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[In the training of a boy for a trade or profession there is none so profitable for outdoor 
work as that of a surveyor. This article sets forth how to accomplish surveying and the 
making of simple maps with the use of commonplace tools that any boy can make.—KEditor. ] 


Surveying and map making have 
always been two of the most interest- 
ing things a civil engineer has had to 
do. And, like George Washington, 
many of the men we look up to today 
as successes in different lines worked 
as surveyors in their younger days. 
Surveying takes one out of doors, and 
is apt to lead him into the unknown 
and unexplored byways of the earth. 

Though modern surveyors often use 
precise and expensive instruments, 
creditable surveys can be made with 
simple and inexpensive apparatus. Of 
such apparatus, two of the simplest 
are the plane table and the camera. 
Since one must know the principles 
of plane-table surveying before he can 
do camera surveying, this paper will 
describe the plane table alone, leaving 
the camera for another chapter. 

A plane table is simply a drawing 


board mounted on a tripod so that it 
can be set up and worked upon in the 
field. One kind of plane table, which 
is used in the army for reconnaissance, 
does not even have a tripod; it is sim- 
ply strapped to the arm of the man 
who is using it. 

Plane-table maps vary greatly in 
scale and the area they represent. 
Landscape artists’ plans may show 
only single city lots, while some topo- 
graphic maps cover hundreds of 
square miles on a single sheet. For 
maps of a small farm, a park, or a 
residence block in the city, a plane 
table is almost ideal, since plane-table 
maps are made with rather simple ap- 
paratus and do not require much 
actual measuring on the ground. 
Most objects are located without ever 
going to them, or even sending a rod- 
man to them. | 








Just a Few Weeks After George Washington’s Sixteenth Birthday, in 1748, Lord Fairfax, Owner of-a Large 
. Estate in Virginia, Took Him into His Employ as a Surveyor 
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Besides the plane table itself and a and west. It is then clamped so that it 
sheet of paper, only a small carpenter’s will not move while working on it. 
level, a tape to measure a few dis- To begin the map, a point on the 
tances with, and some spikes for table is chosen to represent the station 
markers, a hard lead pencil, a ruler, on the ground over which the table is 
and a few needles are absolutely set. This point is marked by sticking 
necessary for this sort of a map. a fine needle into the paper, vertically. 

To start a plane-table map, a sta- A small triangle should be drawn 
tion. must first be selected from which around the needle hole in the paper and 
as many as labeled “Sta. A,” so that it will 
possible of not be lost in the maze of points 
the objects Buccs which will soon cover the sheet. 
to be located are. Used for By ‘sighting’ past this: needles to- 


Setting the 


on the fin- Plane Table ward some object which is 
ished map "to Locate” wanted on the map, like the cor- 
can be seen. MObiccte «ner of a house, its direction can 
Ordinarily, be marked by setting another 





the objects 
one would 
locate are corners of \ 
buildings, fence corners, \ 
intersections of roads, 
corners of lots, 
banks of streams, 
possibly trees, 
and section 
and quar- 
ter-section 
corners in 
INS SOT es ae 
railroad, a lake, a 7 
mountain, or / 
paney te hain o 0/7 w hich the finished 
forms a no / ticeable map and can TABLE AT STA.B 
landmark in ,/ anyparticularlocality, be seen from 
ought to be on Sta. A are located by direction in the 
the map. In same way. 
mapping a ter- The first points to have their direc- 
ritory which _ tion thus marked ought to be the next 
has never been stations to be occupied. If all the ob- 
surveyed be- jects to be located can be seen from 
fore, the first three stations, or even two of three 
surveyor may stations, three stations will be suffi- 
TABLE AT STA.A name the hills cient. The distance to one of them 
and streams. from Sta. A should be carefully meas- 
After the first station has been se- ured and laid off to scale along its 
lected, it is marked by a pile of stones, direction line on the map. Its place 
a stake, or, if precise work is to be on the map should be marked exactly 
done, a tack in the top of a stake. The as the first station was, substituting 
table is then set up over this station B for A. It is wise, after every few 
point and leveled so that the surface sights at other objects, to take a sight 
of the paper will be truly horizontal. along the line AB to make sure that 
Generally, too, the board 1s “oriented,” the board has not turned. A good map 
that is, placed so that two of its edges is impossible if the board twists. 
point north and south and two east To measure the distance between 


needle on the far side of the table, in 

line with the first and the given ob- 
ject. Then, if a ruler or straight- 

edge be placed against these two 
needles and a fine line drawn 
connecting them, this line 
will show the exact direc- 
tion of the object from 
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Sta. A. All the 
other objects 
which are 
wanted on 








stations, a 50 or 100-ft. tape, or some 

accurate substitute, is necessary. An 

ordinary piece of iron telegraph wire, 

105 ft. long, is a good substitute. A 
_——a 
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An Alidade, Consist- 
ing of Two Sights 


and a Straightedge, 

Takes the Place of 

the Two Needles 
No3 


point, about 24% ft. from one end, is 
marked with a little lump of solder. 
A chisel dent in this solder will mark 
one end of the 100-ft. section. Then, 
with a borrowed tape or a good rule, 
measure off and mark every 10 ft., just 
as the first point was marked, until the 
entire 100 ft. have been laid off. The 
last 10 ft. should be divided into feet. 
In all this measuring and marking, the 
wire must be stretched out taut and 
straight. The extra 214 ft. at each end 
are used for making handles. By esti- 
mating the tenths of a foot, measure- 
ments can be made with such a tape, 
or “chain,” as an old-time surveyor 
might call it, just as accurately as they 
can be laid off on the map. 

Two men are required for measur- 
ing, or “chaining,” a head and a rear 
chainman. The rear chainman holds 
the 100-ft. end of the tape on the sta- 
tion point, while the head chainman 
takes his end forward toward the sta- 
tion to which they are measuring. 
When he has gone nearly the length 
of the tape, the rear chainman calls 
“halt.” The head chainman stops and 
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draws the tape up tight, while the rear 
chainman holds his division end on the 
starting point. Then the head chain- 
man sticks a spike into the ground to 
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mark the place where his division end 
comes, calls out “stuck,” and starts on 
toward the object point. 

Large spikes make good marking 
pins, especially if they have little red 
or white strips of cloth tied to them. 
Surveyors use 11 markers. One is 
stuck into the ground at the starting 
point and is carried forward by the 
rear chainman, who also picks up the 
markers at each 100-ft. point as soon 
as the head chainman calls “stuck.” In 
this way, the number of markers which 
the rear chainman has in his hand is 
always the same as the number of 
hundreds of feet which the last set 
marker is from the starting point. 

In measuring between two points, 
care must be taken to draw the tape 
out taut and straight, its two ends 
must be level with each other, and it 
must be exactly in line with the two 
points between which the measurement 
is being made. In measuring down- 
hill, one end may have to be held up 
high, ‘and the point on the ground 
where the end division would come, 
found by dropping a stone from the 
place where it is in the air and watch- 
ing for the spot where the rock strikes 
the ground. A surer way to do this is 
to hold a plumb-bob string on the last 
division and carefully let the bob down 
until it touches the ground. A rod 
with a red or white flag on it ought to 
be placed at or just beyond the point 
to which the measurement is to be 


easily line in the head chainman. The 
latter, before he places his marker, 
looks back to the rear chainman to be 
told whether or not he is “on line” 
with the object point. If he is not, and 
ought to go to the rear chainman’s 
right to get “on,” the latter holds out 
his right arm and the head chainman 
moves accordingly. When he reaches 
the right point, the rear chainman 
signals “all right” by holding out both 
of his arms and then dropping them to 
his side; the marker is stuck, and both 
move up a hundred feet and repeat the 
process. 

After all the points possible have 
been located from Sta. A, and the direc- 
tion lines labeled lightly in pencil so 
that they can be distinguished when 
the board has been removed from the 
station, the plane table is picked up 
and carried to Sta. B. Here it is again 
set up, leveled, and oriented by mak- 
ing the direction of the line AB on the 
paper exactly the same as that of the 
line from Sta. A to Sta. B on the 
ground. This is done by placing needles 
at points A and B on the table and then 
turning the board until the two needles 
Aw Otas erica line ms o1ehts sare 
taken on the same objects which were 
shotwatsota, A, anid tovobsects wich 
were not visible from Sta. A. The in- 
tersection of the lines of sight toward 
a given object from A and from B 
marks the location on the paper of 
that object. If the two ends of a 
straight fence have been located in this 
way, a Straight line joining the points 
will show the location of the fence on 
the map. By exactly similar methods, 
every other object is located on the 
paper. 

In order to avoid errors, it is an ex- 
cellent scheme to locate three stations 
near the outside edges of the area to 
be mapped, and locate all objects pos- 
sible by sights from each of the three 
stations. If, instead of all three cross- 
ing each other at a point, the lines of 
sight from the three stations form a 
triangle, something is wrong. If the 
triangle is very small, it may be safe 
to use its center as the correct point; 
if not, the work must be repeated and 
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checked. Locating even a few points 
by this method may prevent some bad 
blunders. Tne three stations ought to 


form as nearly as possible, an equilat- 











A Rigid Tripod is Made 
of Strips for Legs, 
- Which are Fastened 
to a Large Top 


eral triangle; and the distances be- 
tween all of them should be measured 
and laid out accurately on the plane 
table. 

There are two ways in which the 
map may be finished, inked, or traced. 
By drawing in the “culture,” that is, 
the things built by man, like the 
houses, the fences, the roads, and the 
railroads, in black ink; the topography, 
that is, the hills and valleys, in brown; 
the water, in blue, and then erasing 
all the construction lines, a very neat 
map can be made. Another way is to 
get some “onion-skin” paper, or some 
tracing cloth, tack it over the penciled — 
map, and trace the lines right through, © 
using black India ink. This tracing 
can be blueprinted, just as a photo- 
graphic film. A plain, neat title, de- 
scribing location of map; who made it 
and when; the scale used; why it was 
made, if it was made for a special pur- 


pose, and the direction of the north 
point, ought to be on every map. The 
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From an Original Drawing of a Survey of Mount 
Vernon, Made by George Washington 
at the Age of 14 


good samples to follow. They have 
been published for a great many places 
all over the country, and single copies 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents to 
the Director, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Plane tables are almost as easily 
made as they are bought. If there is no 
old drawing board around the house, 
a new bread board from the ten-cent 
store will serve. For ordinary work, 
a table which is 15 or 20 in. square will 
do very well. The board must be 
mounted on a tripod so that it will be 
rigid while it is being worked upon 
and yet can be unclamped and oriented. 
A brass plate, with a hole in it anda 
nut soldered over the hole, screwed 
to the bottom of the board will per- 
mit the board and tripod to be bolted 
together in good shape. Another 
method, which is not nearly as good, is 
to drill a hole clear through the board, 
countersink it on top for a bolt head, 
and bolt the board and tripod head 
directly together. With the brass plate 
and nut, the camera tripod can be 
pressed into service if a nut of the 
proper size has been used. The camera 
tripod is, however, apt to be wabbly 


with a drawing board on top; a much 
more satisfactory tripod can be built 
as shown in the accompanying draw- 
ings. Each leg is made of two strips 
of wood, %4 by % in. and 3 ft. long. 
These strips are screwed together at 
their lower ends, gripping a spike be- 
tween them which will prevent the legs 
from slipping on the ground. The tops 
of the strips are spread apart and 
screwed to the opposite ends of an oak 
or maple cleat. This cleat is, in turn, 
screwed to the under side of the cir- 
cular tripod head. 

In place of the two needles and the 
ruler described for marking the line of 
sight, most pl&fe-table men use an 
alidade, which is a combination of 
two sights and a straightedge. A very 
simple alidade may be made by mount- 
ing two needles on a ruler. The 
straight edge of the ruler is placed 
against the needle which marks the 
station at which the plane table is set 
up. Then, by swinging the ruler 
around this needle until its two sight- 
ing needles come in line with some 
object, the line of sight can be drawn 
directly on the paper along the edge 
of the ruler. A surveyor in India once 
made an alidade out of a piece of 
straightedge and two sights made of 
native coins hammered out by a native 
blacksmith. Two pieces of cigar box, 
one with a fine vertical saw slit in 
it, and the other with a vertical slot 
and a piece of fine wire or silk thread 
stretched down the center, glued to a 
well planed, straight, flat piece of 
wood, make a fine alidade. A careful 
worker may be able to put his sights 
on hinges so that they will fold down 
when not in use. 

More than anything else, map mak- 
ing rewards care and accuracy, and 
shows up slipshod workmanship. If 
the pencils are sharp, the lines fine, and 
if the work is checked often, beautiful 
maps can be made with very simple ap- 
paratus. 





@White marks on waxed surfaces may 
be removed by rubbing lightly with a 
soft rag moistened in alcohol, after 
which rub with raw linseed oil. 


Machine for Sketching Pictures 


An ordinary drawing board, with 
the attachments shown, provides an 
easy way to sketch pictures, even if 





KNOT IN THREAD 


RUBBER BAND 


This Machine Aids a Person in Drawing the True 
utline of a Picture 


one is not proficient in this line of 
work. It is only necessary to look 
through the sight and move the pencil 
about so that the knot in the thread 
follows the outline of the landscape or 
object being drawn. 

The size of the machine depends on 
the one building it, but a fair-sized 
drawing board is sufficient for the be- 
ginner. A strip of wood is fastened 
to the board, near one edge, which has 
a metal piece on each end, fastened to 
the under side and bent up over the 
end to form an extension for the rod 
to support the moving parts. The 
strip of wood should be 34 in. wide 
and 1% in. thick, and the sliding arm, 
holding the pencil, 14 in. wide and 14 
in. thick. A like strip, but much 
shorter than the one fastened to the 
board, is also fitted with metal pieces 
in an inverted position so the projec- 
tions will be downward. A ;-in. rod 
is run through holes in the metal 
pieces of the strips at both ends, and 


soldered to those on the strip fastened 
to the board. This will make a 
hinged joint, as well as one that will 
allow the upper strip to slide hori- 
zontally. 

Centrally located on the upper 
strip are two more strips, fastened 
with screws at right angles to the 
former, with a space between them of 
1% in. for the sliding center piece hold- 
ing the pencil. These pieces are fur- 
ther braced with a wire at the back, 
and crosspieces are screwed both on 
top and under side, to make a rigid 
guide for the sliding pencil holder. An 
upright is fastened to the side of one 
of these pieces over the center of the 
upper horizontal sliding piece for a 
screw eye to hold the thread. An- 
other screw eye isetumedmintomtiic 
crosspiece just under the one on the 
support, so that the thread will run 
perpendicularly between them. Two 
more screw eyes are fastened, one into 
the upper surface of the rear cross- 
piece, and the other in the end of the 
pencil holder, near the pencil. By 
connecting these screw eyes, as shown, 
with a thread, having a rubber band 
fastened in the rear end and a knot 
tied in it near the screw. eyeninetie 
upper end of the vertical stick, a means 
for following the outlines of the pic- 
ture is provided. 

A vertical stick is fastened to the 
front edge of the board by means of 
a notch and wedge. In the upper end 
of this stick a very small hole is bored 
for a sight, similar to a peep sight on 
a rifle. 

To use the machine, set the board 
on a table, or tripod, and level it up 
in front of the object to be drawn. 
Look through the sight at the front of 
the board and move the pencil about 
to keep the knot of the thread on the 
outlines of the picture to be drawn.— 
Contributed by Wm. C. Coppess, 
Union City, Ind. 





CA walnut filler is made of 3 lb. burnt 
Turkey umber, 1 lb. of burnt Italian 
sienna, both ground in oil, then mixed 
to a paste with 1 qt. of turpentine and 
1 pt. of japan drier. 
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(EES surveying is simply plane- 
table surveying in which the land- 
scape has been photographically picked 
up and carried indoors. It has the enor- 
mous advantage that one can obtain a 
record of the utmost fidelity in a small 
fraction of the time taken to do the 
field work of even a sketchy plane- 
table survey, and that plotting can be 
done in the comfort and with the con- 
veniences of a drafting room. When 
the hours one can work are short or the 
periods of clear, dry weather are few 
and far between, a camera is an ideal 
surveying instrument. It sees and re- 
cords with the click of the shutter. 

Surveying by camera was proposed 
early in the infant days of photogra- 
phy; but not until the eighties were 
photographic surveys commenced in 
earnest. With the extensive surveys 
of the Canadian Rockies by the Cana- 
dian government within the past 
decade and the topographic surveys of 
the Alps, the camera has very recently 
indeed achieved the dignity of being 
known as a “sure-enough” surveying 
instrument. Even today, few survey- 
ors have ever used photography for 
making surveys, even though for 
mountain topography or any survey 
which includes a large number of dis- 
tinctive, inaccessible landmarks, the 
camera asks no odds of either the plane 
table or the stadia transit. 

A camera survey taken of the sum- 
mer cottage or the camping ground 
will be a source of great delight while 
it is being plotted up of winter even- 
ings. There is something weird in 
watching each tent and dock slip into 
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[This article explains the preparation of the camera 
for taking the pictures at each of the three stations, 
after which the plates are developed, printed and kept 
until a convenient time may be had for plotting the 
ground. The succeeding article will give in detail the 
making of the map from the photographs.—Editor.] 


its place with naught but a pair of di- 
viders and a few pictures to do the trick. 
And when the map is done, there are 
all the data to tell just where a ten- 
nis court can go or a walk ought to be 
built. 

In making surveys, a plate camera 
will do more accurate work than will 
a film camera; and a fixed focus is a big 
help in plotting. In spite of the spe- 
cial and expensive instruments which 
have been designed solely for survey- 
ing work, a little ingenuity on the part 
of the owner of most any kind of a 
camera, be it big or little, film or plate, 
box or folding, will do wonders to- 
ward producing good results. 

To be used for surveying, a camera 











A T-Shaped Level with Adjusting Nuts is Located on 
the Camera Box, or on the Bed ar ike Folding Camera 
must be fitted with a spirit level and 
some arrangement for cross hairs. A 
T-shaped level on the bed or the box, 
carefully adjusted, will show when the 
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plate is vertical and when the perpen- 
dicular line from the center of the plate 
to the center of the lens is horizontal. 
Actual cross hairs in the camera are 
not as good as four tiny points of V’s, 
one projecting from the middle of each 
side, top, and bottom of the camera box, 
just in front of the plate holder. How 
the level is to be adjusted so that a 
line between the upper and lower 
points will be truly vertical, and one 
through the die-side points truly hori- 
zontal and on a level with the center of 
the lens when the bubbles are in the 
center of the spirit level, will be de- 
scribed later. 


Camera Preparation 


To prepare a camera for surveying, 
it is necessary to arrange that the axial 
center line through the lens to the plate 
shall be level, and that the location of 
the horizontal and vertical center lines 
shall be indicated on the plate. A spirit 
level is the best solution of the first 
‘ problem, and indicated center points of 
the second. 

The spirit level preferably may be 
of the T-form, with two level tubes, 
or of the “universal” .circular form, 
with which some hand cameras are 
equipped. However, ordinary hand- 
camera levels are generally too rough 
and difficult of adjustment to insure ac- 
curate work. On a view camera, the 
level may be conveniently located on 
the bed which carries the lens board. 
If it is screwed to the under side of the 
arms it will be convenient for use and 
out of the way. The bed is likewise a 
good location for the level on a folding 
hand camera, while the top of the box 
is about the only possible location with 
a box-type instrument. 

The cross hairs or center-line indi- 
cators should be placed on the back of 
the camera, just in front of the plate. 
If indicators are used, fine-thread cross 
hairs or pencil lines drawn on the 
ground glass must be used temporarily 
for making adjustments. Generally, 
the two cross hairs will divide the 
plate vertically and horizontally into 
four equal parts and the hairs or indi- 
cators will join the center point of the 


sides and top and bottom of the open- 
ing immediately in front of the plate. 
But it is essential that the cross hairs 
have their intersection in a line per- 
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SECTION AB 


The Ordinary Round Level may be Used, but It Is 
Not so Good as the T-Level 
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pendicular to the plate and passing 
through the center of the lens. Thus 
in a camera in which the lens is not 
placed in the center of the plate, or in 
which the rising and sliding front has 
placed ¥themlens. ip “center citer or; 
both of the cross hairs may be off cen- 
ter with regard to the plate. 

After the cross-hair indicators and 
the level have been attached to the 
camera, adjustments are necessary. 
Surveyors distinguish between perma- 
nent and temporary adjustments, per- 
manent adjustments being those for 
which the instrument maker is respon- 
sible, and temporary adjustments be- 
ing those which can be and are made 
in the field. The principal permanent 
or maker’s adjustments of the survey- 
ing camera are those which insure the 
center line through the lens, or axial 
center line, or line of collimation, being 
perpendicular to the plate, the inter- 
section of the cross hairs being on this 
line, and that the cross hairs them- 
selves are mutually perpendicular. 
Temporary or field adjustments must 
be so made that one tube of the spirit 


level shall be parallel with the axial cen- 
ter line through the lens and the other 
parallel with the horizontal cross hair. 

The first field adjustment is made in 
the following manner. The camera is 


CROSS HAIRS MARKED 
ON GROUND GLASS 





The Cross Hairs or Center-Line Indicators should be 
Placed on the Back of the Camera 


set up, complete with thread or pencil- 
line cross hairs and level, and focused 
on a stake whose top shall just come to 
the horizontal cross hair at the center 
of the plate, when the level tube paral- 
lel with the center line of the lens reads 
level. This stake may be driven to the 
required elevation or a rod may be held 
on it and the point where, in the image 
on the ground glass, it is intersected by 
the cross hair marked with pencil on 
the rod as it is held vertically on the 
stake. The distance to this stake is 
measured from the camera and another 
similar stake set at the same eleva- 
tion by the same method, but in an op- 
posite direction and at the same dis- 
tance from the camera. The two 
stakes or the mark on the vertical rod 
which is held on these stakes in turn 
will be level with each other, though 
they may not be level with the cam- 
era. The camera is then moved to a 
point very much closer to one stake 
than to the other and again leveled. The 
vertical distance from one stake-top 
or mark on the rod is measured and the 
camera then focused on the second 
stake. If the level is actually in ad- 
justment, the distance from the second 
stake top or mark will be exactly the 
same as it was on tle first. If not, the 
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difference, or “error,” is found between 
the two vertical distances from the 
cross hair to the two stake tops. Half 
this error is corrected by raising or 
lowering one end of the level tube by 
means of the threaded nuts which are 
placed on it for the purpose. The 
whole process is then repeated until 
the vertical distances from the horizon- 
tal cross hair at the center to the two 
level stakes, one close to and one dis- 
tant from the camera, are identical. 
The axial center line of the lens, or 
the line of collimation, is then in ad- 
justment with the level. All that re- 
mains is to make the horizontal cross 
hair parallel with the cross level. 

This is done by using one marked 
stake. The camera is leveled as far as 
the “fore-and-aft” level is concerned 
and the horizontal cross-hair point 
at the center marked on the stake. 
The camera is then swung round 
until the stake just shows on 
one edge of the ground glass, the fore- 
and-aft or longitudinal level being 
checked to make sure its bubble 
is still in the center. Then the 
bubble in the cross or transverse level 
tube is brought to the center by means 
of the threaded adjusting nuts, and 
the camera is thrown hard over so that 
the stake appears along the opposite 
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LINE OF COLLIMATION 


The Maker’s Adjustments Should Insure the Line of 
Collimation being Perpendicular to tke Plate 
edge of the plate. This time, the bub- 
ble of the longitudinal level being kept 
in the center, half the error introduced 
by turning from one edge to the other 


is corrected. All of the adjustments 
are then rechecked, and if they are 
found correct the instrument is ready 
for use. Ifa circular level be used, the 
method of adjustment is exactly the 
same, the swing of the bubble along the 
axis of the camera and transverse to it 
being used to determine the longitudi- 
nal and transverse adjustments. Slips 
of paper may be used for lifting one 
side in place of the adjustment nuts of 
the T-level. 


To Make Transparent Paper 


Transparent paper of parchmentlike 
appearance and strength, which can be 
dyed with almost all kinds of aniline 
dyes and assumes much more brilliant 
hues than ordinary colored glass, can 
be made in the following manner: Pro. 
cure a white paper, made of cotton or 
linen rags, and put it in soak in a sat- 
urated solution of camphor in alcohol. 
When dry, the paper so treated can be 
cut up into any forms suitable for 
parts of lamp shades, etc. 





Toasting Bread over an Open Fire 


Having experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining good toast over a gas or 
open fire I tried the following plan 
with good results: An old tin pan was 
placed over the flame and the ordinary 
wire bread toaster clasping the slice of 
bread was held about 1% in. from the 
pan. In a few minutes the toast was 
crisp and ready to serve-—Contributed 
by Katy Doherty, New York City. 





Adjustable Stilts 


The beginner with stilts always 
selects short sticks so that he will not 
be very far from the ground, but as he 
becomes more experienced, the longer 
the sticks the better. Then, too, the 
small boy and the large boy require 
different lengths of sticks. The device 
shown makes a pair of sticks universal 
for use of beginners or a boy of any 
age or height. * 
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A leveling head or ball-and-socket 
joint on the top of the tripod will be 
found of material aid in leveling the 
instrument. 

No great mechanical genius is neces- 
Sary to prepare a camera for or to make 
a successful camera survey. But if a 
boy have not patience and an infinite 
desire for accuracy, camera surveying, 
or indeed any sort of surveying, will be 
a source of neither pleasure, satisfac- 
tion, nor profit. 


To make the stilts, procure two long 
hardwood sticks of even length, and - 
smooth up the edges; then begin at a 
point 1 ft. from one end and bore 12 





Stilts Having Stirrups That can be Set at Any 
esired Height 


holes, 3g in. in diameter and 2 in. apart 
from center to center. If there is no 
diestock at hand, have a blacksmith, 
or mechanic, make a thread on both 
ends of a %-in. rod, 12 in. long. Bend 
the rod in the shape shown, so that 
the two threaded ends will be just 2 
in. apart from center to center. The 
thread on the straight horizontal end 
should be so long that a nut can be 
placed on both sides of the stick. A 
piece of a garden hose or small rubber 
hose, slipped on the rod, will keep the 
shoe sole from slipping. The steps 
can be set in any two adjacent holes 
to give the desired height—Contrib- 
uted by Walter Veene, San Diego, Cal. 


Grape Arbor Built of Poles 


In building outdoor structures, such 
as grape arbors, pergolas, or arches, it 
is not necessary to use sawed 
lumber, as they can be built 
as substantial, and ire- 
quently more artis- 95 
tic and cheap, 2“ 














Arbor Made of Poles Which are Supported by One 
Row of Uprights 


These are easily obtained, especially in 
the country or in the smaller cities 
where there usually are many trees and 
gardens. 

The illustrated grape arbor consists 
of but one row of uprights. Across the 
top of each is placed a horizontal sup- 
port for the roof poles, as shown in 
Fig. 1, which is carried near its outer 
end by an inclined brace. The brace 
should be connected at each end with 
a toe joint, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
upper end of the upright is beveled off 
on both sides, to form a double-splayed 
joint with the crosspiece. In order to 
securely bind the roof of the arbor, 
the long poles, or roof beams, should 
be notched near each end to fit over the 
supports. Similar notches in the poles 
forming the side of the arbor are to fit 
the uprights, thereby bmding them ta- 
gether and preventing toppling over. 
Hach set of long poles connecting two 
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uprights should have the end notches 
the same distance apart, one pole being 
used as a gauge. All the joints and 
notches may be cut with a sharp 
hatchet. 

In setting the arbor, the uprights 
should first be assembled complete with 
braces and roof supports, and placed in 
the ground a distance apart corre- 
sponding to that of the notches on the 
long poles. The uprights being set, 
the long poles are placed and fastened 
with nails—Contributed by W. E. 
Crane, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Forcing Fruit Blossoms for 
Decorations 


Twigs trimmed from the fruit trees 
rather-late in the season had quite 
large buds on them, and we experi- 
mented with them in this way: A large 
box was filled with wet sand, and the 
twigs were stuck in it and the box set 
in the warmest corner of the yard. 
The buds soon swelled and burst into 
bloom. We then arranged a smaller 
box of sand and put the blooming twigs 
into it, and took it into the house where 
they remained fresh for several days.— 
Contributed by A. Louise Culver, Oak- 
fanden Gaile 





Corner Cleaner Attached to a 
Scrubbing Brush 


Dirt will accumulate and harden in 
the corners of a floor and the base- 
board just because the-end of the 
scrubbing brush 
will not enter 
them. The water 
gets in with the 
dirt and leaves a 
hard crust. Dhis 
may be easily 
cleaned out if a 
metal point is at- 
tached to the end 
of the brush handle, as shown in the 
illustration. It is used as a scraper to 
break up the crust and clean it out 
where the bristles will not enter—Con- 
tributed by L. E. Turner, New York 
City: 
































[The camera records pictures that can be taken in camp or on a vacation trip and kept until 
more leisure may be had in winter for plotting the ground.—Editor. ] 


PREVIOUSLY measured base 

triangle with “stations” at each 
corner is necessary for making a cam- 
era survey, just as it is for the plane- 
table survey. It is preferable to have 
each of the three sides measured inde- 
pendently, though if one side has been 
accurately chained, the other two may 
be less satisfactorily determined by the 
use of the plane table. If the camera 
has a fixed focus, it is possible to make 
an entire survey from the two ends of 
a single base line; but this method has 
no check and should be used only when 
and where the triangle method is im- 
possible. With an adjustable focus, it 


will rarely give good results. 

Once the triangle has been laid out, 
the fieldwork is very simple. The cam- 
era is set up at one station, carefully 
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leveled, and then a series of pictures is 
taken, each single plate overlapping the 
last so as to form a panorama of the 
area to be mapped. The focus of the 
lens must not be changed during a 
series, and plotting is facilitated by 
keeping the focus constant during all 
the exposures which make up a survey. 
To secure good depth of focus, a small 
stop is generally used, since it is neces- 
sary to use a tripod to keep the camera 
level. If contours are to be drawn, the 
height of the lens above the ground at 
the station should be measured and 
recorded. After a series has been taken 
at each station, the fieldwork is com- 
plete. It is an excellent plan to keep a 
record of the plate numbers, and the 
order in which and the station from 
which the exposures were made, so 
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that the 10 or 12 plates which a small make the prints from which the plot- 
survey will comprise may not get hope-__ ting is to be done. One of these lines 
lessly mixed up. If the camera is should connect the points at the top 
turned each time to the right, clock- and bottom of the plate, and the other, 
wise, and the plates are numbered A-1, the points at the sides. The vertical 
A-2, B-4, etc., indicating by A-1, for line divides the objects which were on 
example, the leftmost plate taken at the right of the center of the camera 
Sta. A; by A-2, the plate just to the from those that were on the left, and 
right of A-1, just as II is to the right sta.p the horizontal line connecting the 
of I on the clock dial, and by B-4, the “a” points on the sides separates the ob- 
fourth to the right taken at Sta. B, jects that were above the camera 
there ought to be no difficulty in from those that were below. 

identifying the plates after the \ If the survey has been made 
exact details of the ground are ‘ with a lens that does not cover 












forgotten. \ the plate fully or that has con- 
_ While the pictures are be- \ siderable uncorrected aber- 
ing taken, “flags” of white ‘\ ration, causing distorted 
wood or with white-cloth \ shapes near the 
streamers tied to them - Xe see edges and corners 
must be stuck in the 7S _/{_ SA Fences of the picture, re- 
ground or held at the TCE OF Pure Re Ve sults can be mate- 
other stations in or- tae rially improved by 


der that their exact 
location can be 
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the plates. A few distinctive stakes, and the light should be allowed to pass 
some with one and some with two or through the plate and the lens in the 
three strips of cloth tied to them, reverse order and direction of that 
placed at important points on the in which it passed when the negative 
ground will help immensely in the loca- was made. In this way, the errors 
tion of knolls and shore lines. which were made by the lens originally 

In plotting a camera survey, either will be straightened out, and the re- 
the original plates, the prints, or en- sulting enlargements will be free from 
largements may be used. The plates distortion. To make successful en- 
are the most accurate if a corrected largements for surveying work, the 
lens has been used; and the enlarge- easel on which the bromide paper is 
ments made back through the lens will tacked must be square with the cam- 
be best if the images on the plates are era, and the paper itself should be flat 
distorted. In any case, two fine hair and smooth. It is just as necessary to 
lines must be scratched on each plate keep the easel at a constant distance 
before it is used to plot from, or to from the camera during the enlarging 


as it was to keep the same focus while 
the original negatives were being 
made. 

In plotting a camera survey the base 
triangle is first carefully laid out on the 
paper to such a scale that the map will 
be of a desirable size. With the apex 
of the triangle representing Sta. A, say, 
as a center, a circle is drawn with a 

_radius as nearly equal as possible to 
the distance between the optical center 
of the lens and the plate when the pic- 
ture was taken. Ordinarily this will 
be the focal length of the lens; but if 
the camera was not focused most 
sharply on an object a great distance 
off, the radius may be greater. This 
radius is called the “mapping con- 
stant.” When an approximate distance 
for the mapping constant has been de- 
termined by measurements on the cam- 
era or by knowing the focal length of 
the lens, the circle, or rather the arc, 
FG between the two lines to stations 
B and C, is drawn. The plates taken 
at Sta. A, and ranged around this cir- 
cle on the outside and just touching it, 
will show the landscape exactly as 
seen from A. 

In the accompanying diagram show- 
ing the method of determining the 
mapping constant and of locating the 
itaces)o1 the plates,-the letters. |G: 
H, J, P, R and S designate points re- 
ferring to the true mapping constant, 
and the construction necessary to lo- 
cate the traces of the plates. The 
pannedsletrerssl)s. la. GanG. pete sare 
used to show similar points where the 
trial mapping constant is either too 
long or too short. The following de- 
scription refers equally to the construc- 
tion necessary with true or trial-map- 
ping constants. 

Next, a line FH is drawn perpendic- 
ular to the line AB of the triangle at 
the point F where the arc intersects it. 
On this line is laid off, in the proper 
direction, a distance equal to the dis- 
tance on the plate or print from Sta. B 
to the center vertical linc. From this 
point is drawn a light line, HJ, toward 
the center of the arc. Where this line 
crosses the arc, at J, a tangent; K]M, 
is drawn, which will show the location 
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of the plate A-1 on the drawing. This 
line is called the trace of the plate. An 
object which appears both on plate A-1 
and A-2 is next picked out and its loca- 
tion on the trace of plate A-1 deter- 
mined by measuring the distance JN 
equal to the distance on the plate from 
the image of the object to the center 
vertical line. A light line, NO, joining 
this last-found point with Sta. A, is 
then drawn. Where this last line 
crosses the arc, at Oya dancentnqO uae 
the arc is drawn, and the trace of the 
plate A-2 is found with the aid of the 
point which appears on both plates just 
as plate A-1 was located from the pic- 
turevot Sta. Ba) Lhemtracessomplates 
A-3 and A-4 are found in exactly the 
same way as was that of A-2. If the 
radius of the arc has been estimated 
correctly, sta. Co will) bestoundstospe 
exactly on the point where the trace of 
the plate showing the station crosses 
the line AC on the, paper, Vif itsdoes 
not fall on the line AC, which is gen- 
erally the case, everything must be 
erased except the original triangle. 
First, however; a radial line 5G for 
S’’G’’, is drawn from the location of 
Sta. Con the trace of the plate Aq? 
3 or 4, as the case may be, to the arc, 
and the point of intersection of this 
line and the arc, G’ or G’’, is preserved. 
li this point,.G’ or G”’, is. outside the 
base triangle, the next trial arc should 
be drawn with a larger mapping con- 
stant as a radius, or vice versa. If the 
second mapping constant is off, find 
again the point of intersection of the 
radial line through the new location of 
ota. C on the newly located trace of 
the last plate and the new arc. Join 
this point and the one found previ- 
ously, in the same manner, with a 
straight line, "G°G72) Ss lhem peri e 
where this last drawn line intersects 
the line AC of the base triangle, will 
be the point through which the arc, 
with the correct mapping constant as 
radius, ought to pass, provided the first 
two approximations were not too far in 
error. This third trial ought to make 
the location of the traces of the plates 
exactly correct. If, however, the focus 
of the camera was changed between ex- 
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posures at one station, the traces of the 
plates will not all be at an equal dis- 
tance from the station point, and their 
location will be an almost impossible 
task. The traces of the plates taken at 
stations B and C are found in exactly 
the same manner as were those for Sta. 
A. After the traces have all 
been located, it is a good plan 
to ink them in lightly and 
erase the pencil construction 
lines which would other- 
wise form an impenetra- 
ble maze. The traces lo- 
cated, the difficult and 
tiresome part of the 
plotting is over; the 
landscape, brought 
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sight to the object. The same object 
is located from another station in the 
same way; as on the plane table, the 
intersection of the two lines to the 
same object marks the location of the 
point which represents the object 
on the map. 
Obtaining elevations for the 
«” drawing of contours is a slight- 
ly longer process. Contours 
are lines joining points of 


equal elevation; they. 
represent successive 
shore lines, if 

aetpeed 


mapped were 
inundated and 
the water 
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located as with the plane table; all that 
remains to be done is to take the sights 
and find the points on the paper which 
show where the objects were on the 
ground. 

This taking the sights is a simple 
matter. With a pair of dividers, the 
distance from a given object from the 
center line of the plate is measured. 
This distance is laid off on the proper 
side of the point marking the center 
line of the trace of the same plate; a 
radial line is drawn through the trace 
at the given distance from the center- 
line point and the station at which the 
given plate is taken; this is one line of 


rise slowly foot by foot. If the con- 
tours are close together, the ground 
represented has a steep slope, and vice 
versa. If, on a map, a number of points 
are of known elevation, it is simply a 
question of judgment and practice to 
tell where contour lines go. 

Before contours can be drawn the 
elevations of a considerable number of 
points must be known. If the eleva- 
tion of any one of them is known and 
the difference between that one and 
any other can be found, determining 
the elevation of the second point is 
simply a problem in addition or sub- 
traction, If it be desired to find, for 
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instance, the difference in elevation be- A datum plane, or reference surface, 
tween Sta. C and the corner of the from which all elevations are measured 
fence, as shown in the sketch, two solu- up to the ground surface must be as- 
tions are possible, as follows: sumed. The United States Geological 

First: Perpendicular to the line of Survey uses mean, or average, sea level 
sight from Sta. C to the fence corner, for the datum in all its topographic 
two lines are drawn, one at the inter- sheets. Generally, unless there is a 
section of the trace of the plate by the United States Geological Survey 
line of sight, and one at the point on “bench mark,’ a monument of care- 
the paper which shows the location of fully determined elevation referred to 
the fence corner. On the first of these sea level, within the limits of the sur- 
_two lines is laid off the distance Y’, vey, it is better to assume the elevation 
equal to the distance of the ground at of some point, as Sta. C, at 100 ft., or 
the fence post above or below the hori- greater if necessary to place the datum 
zontal center line on the plate. Through plane below the ground level at all 
this point, on the first perpendicular on points within the area to be mapped. 
the line of sight, is drawn a line Other elevations are figured from the 
through the Sta. C and extended to an assumed elevation of Sta. C. Allow- 
intersection with the second drawn per- ance must be made for the height of the 
pendicular. The distance from the center of the camera above the ground 
corner of the fence, on the paper, to at Sta. C in computing elevations 
this intersection is the distance Y, the above Sta. C. All elevations deter- 
difference in elevation from the center mined for the purpose of drawing con- 
of the camera at Sta. C to the ground tours are ground elevations and not 
at the fence post. This solution is the elevation of the top of objects lo- 
longer and less desirable than the cated on the map. The topographic 
second. sheets of the Geological Survey are 

Second: In place of perpendicular good examples to follow, in drawing 
lines to the line of sight, the trace of contours. For many purposes, con- 
the plate, and a line, through the point tours are not essential, and the refine- 
representing the object, parallel with ments necessary for their drawing may 
the trace, may be used. be omitted. 


How to Build a Skiff 


The following is a description of an may be easily pushed through marshes. 
easily constructed 12-ft. skiff, suitable It is constructed of 34-in. dressed pine, 
for rowing and paddling. This is the or cypress. 
type used by many duck hunters, as it The sides consist of planks, 14 in. 
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The Skiff is Especially Constructed for Use in Shallow Water and Marshes 
by Duck Hunters, but with the Addition of a Keel It Makes 
a Good Craft for Almost Any Water as a Rowboat 


wide, but 12-in. planks may be used, 
the length being 12 ft.4 in. Two stem 
pieces are constructed as shown in Fig. 
1, and the plank ends are fastened to 
them with screws. Nail a crosspiece 
on the plank edges in the exact center, 
so as to space the planks 34 in. apart, 
as shown in Fig. 2; then turn it over 
and nail another crosspiece in the cen- 
ter of the planks for width, and make 
the spacing of the other edges 40 in. 
Plane the lower edges so that, in plac- 
ing a board across them, the surfaces 
will be level. The floor boards are 6 
in. wide and fastened on crosswise, be- 
ing careful to apply plenty of red lead 
between all joints and using galvan- 
ized nails, 2 in. long. 

A deck, 18 in. long, is fastened on 
each end, as shown in Fig. 3. It is 
made of strips fastened to a cross- 
piece. The seats, or thwarts, consist 
of 10-in. boards, and are placed on 
short strips fastened to the side planks 
aboutwo liteirom, the bottom, The 
oarlocks are held in a wedge-shaped 
piece of wood, having a piece of gas 
pipe in them for a bushing, the whole 
being fastened at the upper edge of 
the side planks with screws, as shown 
in Fig. 4. The location of these must 
be determined by the builder. 

Some calking may be required be- 
tween the bottom, or floor, boards, if 
they are not nailed tightly against one 
another. The calking material may be 
loosely woven cotton cord, which is 
well forced into the seams. The first 
coat of paint should be of red lead 
mixed with raw linseed oil, and when 
dry any color may be applied for the 
second coat. 

While, for use in shallow water, 
these boats are not built with a keel, 
one can be attached to prevent the 
boat from “sliding off” in a side wind 
or when turning around. When one 
is attached, it should be 34 in. thick, 
3 in. wide, and about 8 ft. long—Con- 
tributed by B. Francis Dashiell, Bal- 
timore, Md. 





An aniline color soluble in alcohol, 
by adding a little carbolic acid, will 
hold fast on celluloid. 
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Double-Swing Gate with Common 
Hinge 
Ordinary hinges can be easily bent 


and so placed on posts that a gate can 
be swung in either direction. As 





The Post and Gate are Cut Away Back of the Hinge 
to Allow the Latter to Swing Back 


shown in the illustration, hinges can 
be made to fit either round or square 
posts. The gate half of the hinge is 
fastened in the usual way. The post 
half is bent and so placed that the 
hinge pin will approximately be on a 
line between the centers of the posts. 
The gate and post should be beveled 
off to ‘permit a full-open gateway.— 
Contributed by R. R. Schmitz, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 





Testing Out Induction Coils 


While winding an induction coil, I 
found it necessary to test the sections 
for continuity. Having no galvanom- 
eter, I connected a battery and low- 
resistance telephone receiver in series 
with the section and battery. The bat- 
tery and telephone receiver may also 
be used for testing out the secondary 
of an induction coil, to determine if it 
is burnt out.—Contributed by John M. 
Wells, Moosomin, Can. 
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How to Make a Surveyor’s Transit 
By BENNETT BLACKLIDGE 


A boy who likes to do the things 
that “grown ups” do can derive con- 
siderable pleasure from the making of 
a transit, which will enable him to 
start in surveying railroads, laying off 
town sites, and doing lots of kindred 
work. It is necessary to have a com- 
pass, and one, 134 in. in diameter, can 
be purchased at a reasonable price. A 


hole is bored with an expansive bit 


be attached to the screw with a dou- 
ble loop, as shown at D, so that the 
bob will hang centrally. Two stand- 
ards are made as shown at E, each 
about 5 in. high, and fastened to the 
ring B in the positions shown in the 
drawing of the complete instrument. 
An arc of a circle is marked on one of 
the standards, as shown, to designate, 
angles, the markings being laid out 





Detail of Parts for the Construction of a Transit 
Which can be Used, with Fairly Accurate Results, 
in Doing Amateur Surveying for Railroad Work, 


Town Sites and the Laying Out of Maps 


into a board, % in. in thickness, just 
deep enough to admit the compass 
snugly, then a circle, A, 414 in. in 
diameter, is drawn, having the same 
center as the compass hole, and the 
disk is cut out with a compass or scroll 
saw. A ring, B, is cut in the same 
manner from the same material, its 
inside diameter being such that the 
ring just fits around the disk A, and 
the outside diameter, 634 in. Another 
block, 514 in. in diameter, is glued to 
the bottom of the small disk A. This 
will appear as shown at C. A small 
hole is bored in the center of the bot- 
tom block on the under side to re- 
ceive the threaded end of the screw 
on a camera tripod. By careful ad- 
justment the threads in the wood will 
hold the transit firmly. A plumb bob 
must be attached exactly in the cen- 
ter of the tripod head. This can be 
easily done if the head is wood, but in 
ease the top is of metal, the line can 


with a bevel protractor. The pointer is 
a hand from an old alarm clock. 

The telescope arrangement consists 
of a piece of pasteboard tubing, about 
114 in. in diameter, one end being cov- 
ered with a piece of black paper with 
a pinhole in the exact center, and the 
other equipped with “cross hairs.” 
Four small notches are cut in the lat- 
ter end of the tube, exactly quartering 
it, and two silk threads as fine as can 
be obtained, are stretched across in 
these notches. The tube is fastened 
to a block of wood, 5 in. wide and 7% 
in. long, with small tacks and two 
pieces of fine copper wire. This block 
is pinioned between the standards with 
two nails. The hand is secured to the 
nail in such a position that it will point 
straight down when the tube is level. 

The instrument is adjusted in the 
following manner: It is set up where 
a lone tree can be seen, about one mile 
distant, and the center of the cross 


hairs is carefully set on the tree. Then 
a very fine wire is stretched across the 
compass, as shown at F, and while 
keeping it directly over the center of 
the compass it is also placed on a di- 
rect line pointing to the tree. Very 
small brass nails, driven in at G and 
H, serve to fasten it in the position 
thus found. When this adjustment 
has been made the telescope can be 
turned to sight any object, after first 
placing the instrument so that the 
needle points to the N on the dial, and 
a glance at the wire will show the exact 
direction in which the object is located. 

The instrument is then taken to a 
level stretch of road and set up, and a 
stick is placed on end and marked at 
the height of the telescope. The stick 
is taken along the road about 200 yd., 
the telescope sighted on it, and the 
hand set. This makes the instrument 
level enough for all practical purposes. 
The plumb bob is then dropped, a dis- 
tance of 20 ft. measured from it on the 
road, and a mark made. The tele- 
scope is sighted on this mark, and a 
mark is made on the standard at the 
point of the arc, to which the hand 
points. Another 20 ft. is measured, or 
40 ft. from the bob, and another mark 
made. The telescope is sighted on 
it, and the location of the hand again 
marked. This works well up to about 
300 ft., then the marks begin to come 
very close together. This method is 
used for laying out town sites. The 
instrument is set up directly over a 
stake from which to work, and the 
telescope is turned down until the 20- 
ft. mark is indicated, when the opera- 
tor looks through the telescope and 
tells his helper where to set the stake. 
Then another is driven at the next 
point, and so on, until the limit of the 
instrument is reached. 

When doing railroad surveying sev- 
eral start out together, one with an ax 
to cut away brush; one to carry pegs; 
two to measure, or chain, the distance 
between stakes, and one to do the 
sighting. In this manner a line can 
be run that comes very near being per- 
fectly straight for three miles. 

A concrete example of how the tran- 
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sit was used to lay out a map of a 
ranch will now be given. The start 
was made on an east and west fence. 
The instrument was set 5 ft. from the 
fence at one point, and at the other 
end of the fence the stick was set at a 
point 5 ft. from the fence. When the 
stick was sighted, the wire cut the E 
and W on the compass, thus showing 
that the fence was set on a line, due 
east and west. The distance was 
measured from the fence to the house, 
which was 4 mile, and this was noted 
in a book. This operation was re- 
peated on the rear, and the distance 
found to be 780 ft. while the compass 
showed the direction to be 4 deg. 
west of south. The next line ran 427 
ft) ands dee. cast) ofmsouth ma Linis 
was kept up all the way around. After 
these notes had been obtained, it was 
an easy matter to take a piece of plain 
paper and strike a line representing 
north and south and lay off the direc- 
tions. A bevel protractor was used to 
find the degrees. The transit was set 
on the posts of the corrals and this 
saved the measuring out from the in- 
closure. The creek was surveyed in 
the same manner. So many feet south- 
west, so many feet west, so many feet 
5 deg. south of west, and so on, until 
its length was run. 

The transit can also be used for find- 
ing distances without measuring. A 
line from A to B is sighted, and F 
represents a point 44 mile distant, the 
line from F to G being 100 ft. A line 
is now sighted from A, through G to C. 
A person standing at D is directed to 
move toward the point E and he is 
stopped as soon as sighted in the tele- 
scope. He then measures the distance 
from D to E. Suppose this distance is 
250 ft. As each 100 ft. means 14 mile, 
and the 50 ft., 14 mile, the point Eis 114 
miles from the transit. This method 
can be used quite extensively and dis- 
tances obtained are fairly accurate. 





CA small whisk broom makes a handy 
cleaner to brush the caked grease and 
lint from pulleys and gear wheels 
where waste and rags are useless. 


To Enlarge or Reduce Plots 


Sometimes it is necessary to enlarge 
or reduce a plot to a different scale. 
This can be easily and quickly accom- 





Enlarging and Reducing Plots by Radial Lines from 
a Common Point Located Properly 


plished without resorting to the slow 
process of protracting the angles and 
scaling the individual lines. 

Take any point, P, and from it draw 
light pencil lines through each of the 
corners of the plot. On any one of 
these lines, as AP, lay off with dividers 
AG. equalste CP. Placevavtriancle on 
the line AB and with a straightedge, 
or another triangle, laid on the line 
mPeslide the former to, the, pomt.G, 
then draw line CD parallel with AB 
until it intersects the radial line PB. 
In the same manner draw line DE 
parallel with BF, and so on, all about 
the plot. A test of accuracy will be 
in striking the point C with the last 
line. If the original plot has a scale 
of 40 ft. to the inch the reduced plot 
would be 80 ft. to the inch. If it is 
required to enlarge the plot to 20 ft. 
to the inch, make AG equal to AP, and 
proceed as in the first case, using G 
as the starting point. 

The location of the point P is 





arbitrary and may be outside of the 
boundary of the plot or figure to be 
enlarged or reduced, but should be so 
located, if possible, that the radial line 
to any corner does not parallel either 
of the plot lines to that corner. If the 
point cannot be so located for all the 
lines, it may be necessary to scale the 
lines. A little practice in picking out 
the best location for the point will give 
gratifying results.— Contributed by 
Junius D. McCabe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A Lathe Bench 


While working at a bench, or foot- 
power lathe, it is quite convenient to 
have some sort of a seat to sit on while 
at work, or between operations. In 
making such a seat, I used a board, 27 
in. long and 12 in. wide, for the top, 
and two boards, 19 in. long and 12 in. 
wide, for the supports. Tnese boards 
were 34 in. thick. The supports were 
squared at the ends and securely fas- 
tened to the top with nails, their posi- 
tions being 3 in. in from the ends of 
the top board. These were well 


braced, as shown, and a cross board 











SIDE ELEVATION 


The Bench Provides a Seat for the Worker in Doing 
Operations on a Small Foot Lathe 


was placed between them, near the 
lower ends. 

The projecting ends of the top were 
cut out, and a box, 5 in. deep, con- 
structed against the supports. <A 


covering was made to fit in each of the 
openings in the top board and hinged 
to the outer edge of the box. The 
boxes made a convenient place for the 
tools used in the turning work—Con- 
tributed by Harold R. Harvey, Buhl, 
Idaho. 





Cleaning and Polishing Shoes 


In using the polishes now on the 
market for tan shoes, I found that the 
leather cracked in an unreasonably 
short time. The following was sug- 
gested and tried out with good results. 
Wash the shoes with castile soap and 
water by applying the mixture with a 
dauber. Work up a little lather and 
then rub dry with a cloth, without 
rinsing. The leather will be cleaned 
without becoming dark, and it will not 
crack. A higher polish may be ob- 
tained by using some paste polish in 
the usual manner.— Contributed by 
George Bliss, Washington, D. C. 





Shaving Cabinet Mounted on an 
Adjustable Pedestal 


The illustration represents a shaving 
cabinet mounted on an adjustable ped- 
estal, whose style and size are such 
that it may easily be moved about or 
set away without requiring much 
room. ‘The material required for its 
construction is as follows: 


1 framed mirror, 8 by 10 in. 

1 square-head bolt and wing nut, a? by 4 in. 
2 cabinet sides, % by 7 by 15 

2 partitions and shelf, % ae 6 by 6 in. 

1 cabinet top, % by ‘e a ie in. 


1 cabinet bottom, one 10% in 
2 cabinet backs an docrs,. ve ‘by & by 10% in. 
4 cabinet moldings, by 


4 cabinet support, BP ag by 36° ay 
e pedestal moldings, 1 fee 1 by 6 in. 

edestal i 1 by, 3 by 36 in. 
The 2 by 12 by 12) in. 

eases nails, rer varnish. 

The sidepieces of the cabinet are ex- 
tended at one corner, thereby forming 
the supports for the mirror. The door 
fits in between the sides and may be 
attached either by hinges or two wood 
screws, one on each side, holes being 
bored in the sides forming a loose fit 
for the screw so they can freely turn 
with the door. The pedestal consists 
of a 4-in. square box resting on the 
base block, and secured in place by 


‘ 
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means of molding strips. The sliding 
support for the cabinet consists of a 
2-in. square piece secured to the bot- 


























The Mirror a Cabinet are Mounted on a Pedestal 
That can be Moved as Desired 


tom of the cabinet by means of mold- 
ing, and provided with a slot so the 
support can freely slide over the clamp 
bolt, which fastens it in place by 
clamping it against the pedestal. If 
it is desired to conceal the head of the 
bolt, a recess should be made in the 
pedestal frame for it, as shown, so the 
support will freely slide over it. Be- 
fore assembling the pedestal it will be 
necessary to drill a hole in the front 
side in line with the recess of the back 
side, and insert the bolt. If this pre- 
caution is not taken, it will not be 
possible to insert the bolt, unless a 
hole be made for the head either 
through the back side or front side.— 
Contributed by D. Toppan, Water- 
WiletaNeo Ys 
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By R. H.. ALLEN 


OASTER bobs usually have about the same form 

of construction, and only slight changes from the 
ordinary are made to satisfy the builder. The one shown has 
some distinctive features which make it a sled of luxury, and the 
builder will pride himself in the making. A list of the materials 
required is given on the opposite page. Any 
wood may be used for the sled, except for the 
runners, which should be made of ash. 

Shape the runners all alike by cutting one out 
and using it as a pattern to make the others. 
After cutting them to the proper shape, a 
groove is formed on the under edge to admit 
the curve of a 5£-in. round iron rod about 
@® 1% in. deep. The iron rods are then 
shaped to fit over the runner in the 

groove and extend up the back part of 

the runner and over the top at the 
front end. The extensions should be 
flattened so that two holes can be 
drilled in them for two wood 
screws at each end. If the builder 
does not have the necessary 
equipment for flattening these 
ends, a local blacksmith can do 
it at a nominal price. After the 
irons are fitted, they are fas- 
tened in place. 
The top edges of the run- 
ners are notched for the 
crosspieces so that the top 
surfaces of these pieces 
will come flush with 
the upper edges of the 
runners, \ihewloca= 
tion of these 
pieces is not es- 
sential, but should 
be near the ends 
of the runners, 
and the notches of 
each pair of run- 
ners should coin- 


Coasting Is One of 

the Best Sports a Boy 
Enjoys during Winter, and 
a Sled of Luxury Is Some- 
thing to Be Proud of among 
thers on a Hill or Toboggan Slide 
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cide. When the notches are cut, fit in 
the pieces snugly, and fasten them with 
Small metal 


long slim wood screws. 


The supporting crosspiece on the 
front sled is fastened on top of the 
runners, at a place where its center 





Details Showing the 
Method of Rear- 
Sled Oscillation, 
the Bracing, and 

the Steering Wheel 





braces are then fastened to the runners 
and crosspiece on the inside, to stiffen 
the joint. 

As the rear sled must oscillate some, 
means must be provided for this tilt- 
ing motion while at the same time pre- 
venting sidewise turning. The con- 
struction used for this purpose 1s a 
hinged joint. The heavy 2 by 5-in. 
crosspiece is cut sloping on the width 
so that it remains 2 in. thick at one 
edge and tapers down to a feather edge 
at the opposite side. This makes a 
wedge-shaped piece, to which surface 
the three large hinges are attached. 
The piece is then solidly fastened to 
the upper edges of the runners that 
are to be used for the rear sled, and so 
located that the center of the piece will 
be 8 in. from the front end of the 
runners. 


will be 11 in. from the front end of the 
TUNNELS: 

The top board is prepared by making 
both ends rounding and planing the 
surfaces smooth. On the under side, 
the two crosspieces are placed, which 
should have two %-in. holes bored 
through the width of each, near the 
ends, to receive the eyebolts. They are 
placed, one with its center 12 in. from 
the end to be used for the rear, and the 
other with its center 8 in. from the 
front end, and securely fastened with 
screws. The shore is placed in the 
center of the board, and wires are run 
over it connecting the eyebolts. The 
eyebolts are then drawn up tightly to 
make the wire taut over the shore. 
This will prevent the long board from 
sagging. 

On the upper side of the board and 


LIST OF MATERIALS 


thick. 
thick. 
thick. 
thick. 
thick, 
thick, 


1 top, 6% ft. long, 16 in, wide, and 1% in. 
4 runners, 22 in, long, 4 in. wide, and 1 in. 
4 crosspieces, 16 in, long, 3in. wide, and 1 in. 


3 pieces, 16 in. long, 5 in. wide, and 2 in. 
1 piece, 16 in, long, 5 in. wide, and 1 in. 
1 shore, 16 in. long, 3 in. wide, and 1 in. 


4 seat backs, 12in. long, 16 in. wide, and 1 in, thick, 
1 dowel, 3 ft. long, and 1 in. in diameter. 

4 rods, % in, in diameter, and 30 in. long. 

4 eyebolts, % in. by 6 in. long. 

3 hinges, 5-in. strap. 

8 hinges, 3-in. strap. 
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beginning at the rear end, the backs 
are fastened at intervals of 18 in. They 
are first prepared by rounding the cor- 





keg hoop. A piece ot wood is fas- 
tened across its diameter, and the hoop 
is covered with a piece of garden hose 
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The Top Board is Well Braced on the Under Side and Fitted with Four Backs on Top to Make Ita 
Whine Baeucios Riding Sled, and the Runners are Provided with Metal Shoes for Speed 


ners on the ends used for the tops, and 
the opposite ends are cut slightly on 
an angle to give the back a slant. 
They are then fastened with the small 
hinges to the top board. On the edges 
of the top board, 1-in. holes are bored 
about 1 in. deep, and pins driven for 
foot rests. These are located 18 in. 
apart, beginning about 5 in. from the 
front end. The dowel is used for the 
pins, which are made 4 in. long. 

The steering device consists of a 
broom handle, cut to 18 in. in length, 
with one end fastened in a hole bored 
centrally in the 5-in. crosspiece of the 
front sled. A hole is bored in the top 
board through the center of the cross- 
piece fastened to the under side for 
the steering post. The broomstick is 
run through this hole after first plac- 
ing two metal washers on it. After 
running the stick through, a hardwood 
collar is fastened to it just above the 
top board, so that the top cannot be 
raised away from the sled. At the 
upper end of the broomstick a steering 
wheel is attached, made from a nail- 


and wrapped with twine. In the center 
of the crosspiece, a hole is bored to 
snugly fit on the broom handle, which 
is then fastened with screws. 

The rear sled is fastened to the top 
board with screws through the extend- 
ing wings of the hinges and into the 
crosspiece. Holes are bored in the 
front ends of all runners, and a chain 
or rope is attached in them, the loop 
end of the rear one being attached to 
the under side of the top board, and the 
ge in the front used for drawing the 
sled. 





To Prevent Drill from Catching As It 
Passes through Metal 


The regular slope of a drill will 
cause the cutting edge to catch as it 
breaks through the metal on the op- 
posite side of the piece being drilled. 
But if a twist drill is ground more flat 
like a flat drill, it will not “grab” into 
the metal as it passes through.—Con- 
tributed by James H. Beebee, Roch- 
ester, N. &. 
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An Ice Boat and Catamaran 


By ROBERT K. PATTERSON 


ee combination is produced by 
using the regular type of ice boat 
and substituting boats for the runners, 
to make the catamaran. 

in constructing the ice boat, use two 
poles, or timbers, one 16 ft. and the 
other 1014 ft. long, crossed at a point 
24% ft. from 
one end of the 
longer timber. 
The crossed 
mieces are 
firmly braced 
with wires, as 
shown. 

The mast, 
which should: 
be about 12 ft. 
long, is set 
into a mortise 
cut in the long 
timber, 15 in. 
from the front 
end, and is 
further stabil- 
ized by wires, 
as shown. A 
jib boom, 
about 6 ft. 
long, as well 
as a main 
boom, which 
toe Lie Fit. 
long, are hung 
on the mast 
in the usual 
manner. 

The front 
runners con- 
sist of band-iron strips, 18 in. long, 3 
in. wide, and 1% in. thick, with one edge 
ground like the edge of a skate, and 
the ends rounding, which are fastened 
with bolts to tie sides of wood pieces, 


ac 





eB t Provides an Ideal Outing in Winter Where There 
oes Is a Body of Water Large Enough for Sailing . 


18 in. long, 6 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, 
allowing the ground edge to project 
about 1 inch. 

When the ice-boat frame is made of 
poles, the runners are attached to a 
piece of wood, 12 in. long, shaped as 
shown and fastened at right angles 
with bolts 
Pun nies 
through the 
shouldered 
part diagonal- 
ly. This makes 
a surface on 
which the 
pole end rests 
and where it 
is securely 
fastened with 
DIO it Same lt 
squared tim- 
bers are used, 
the runners 
can be fas- 
tened directly 
to them. The 
rear, or guid- 
ing, runner is 
fastened be- 
tween two 
piecgegeof 
wood, sotthat 
its edge pro- 
jects; then it 
is clamped in 
a bicycle fork, 
which should 
be cut down 
so that about 
3 in. of the forks remain. A hole is bored 
through the rear end of the long pole to 
receive the fork head, the upper end of 
which is supplied with a lever. The 
lever is attached to the fork head by 





CATAMARAN 





The Ice-Boat Details, Showing 
Construction with Straight Poles 
Having Detachable Runners So 
the Boats can be Supplied in 
Their Stead to Make a Sailing 
Catamaran for Use in Summer 






































boring a hole through the lever end at 
a slight angle to fit the head, allowing 
sufficient end to be slotted, whereupon 
a hole is bored through the width of the 
handle, and a bolt inserted, to act asa 
clamp. 

A board is fastened on two cross- 
pieces mortised in the upper part of 
the pole, for a place to sit on when 
driving the boat. The sail can be con- 
structed of any good material to the 
dimensions given. 

To rig up the ice boat for use as a 
catamaran, place a pole across the 
stern, the length of the pole being 
equal to the one used on the front part 
of the ice boat. Two water-tight boats 
are constructed, 16 ft. long, 12 in. wide, 
and 10 in. deep at the center. To make 
these two boats procure six boards, 16 
it, long, 10 in. wide, and 1 in. thick. 
Three boards are used to make each 
boat. Bend one board so that it will 
be in an arc of a circle, then nail on 
the two side boards, after which the 
edges of the sides are cut away to the 
shape of the bent board. The runners 
are removed from the ice boat, and the 
boats fastened to the pole ends. A 
rudder is attached in the place of the 
rear, or guiding, runner. The tops of 
the boats, or floats, can be covered and 
made water-tight. 


Mind-Reading Effect with Cards 


Five cards are shown, and some one 
person is asked to think of two cards 
in the lot, after which the performer 
places the cards behind his back and 
removes any two cards, then shows 
the remaining three and asks if the 
two cards in mind have been removed. 
The answer is always yes, as it cannot 
be otherwise. 

To prepare the cards, take any 10 
cards from the pack and paste the back 
of one card to another, making five 
double cards. Removing any two cards 
behind the performer’s back reduces 
the number of cards to three, and when 
these are turned over they will not 
have the same faces so that the ones 
first seen cannot be shown the second 
time even though all five cards were 
turned over and shown. 





An Air Pencil to Make Embossed 
Letters 


The device illustrated is for making 
embossed letters on show cards, signs, 
post cards, etc. 


A small bulb, such as 





The Oilcan Spout Is the Reservoir to Hold the Paint, 
and the Bulb Produces the Air Pressure 
used on cameras, is procured, also the 
spout from a small oilcan. The bulb 

is fastened to the spout as shown. 

The material for use in the pencil is 
quick-drying mucilage thickened with 
flake white. If some special color is 
desired, tint the mixture with aniline. 
Fill the spout with the mixture and 
attach the bulb. Squeeze the bulb 
gently while forming the letters, then 
dust over with bronze, and allow 
to dry. 


An Endless Dish or Floor Mop 


A good way to use up cord that col- 
lects about the house, is to make an 
endless dish or floor mop of it. Pro- 
cure a thin board that will make a good 
length and wind the cord around it, 
then remove it from the board and tie 
the bunch together in the center. 


Combination Tie Rack and Collar Holder 


An unusual though simple tie rack 
can be made by supporting the tie bar 
in the center. By this arrangement the 
ties can be placed on it from either end, 






































{ Collar and 
i Tie Rack 
with Open-End Hang- 
ers So That the Arti- 
cles can be Slipped On 
Easily without being 
Passed behind a Bar 
as Is Usually the Case 


Skates Made of Wood 


Skates that will take the place of 
the usual steel-runner kind and which 
will prevent spraining of the ankles, 
can be made of a few pieces of 14-in. 
hardwood boards. 

Four runners are cut out, 2 in. wide 
at the back and 114 in. wide at the 
front, the length to be 2 in. longer 
than the shoe. The top edges of a 
pair of runners are then nailed to the 
under side of a board 4 in. wide, at its 
edges. 

A piece of board, or block, 2 in. wide 
is fastened between the runners at the 
rear, and one 1 in. wide, in front. Two 
bolts are run through holes bored in 
the runners, one just back of the front 
board, or block, and the other in front 
of the rear one. 

Four triangular pieces are fastened, 
one on each corner, so that the heel 
and toe of the shoe will fit between 
them, and, if desired, a crosspiece can 








thus avoiding the tedious threading 
through, required on the ordinary rack 
supported at each end. Collars may be 
hung on a peg placed above the tie bar. 








The pieces can be glued together 
and a good finish given in the usual 
way. The rack can be hung up by 
two screw eyes. The material re- 


quired consists of four pieces, dimen- 


sioned 54 by 5 by 8 in., ¥% by % by 
7% in., 3% by & by 3 in., and % by % 
by 2 in. respectively—Contributed by 
Arthur C. Vener, Dallas, Texas. 


be nailed in front of the heel. Straps 
are attached to the sides for attaching’ 
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Skates Made of 
Wood to Take the 
Place of the Steel-Runner 
Kind and Prevent Sprained Ankles 
the skate to the shoe. Both skates 
are made alike——Contributed by F. E. 
Kennar, Hennessey, Okla. 





(The best paint for paper roofing is 
asphaltum varnish. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































By MILDRED E. THOMAS 
’ ; ‘HE enthusiastic pushmobilist need 


not put aside his hobby during the 

winter, aS an amusement de- 
vice for use on ice, which will 
surpass the very best pushmo- 
bile, can be easily made as 
shown in the illustration. 

Similar to an ice yacht, only 
a great deal smaller, the ice 
glider will require three ordi- 
nary skates, two of which 
are fastened to the ends of 
the front crosspiece, so 
that their blades will 
stand at an angle of 
about 30 deg. with 
their edges outward. 
To get this angle, 
tapering blocks 
are fastened 
to the cross- 
pieceen ds 
as shown. 
The skates 
are then fas- 
Teetti.e1d to 
these blocks. 



















of 


Speed That can be Attained 
is Much Greater 


The cross- 
piece is 30 in. long and about 8 in. under side. 
wide. In the cen- 


ter of this piece 
an upright is con- 
structed, 26 in. 
high. The edges 
of the front cross- 
piece are cut ona 
slant so that a 
piece nailed to its 
front and back 
edge will stand 
sloping toward 
the rear. A han- 
dle, 24 in. long, is 
fastened between 


Detail of the Parts 

for the Construction 

of the Ice Glider, 
or Pushmobile 


The Glider is Pushed over the Ice 
Similarly to a Pushmobile, and the 





the two uprights at the upper end. 
The rear part is made of a board, 
8 in. wide and 40 in. long. The 
remaining skate is fastened in 
a perfectly straight position on 
the rear end. The skates may 
be attached with screws run 
through holes drilled in 
the top plates, or with 
straps. The front end 
of the rear board has 

a hole for a bolt to at 
tach it to the cente1 


the front cross- 
Puec €4y so 
that the lat- 
ter will turn 
to guide the 
glider. 

A pusher 
is prepared 
from a block 
of wood, into 
which nails 
are driven 
with their 
ends project- 
ing on the 


The block is strapped to 


one_ shoe, 
shown. 

The glider is 
used in the same 
mariner as a push- 
mobile. 

The pusher can 
be made in an- 
other way by us- 
ing sole leather 
instead of the 
block. Small slots 
are cut in the sides 
for the straps. 
Nails are driven 


as 


through the leather so that the points 
project. Either kind of pusher is 





The Block of Wood with Protecting Nails to Fasten 
on the Shoe That Does the Pushing 


especially adapted for the pushmobile 
to prevent wear on the shoe. 





Prony Brake for Testing Small Motors 


The ordinary prony brake is not, as 
a rule, sensitive enough to make an 
accurate test on small motors, such as 
those used in driving sewing machines, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
etc. The arrangement shown in the 
accompanying sketch has been used for 
this purpose with good results and 
was very accurate. The operation of 
the brake is exceedingly simple. 

A pulley without a crown face is at- 
tached to the shaft of the motor, which 



































Prony Brake Used in Connection with a Small 
Balance to Find the Horsepower 


is fastened to the top of a table or 
bench, and a balance mounted directly 
over the pulley. The support for the 
balance should be a narrow strip, which 
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in turn is supported on two upright 
pieces, as shown. A light rope is put 
under the pulley, and the ends are 
looped over the platforms of the bal- 
ance so that it does not interfere with 
the operation of the balance. The ends 
of the rope should be vertical and par- 
allel. The piece upon which the balance 
rests is raised by inserting wedges, 
thus increasing the tension in the rope. 
The resulting friction of the rope on 
the pulley increases the load. 

If the motor is running in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrow on the pul- 
ley, the tension in the left-hand end 
of the rope will be greater than in the 
right-hand end and a weight must be 
placed on the right-hand platform of 
the balance. When the weight W is 
adjusted so that the two pointers on 
the platforms are exactly opposite each 
other, the value of the weight W, in 
pounds, will represent the difference in 
pull, in pounds, between A and B. If 
the value of the weight W is known 
and also the speed of the machine when 
the weight was determined, the horse- 
power output can be computed by 
means of the following equation: 


6.2832X LX WXR.P.M, 
33,000 X12 


In this equation, L is the distance in 
inches from the center of the pulley to 
the center of the rope. Two ordinary 
spring balances may be substituted for 
the beam balance and the. difference in 
their readings taken for the value W. 
For best results, the tension in the 
slack end of the rope should be as 
small as possible, and it may be neces- 
sary to wrap the rope one or more 
times completely around the pulley. 
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A Mystic Fortune Teller 


Fortune telling by means of weights 
striking glasses or bottles is quite 
mysterious if controlled in a manner 
that cannot be seen by the audience. 
The performer can arrange two strikes 
for “no,” and three for “yes” to an- 
swer questions. Any kind of bottles, 
glass, or cups may be used. In the 
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bottles the pendulum can be suspended 
from the cork, and in the glasses from 
small tripods set on the table. 

The secret of the trick is as follows: 
A rubber tube with a bulb attached to 


———— 
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Holding Prints in a Liquid-Filled Tray 


After having considerable trouble in 
keeping my paper prints in the hypo 
fixing bath from curling, which would 











The Rocking of the Table is Caused by the Pressure of Air in the Bulb under the Foot, 
the Movement Causing the Pendulum to Swing and Strike the Glass 


each end is placed under a rug, one 
bulb being located under one table leg 
and the other near the chair of the per- 
former set at some distance from the 
table where it can be pressed with the 
foot. Some one selects a pendulum; 
the performer gazes intently at it, and 
presses the bulb under his foot lightly 
at first; then, by watching the sway- 
ing of the pendulum selected, he will 
know when to give the second impulse, 
and continue until the weight strikes 
the glass. As the pendulums are of 
different lengths they must necessarily 
swing at different rates per second. 
The impulses must be given at the 
proper time or else the pendulum will 
be retarded instead of increased in 
amplitude. A table with four legs is 
best to use, and the leg diagonally op- 
posite that with the bulb beneath it 
must not touch the carpet or floor. 
This can be arranged by placing pieces 
of cardboard under the other two legs. 
—Contributed by James J. McIntyre. 


force the edges out of the liquid, I 
found the plan here illustrated a. suc- 
cess. I procured a piece of wood, the 
size of a postcard, and stuck four 
glass push pins into one surface, one 
at each corner, and fastened a handle 
to the center of the upper side. The 
papers are first placed in the bath, then 





Push Pins on the Under Side of the Board Raise It 
and Provide a Space for the Prints in the Liquid 
the board is set over them with the 
pins down. This holds the prints 
under the liquid but does not press 
them tightly together—Contributed 

by J. J. Kolar, Maywood, II. 





GA piece of an old gunny sack will 
polish brass work very nicely. 


Cellar-Door Holder 


A cellar door that opened up against 
a wall required a catch of some kind to 
keep it open at times. As I did not 
want a catch to 
show on the 
wall, I devised a 
holder as shown. 
Three pieces of 
wood were 
nailed to the un- 
der side of the 
door in such po- 
sitions that they 
formed a recess 
in which a fourth 
piece, 2 in. wide 
and 1 in. thick, 
would slide end- 
ways. A_ knob 
was attached to 
the upper end of the slide, which 
served the double purpose of a handle 
and a stop for the slide. The manner 
of using the holder is clearly shown.— 
Contributed by H. T. Smith, Topeka, 
Kansas. 





An Emergency Pencil Compass 


The need of a compass when none 
was at hand caused me to quickly 
devise a substitute for the work. 
A piece of stiff wire, about the 
length of the pencil, was pro- 
cured, and several turns were 
made around the pencil, as 
shown. The lower straight 
end was filed to a point. 
The wire can be bent to 
obtain the radius dis- 
tance.—Contributed by 
Preston Ware, 
Rome, Ga. 


















CA very effective 
dip for brass and 
copper articles, 

that will leave a 
clean and bright 
finish, is 2 qt. of aqua fortis, 1 gal. 

of sulphuric acid, 1 pt. of water and a 

pinch of salt. 





Renewing Carbon Paper 


When carbon paper has been used 
several times, the preparation becomes 
almost worn off on some parts, while 
other parts of the paper are as good as 
new. The process of renewing is very 
simple and it can be done by anyone 
without special apparatus. All that is 
necessary is to hold the paper in front 
of a fire or over a radiator a few sec- 
onds. The heat will cause the prepara- 
tion to dissolve and spread over the 
paper, so that when it is dry the paper 
will have a new coating. This can be 
repeated, and in some cases will double 
the life of the carbon paper.—Contrib- 
uted by Chester M. Kearney, Danville, 
Quebec. 





How to Clinch a Finishing Nail 


A wire or finishing nail may be 
clinched as nicely as a wrought nail, 
if a nail punch 
or piece of iron 
is placed along 
the side of it, 
as shown at A, 
and the nail 
hammered into 
an arched form, 
as at B. The punch or rod is then 
withdrawn and the arch driven into 
the wood.—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





To Prevent Washbasin Bottom from 
Wearing Out 


The ears from some sirup buckets 
were removed and three of them sol- 
dered, at equal distances apart, on the 
bottom of the washbasin near the out- 
side edge of the lower part. These 
prevented the wear from coming on 
the bottom of the basin, and it lasted 
several times as long as ordinarily. — 
Contributed by A. A. Ashley, Blanket, 
phexass 





CTo curl feathers, heat slightly before 
a fire, then stroke with something like 
the back of a case knife. 
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O the inventive mind of the North 

American Indian we owe the 
snowshoe, and its conception was 
doubtless brought about through that 
prolific source of invention—necessity. 
The first models were crude web-footed 
affairs, but improvements in model 
and manner of filling the frames were 
gradually added until the perfected 
and graceful shoe of the present was 
finally reached. The first snowshoes 
were made by the Indians, and the 
Indians of Maine and Canada continue 
to fashion the finest models today. 

The snowshoe is a necessity for the 
sportsman and trapper whose pleasure 
or business leads him out in the open 
during the winter season, when roads 
and trails are heavily blanketed by a 
deep fall of powdery snow. But the 
use of the web shoe is by no means 
confined to the dweller in the wilder- 
ness, since the charm of wintry wood 
and plain beckons many lovers of the 
outdoors to participate in this invigor- 
ating sport, and snowshoe tramps are 
fast growing in popularity in and 
about our cities and towns. 

All the modern snowshoes are con- 
structed upon practically the same 
general lines, although the types of 
frames differ considerably in size as 


ow to Make 


and Use Them 
By Stillman Taylor 









PART I—Shapes of Snowshoes 


well as in shape, and the filling of hide 
is often woven in many varied and in- 
tricate patterns. The frame or bow— 
usually made of ash in order to get 
strength with light weight—is bent in 
many shapes, but the one shown in the 
diagram is a typical general-purpose 
shoe, and may be called standard. The 
frame is held in shape by means of 
two wooden cross braces, neatly mor- 
tised into the frame. These braces 
are spaced some 15 or 16 in. apart, and 
so divide the shoe into three sections, 
known as the toe, center, and heel. 
The filling is woven into a lanyard, 
which is a light strip of hide firmly 
laced to the frame through a double 
row of holes drilled in the wood. The 
center filling is woven of heavy strands 
of rawhide, in a fairly coarse mesh, be- 
cause this part of the shoe must bear 
the weight of the body and the brunt 
of wear. The end fillers for toe and 
heel are woven of lighter strands of 
hide, and the mesh is, of course, 
smaller. 

As may be noted by referring to the 
drawing, a center opening or “toe 
hole” is provided, and as the greater 
strain on the filling lies directly under 
the ball of the foot, the shoe is rein- 
forced at this point by the “toe cord” 
running across, and the “toe-cord 
stays,” which are tied in on each side 
of the toe hole—one end being fastened 
to the toe cord and the other lashed 
over the wooden cross bar of the 
frame. These reinforcing cords are 
formed of several strands of hide, the 
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stays being again wound with finer 
strands. 

To prevent slipping and to secure a 
good foothold while walking, the man- 
ner of attaching the foot to the shoe is 
of importance, and this is done by 
making use of a toe strap, which will 
allow the toe to push down through 
the toe opening as the heel of the foot 
is lifted in the act of walking. A sec- 
ond strap, or thong, leading from the 
top around the foot, above the curve of 
the heel, is needed to lend additional 
support in lifting the snowshoe, to ef- 
fect the easy shambling stride char- 
acteristic of the snowshoer. 

There are, of course, a great number 
of models or styles, some one style 
being popular in one locality, while an 
altogether different style is preferred 
in another part of the country. The 
most representative types are well 
shown in the illustrations, and a brief 
description will point out their prac- 
tical advantages, because each model 
possesses certain merits—one model 
being designed for fast traveling in 
the open, another better adapted for 
brush travel, while others are more 
convenient for use in a hilly country 
where much climbing is done, and so 
on. 

Style A is regarded by snowshoe ex- 
perts as an extreme style, for it is long 
and narrow. It is designed for fast 
traveling over smooth and level coun- 
try, and over loose, powdery snow. 
This style is much used by the Cree 
Indians, and is usually made 12 in. 
wide by 60 in. long, with a deeply up- 
curved toe. It is a good shoe for 
cross-country work, but is somewhat 
dificult to. manage on broken trails, 
when the snow is packed, and also af- 
fords rather slippery footing when 
crossing ice. Owing to the stout con- 
struction of the frame and reinforce- 
ment needed to retain the high, curved 
toe, style A is more difficult to manage 
than the more conservative models, 
and its stiffness of frame makes it 
more fatiguing to wear, while its use 
is a decided handicap in mountainous 
districts, because a curved toe always 
makes hill climbing more difficult. 
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Style B may be considered the or- 
dinary eastern model, and a common 
style best adapted for all-around use. 
It is a neat and gracefully designed 
frame, about 12 in. wide and 42 in. 
long, and is usually made with a 
slightly upcurving toe, about 2 in. turn 
at the toe being correct. When made 
by the Indians of Maine, this model is 
fashioned with a rather heavy heel, 
which is an advantage for fast walk- 
ing, while it increases the difficulty in 
quick turning. 

Style C is a favorite model among 
the hunters and woodsmen of New 
England. This is a splendid style for 
general purposes in this section of the 
country, since the full, round toe keeps 
the toe up near the surface, and lets 
the heel cut down more than the nar- 
row-toe models. Style C is an easy 
shoe to wear, and while not so fast as 
the long, narrow frame, its full shape 
iS more “convenient for jse™ ine ire 
woods. It is usually made with about 
1 to 114-in. turn at the toe. 

style 1D “is ‘the familiares “beag 
paw,” a model originating with the 
northeastern trapper. This model is 
well adapted for short tramps in the 
brush, and having a flat toe, is likewise 
a good shoe for mountain climbing. 
For tramping about in thick brush, a 
short, full shoe enables one to take a 
shorter stride and turn more quickly, 
but it is a slow shoe for straight-ahead 
traveling. 

When purchasing a pair of snow- 
shoes, some few important considera- 
tions should be kept in mind,.and the 
size and model will depend upon the 
man to some extent, since a large, 
heavy man will require a larger snow- 
shoe than would suffice for a person of 
lighter weight. Height also enters 
into the choice, and while a small per- 
son can travel faster and with less 
fatigue when equipped with a propor- 
tionately small shoe, a tall man will 
naturally pick out a larger-sized snow- 
shoe for his use. For a country where 
deep snows prevail, larger sizes are 
best, but in localities where the snow 
packs solidly and there is considerable 
ice, and in mountainous districts, 


or for rough-country traveling, the 
smaller sizes will give more satisfac- 
tion and prove more durable also. For 
a wet-snow locality, the center filling 
should be strung in rather coarse mesh, 
while for soft, powdery snow, a finer 
mesh will be the logical choice. 

There are snowshoes and snow- 
shoes, and while there are fine models 
regularly stocked by a few of the bet- 
ter sporting -goods 
firms, there is likewise 
a deal of poorly made 
snowshoes on the mar- 
ietameit ts well to: pay 
a fair price and Se- 
cure a dependable 
handmade article, for 
the cheaper snowshoes 
—often filled with 
seine twine and the 
cheapest hide (com- 
monly known in the 
trade as “gut’)—will 
warp and twist in the 
frame, and the shoddy 
filling will soon be- 
come loosened up and 
“bag” after a little use. 
The best snowshoes 
that the writer is’ ac- 
quainted with are made 
by the Indians, and 
the filling is ordinarily 
made of neat’s hide; 
cowhide for the center 
filling, and calfskin for 
tiem tocmana ieel, ~— A 
first-class pair of snow- 
shoes may be had for 
about $6 to $7.50, and 
when possible to do so, 
it is best to have them 
made to order. This 
plan is, of course, 
necessary in case one wishes to incor- 
porate any little wrinkles of his own 
into their making, or desires a flatter 
toe, lighter heel, or a different mesh 
from the usual stock models. 

Where but one pair of snowshoes is 
purchased, style B will probably prove 
the best selection, and should be or- 
dered with the flat toe, or a turn not 
greater than 1 in. The frame may be 
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CROSS BAR 


TOE, STAYS 


FILLING 


FRAME OR BOW 


in either one or two pieces, depending 
upon the size of the shoe and the ideas 
of the Indian maker, but it is well to 
specify white ash for the frames in the 
order. No Indian maker would be 
guilty of using screws or other 
metal fastenings, but many of the 
cheap and poorly fashioned snowshoes 
are fastened at the heel with screws, 
thus making this a decidedly weak 
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The Frame of a Snowshoe in Its Usual Construction, Showing the 
Crosspieces with Their Laced Fillings of Hide and 
Different Parts Named, for a Ready Reference 


the 


point, since the wood is quite certain 
to split after a little rough service. 
In contrast to the poor workmanship 
of these low-priced snowshoes, the 
Indian-made article is fashioned from 
sound and properly seasoned wood; 
the cross bars are snugly fitted by 
mortising to the frame; the filling is 
tightly woven, and the heel is properly 
fastened by lacing with a rawhide 

































Snowshoe Experts Regard This 
for It 


as an Extreme Style, 
is Long and Narrow 


thong. However, In- 
dian makers are likely 
to make the toe small 
and leave the wood to 
form a rather heavy 
hee 1S Sone ite w. 
woodsmen and sports- 
men may prefer this 
model, but the major- 
ity favor a fuller toe 
and a lighter heel for 
general use, because 
the regulation Indian 
model, cutting down at 
toe and heel equally 
deep, increases the dif- 
ficulty of easy travel- 
ing over soft snow, al- 
though it is a good 
shoe when used over 
broken trails. 

When buying snow- 
shoes at the store, see 
that the frames are 
stoutly and well made, 
and for all-around use, 


it is a good idea to 
select a filling of good 
heavy weight and with 
a firmly woven and 
open mesh, say, about 
of) 107 nem toemana 
heel sections will, of 
course, be of finer-cut 
hide and smaller mesh, 
and it is wise to avoid 
those shoes employing 
seine twine for the end 
filling. Some factory- 
made snowshoes are 
given a coat or two of 
varnish, but this, while 
serving to make them 
partly waterproof, 
makes them rather 
slippery when crossing 
logs and ice. Most 
woodsmen prefer to 
leave both frame and 
filling in their natural: 
condition. 
ile hee 
snowshoe is 
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This Snowshoe is Considered 

the Ordinary Eastern Model 

and One Best Adapted for 
All-Around Use 


provided with a gener- 
ously large toe hole, so 
that ample foot cover- 
ing may be used. This 
point is generally over- 
looked in the machine- 
made product, and the 
foe) cords are. also 
frequently roughly 
formed, thus chafing 
the feet) and making 
them sore. These de- 
tails may or may not 
prove a handicap for 
short tramps near 
town, but for long 
trips through the 
woods, they are im- 
portant considerations. 

The Indian manner 
of tying the snowshoe 
to the foot by means of 
a single twisted and 
knotted thong is a 
good method of attach- 
ment, in that, if the 
thong is properly ad- 








































The Style 
Illustrated Here 
is Splendid 
for General 
Purposes and is 
a Favorite 
among Hunters 
and Woodsmen 





justed to the requisite 
snugness in the first 
place, the shoes may 
be quickly removed by 
a simple twist of the 
ankle. A better fasten- 
ing is secured by using 
a fairly wide (%4 in.) 
toe strap and a long 
thong. The toe strap 
is placed over the toes, 
immediately over the 
ball of the foot, and se- 
cured against slipping 
by weaving the ends in 
and out between the 
meshes of the filling un- 
til it reaches the frame 
on either side. This 
grips the toe strap 
firmly and does away 
with the necessity of 
tying a knot. A nar- 
row thong, about 4 ft. 
long, is now doubled, 
the center placed just 





This is the Familiar ‘‘Bear’s- 

Paw’’ Model, Originated by 

the Northeastern Trapper for 

Use on Short Tramps and 
in Brush 





above the heel of the foot, and the 
ends passed under the toe cord, just 
outside of the toe-cord stays on each 
side. The thong is then brought up 
and across the toes, one end passing 
over and the other under the toe 
strap. Each end of the thong is now 
looped around the crossed thong, on 
either side, and then carried back over 
the back of the heel and knotted with 
a common square or reef knot. Calf- 
skin makes a good flexible foot bind- 
ing, or a suitable strip of folded cloth 
or canvas may be used. 

The regulation snowshoe harness, 
consisting of a leather stirrup for the 
toe and an instep and heel strap, will 
be found more comfortable than the 
thong, and when once adjusted snugly 
to the foot, the shoes may be quickly 
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taken off and put on again by pushing 
the heel strap down, when the foot may 
be slipped out of the toe stirrup. 

The use of heavy leather shoes is of 
course undesirable, and the only cor- 
rect footwear for snowshoeing is a pair 
of high-cut moccasins, cut roomy 
enough to allow one or more pairs of 
heavy woolen stockings to be worn. 
The heavy and long German socks, ex- 
tending halfway to the knee, drawn 
on over the trouser legs, are by far the 
most comfortable for cold-weather 
wear. The feet, thus shod, will not 
only be warm in the coldest weather, 
but the free use of the toes is not in- 
terfered with. Leather shoes are cold 
and stiff, and the heavy soles and 
heels, chafing against the snowshoes, 
will soon ruin the filling. 


Soldering and Riveting 
By JOHN D. ADAMS 


There are two simple processes that 
every experimenter should master: 
soldering and riveting. The large sold- 
ering copper will find only a very re- 
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A Small Torch Made of a Penholder is Handy to 
Use in Soldering Electrical Apparatus 











stricted use with the amateur on ac- 
count not only of its clumsiness, but of 
the fact that it requires a fire, which 
is often impracticable to obtain. The 
experimenter should therefore con- 
struct a small alcohol lamp, which, 
after a little experience, will reveal the 
following advantages: It may be 
brought into instant use at any place; 
it will make a more perfect connection ; 
with a small blowpipe places may be 
reached that are entirely inaccessible 
to the large iron; several small pieces 
may be set in position and soldered 
without disturbing them, which is 
quite impossible with the large iron. 
To make such a lamp, procure a 
small wide-mouthed bottle so that very 
little alcohol will be necessary and the 
lamp may be tipped at any desired 
angle. A short piece of seamless brass 


tubing should be procured, or, prefer- 
ably, one of those capped brass cylin- 
ders for holding pencil leads, the but- 
ton of which should be sawn off and 
the cap used to keep the alcohol from 
evaporating. A good, sound cork is 
next in order, and in cutting the central 
hole, use the brass tube, which should 
be sharpened around the lower end. 
Proceed with a rotary motion, and a 
clean core will be removed. If an or- 
dinary lamp wick is not at hand, soft 
cotton string 
may be bundled 
up as a substi- 
bE SSHESIay 
lamp is safe, 
odorless and will 
not blacken the 
work in the least 
as in the case of 
kerosene or gas- 
oline. 

There are many good soldering 
fluxes on the market, but that obtained 
by dissolving as much scrap of zine 
as possible in muriatic acid will solder 
practically everything that may be 
necessary, provided, of course, the sur- 
faces are filed or scraped bright. Wire 
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solder is usually the most convenient, 
as small pieces can be readily cut off 
and placed directly on the work where 
required. A small blowpipe is often 
a valuable adjunct, as it makes possi- 
ble a long, narrow flame that may be 
directed in almost any direction. 

Where numerous small connections 
are to be made, as is often the case with 
electrical apparatus, the small torch 
illustrated will be found very conven- 
ient. It is simply an old penholder 
with the wood portion shortened 
somewhat and 
the) simetal “end 
filed off square 
and cleaned out. 
This is then 
filled with wicking, and it is only neces- 
sary to dip it in alcohol in order to 
soak up enough to solder an ordinary 
connection. 

The second simple process, of which 
many fail to appreciate the usefulness 
in experimental work, is that of rivet- 
ing—particularly when done on a small 
scale. Very often the material in hand 
is tempered steel and cannot, therefore, 
be soldered to advantage, or it may be 
a.case where subsequent heating makes 
a heat-proof connection imperative. 
Then, again, the joint may require the 
combined strength of both solder and 
rivet. 

When properly set, the strength of 
the ordinary brass pin, when used as 
a fivet, is quite great. Should the 
work require a particularly soft rivet, 
it is only necessary to hold the pin for 
a moment in the flame of a match. A 
somewhat larger and stronger rivet 
may be made by softening and cutting 
to the required length the small flat- 
headed nails used in making cigar 
boxes. The ordinary shingle nail is 
also of a suitable shape after the burrs 
have been filed off under the head. 

In setting these small rivets, it is 
absolutely necessary that they closely 
fit the holes, as at A, otherwise the re- 
sult will be as indicated at B in the 
sketch. Be careful not to leave too 
great a length for rounding over on the 
metal. This extra length should ap- 
proximately equal the diameter of the 
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rivet and must be filed flat on the top 
before riveting. In case of pins, it will 
be found easier to cut them off to the 
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A Few Joints Where Rivets are Used to Hold the 
Parts Solidly Together 
































proper length after they are inserted. 
Use the smallest hammer available, 
striking many light blows rather than 
a few heavy ones. 





A Whistle 


Cut a circular piece of tin any con- 
venient size, preferably 3 in. in diam- 
eter, and bend it across the diameter so 
that it will be 
in a narrow U- 
shape. Then drill 
or punch a hole 
through both 
parts as shown. 
Place it in the mouth with the open 
edges out, being sure to press the lips 
on the metal tightly on both upper and 
lower pieces outside of the holes and 
to rest the tongue against the edge 
of the tin, even with the holes, and 
blow. 

The result of the first attempt may 
not be a sound, but with a little prac- 
tice any familiar tune may be whistled. 
—Contributed by Chas. C. Bradley, W. 
Toledo, O: 








Card-and-Coin Trick 


If a card is balanced on the finger and 
a coin placed on the card directly over 
the finger, one 
would not think 
thateerne sca rd 
could be flipped 
out leaving the 
coin on the finger 
end. This is eas- 
ily accomplished, 
if care is taken to snap the card sharpl 
and squarely—Contributed by R. 
Neland, Minneapolis, Minn. 





How to Make a Costumer 


With but little skill, and such tools 
as are ordinarily found around a home, 
a plain but serviceable costumer can be 
made, as shown 
in the sketch. 
The necessary 
materials for it 
are: One main 
post, 1% in. 
square and about 
61% ft. long; four 
lege, ore is010ut 
brackets, 34 by 6 
DY om ee TOUr 
it acs sy clothes 
hooks, and the 
necessary screws 
and varnish for 
assembling and 











finishing. 
dheveen ter 
post should be 


chamfered at the 
top to relieve the 
abruptness. The 
four legs should 
all be made alike 
and in some 
shape that allows 
them to be fas- 
tened to the post in a simple manner. 
In the sketch, the legs are fastened to 
the post by one visible screw at the top 
and one put in on an incline through 
the bottom edge of the leg. The clothes 
hooks are fastened to the post in pairs 
at different heights, thereby preventing 
the screws of adjacent hooks from run- 
ning into one another. The finish of 
the costumer should be such as to 
match the woodwork of its surround- 
ings—Contributed by Harry A. Pack- 
ard, Norway, Maine. 











Window Catch Used for Locking an 
Extension Table 


To prevent the two ends of an exten- 
sion table from pulling apart when not 
desired, an ordinary window catch can 
be fastened and locked in place to the 
under side of the table top with one 
part on each end of the table. If but 
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one catch is used and fastened in the 
center, it is best to mark it off first, and 
then pull the table ends apart to fasten 
the catch more easily. It may be de- 
sired to use two catches for a very 
heavy table, in which case it would be 
best to place one on either side of the 
center.—Contributed by F. M. Gris- 
wold, New York, N. Y. 





Relieving Pressure on Heated Canned 
Foods for Opening 


In opening a can of food that has 
been heated, the instant the cover is 
punctured the steam will force out a 
part of the contents, which is very an- 
noying. To avoid this, pour a little 
cold water on the cover and allow it 
to remain a few seconds, then turn it 
off and immediately puncture the 
cover. This will counteract the interior 
force, and the can may be opened with- 
out trouble—Contributed by Joseph 
Kohlbecher, Jr., San Francisco, Cal. 





Clothespin Bag 


Clothespins are usually kept in a bag, 
and the one our home possessed had a 
draw string 
which would al- 
ways stick and 
hold the bag 
shut. The rem- 
edy for this, and 
a time saver also, 
was to remove 
the draw string 
and insert in- 
stead a piece of 
wire, which was 
afterward shaped 
to a circle with 
an eyelet at the 
joint. The bag 
can be hung ona 
nail and the 
mouth is always 
open to its fullest 
extent, yet lies 
flat against the 
y Jas. Al sHart 
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wall.—Contributed b 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












7 HOW TO MAKE 
\_AND USE THEM 


By Stillman Taylor 


PART II—Making the Shoe 


[In making the snowshoe it may be necessary to refer to the previous 
chapter to select the style, or to locate the name of the parts used in the 
description.—Editor. ] 






























NOWSHOE mak- 

ing is an art, and 
while few, if any, 
white men can equal 
the Indian in weaving the intricate pat- 
terns which they prefer to employ for fill- 
ing the frames, it is not very difficult to 
fashion a good solid frame and then fill it 
by making use of a simple and open system 
of meshing. For the frames, white ash is 
much the best wood, but hickory and white 
birch are dependable substitutes, if the 
former cannot be obtained. Birch is per- 
haps the best wood to use when the sports- 
man wishes to cut and split up his own 
wood, but as suitable material for the 
frames may be readily purchased for a 
small sum, probably the majority of the 
readers will elect to buy the material. Any 
lumber dealer will be able to supply white 
ash, and it is a simple matter to saw out 
the frames from the board. The sawed-out 
frame is inferior to the hand-split bow, but 
if good, selected material can be obtained, 
there will be little, if any, difference for 
ordinary use. ‘ 

When dry and well-seasoned lumber is 
used, the frame may be made to the 
proper dimensions, but when green 
wood is selected, the frame must be 
made somewhat heavier, to allow for 
the usual shrinkage in seasoning. For 
a stout snowshoe frame, the width 
should be about 17% in.; thickness at 
toe, 7 in., and thickness at heel, 7% in. The Design of the Snowshoe is Traced on a Board 


: d Block Used to Shape the 
The frame should be cut 2 in. longer Ruane irauie or Low sn. 


than the finished length desired, and 
in working the wood, remember that 
the toe of the finished frame will be the 
center of the 
stick; the heel, 
the end of the 
stick, and the 
center of the 
shoe will lie half- 
way between the 
heel and toe. 








Atter) tive 

Locate the Cross Bate frames h ave 
by Balancing the Frame, 1c 

Then Fit the Ends in been _ finished, 

Shallow Mortises the dry wood 


must be steamed 
before it can be safely bent to the re- 
quired shape, and before doing this, a 
wooden bending form must be made. 
An easy way to make this form is to 
first draw a pattern of the model on a 
sheet of paper, cut out the pencil mark, 
and, placing this pattern on a board, 
carefully trace the design on the 
wooden form. A number of cleats, or 
blocks, of wood will now be needed; 
the inside blocks being nailed in posi- 
tion, but the outside stay blocks being 
simply provided with nails in the holes, 
so they may be quickly fastened in 
position when the steamed frame is 
ready for the form. 

To make the frame soft for bending 
to shape, steaming must be resorted to, 
and perhaps the easiest way of doing 
this is to provide boiling water in a 





Begin Weaving the Toe Filling at the Corner of 
Cross Bar and Frame, Carrying It Around 
in a Triangle until Complete 


wash boiler, place the wood over the 
top, and soak well by mopping with 
the boiling water, shifting the stick 
about until the fibers have become soft 


and pliable. After 10 or 15 minutes of 
the hot-water treatment, wrap the stick 
with cloth and bend it back and forth 
to render it more and more pliable, then 
use the hot-water treatment, and re- 
peat the process until the wood is suf- 
ficiently soft to bend easily without 
splintering. The toe being the greatest 
curve, must be well softened before 
putting on the form, otherwise the 
fibers are likely to splinter off at this 
point. When the frame is well soft- 
ened, place it on the bending ior 
while hot, slowly bend it against the 
wooden inside blocks, and nail on the 
outside blocks to hold it to the proper 
curve. Begin with the toe, and after 
fastening the outside blocks to hold 
this end, finish one side, then bend the 
other half to shape. The bent frame 
should be allowed to dry on the form 
for at least a week; if removed before 
the wood has become thoroughly dry 
and has taken a permanent set, the 
frame will not retain its shape. The 
same bending form may be used for 
both frames, but if one is in a hurry 
to finish the shoes, two forms should be 
made, and considerable pains must be 
taken to make them exactly alike in 
every way. 

When the frames are dry, secure the 
tail end of the frame by boring three 
holes about 4 in. from the end, and 
fasten with rawhide. The work of fit- 
ting the two cross bars may now be 
undertaken, and the balance of the 
snowshoe depends upon fitting these 
bars in their proper places. Before 
cutting the mortise, spring the two 
bars in the frame about 15 in. apart, and 
balance the shoe in the center by hold- 
ing it in the hands. When the frame 
exactly balances, move the bars suffi- 
ciently to make the heel about 3 oz. 
heavier than the toe, and mark the 
place where the mortises are to be cut. 
The cross bars and mortise must be a 
good tight fit, and a small, sharp chisel 
will enable the builder to make a neat 
job. It is not necessary to cut the 
mortise very deep; 14 in. is ample to 
afford a firm and snug mortised joint. 

The lanyard to which the filling is 
woven is next put in, by boring pairs 


of small holes in the toe and heel sec- 
tions, and lacing a narrow rawhide 
thong through the obliquely drilled 
holes. Three holes are then bored in 
the cross bar—one on each side about 
1144 in. from the frame, and the third 
in the center of the bar; the lanyard 
being carried through these holes in the 
cross bar. 

Begin the toe filling first, by making 
an eye in one end of the thong, put the 
end through the lanyard loop and then 
through the eye, thus making a slipknot. 
Start to weave at the corner where the 
bar and frame are mortised, carry the 
strand up and twist it around the lan- 
yards in the middle of the toe, then carry 
it down and make a like twist around 
the lanyard loop in the opposite corner. 
The thong is now looped around the 
next lanyard (No. 2 from the cross- 
bar lanyard) and fastened with the 
twisted loop knot illustrated. Continue 
the strand across the width of toe 
space and make a similar loop knot on 
No. 2 lanyard on the starting side, 
twist it around the strand first made 
and loop it under the next cross-bar 
lanyard loop, then carry it up and twist 
it around the lanyard loop in the toe 
of the frame, continuing in the same 
manner until the last lanyard of the toe 
is reached, when the space is finished 
by making the twisted loop knot until 
the space is entirely filled. It is a dif- 
ficult matter to describe by text, but 
the illustrations will point out the 
correct way, and show the manner of 
making an endless thong by eye-splic- 
ing, as well as illustrating the wooden 
bodkin or needle used in pulling the 
woven strands taut. This bodkin is 
easily made from a small picce of wood, 
about 14 in. thick, and about 2 in. long. 


An Endless Thong is Made with Eyes Cut_in the 
Ends of the Leather, and Each Part is Run 
through the Eye of the Other 
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To simplify matters, the heel may be’ 


filled in the same manner as the toe. 
For the center, which must be woven 
strong and tight, a heavier strand of 
hide must be used. Begin with the 
toe cord first, and to make this amply 


strong, carry the strand across the 
frame five or six times, finishing with 
a half-hitch knot, as shown, then carry 





The Heel Filling is Woven by Making the Connection 
with the Lanyard in the Same Manner as 
for the Toe Filling 


it up and twist it around the cross bar 
to form the first toe-cord stay. 

As may be noted, the center section 
is filled by looping back and twisting 
the strands as when filling the toe. 
However, the filling is looped around 
the frame instead of a lanyard, and a 
clove hitch is used. A toe hole, 4 in. 
wide, must be provided for, and when 
enough of the filling has been woven 
in to make this opening, the thong is 
no longer looped around the cross bar, 
but woven through the toe cord. As 
the filling ends in the toe cord, it should 
be woven in and out at this point sev- 
eral times, finishing the toe hole by 
looping a strand around the cross bar 
at the side of the toe hole, then pass- 
ing it down the toe-cord stay by twist- 
ing around it; then twisted around the 
toe cord along the filling to the other 
side of the toe hole, where it is twisted 
around the toe-cord stay on the oppo- 
site side, looped around the frame and 
ended in a clove hitch. 

At the first reading, it will doubtless 
appear difficult, but a careful examina- 
tion of the illustrations will soon show 
how the trick is done, and indeed it is 
really a very simple matter, being one 
of those things which are easier to do 
than it is to tell how to do them. The 
method of filling has been purposely 
made simple, but the majority of shoes 
are filled in practically the same man- 
ner, which answers quite as well as the 
more intricate Indian design. 


The knack of using the snowshoe is 
quickly mastered, providing the shoes 
are properly attached, to allow the toe 
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The Center must be Woven Strong and Tight, 
and for This Reason a Heavier Strand of 
Hide must be Used 


ample freedom to work down through 
the toe hole as each foot is lifted. The 
shoe is, of course, not actually lifted in 
the air, but rather slid along the sur- 
face, half the width of one shoe cover- 
ing the other when it is lifted in the act 
of walking. At first the novice may be 
inclined to think snowshoes a bit cum- 
bersome and unwieldy, and doubt his 
ability to penetrate the brush. How- 
ever, as the snowshoer becomes accus- 
tomed to their use, he will experience 
little if any difficulty in traveling where 
he wills. When making a trail in a 
more or less open country, it is a good 
plan to blaze it thoroughly, thus en- 
abling one to return over the same 
trail, in case a fall of snow should occur 
in the meantime, or drifting snow fill 
up and obliterate the trail first made. 
When the trail is first broken by travel- 
ing over it once by snowshoe, the snow 
is packed well and forms a solid foun- 
dation, and even should a heavy fall 
of snow cover it, the blaze marks on 
tree and bush will point out the trail, 
which will afford faster and easier 
traveling than breaking a new trail 
each time one journeys in the same 
direction. 

A. well-made pair of snowshoes will 
stand a couple of seasons’ hard use, or 
last for a yeat or two longer for gen- 
eral wear. To keep them in good 
shape, they should be dried out after 
use, although it is never advisable to 





place them close to a hot fire, or the 
hide filling will be injured. Jumping 
puts severe strain on the frame of the 
shoe, and while damage may not occur 
when so used in deep, soft snow, it is 
well to avoid the possibility of break- 
age. Accidents will now and then 
happen, to be sure, and as a thong may 
snap at some unexpected moment, keep 
a strand or two of rawhide on hand, 
to meet this emergency. 





Combination Settee Rocker and Cradle 


By fastening a frame with hinges to 
the front of a settee rocker, a combina- 
tion piece of furniture can be made, 
which may be used either as a regular 
settee or as acradle. For this purpose, 
a covered frame should be provided, 
being sufficiently long to extend across 
the front between the arm supports and 
having such a width that it will easily 
fit under the arms when hinged to the 
seat, as shown in the illustration. To 
keep the frame in position while serv- 
ing as a cradle front, or when turned 
down for regular use, screw hooks are 
placed at each end, so that, in the for- 
mer case, the frame, when swung up, 
can be secured in place by attaching 
the hooks to screw eyes fastened under 
the arm supports; while, for regular 
use, the frame is secured in its swung- 





A Settee Rocker with a Front Attachment to Make 
It into a Cradle When Desired 


down position by fastening the hooks 
into screw eyes properly placed in the 
front legs—Contributed by Maurice 
Baudier, New Orleans, La. 
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Snowball Thrower 
By ALBERT BATES, JR. 


which all 
mounted. The upper end of the arm 
C has a piece, K, to which is attached a 


The snow fort with its infantry is 
not complete without the artillery. A 
set of mortars, or cannon, placed in the 
fort to hurl snowballs at the entrenched 
enemy makes the battle more real. A 
device to substitute the cannon or a 
mortar can be easily constructed by 
any boy, and a few of them set in a 
snow fort will add greatly to the 
interest of the conflict. 

The substitute, which is called a 
snowball thrower, consists of a base, 
A, with a standard, B, which stops the 
arm C, controlled by the bar D, when 
the trigger E is released. The tripping 
of the trigger is accomplished by the 
sloping end of D on the slanting end 
of the upright F. Sides, G, are fast- 
ened on the piece F, with their upper 
ends extending above the bar D, to 
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The Dimensioned Parts and the Detail of the 
Completed Snowball Thrower 


prevent the latter from jumping out 
when it is released by the trigger. 

The trigger E is tripped with the 
handle H, connected to the piece J, on 





the working parts are 





Cannonading a Snow Fort with the Use of a 
Snowball Thrower 


tin can, L, for holding the snowball to 
be thrown. A set of door springs, M, 
furnishes the force to throw the snow- 
ball. 

All the parts are given dimensions, 
and if cut properly, they will fit to- 
gether to make the thrower as 
illustrated. 


Springs on the Chains of a Porch 
Swing 


Two coil springs of medium strength 
placed in the chains of a porch swing 
will make it ride easier and also take 
up any unpleasant jars and rattles 
occasioned when a person sits heavily 
in the swing. If the swing is provided 
with a four-chain suspension, the 
springs should be used on the two rear 
chains to get the best results—Con- 
tributed by E. K. Marshall, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
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Homemade Water Meter 


Where it is necessary to measure 
water in large quantities the meter il- 
lustrated will serve the purpose as well 





When a Bucket is Filled to the Proper Amount 
It is Turned Out by the Weight 

as an expensive one, and can be made 
cheaply. The vessel, or bucket, for 
measuring the water is made diamond- 
shaped, as shown in Fig. 1, with a 
partition in the center to make two 
pockets of a triangular shape, each 
holding 2 qt., or any amount of suffi- 
cient size to take care of the flow of 
water. 

The part forming the pockets is 


swung on an axis fastened to the lower 


part, which engages into bearings fas- 
tened to the sides of the casing, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Stops, A, are placed 
in the casing at the right places for 
each pocket to spill when exactly 2 qt. 
of water has run into it. It is obvious 
that when one pocket is filled, the 
weight will tip it over and bring the 
other one up under the flow of water. 

The registering device consists of 
one or more wheels worked with pawls 
and ratchets, the first wheel being 
turned a notch at a time by the pawl 
B, Fig. 3. If each pocket holds 2 qt., 
the wheel] is marked as shown, as each 


pocket must discharge to cause the 
wheel to turn one notch. The second 
wheel is worked by the lever and pawl 
C, which is driven with a pin D located 
in the first wheel. Any number of 
wheels can be made to turn in a like 
manner.—Contributed by F. A. Porter, 
Oderville, Utah. 





A Snowball Maker 


Snowball making is slow when car- 
ried on by hand, and where a thrower 
is employed in a snow fort it becomes 
necessary to have a number of assist- 
ants in making the snowballs. The 
time of making these balls can be 
greatly reduced by the use of the snow- 
ball maker shown in the illustration. 

The base consists of a board, 24 in. 
long, 61% in. wide, and 1 in. thick. A 
block of wood, A, is hollowed out in 
the center to make a depression in the 
shape of a hemisphere, 21 in. in diame- 
ter and 114 in. deep. This block is 
nailed to the base about 1 in. from one 
end. To make the dimensions come 
out right, fasten a block, B, 6 in. high, 
made of one or more pieces, at the 
other end of the base with its back 
edge 1414 in. from the center of the 
hemispherical depression. On top of 
this block a lever, C, 20 in. long is 
hinged. Another block, D, is made 





A Device for Making Snowballs Quickly 
and Perfectly Spherical in Shape 


with a hemispherical depression like 
the block A, and fastened to the under 
side of the lever, so that the depres- 
sions in both blocks will coincide. The 
lever end is shaped into a handle. 


Two uprights, FE, are fastened to the 
back side of the block A as guides for 
the lever C. A piece is fastened across 
their tops, and a spring is attached be- 
tween it and the lever. A curtain-roll- 
er spring will be suitable. 

In making the balls a bunch of snow 
is thrown into the lower depression 
and the lever brought down with con- 
siderable force——Contributed by Ab- 
bott W. France, Chester, Pa. 





An Inexpensive Bobsled 


Any boy who can drive a nail and 
bore a hole can have a bobsled on short 
notice. The materials necessary are 


four good, solid barrel staves; four 
blocks of wood, 4 in. long, 4 in. wide, 
and 2 in. thick; two pieces, 12 in. long, 
4 in. wide, and 1 in. thick; one piece, 
i2einewlons, 2 in. wide, and 124 in. 
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A Bobsled of Simple Construction Using Ordinary 
Barrel Staves for the Runners 


thick; and a good board, 4 ft. long, 12 
in. wide, and 1 in. thick. 

The crosspieces and knees are made 
with the blocks and the 1-in. pieces, 
12 in. long, as shown; to which the 
staves are nailed for runners. One 
of these pieces with the runners is fas- 


tened to one end of the board, the’ 


other is attached with a bolt in the 
center. The 134 by 2-in. piece, 12 in. 
long, is fastened across the top of the 
board at the front end. A rope fas- 
tened to the knees of the front runners 
provides a means of steering the sled. 

The sled can be quickly made, and it 
will serve the purpose well when an 
expensive one cannot be had.—Con- 
tributed by H. J. Blacklidge, San 
Rafael, Cal. 


Motor Made of Candles 


A tube of tin, or cardboard, having 
an inside diameter to receive a candle 
snugly, is hung on an axle in the center 








Tallow Dripping from the 
Ends Alternately 
Lessens the Weight of the 
Arms and Causes 
the Tube to Tip 





that turns in bearings made of wood. 
The construction of the bearings is sim- 
ple, and they can be made from three 


pieces of wood as shown. The tube 
should be well balanced. Pieces of can- 
dle are then inserted in the ends, also 
well balanced. If one is heavier than 
the other, light it and allow the tallow 
to run off until it rises; then light the 
otherend. The alternate dripping from 
the candles will cause the tube to tip _ 
back and forth like a walking beam. 
It will keep going automatically until 
the candles are entirely consumed.— 
Contributed by Geo. Jaques, Chicago. 





Kettle-Handle Support 


The handle of a kettle lying on the 
kettle rim will become so hot that it 
cannot be held : 
in the bare hand. 
Hlomicce pm ine 
handle fairly 
cool it must be 
supported in an 
upright position. 
To do this, form 
a piece of spring 
wire in the shape 
shown, and slip it over the kettle rim. 
The shape of the extending end will 
hold the handle upright and away from 
the heat. 





How to Make a Monorail Sled 


A monorail sled, having a simple 
tandem arrangement of the runners, 1s 
very easily constructed as follows: 
The runners are cut from 1-in. plank 
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An Exhilarating Glide Accompanied by a Buoyant 
Sense of Freedom Only Obtained in 


the Monorail Type 


of the size and shape given in the 
sketch, and are shod with strap iron, 
1 in. wide and 14 in. thick. Round iron 
or half-round iron should not be used, 
as these are liable to skid. The square, 
sharp edges of the strap iron prevent 
this and grip the surface just as a 
skate. 

The top is a board 6 ft. long and 1 
in. thick, securely fastened to the run- 
ners as follows:. Blocks are nailed, or 
bolted, on either side of the upper edge 
of the rear runner and the top is 
fastened to them with screws. The 
runner is also braced with strap iron, 
as shown. The same method applies 
to the front runner, except that only 
one pair of blocks are used at the cen- 
ter and a thin piece of wood fastened 
to their tops to serve as the fifth wheel. 

The hole for the steering post should 
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The Construction is Much More Simple Than 
aking a Double-Runner Bobsle 








be 6 in. from the front end and a little 
larger in diameter than the steering 
post. The latter should be rounded 
where it passes through the hole, but 
square on the upper end to receive the 
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steering bar, which must be tightly 
fitted in place. 

In coasting, the rider lies full length 
on the board with his hands on the 
steering bar. This makes the center 
of gravity so low that there is no neces- 
sity for lateral steadying runners, and 
aside from the exhilarating glide of 
the ordinary sled, the rider experiences 
a buoyant sense of freedom and a zest 
peculiar to the monorail type. Then, 
too, the steering is effected much more 
easily. Instead of dragging the feet, a 
slight turn of the front runner with a 
corresponding movement of the body 
is sufficient to change the direction or 
to restore the balance. This latter is, 
of course, maintained quite mechan- 
ically, as everyone who rides a bicycle 
well knows.—Contributed by Harry 
Hardy, Whitby, Ont. 





Binding Magazines 


To bind magazines for rough serv- 
ice, Proceed as follows: Place the 
magazines carefully one on top of the 

other in order, 


a and space the 
upper one, near 
es the back edge, 





for two rivets, 
marking off 
three equal distances, or, perhaps, the 
center space longer than the other two. 
Make two holes through all the maga- 
zines on the marks with an awl, or 
drill, then drive nails of the right length 
through them. Use small washers on 
both ends of the nails under the head 
and at the point, which is cut off and 
riveted over. This makes a good, serv- 
iceable binding for rough use.—Con- 
tributed by Carl W: Lindgreen, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





A Shellac Cement 


As shellac is the basis of almost all 
cements, a good cement can be made 
by thickening shellac varnish with dry 
white lead. The two may be worked 
together on a piece of glass with a 
putty knife. 
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A Blackboard for Children 


Take a wide window shade and at- 
tach it to a roller as if hanging it to 
a window. Cut it to about 3 ft. in 
length, hem the lower edge and insert 
in the slot in the usual manner. Pro- 
cure some black slate paint and cover 
the shade on one side, giving it two 
coats. Allow sufficient time for the 
first coat to dry before applying the 
second coat. 

A blackboard of this kind is strong, 
and if attached to the wall with the 
shade fixtures, it can be rolled out of 
the way when not in use.—Contrib- 
uted by Elizabeth Motz Rossoter, Col- 
orado Springs, Col. 





How to Make a Ski Staff 


A ski staff will greatly assist prog- 
ress over level stretches and is an aid 
to the ski runner in preserving his 
balance. A homemade staff that is 
easy to construct is shown in Fig. 1. 
At the upper end is a narrow leather 
loop for the wrist; at the extreme 
lower end a spike is placed for use on 
icy ground, and just above this spike 
is a disk, or stop, which, in deep snow, 
prevents the staff from sinking in too 
far and gives the necessary leverage 
for steering, propelling or righting 
oneself as needed. 

The staff is made of a piece of bam- 
boo pole, 1144 or 11% in. in diameter, 
and 414 ft. long. The leather for the 
loop can be made from an old strap, 
shaved down thinner and cut to a 
width of about % in. The stop is a 
disk of wood, 1% in. thick and 5 in. in 
diameter. This material should be 
well-seasoned white pine or spruce and 





coated with shellac. A hole is bored 
through the center of the disk to let 
it pass upward on the staff about 6 
in. Here it is fastened with two 
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The Staff, being Made of a Bamboo Pole, 
is Strong as Well as Light 


Fic.2 


pieces of heavy wire, A and B, Fig. 
2. In this diagram, C is the staff, and 
D, the stop or disk. The wire A passes 
through the staff below the wire B and 
at right angles to it, wherefore the 
wire B must be bent as shown. Both 
wires are fastened to the stop with 
staples. 

The lower end of the staff, as shown 
in Fig. 3, is plugged with hard wood, 
which is bored part way through its 
center to admit a wire spike. Slight 
recesses are made in the sides of this 
hole to anchor the lead which is 
poured in around the spike. THe point 
of the latter is sharpened and then the 
bamboo wound with waxed twine, or 
fine wire, to prevent its splitting. 





@Fine emery cloth, glued to both sides 
of a piece of bristol board, makes a 
handy tool for cleaning the platinum 
points of a vibrator. 
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A Game Played on the Ice 


A novel and interesting winter game 
for young and old, described as a 
novelty by a Swedish paper, is played 
as follows: 

Two poles of convenient height are 
erected on the ice; if skating on a 

















A Player in Action Ready to Spear a Ring that 
Hangs on the Line between the Poles 

shallow pond they may be driven 
through the ice and into the ground, 
but if the water is deep, holes must be 
bored through the ice and the poles 
will soon freeze solidly in them. A 
rope is stretched between the poles at 
such a height as is suited to the size 
of the players, or as agreed on to make 
the game more or less difficult, and on 
this are strung a number of pieces of 
board, A, each having a ring of spring 
steel, B, attached to its lower end. The 
purpose of the game is to run at good 
speed between the poles and catch a 
ring on a spear, each player being en- 
titled to make a certain number of 
runs, and the winner being the one 
who can catch the most rings. 

The spears may be made of broom 
handles tapered toward one end, and 
with a shield made of tin and attached 
at a suitable distance from the thicker 
end (Pattern C). The line is fastened 
at the top of one pole and run through 
a pulley, D, at the top of the other, 
thence to a weight or line fastener. 
Each player should start from the same 
base line and pass between the poles at 
such a speed that he will glide at least 
100 ft. on the other side of the poles 
without pushing himself forward by 
the aid of the skates. Twenty runs are 
usually allowed each player, or 10 play- 


ers may divide into two parties, play- 
ing one against the other, etc. An um- 
pire will be needed to see that fair 
play is maintained and settle any dis- 
putes that may arise. 





An Electric Display for a Show 
Window 


A novel window display that is very 
attractive, yet simple in construction 
and operation, can be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, make a small 
watertight chamber, A, as long as the 
focal length of the lens to be used, and 
having a glass window, B, at one end, 
and a small round opening, C, at the 
other. In this opening is placed a cork 
through which a glass tube about 2 in. 
long is inserted. The tube makes a 
smooth passage for the stream of water 
flowing out of the box. Water from 
any source of supply enters the 
chamber through the tube D, which 
may be a pipe or hose, whichever is 
most convenient. The interior is 
painted a dull black. 

A convenient and compact light is 
placed at the window end of the box. 
A very good light can be made by plac- 
ing an electric light with a reflector in 
a closed box and fastening a biconvex 
lens, F, in the side facing the window 
of the water box. When the electric 
light and the water are turned on, the 
light is focused at the point where the 
water is issuing from the box, and fol- 
lows the course of the stream of water, 
illuminating it in a pleasing manner. 








The Arrangement of the Boxes Showing the Path 
of the Light Rays through the Water 


A still better effect can be obtained 
by passing colored plates between the 
lens F and the window B. A glass 
disk with sectors of different colors 
may be revolved by any source of 
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power, such as a small electric motor 
or even a waterwheel turned by the 
flowing water. 

Two or three streams of water flow- 
ing in different colors make a very 
pretty display and may be produced 
by using two or more boxes made 
up in the same manner. The appa- 
ratus should be concealed and nothing 
but the box end or tube with the flow- 
ing water shown.—Contributed by 
Grant Linton, Whitby, Ont. 





Strainer for a Milk Pail 


Even though a milker may be care- 
ful, small particles of dirt, hairs, etc., 
will fall into the 
milk pail. It is 
tilew that tie 
A milk is strained 
afterward, but a 
large percentage 
of the dirt dis- 
solves and passes 
through the 
strainer along 
with the milk. 
The best plan to prevent this dirt from 
falling into the milk is to put a piece 
of cheesecloth over the pail opening, 
securing it there by slipping an open 
wire ring, A, over the rim, The milk 
will readily pass through the cloth 
without spattering—Contributed by 
W. A. Jaquythe, Richmond, Cal. 
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Baking Bread in Hot Sand 


A driving crew on the river wanted 
to move camp, but the cook objected 
as he had started to bake. One of the 
party suggested using a modified form 
of the method of baking in vogue more 
than a century ago, which was to place 
the dough in the hot earth where a 
fire had been burning. So, to help 
the cook out, a barrel was sawed in 
half and the bread, after being properly 
‘protected, was placed in each half bar- 
rel and covered with hot sand. Two of 
the men carried the half barrels on 
their backs. When the new camp was 
reached the bread was done.—Contrib- 
uted by F, B. Ripley, Eau Claire, Wis. 


How to Make Small Cams 


In making models of machinery or 
toy machines, cams are very often re- 
quired. A simple way of making these 





Channels of the Cams Formed with Strips of Brass 
Soldered to the Drum or Disk 


is to lay out the cam plate, or drum, 
and then bend pieces of brass to the 
correct shape and solder them in place, 
whereupon they may be smoothed up 
with a file or scraper. A cam of this 
sort on a drum is shown in the sketch 
ate\, ald !on a iaceplate, ats Bw shine 
method is not quite as accurate as mill- 
ing, but answers the purpose in most 
cases.—Contributed by Chas, Hatten- 
berger, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Display Holder for Coins 


If the luster of coins fresh from the 
mint is to be preserved, they must be 
immediately placed so as to be pro- 
tected against contact with the hands. 
A good holder that will display both 
sides of a coin can be made of two 
pieces of glass, BB, between which is 
placed a cardboard cut as shown at A. 
The cardboard should be about the 
same thickness as the coins. The 
glass may be framed by using strips 





Two Pieces of Glass Inclosing between Them Coins 
of the Same Size and Thickness 


of wood rabbeted to receive the edges 
of both pieces; or their edges may be 
bound with passe-partout tape. Even 
when a frame is used, it is best to bind 


the edges as this will prevent tarnish 
from the air. Old negative glass is 
suitable for making the holder—Con- 
tributed by R. B. Cole, New Haven, 
Conn. 





Holder for Skates while Sharpening 


The base of the holder is cut from 
a board and should be about 3 in. 
Two clamps 


longer than the skate. 




















The Holder Provides a Way to Grind a Slight Curve 
in the Edge of a Skate Blade 


are cut as shown at A, from metal of 
sufficient thickness to hold the skate 
firmly, then bent to shape and attached 
to the baseboard with bolts having 
wing nuts, as shown at B and C. 

One edge of the board is provided 
with two pins, D and E, solidly fas- 
tened, which are of sufficient height 
to bring the center of the blade on a 
level with the grinder axle. An adjust- 
ing screw, F, is provided for the 
grinder base to adjust the skate blade 
accurately. The support G is for use 
on baseboards where skates with strap 
Iteels, H, are to be sharpened. The 
shape of the clamp for this support is 
shown at J. 

When the skate is securely clamped 
to the base the blade can be easily 
“hollow ground” or given a slight 
curve on the edge.——Contributed by C. 
G,. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Homemade Direct-View Finder 
for Cameras 


Every hand camera and most of the 
tripod cameras are equipped with find- 
ers of one type or another, and usually 
one in which the image of the field is 
reflected upward on a small ground 





glass—being, in fact, a miniature 
camera obscura. The later and gen- 
erally more approved style of finder 
has a small concave lens conveniently 
set on the outer edge of the camera. 
When this direct-vision type of finder 
is used, the camera is held so that the 
finder is at the height of the eye; 
a condition that is particularly de- 
sirable. When in a crowd, of course, 
the professional and many amateurs 
are familiar with the method of hold- 
ing the camera inverted over the head 
and looking up into the finder to deter- 
mine the range of the field. Even 
this method is inconvenient, often im- 
practical. 

The up-to-date newspaper photog- 
rapher insists on having his camera 
equipped with direct finders, as it 
saves him much trouble and many fail- 
ures, Anyone with a little ingenuity 
can change one of the old-type finders 
into a combination device, either di- 
rect or indirect. The sketches are self- 
explanatory, but it may be said that 
Fig. 1 represents a box camera with 
a regulation finder set in one corner of 
the box. To make it a direct finder, a 
small brass hinge is used. Cut off part 
of one wing, leaving a stub just long 





Two Types of Ordinary View Finders and Methods 
of Converting Them into Direct-View Finders 


enough to be attached to the front of 
the camera directly above the lens of 
the finder and so as not to interfere 
with it, and high enough to permit the 
other wing to be turned down on the 
ground glass, with space allowed for 
the thin glass mirror A, that is to be 
glued to the under side of the long 
wing. The joint of the hinge should 
work quite stiffly in order to keep it 
from jarring out of any position in 
which it may be set. 
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If the wing is turned upward at an 
angle of 45 deg., the finder can be used 
as a direct-vision instrument when held 
at the height of the eyes. The image 
reflected from the small mirror is in- 
verted, but this is no disadvantage to 
the photographer. - The small pocket 
mirror given out for advertising pur- 
poses serves very well for making the 
reflecting mirror. 

The finder shown in Fig. 2 is another 
very common kind, and one that is 
readily converted into the direct type 
by inserting a close-fitting mirror, B, 
on the inside of the shield to be used 
as a reflector of the finder image. If 
the mirror is too thick, it may inter- 
fere with the closing of the shield, 
though in many cases this is not es- 
sential, but if it should be necessary 
to close down the shield in order to 
fold the camera, it can usually be read- 
justed to accommodate the mirror. 





A Non-Rolling Spool 


Bend a piece of wire in the shape 
shown in the illustration and attach it 
to a spool of thread. The ends of the 
wire should 
clamp the spool 
slightly and the 
loop in the wire 
will keep it from 
rolling. Place 
the end of the thread through the loop 
in the wire and it will not become 
tangled.—Contributed by J. V. Loef- 
fler, Evansville, Ind. 








How to Make a Cartridge Belt 


Procure a leather belt, about 2% 
in. wide and long enough to reach 
about the waist, also a piece of leather, 
1 in. wide and twice as long as the 
belt. Attach a buckle to one end of 
the belt and rivet one end of the nar- 
row piece to the belt near the buckle. 
Cut two slits in the belt, a distance 
apart equal to the diameter of the car- 
tridge. Pass the narrow leather piece 
through one slit and back through the 
other, thus forming a loop on the belt 
to receive a cartridge. About 1% in. 


from the first loop form another by 
cutting two more slits and passing the 
leather through them as described, and 














Two Pieces of Leather of Different Widths Forming 
a Belt for Holding Cartridges 

so on, until the belt has loops along its 

whole length. 

The end of the narrow leather can 
be riveted to the belt or used in the 
buckle as desired, the latter way pro- 
viding an adjustment for cartridges of 
different sizes—Contributed by Rob- 
ert Pound, Lavina, Mont. 





Removing Iodine Stains 


A good way to chemically remove 
iodine stains from the hands or linen is 
to wash the stains in a strong solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium, known as 
“hypo,” which is procurable at any 
photographic-supply dealer’s or drug 
store. 

There is no danger of using too 
strong a solution, but the best results 
are obtained with a mixture of 1 oz. 
of hypo to 2 oz. of water. 





Bed-Cover Fasteners 


The arrangement shown in the 
sketch is easily made and will keep the 
bed covers in place. The covers are 
provided with eyelets, either sewed, A, 
Oni brass =eyeclets, DB) Grores sins eapart 
along the edge. A wood strip, C, 3 
by 11% in., is cut as long as the width 
of the bed and fastened to the frame 
with wire, bolts, or wedges. Screw- 
hooks, about 114 in. long, are turned 
into the strip so that they will match 
with the eyelets placed in the covers. 
Thus the covers will be kept in place 





The Hooks Prevent the Covers from Slipping Off the 
Sleeper and Keep Them Straight on the Bed 


when the bed is occupied, and the bed 
is also easily made up.—Contributed 
by Warren E, Crane, Cleveland, O. 


Collar Fasteners 


An excellent fastener to be used on 
soft collars can be assembled from 
g an ordinary 
paper fastener 
and two,shoe 
buttons of the 
desired color. 
This device 
keeps the soft 
collar in good 
shape at the 
front, and serves 
the purpose just 
as well as a more 
expensive collar 
fastener. The il- 
lustration shows 
how it is used.— 
Contributed by 
B. E. Ahlport, Oakland, Cal. 








Operating a Bathroom Light 
Automatically 


A device for automatically turning 
an electric light on and off when enter- 
ing and leaving the room is illustrated 
in the sketch. A pull-chain lamp 
socket is placed upon the wall or ceil- 
ing, and is connected to a screw hook 
in the door by a cord and several rub- 
ber bands, as shown. 

When the door is opened, the lamp is 
lit, and when leaving the room the 
opening of the door again turns it out. 
The hook should be placed quite close 
to the edge of the door, to reduce the 
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Operating the Electric Lamp Switch or Key by the 
Opening of the Door 


length of the movement, and even then 
it is too much for the length of the pull 
required to operate the switch, hence 
the need of the rubber bands. 


The lamp chain pulls out just 1 in., 
and consequently the lamp is lit when 
the door is opened part way; and 
swinging the door farther only stretch- 
es the rubber. This is an advantage, 
however, because the lamp is sure to 
light regardless of the swing of the 
door. If no rubber were used, the door 
would have to open just a certain dis- 
tance each time. ; 

If the cord is connected to the hook 
with a loop or a ring, it may be easily 
disconnected during the day when not 
needed. A light coil spring may be 
used in place of the rubbers.—Contrib- 
uted by C. Ms Rogers) Ann ethos 
Michigan. 





A Finger-Ring Trick 


A coin soldered to some inexpensive 
ring, or a piece of brass cut from tub- 
ing, will make an interesting surprise 
coin for friends. 
The ring when 
placeds op wei he 
middle finger 
with the coin in 
the palm makes 
the trick com- 
Ask some one if he has ever 


plete. 
seen such a coin, or say it is a very 
old one, as the date is almost worn 
away. He will try to pick it up, but 
will find it fast to the finger—Con- 
tributed by Wm. Jenkins, New York 


City. 





Preventing Marks from Basting 
Threads on Wool 


In making up woolen garments it is 
necessary to press portions of them 
before removing the basting threads. 
Sometimes the marks of the basting 
threads show after the pressing. This 
can be avoided by using silk thread for 
basting instead of the usual cotton 
thread. The silk thread will not leave 
any marks.—Contributed by L. Alberta 
Norrell, Gainesville, Ga. 





@ Cranberries will keep fresh for weeks 
if placed in water in a cool place. 


Skating Merry-Go-Round 
By HENRY BURICH 


After once making and using the 
ice merry-go-round as illustrated, no 
pond will be complete unless it has one 
or more of these devices. 
To construct an amuse- 
ment device of this kind, 
select a good pole that will 
reach to the bottom of the 
pond. The measurement 
can be obtained by cutting 
a hole in the ice at the de- 
sired place and dropping 
in a line weighted on one 
end. A sufficient length of 
the pole should be driven 
into the bottom of the 
pond to make it solid and 
allow the upper end to pro- 
ject above the surface of 
the ice at least 4 feet. 

A turning crosspiece for 
the upper end of the pole 
is made as follows: First 
prepare the end of the pole by sawing 
it off level, then cutting off the bark 
and making it round for a metal ring 
which should be driven on tightly. A 
pin, about 34 in. in diameter, is then 
driven into a hole bored in the end of 
the pole. The crosspiece is made of 2 by 


Relieving Air Pressure When Closing 
Record Boxes 


The ordinary pasteboard boxes for 
holding phonograph records are very 
hard to close, due to the air pressure 
on the inside. I overcome this diffi- 
culty by making three small holes in 
the cover with a pin—Contributed by 
Robert Bandul, New Orleans, La. 





A Steering Sled 


An ordinary hand sled can be easily 
converted into a sled that can be 
guided like a bobsled by the addition 
Of one extra runner. To attach this 
runner, a piece of wood is fastened to 
the under side and in the center at the 
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6-in. material, at least 18 ft. long. A 
hole is bored in the center to receive 
the pin in the pole end. 
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Skaters Holding the Rope Ends are Drawn Around in a Circle 
Rapidly by the Revolving Crosspiece, Turned near the 


Center by Other Skaters 


The crosspiece is easily pushed 
around the pole and the faster it goes 
the closer to the center the pushers 
can travel. Ropes can be tied to the 
ends of the crosspiece for the skaters 
to hold on to as they are propelled 
aroundsit a circle: 


front end of the sled top. A runner 
with a crosspiece on top is pivoted to 
the extending wood piece, which 
should be of a length to make the po- 
sition comfortable when the coaster, 
sitting on the sled top, has his feet on 
the ends of the crosspiece. Careful 
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The Extra Runner in Front is Pivoted, and When 
Turned, Guides the Sled 





measurements should be made to have 
the lower edge of the runner on a level 
with or a little lower than the sled run- 
ners, 


Yo Hold a Straw Hat on the Head 


On windy days it is almost impos- 
sible to make a straw hat stay on the 
nead. To avoid this trouble, place 





The Rubber Bands are Linked Like a Lock Stitch 
and Fastened in the Band 


rubber bands through the sweatband. 
Before inserting, make them into loops, 
as shown, and draw enough to be com- 
fortable to the head. This device will 
save a good many steps when the wind 
blows.—Contributed by T. D. Hall, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





Carrying Fishhooks in a Cane Pole 


The person using a cane pole for fish- 
ing can easily provide a place for the 
hooks and sinkers in the first large 
joint of the pole. Cut the cane off just 
above the first large joint, and it will 
leave a space, 4 or 5 in. long, which 
can be used for the hooks and sinkers. 
A cork is fitted in the end, to hold them 
in place—Contributed by Victor E. 
Carpenter, South Bend, Ind. 
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Drying Small Laundered Articles 


Where mechanical drying is not in 
use it takes considerable time to hang 
out a number of handkerchiefs, laces, 
collars, etc., and very often the wind 
will blow away many of them. The 
task of drying these articles is made 
light by using a bag of mosquito net- 
ting with the articles placed in it and 
hung on a line. The air can pass 
through the netting and when the 
articles are dry it does not take long 
to take them out.—Contributed by 
Edward P. Braun, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Decorative Wood Panels 


Procure an unplaned board that is 
deeply scored by the teeth of the saw 
and mark an outline of the desired fig- 
ure on its surface. Sandpaper the 
background lightly, cut in a moon and 
smooth down the tree trunks. The 
background can be smoothed with a 
sharp chisel, or large portions planed, 
but in all cases leave the foliage rough. 

Finish the surfaces with oils or 
stains, applying colors to suit the parts; 
a piece of dried red cedar, oiled, will 
produce a warm red, and a green red 
cedar, oiled, becomes soft yellow, each 
producing a very pretty effect. These 
panels offer unlimited opportunity for 
originality in design and color finishing 
of different woods——Contributed by 
Mrs. Wm. Donovan, Seattle, Wash. 





























The Designs are Worked into the Unfinished Surface of Boards with Sandpaper, Sharp Chisels and a Plan 
and Then Colored with Dyes to Produce the Desired Effect s ie 


Fishing-Rod Making and Angling 


By STILLMAN ‘TAYLOR 


PART I—A One-Piece Casting Rod 


T HE pleasures of outdoor life are 
most keenly enjoyed by those 
sportsmen who are familiar with all the 
little tricks—the “ins and outs’—of the 
open. It is the active participation in 
any chosen sport which makes the 
sport well worth while, for the enjoy- 
ment gleaned from little journeys to 
forest and stream largely rests with 
the outer’s own knowledge of his sport. 
Not all of the fun of fishing lies in the 
catching of the fish, since the satisfac- 
tion which comes through handling a 
well-balanced rod and tackle must be 
reckoned the chief contributor to the 
outing. In other words, the pleasures 
of fishing do not depend so much upon 
the number of fish caught, as the man- 
ner in which the person fishes for them. 
The rod is naturally the first and im- 
portant consideration in the angler’s 
kit, and it is the purpose of these ar- 
ticles to set forth, at first, a few hints 
which my own long experience leads 
me to think may be of some assistance 
to those anglers who enjoy making and 
repairing their own rods and tackle, 
to be followed, later, by some sugges- 
tions on the art of angling generally. 
The hints given are merely my own 
methods, and while they may not be 
the best way of accomplishing the de- 
sired end, a good fishing rod may be 
constructed. Like the majority of ama- 
teurs, I have achieved the desired re- 
sults with a few common tools, namely, 
a saw, plane, jackknife, file, and sand- 
paper. These simple tools are really 
all that is needed to turn out a service- 
able and well-finished rod of excellent 
action. 
Kind of Material - 

The great elasticity and durability 
of the split-cane or split-bamboo rod 
cannot be easily disputed. The hand- 
made split bamboo is unquestionably 
the best rod for every kind of fishing, 
but it is also the most expensive and 
the most difficult material for the ama- 
teur to work. In making the first rod 
or two, the beginner will be better sat- 


isfied with the results in making a 
good solid-wood rod. Of course, 
glued-up split-bamboo butts, joints, 
and tip stock may be purchased, and 


if the angler is determined to have only 


bamboo, it is advisable to purchase 
these built-up sections rather than to 
risk certain failure by attempting to 
glue the cane. However, there are sev- 
eral good woods particularly well 
adapted for rod making, and while 
slightly inferior to the finest bamboo 
in elasticity and spring, the carefully 
made solid-wood rod is good enough 
for any angler and will probably suit 
the average fisherman as well as any 
rod that can be purchased. 

Bethabara, or washaba, a native 
wood of British Guinea, makes a fine 
rod, but it is a heavy wood, very hard, 
and for this reason is perhaps less de- 
sirable than all other woods. With the 
single exception of snakewood it is the 
heaviest wood for rod making and is 
only used for short bait-casting rods. 
Possessing considerable strength Beth- 
abara can be worked quite slender, and 
a 5-ft. casting tip can be safely made 
of 5 oz. weight. 

Greenheart, a South American wood, 
is popular alike with manufacturers 
and amateur rod makers, and 90 per 
cent of the better class of solid-wood 
rods are made of this material. It re- 
sembles Bethabara in color, but is 
lighter in weight, although it appar- 
ently possesses about the same 
strength and elasticity. In point of 
tact, there ds) little, 1) anyy cuoicespe. 
tween these woods, and providing 
sound and well-selected wood is used, 
the merits of a rod made of Bethabara 
or greenheart are more likely to be due 
to the careful workmanship of the 
maker than to the variety of the wood 
used. 

Dagame, or dagama, a native of the 
forests of Cuba, is in many respects the 
ideal material for rod making, as it 
has strength and elasticity. This 
wood is straight-grained and free from 


knots, which makes it easily worked ; 
it polishes well and is durable. While 
there is always more or less difficulty 
about procuring first-class Bethabara 








Two Tools for Gauging the Diameter of the Rods, 
and a Homemade Scraper 

and greenheart, dagame of good qual- 

ity is easily obtained. 

Lancewood is much used in turning 
out the cheaper grades of fishing rods, 
but it is somewhat soft and has a 
marked tendency to take set under the 
strain of fishing and warp out of shape. 
It is less expensive than the other 
woods, and while it has a straight and 
even grain, there are numerous small 
knots present which make this ma- 
terial less satisfactory to work than 
the other woods. For heavy sea rods, 
lancewood may serve the purpose fairly 
well, but for the smaller fishing tools 
this material is inferior to Bethabara, 
greenheart, and dagame. Other woods 
are often used, and while a good rod 
may be frequently made from almost 
any of them, the three mentioned! are 
held in the highest esteem by the 
angling fraternity. For the first rod, 
the amateur will make no mistake in 
selecting dagame, whether the slender 
fly rod or the more easily constructed 
short bait-casting tool is to be made. 


The Necessary Tools 


The construction of a thoroughly 
well-made and nicely balanced rod is 
more a matter of careful work than 
outfit, but a few suitable tools will 
greatly facilitate the labor. A good 
firm workbench, or table, 4 ft. or more 
in length, will be needed. A regulation 
bench vise will come in handy, but one 
of the small iron vises will do very 
well. A couple of iron planes, one of 
medium size for rough planing-up 
work, and a small 4-in. block plane for 
finishing, will be required. As the cut- 


ters of the planes must be kept as sharp 
as possible to do good work, a small 
oilstone—preferably one in a wood 
case with cover to keep out dust—will 
be needed; a coarse single-cut mill file 
about 16 in. long; a few sheets of No. 
1 and No. 0 sandpaper; a sheet or two 
of fine emery cloth; a small thin “back” 
or other saw, and a steel cabinet 
scraper. 

A caliper of some kind is a necessity, 
and while the best is a micrometer, 
Fig. 1, registering to a thousandth part 
of an inch, as well as indicating 8ths, 
16ths, 32ds, and 64ths, this tool is some- 
what expensive, but a very good cali- 
per may be had in the sliding-arm type, 
Fig. 2, with the scale graduated to 64ths 
and taking work up to 2 in. in diameter. 
Cheaper measuring gauges are to be 
had in plenty, but as the brass and 
boxwood scales are provided only with 
coarse graduations, the better quality 
of mechanics’ tools will give better sat- 
isfaction. 

The set of grooved planes used by 
the professional rod makers are rather 
expensive, although they are most con- 
venient for quickly rounding up the rod 
to the desired diameter. However, the 
beginner may dispense with the planes 
by making the tool illustrated in Fig. 
3. To make this handy little tool pur- 
chase a steel wood scraper, such as 
cabinetmakers use, and file a series of 
grooves along the edges with a round 


file. File at right angles to the steel, 
finishing up with a finer file to give a 
sharp cutting 
edge. The tool 


thus made is 
very handy for 
scraping the rod 
after it has been 
roughly rounded 
with the plane. Its use will be men- 
tioned later on in the description. 


> 
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Five-Foot Bait-Casting Rod 


The short one-piece bait-casting rod 
with but one ferrule is the easiest rod 
to make, and for this reason the be- 
ginner will do well to select this popu- 
lar type for the first attempt. As the 
total length of the rod is to measure 


5 ft. exclusive of the agate tip, the 
wood should be 1 or 2 in. longer to 
allow for cutting down to 60 inches. 

good strip of 


Having selected a 
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grasp distance by running a knife mark 
around the rod 12 in. from the butt end. 

Lay out a diagram showing the full 
length of the rod by placing a strip of 


Diagram or Layout for a One-Piece Bait-Casting Rod, Showing Calipered Dimensions for Each Six Inches 
of Length. A Paper Pattern of Any Rod may be Drawn Up, Providing the Amateur Rod Maker 
Has a Rod to Use for a Pattern, or Possesses the Exact Diameter of the Rod at 
Intervals of Six Inches along Its Length 


dagame, 5g in. square, run the plane 
along each side and from both ends. 
This will determine the direction in 
which the grain runs. Drill two holes 
at the end decided upon for the butt, 
spacing them about 14 in. from the 
end, as shown in Fig. 4, Drive a stout 
brad in the corner of the bench top 
and hook the butt end over the nail. 
By rigging the stick up in this manner 
it will be securely held, and planing 
may be done with the grain with 
greater ease and accuracy than when 
the end of the stick is butted up against 
a cleat nailed to the bench top. 

The wood should be planed straight 
and true from end to end and calipered 
until it is 4% in. square. It may ap- 
pear crooked, but this need not trouble 
one at this stage of the work, since it 
may be made perfectly straight later 
on. Overlook any kinks, and do not 
attempt to straighten the stick by 
planing more from one side than the 
other. The chief thing to be done is 
to fashion a square stick, and when the 
caliper shows the approximate diame- 
ter, draw crosslines at the ends to find 
tie center, 

The length of the hand grasp should 
be marked out. If a double grasp is 
wanted, allow 12 in. from the butt end. 
This will afford an 11-in. hand grasp 
after sawing off the end in which the 
holes were drilled. For a single hand 
grasp make an allowance of 11 in. 
However, the double grasp—with cork 
above and below the reel seat—is pre- 
ferred by most anglers because it af- 
fords a better grip for the hand when 
reeling in the line. Mark the hand- 


paper—the unprinted back of a strip 
of wall paper is just the thing—on the 
bench and drawing two lines from the 
diameter of the butt to that of the tip. 
While the caliber of casting rods dif- 
fers somewhat, the dimensions given 
will suit the average angler, and I 
would advise the beginner to ‘make 
the rod to these measurements. For 
the butt, draw a line, exactly 4% in. 
long, across the paper and from the 
center of this line run a straight pencil 
mark at right angles to the tip end, or 
60 in. distant, at which point another 
crossline is drawn, exactly 1% in. long, 
to represent the diameter. Connect 
the ends of these two crosslines to 
make a long tapering form. Divide 
this pattern into eight equal parts, be- 
ginning at 12 in. from the butt end, 
marking a crossline at every 6 in. 
This layout is shown exaggerated in 
Fig. 5. Ii it is desired to copy a cer- 
tain rod, find the diameter at the sev- 
eral 6-in. stations with the caliper and 
write them down at the corresponding 
sections of the paper diagram. How- 
ever, 1f a splendid all-around casting 
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Gauge Made of Sheet Brass Having Slots Corre- 


sponding in Length and Width with the 
Caliper-Layout Measurements 

rod is desired, it is perfectly safe to 
follow the dimensions given in Fig. 5, 
which show the manner of dividing 
the paper pattern into the equal parts 
and the final diameter of the rod at 
each 6-in. station, or line. 


Procure a small strip of thin brass, 
or zinc, and file nine slots on one edge 
to correspond in diameter with the 
width of the horizontal lines which in- 
dicate the diameter of the rod on the 
pattern. This piece is shown in Fig. 
6. By making use of the pattern and 
the brass gauge, the rod may be given 
the desired taper and the work will 
proceed more quickly than if the cali- 
per is alone relied upon to repeatedly 
check up the work. 

When a good layout of the work is 
thus made, the next step is to carefully 
plane the stick so that it will be evenly 
tapered in the square. Plane with the 
grain and from the butt toward the 
tip end, and make frequent tests with 
caliper and gauge, noting the diameter 
every 6 in. Mark all the thick spots 
with a pencil, and plane lightly to re- 
duce the wood to the proper diameter. 
Reduce the stick in this manner until 
all sides have an even taper from the 
butt to the tip. The stick should now 
be perfectly square with a nice, even 
taper. Test it by resting the tip end 
on the floor and bending it from the 
butt end. Note the arch it takes and 
see if it resumes its original shape 
when the pressure is released. If it 
does, the elasticity of the material is 
as it should be, but if it remains bent 
or takes “set,” the wood is very likely 
to be imperfectly seasoned and the rod 
should be hung up in a warm closet, or 
near the kitchen stove, for a few weeks, 
to season. 

To facilitate the work of planing 
the stick to shape, a length of pine 
board with a groove in one edge will 
be found handy. A 5-ft. length of the 
ordinary tongue-and-groove board, 
about 1 in. thick, will be just the thing. 
As the tip of the rod is smaller than 
the butt, plane the groove in the board 
to make it gradually shallower to cor- 
respond to the taper of the rod. Nail 
this board, with the groove uppermost, 
to the edge of the workbench, and 
place the rod in the groove with one of 
the square corners up, which can be 
easily taken off with the finely set 
plane. Plane off the other three cor- 
ners in a like manner, transforming 


the square stick into one of octagon 
form. This part of the work should 
be carefully done, and the stick fre- 
quently calipered at each 6-in. mark, 
to obtain the proper taper. It is im- 
portant to make each of the eight 
sides as nearly uniform as the caliper 
and eye can do it. Set the cutter or 
the small plane very fine, lay the strip 
in the groove and plane off the corner 
the full length of the stick, then turn 
another corner uppermost and plane 
it off, and so on, until the stick is al- 
most round and tapering gradually 
from the mark of the hand grasp to 
the tip. 

To make the rod pericetly round 
use the Steel “scraper in which ethe 
grooves were filed and scrape the whole 
rod to remove any flat or uneven spots, 
and finish up by sandpapering it down 
smooth. 

The action of the rod differs with 
the material used, and in trying out 
the action, it is well to tie on the tip 
and guides and affix the reel by a string 
in order4o try a fey “casts; lieihe 
action seems about right, give the rod 
a final smoothing down with No. 0 
sandpaper. 

For the hand grasp nothing is so 
good as solid cork, and while hand 
grasps may be purchased assembled, 
it is a Simple matter to make them. In 
Fig. 7 are shown four kinds of han- 
dles, namely, a wood sleeve, or core, 
A, bored to fit the butt of the rod and 
shaped for winding the fishing cord; 
a built-up cork grasp, B, made by ce- 
menting cork washers over a wood 
sleeve, or directly to the butt of the 
rod; a cane-wound grip, C, mostly 
used for salt-water fishing, and the 
double-wound grip, D, made in one 
piece, then sawed apart in the center, 
the forward grip being glued in place 
after the reel seat is in position. 

To make a grip, select a number of 
cork washers, which may be obtained 
from dealers in the wholesale drug 
trade, or from any large fishing-tackle 
dealer. Make a tool for cutting a hole 
in their centers from a piece. of tubing, 
or an old ferrule of the required diame- 
ter, by filing one edge sharp, then cov- 





ering the other end with several thick- 
nesses of cloth. Turn this tube around 
in the cork like a wad cutter. If the 
cutter is sharp, a nice clean cut will 
result, but th: opposite will likely oc- 
































and force the sleeve tightly in place. 
A day or two should be allowed for 
the glue to set and thoroughly dry, be- 
fore giving the hand grasp the final 
touches. 
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The Four Different Types of Hand Grasps Are a Wood Sleeve Bored to Fit the Butt of the Rod; 
the Built-Up Cork over a Wood Sleeve; a Cane-Wound Grasp, and the Double Cord-Wound 
Grasps with a Reel Seat between Them 


cur if an attempt is made to hammer 
the tube through the cork. : 

Having cut the butt end of the rod 
off square, about 1 in. from the end, 
or enough to remove the holes, smear 
a little hot glue on the end, drop a 
cork washer over the tip of the rod and 
work it down to the butt. Cut another 
cork, give the first one a coat of glue, 
slip the former over the tip and press 
the two together, and so on, until about 
10 corks have been glued together in 
position. This will give a hand grasp 
a trifle over 5 in. long. 

A sleeve will be needed for the reel 
seat to slip over, and a soft-wood core 
of this sort can be purchased from any 
dealer in rod-making materials, or it 
can be made at home. For the material 
procure a piece of white pine, about 
34 in. in diameter and 5 in. long. A 
section sawed from a discarded cur- 
tain roller will serve the purpose well. 
Bore a 43-in. hole through the piece 
and plane down the outside until it 
slips inside the reel seat. It should be 
well made and a good fit, and one end 
tapered to fit the taper of the reel seat, 
while the opposite end should be about 
¥4 in. shorter than the reel seat. Slide 
this wood sleeve down the rod, as 
shown in Fig. 8, coat the rod and the 
upper part of the last cork with glue 


. If a lathe is at hand, the hand grasp 
may be turned to any desired shape, 
but most anglers prefer a cylindrical- 
shaped grip, leaving the top cork un- 
trimmed to form a kind of shoulder 
when the metal reel seat is pressed into 
the cork. If corks of 144-in. diameter 
are purchased, but little trimming will 
be necessary to work the hand grasp 
down to 1,4 in. in diameter. This size 
seems to fit the average hand about 
right. The lower corks will need a 
little trimming to fit the taper of the 
butt cap so that it may fit snugly in 
place. Cement the butt cap in place 
by heating the cap moderately hot, 
then rub a little of the melted ferrule 
cement inside the cap, and force it over 
the cork butt. When the cement has 
hardened, drive a small brass pin or 
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The Corks Glued in Place on the Butt and the Wood 
Sleeve, or Reel-Seat Core, Ready to Slide 
Down and Glue in Position 















brad through the cap, and file the ends 
off flush with the metal surface. All 
the guides, ferrules, and reel seat are 
shown in Fig. 9, 


The regulation metal reel seat is 
about 41% in. long, and in fitting it to 
the old type of bait rod, the covered 
hood is afhxed to the upper end of the 
reel seat. This arrangement is satisfac- 
tory enough for the 9-ft. bait rod, but it 
is rather awkward in fitting it to the 
short bait-casting rod, as with the hood 
at the upper end the reel is pushed so 
far forward that it leaves 1 in. or more 
of the reel seat exposed, and the hand 
must grip this smooth metal instead 
of the cork. To avoid this, it is best 
to cut the reel seat down to 3% in. 
and affix the reel seat to the rod with 
the hood at the lower end near the 
hand. For a single hand grasp, a ta- 
pered winding check will be needed to 
make a neat finish and this should be 
ordered of the correct diameter to fit 
the reel seat at the lower end and the 
diameter of the rod at the other. In 
the double hand grasp the winding 
check is used to finish off the upper 
end of the cork, which is tapering to 
fit the rod at this point. 

In assembling the reel seat, push 
it with the hooded end well down and 
work it into the cork to make a tight 
waterproof joint. Push the reel seat 
up the rod, coat the sleeve with cement 
and push the reel seat home. Drive 
a small pin through the hooded end and 
reel seat to make the whole rigid. This 
pin should not be driven through the 
rod or it will weaken it at this point. 
Just let it enter the wood a short dis- 
tance to prevent the reel seat from 
turning. 

The upper or double grasp is fash- 
ioned after the reel seat is in position, 
and the corks are cemented on and 
pushed tightly together in the same 
manner as used in forming the lower 
grasp. The first cork should be pressed 
tightly against the upper end of the 
reel seat and turned about so that the 
metal may enter the cork and form a 
tight joint. As many corks as are:re- 
quired to form a grip of proper length 
are in turn cemented to each other and 
the rod. After the glue has become 
dry, the cork may be worked down and 
tapered to make a smooth, swelled 
grasp. The winding check is now ce- 
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mented on, to make a neat finish be- 
tween the upper grip and the rod. 

Before affixing the guides, go over 
the rod with fine sandpaper, then wet 
the wood to raise the grain, and repeat 
this operation, using old sandpaper. If 
an extra-fine polish is wanted, rub it 
down with powdered pumice and oil, 
or rottenstone and oil, and finish off 
with an oiled rag. 

To fit the agate tip, file down the end 
of the rod with a fine-cut file until it 
is a good fit in the metal tube, Melt 
a little of the ferrule cement and smear 
a little on the tip of the rod, then push 
the agate down in place. 

Spar varnish is often used to protect 
the rod, but extra-light coach varnish 
gives a better gloss, and it is as dura- 
ble and waterproof as any varnish. It 
is only necessary to purchase a quarter 
pint of the varnish, as a very small 
quantity is used. The final varnishing 
is, of course, done after the rod has 
been wound and the guides are perma- 
nently whipped in position. However, 
it is an excellent idea to fill the pores 
of the wood by rubbing it over with a 
cloth saturated in the varnish before 
the silk whippings are put on. Merely 
fill the cells of the wood and wipe off 
all surplus, leaving the rod clean and 
smooth. 

The guides may now be fastened in 
place, and for the 5-ft. rod, but two of 
them are necessary. The first guide 
should be placed 1914 in. from the 
metal taper which finishes off the up- 
per hand grasp, and the second guide 
spaced 1514 in. from the first. By spac- 
ing the guides in this manner, the line 
will run through them with the least 
possible friction. 


Winding, or Whipping, the Rod 


Before whipping on the guides, take 
a fine file and round off the sharp edges 
of the base to prevent the possibility 
of the silk being cut. Measure off the 
required distances at which the guides 
are to be affixed, and fasten them in 
position by winding with a few turns 
of common thread. Ordinary silk of 
No. A size may be used, but No. 00 is 
the best for small rods, Most anglers 
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agree that the size of the silk to use 
for the whippings should be in propor- 
tion to the size of the rod—heavy silk 
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from the spool and tuck the end under 
the whipping by pulling on the ends 
of the waxed loop, as shown at G. 
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The Mountings Used ona Bait-Casting Rod Consist of a Reel Seat, Butt Cap, Taper Sleeve, Narrow 
Agate Guide, Agate Offset Top, One Ring Guide, and a Welted, Shouldered Ferrule 


for the heavy rod, and fine silk for the 
small rod. Size A is the finest silk 
commonly stocked in the stores, but 
one or more spools of No. 00 and No. 
0 may be ordered from any large dealer 
fimiuishingestackle, Asa rule, size 0 
gives a more workmanlike finish to the 
butt and joints of fly and bait rods, 
while No. 00 is about right to use for 
winding the tips. In fact, all rods 
weighing up to 6 oz. may be whipped 
with No. 00 size. 

In whipping the rod, the so-called 
invisible knot is used. Begin the whip- 
ping, as shown at E, Fig. 10, by tuck- 
ing the end under the first coil and 
holding it with the left thumb. The 
spool of silk is held in the right hand 
and the rod is turned to the left, suf- 
ficient tension being kept on the silk so 
that it can be evenly coiled with each 
strand tightly against the other. A 
loop of silk, some 4 in. long, is well 
waxed and placed so that its end will 
project a short distance beyond the last 
coil which finishes the whipping. This 
detail is shown at F. In whipping on 
guides, begin the whipping at the base 
and work over the pointed end of the 
flange, winding on sufficient silk to ex- 
tend about 1% in. beyond the pointed 
flange of the guide base. When the 
last coil is made, cut off the thread 


Cut off the ends neatly with a sharp 
knife. 

For colors, bright red and a medium 
shade of apple green are the best, 
since these colors keep their original 
tint after varnishing, and are less likely 
to fade than the more delicate shades. 
Red finished off with a narrow circle 
of green always looks well, and red 
with yellow is likewise a good combina- 
tion. Narrow windings look much bet- 
ter than wide whippings, and a dozen 
turns make about as wide a winding 
as the angler desires. For edgings, 
three or four turns of silk are about 
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Both Ends of the Silk Thread are Placed under the 
Winding to Form an Invisible Knot 
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right, and these should be put on after 
the wider windings have been whipped 
on and in the same manner, although it 
is best to tuck the ends of the edging 
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beneath the wider winding when pull- 
ing the end through to make the invisi- 
ble knot. 


Varnishing the Rod 


After winding the rod, see that all 
fuzzy ends are neatly clipped off, then 
go over the silk windings with a coat 
of shellac. The shellac can be made 
by dissolving a little white shellac in 
grain alcohol. Warm the shellac and 
apply it with a small camel’s-hair 
brush, giving the silk only two light 
coats. Allow the rod to stand a couple 
of days for the shellac to become thor- 
oughly dry. 

A small camel’s-hair brush will be 
required for the varnishing—one about 
1% in. wide will do. If the varnishing 
is to be done out of doors, a clear and 
warm day should be selected, and the 
can of coach varnish should be placed 
in a pot of hot water for five minutes, 
so that the varnish will spread evenly. 


Automatic Watering System for 
Poultry Yards 


Where a large number of poultry is 
cared for, the annoyance and attention 
necessary to furnish a constant water 
supply can be overcome by using the 
system shown in the illustration. For 
this purpose a storage tank must be 
provided. This may be some old toilet 
flush tank, or any open reservoir that 
will hold sufficient water to keep all 
the drinking pans supplied. A float is 
provided and connected with a stop 
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A temperature of about 75 deg. is best 
for this work, as the varnish will not 
spread if cold or in a cold place. The 
varnish should be evenly brushed on, 
and care taken that no spots are left 
untouched. Hang up by the tip to dry 
in a room free from dust. While the 
varnish will set in four or five hours, 
it is a good plan to allow three days 
for drying between coats. Two coats 
will suffice to protect the rod, but as 
coach varnish, properly applied, is 
rather thin in body, three coats will 
give complete protection to the wood. 

The materials required for this rod 
are, 1 dagame or greenheart stick, 5 ft. 
long and %& in. square; 1 reel seat with 
straight hood, 34 in.; 1 butt cap, 1 in.; 
1 taper, small end 4§ in.; 1 offset, or 
angle, agate top, 3; in., and 2 narrow 
agate guides, 1% in., all in German sil- 
ver; 2 doz. corks, 144 by 11% in., and 
two 50-yd. spools of silk, red and green, 
00 size. 


valve, so that when the float drops 
below a certain level, the valve will 
be turned open, and a fresh supply of 
water will enter the storage tank, 
thereby again raising the float and clos- 
ing the valve. 

Each drinking pan should be about 
10 in. in diameter by 4 in. deep, and 
is drilled for a %-in. hole to fit a 14-in. 
pipe. At the pan end, the pipe is 
threaded so that a lock nut and leather 
washer can be attached on each side 
of the pan bottom, to provide a water- 
tight joint; at the other end, the pipe 





Simple Arrangement of a Flush Tank in Connection with a System of Pipes to Supply One or More 


Pans of Water for 


the Poultry Yard 
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is screwed into a tee in the 14-in. main 
line which connects with the storage 
tank. 

In using the system, sufficient water 
is run into the tank to fill the pans 
about three-quarters full. The float 
may then be adjusted to a shut-off posi- 
tion for the inlet valve. All pans are 
automatically kept at one level, even 
though several may be used consider- 
ably more than others. When the 
general water level has dropped suffi- 
ciently, the float, dropping with it, will 
open the stop valve, and cause the 
water to enter the tank and pans until 
‘ the original level is again restored.— 
Contributed by D. E. Hall, Hadlyme, 
Connecticut. 





Changing Pip on a Card 


Cut out the center pip on the five- 
spot of spades with a sharp knife. Cut 
a slot centrally 
ine another card, 
about 3% in. wide 
and 114 in. long. 
Glue the surfaces 
of both cards to- 
ecthery near the 
edges to form a 
pocket for <a 
slide, which is 
cut from another 

PIP card and has 
CUTOUT onenatroiace one-half of its 

surface colored 
black. A drop of sealing wax attached 
to the back of the sliding part, so that 
it projects through the slot, provides 
_a means of moving the slide in the 
pocket. A lightning change can be 
made from a five-spot to a four-spot 
while swinging the card. 








To Make a Special Envelope 


Any size of envelope for mailing spe- 
cial papers or documents can be made 
as follows: All envelopes are of the 
same shape as shown in Fig. 1; the size 
for the papers to be inclosed is repre- 
sented by the dotted lines in Fig. 2. 
The projections A are coated with 


‘cient to suspend 


paste, and the flap B is folded over 
The envelope is then ready for 
The flap C is pasted and 


them. 
the inclosure. 
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Various Sisees in the Forming of an Envelope to 


ake Any Size for Special Papers 
folded over as with an ordinary envel- 
ope.—Contributed by L. E. Turner, 
New York City. 





Automatically Extinguishing a Candle 


Candles can be easily fitted with 
attachments to extinguish the light at 
a set time. To determine the length 
of time, it is nec- . . 
essary to mark a 
CandlemeOrm ise 
Siz ¢) used) and 
time how long a 
certain length of 
ite ill buna: 
Then it is suffi- 


a small metal 
dome, or cap, to 
which a string is 
attached, di- 
rectly over the flame, and run the oppo- 
site end of the string over nails or ~ 
through screw eyes, so that it can be 
tied around the candle such a distance 
from the flame end, that the part be- 
tween the flame and the string will be 
consumed in the time desired for the 
light to burn. When this point is 
reached, the string slips off the candle, 
and the cap drops on the flame. 





Clothespin Newspaper Holder 


A simple newspaper holder can be 
made by cutting away a portion of one 
side of an ordinary clothespin, drilling 








wh 


Shaping a Clothespin Head and Fastening It to a Wall 

Provides a Holder for Newspapers 
a hole through the thick end for a 
screw or nail, and fastening it in place 
where desired. Another way is to split 
off one side of a clothespin and cut the 
bottom of the remaining part tapering 
as shown; then drill a hole to avoid 
splitting the piece and fasten in a con- 
venient place—Contributed by J. P. 
Rupp, Norwalk, O. 





Holder for a Dory Rudder 


The rudder of a sailing dory or row- 
boat often comes off in rough water, 
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The Loop on the Iron Rod Holds the Pin of the 
Rudder in the Eye 


and in order to keep it in place and 
yet have it easily detachable at will, 


the following method is useful: Procure 
a 10-in. length of soft-iron rod and 
bend one end of it into a loop large 
enough to fit around the rudder pin 
after the latter is inserted in the eyelet. 
Insert screws at A, B and C, letting 
them project about 1% in. from the 
surface. Bend the rod at D and A in 
the shape shown, and with a little ad- 
justment it will easily snap into posi- 
tion. It will prevent the rudder from 
riding up out of the eyelets, but can 
be detached instantly. The device 
should be applied to the upper pin so 
as to be within easy reach——Con- 
tributed by B. A. Thresher, Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 


Trimming Photographs 


In trimming small photograph prints 
I experienced some difficulty in getting 
them square, and I did not care to in- 
vest in a trimming board. By follow- 
ing a line drawn around the print with 
a triangle, it was impossible to make 
a periect rectangle. In theiplaceroied 
trimming board I now use a piece of 
glass cut a little smaller than the de- 
sired print. The edges of the glass are 
smoothed by filing or grinding them. 
In making a glass, be sure to have the 
corners cut at perfect right angles and 
the edges ground straight. 

The glass is easily located over the 
print, and by holding the two tightly 
together the edges of the print can be 
trimmed with a pair of shears—Con- 
tributed by E. Leslie McFarlane, 
Nashwaaksis, N. B. 


A Metal Polish 


A metal polish that is safe to use 
about the home is composed of 30 
parts alcohol, 3 parts ammonia water, 
45 parts water, 644 parts carbon tet- 
rachloride, 8 parts kieselguhr, 4 parts 
white bole, and 8 parts of chalk. These 
substances can be purchased at a local 
drug store and should be mixed in the 
order named. Any grease on metal 
will be dissolved by this solution — 
Contributed by Loren Ward, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 


Fishing-Rod Making and Angling 
_ By STILLMAN TAYLOR 


PART II—Various Two and Three-Piece Rods 


Oe alle the action of the one-piece are added. The material list is as fol- 
rod is undeniably better than lows, the attachments being made of 
when the rod is made in.two or three german silver: Dagame or greenheart 
pieces, it is less compact to carry. To butt, % in. by 3 ft. long; two tips 3 in. 
make a 5-ft. two-piece bait-casting rod, by 3 ft. long; one 34-in. reel seat with 
the same dimensions as given for the — straight hood; one 1-in. butt cap; one 
one-piece rod will make a very fine taper, 1%» in. at the small end; two 
fishing tool. It is well to make two %%»-in. offset agate tops; two 14-in. nar- 
tips in view of a possible breakage. row agate guides; two No. 1 size one- 
The rod may consist 
of two pieces of equal 
length, but a rod of 
better action is secured 
by making the butt 
section somewhat 
shorter with a relative- 
ly longer tip. By mak- 
ing the butt 
section about ae : = 
23 in. long, ex- IXWQRS”W 
clusive of fer- jg \ A SS 
rule and butt WA\A_7 WA Li ZZ ay 

€ap, and vil ~<a 2 


























fin Scars tino 
guides; one 1%4- 
iw We Cliine ceeana 
shouldered fer- 
rule, with two 
closed-end cen- 
ters, one for each 
tips) two -edozen 
cork washers, 114 
in in) diameter: 
and two spools of 
winding silk. 

The three-piece 
rod should be 
made up to 6 ft. in 


tip section 321% in. 
long, a splendid lit- 
tle rod is obtained 
which will fit any 
of the regulation 
rod cases of 35-in. 


length. To make length to secure 

a 61-02. rod _ of aoe Marine ef a nod Not Daly eo tonss Much the best action, 
1 j ; easure, but the Rod can b= Constructe 1 

this kind with a eee but even if ‘so 

cork hand grasp, made, the use of 


caliper it in the same manner as the the extra ferrules makes the rod less 
one-piece rod, making the butt section resilient and elastic than the rod of 
3214 in. long, tapering from 154 in. at one or two-piece construction. The 
the upper end of the hand grasp to1%q4 best action is obtained only when the 
in. at the ferrule. Thetipis made 33 in. rod bends toa uniform curve, and since 
long, tapering from 1%4 in. to %4 in. the ferrules cannot conform to this 
By making the tip and butt to these curve, or arc, the more joints incorpo- 
lengths, both parts will be of equal rated in a rod, the less satisfactory it 
length when the ferrules and the tops will be from an angling standpoint. 
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Convenience in packing and carrying 
are the sole merits which the many- 
jointed rod possesses. Complete speci- 
fications for making a three-piece bait- 
casting rod, together with a material 
list, is as follows: A rod, about 51% ft. 
long with a single or double hand grasp 
made of cork, will weigh about 7 oz. 
Caliper the butt so that it will taper 
from 1549 in. to 1445 in. at the cap of the 
ferrule, making it 2114 in. long. The 
middle joint is tapered from 7%, in. to 
154, in., and is 2134 in. long. The tips 
are 21 in. long and are tapered from 
134, in. to %4 in. Dagame or green- 
heart is used for the butt, joint, and 
tips, and german silver for the fittings. 
All pieces are 2 ft. long, the butt is 5 
in., the joint and tips, 8g in. One %4-in. 
reel seat with straight hood; one 1-in. 
butt cap; one taper, small end 1%p in.; 
one 24%4-in. welted and shouldered fer- 
rule; one 1%4-in. welted and shoul- 
dered ferrule with two closed centers, 
one for each tip; two %»-in. offset 
agate tops; two 14-in. narrow agate 
guides; two No. 1 size one-ring casting 
guides; two dozen cork washers, and 
winding silk, size 00 or 0. 


Fly Rods for Trout and Bass 


Having made a good bait-casting 
rod, the amateur will find little trouble 
in making a rod with a number of 
joints, and no special instructions need 
be given, since the work of planing and 
smoothing up the wood, and finishing 
and mounting the rod, is the same as 
has been described in detail before. 
For fly fishing for trout, accuracy and 
delicacy are of more importance than 
length of cast, and the rod best suited 
to this phase of angling differs greatly 
from that used in bait casting. A stiff, 
heavy rod is entirely unsuited for fly 
casting, and while it is, of course, pos- 
sible to make a rod too willowy for the 
sport, the amateur, working by rule of 
thumb, is more likely to err on the 
other side and make the fly rods of too 
stout a caliber. The idea is simply to 
help the amateur over the hard part 
by giving a list of dimensions of a rep- 
resentative trout and a bass fly rod. 
To make a 9-ft. trout fly rod, with a 
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cork grasp having a length of 9 in. 
above the reel seat, caliper the material 
as follows: The butt is tapered from 
74 in. to 2564 in. at 1 ft. from the butt 
end; 114 ft., 1%. in.; 2 ft., 24@4 in.; 244 
ft, A¢@ if, and 3.it,, 2 in. sbhe mice 
6 in. of the middle joint is calipered to 
%o in.; 1 ft. 14%4 in.; 11% it., 154 in; 
2 ft., Wo in.; 216 It., 13%4 in, ands ity, 
34, in. The first 6 in. of the tips are 
calipered to 14@, in.; 1 ft., %e in.; 1% 
ft., Ye in.; 2 it, 4 in; 216 ty 240m. 
and 3 it., 544 in. All joints are made 
3614 in. long. The material used is 
dagame, or greenheart, the butt being 
5g in. by 4 ft., the joint 3 in. by 4 ft., 
and the tips % in. by 4 ft. The attach- 
ments, of german silver, are: One 34- 
in. reel seat, fly-rod type with butt cap; 
one taper, 3°64 in. at the small end; one 
%o-in. welted and shouldered ferrule; 
one 11444-in. welted and shouldered fer- 
rule with two closed-end centers, one 
for each tip; two No. 4 snake guides for 
the butt joint; three No. 3 snake guides 
for the middle joint, and six No. 2 
snake guides, three for each tip section ; 
two No. 7 agate angle fly tops, the kind 
to wind on; one dozen cork washers, 
and two 10-yd. spools of winding silk, 
00 size. 

A bass fly rod 91% ft. long, weighing 
71% oz., with a cork grasp, 91% in. above 
the reel seat, is calipered as follows: 
The butt is tapered from 1%» in. to 
254, in. 1 ft. fromthe end; 114 ft. from 
butt, 2%4 in.; 2 ft., 1440 in.; 214 ft., 2444 
in., and 3%t.,1%, in. lhe arst*6 ine of 
the middle joint is 1%4 in.; 1 ft., %» in.; 
116 it, 1% in.3 2 ft, 1364 in. ees 
%o in., and 3 ft., 1244 in. The first 6 in: 
of the tips, 1444 in.; 1 ft., 545 in.; 114 ft., 


%4 in.; 2 it., 4 in.; 214 ft., %, in., and 
3 ft., 44 in. The joints are 3614 in. 
long. The mountings are the same as 


for the trout fly rod. Dagame, or green- 
heart, wood is used, the butt being 5 
in. by 4 ft., the joint 3 in. by 4 ft. and 
the tips 8 in. by 4 feet. 

The two-piece salt-water rod with 
an 18-in. double cork hand grasp, the 
whole being 614 ft. long, is made to 
weigh about 13 oz., with.the following 
caliperings: A uniform taper of 3544 
in. to 2%q in., from the cork grasp to 
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the ferrule, is given to the butt. The 
first 6 in. of the tips is 1%» in.; 1 ft., 24 
in.; 116 it., 1%o in.; 2 ft., 2444 in.; 214 


eted in place, and a soft-pine sleeve 
is fitted over the wood core and the 
ferrule. ‘The forward end of the sleeve 
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The Mountings for a Fly Rod Consist of a Reel Seat with a Straight Hood, a Taper, Snake Guide, 


Agate Angle Top, and Serrated Ferrule, 


The Toothed Ends are Wound 


with Silk to Afford Additional Strength 


joints are made 38634 in. long. Dagame, 
or greenheart, is used with german-sil- 
ver mountings. Both pieces of wood 
are 4 ft. long, the butt being of %4-in. 
and the tip of 44-in. material. One %- 
in. reel seat with straight hood, one 1- 
in. butt cap, one “%,-in. ferrule, one 
taper with small end °%,4 in.; one 1%p>- 
in. stirrup-tube agate top; two No. 3 
bell guides; two dozen cork washers, 
and two spools, size A, winding silk. 


The Independent-Butt Rod 


The independent-butt rod, in which 
the hand grasp contains the ferrule and 
the tip is made in one piece, is a favor- 
ite type with many of the best fisher- 
men. This mode of construction may 
be used with all classes of rods, the 
light fly and bait-casting rods, and the 
heavier caliber rods used in salt-water 
_ angling. In rods of this type, it is only 
necessary to use the same size ferrule 
to make as many tips as desired to fit 
the one butt. Tips of several calibers 
and weights may thus be fashioned to 
fit the one butt, and if the single-piece 
tip is too long for some special use, one 
tip may be made a jointed one for ease 
in carrying. 

The independent butt, or hand grasp, 
is made by fitting the ferrule directly 
on a length of dagame, or greenheart, 
which has been rounded so that the 
seated ferrule will not touch the wood. 
The ferrule is then cemented and riv- 


of the reel seat, and when properly 
fitted, its lower end will project about 
4 in. beyond the pine sleeve. Glue 
the sleeve on this wood core, cement 
the reel seat to the sleeve, and rivet the 
reel seat in place. 

The cork washers are glued in posi- 
tion, working the first one into the 
metal edge of the reel seat, to make a 
NiCe sisht jOilt esate this ppotit elie 
other corks are then glued in place 
until the hand grasp is of the desired 
length. “ The> projecting: end vor the 
wood core is then cut off flush with 
the last cork, and the rod is mounted 
in the usual manner. 

In making a double hand grasp, the 
forward grasp may be fitted over the 
wood core in the fashion already de- 
scribed in making the hand grasp for 
the one-piece bait-casting rod, or the 
forward grasp may be fitted to the tip, 
just above the ferrule, as preferred. 
Both methods are commonly used, the 
only difference being in the manner of 
finishing up the forward grasp. If the 
forward grip is affixed to the ferruled 
end of the tip, two tapered thimbles 
will be required to make a nice finish. 

The heavy-surf, or tarpon, rod is 
made up of an independent, detachable 
butt, 20 in. long, having a solid-cork or 
cord-wound hand grasp, and a one- 
piece tip, 514 ft. long, altogether weigh- 
ing 231% oz. It is uniformly calipered 
to taper from 2%, in. to 4, in. One 


piece of dagame, or greenheart, 1 in. 
by 614 ft., will be required. One 1-in. 
reel seat for detachable butt, including 
one 34-in. male ferrule; one 14%-in. butt 
cap; two No. 11 wide, raised agate 
guides; two No. 1 trumpet guides; one 
3£-in. agate stirrup top; two spools of 
winding silk, A-size, and two dozen 
cork washers, or sufficient fishline to 


cord the butt. The guides are whipped 
on double, the first set spaced 10 in. 
from the top, and the second, 26 in. 
from the reel. The core of the inde- 
pendent, or detachable, butt! is con- 
structed of the same material as the 
rod, which makes the hand grasp some- 
what elastic and very much superior 
to a stiff and rigid butt. 





Homemade Ball Catch for Cabinet 
Doors 


To make a ball catch, procure a piece 
of brass, 1 in. long, 4% in. wide, and 
about 4, in. thick, and an old gas 
burner having 
a diameter of 
3% in. As de- 
Seribed “by 
Work, London, 
the threaded 
part of the bur- 
ner 18 cut off, 
which forms a contracted end that will 
hold a steel ball %4¢ in. in diameter and 
allow it to project 4 in. A hole is 
drilled in the center of the brass plate, 
and the barrel soldered in place. A 
piece of spiral spring is inserted be- 
hind the ball. The stiffness of the 
spring will depend on the use of the 
catch. The barrel is cut to length and 
plugged. Another plate of brass is 
fitted with screw holes and a hole in 
the center to receive the projecting ball 
part, tor the strike. 








Combination Needle and Thread Tray 


When any attempt is made to keep 
sewing material, such as _ needles, 
spools, or buttons, separate, each of the 
articles is usu- 
ally kept in some 
special drawer, 
or by itself, and 
when necessary 
to use one, the 
others must be 
found, frequent- 
ly necessitating 
many extra steps or much lost time in 
hunting up the various articles. The 





illustrated combination tray avoids this 
difficulty. It consists of two round 
trays fastened together near one edge 
with a wood screw, which is loosely 
fitted in the lower tray but screwed 
into the upper to permit them being 
swung apart. Extra thickness and 
weight should be given the bottom 


‘piece so no tipping will result when the 


top is Swung out to expose the buttons 
in the lower section. The thread spools 
are placed on pegs set in the upper 
tray, and the cushion in the center is 
provided for the pins and needles.— 
Contributed by J. Harger, Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 





Repairing Worn Escapement Wheel of 
a Clock 


When the ordinary clock has served 
its usefulness and is apparently worn 
out, the jeweler’s price to overhaul it 
frequently amounts to almost as much 
as the original purchase price. One 
weak place in the clock is the escape- 
ment wheel. The points soon wear 
down, thereby producing a greater es- 
capement and pendulum movement, 
resulting in an increased strain and 
wear of the clock. If the tips of the 
teeth on the wheel are bent up slightly 
with a pair of pliers, the swing of the 
pendulum will be reduced, thereby in- 
creasing the life of the clock. Many of 
the grandfather’s clocks can be put in 
order in this manner so as to serve as a 
timepiece as well as a cherished orna- 
ment.—Contributed by C. F. Spaulding. 
Chicago, Il. 





@A piece of work should never be fin- 
gered while filing it in a lathe. 





Fishing-Rod Making and Angling 


By STILLMAN TAYLOR 


PART II—Trout Fishing with Fly and Bait 


















































If He would Take Full Ad- 
vantage of Any Sport and 
Reap the Greatest Pleasure 
from a Day Spent in the 
Open, the Sportsman should 
Get Together a Good Outfit 
































































































































HE art of an- edge of the arti- 
gling is gen- =e cles required, or fails to 
erally viewed as : ae use careful discrimination, 
one of the world’s = i is almost certain to accumu- 
greatest, TecTe- late a varied assortment of 
ations, and while junk, attractive enough in ap- 
each and every pearance, perhaps, but well- 
phase of fishing nigh useless when it is tested out on 
may be said to the stream. A good representative out- 
possess certain fit, then, is of the first importance; it 
charms of its own, means making a good beginning by in- 
fly fishing for itiating the novice in the sport under 
trout is regarded the most favorable conditions. Let us 
by most well-informed sportsmen as_ then consider the selection of a good 
the alpha and omega of the angler’s art. fishing kit, a well-balanced rod, the 
This is so because the trout family are kind of a reel to use with it, the right 
uncommonly wary and game fish, and sort of a line, flies, and the other few 
the tackle used for their capture is of items found in the kit of the practical 
finer balance and less clumsy than any and experienced trout fisherman. 
employed in angling for the coarser : 

eee ae Tf he would take full ad- see - aae eee 
vantage of any sport and reap the The ordinary fishing pole may be 
greatest pleasure from a day spent in bought offhand at almost any hard- 
the open, it is really necessary for the ware store, but a well-balanced rod for 
“sportsman to get together a good out- fly fishing should be well tested out 
fit. It is not essential to have a very beforehand. The requirements call for 
expensive one, but it should be good of a rod of comparatively light weight, 
its kind, well proportioned for the pur- a rod that is elastic and resilient, and 
pose for which it is to be used. The be- yet strong enough to prove durable 
ginner, who buys without good knowl- under the continued strain of much 
13 























































































































fishing. If the angler has made his 
own rod, as suggested in former chap- 
ters, he will have a good dependable 
fly rod, but the large majority of an- 
glers who are about to purchase their 
first fishing kit should carefully con- 
sider the selection of the rod. At the 
outset it must be understood that good 
tackle is simply a matter of price, the 
finest rods and. reels are necessarily 
high in price, and the same thing may 
be said of lines and flies. Providing 
the angler has no objection to paying 
$15, or more, for a rod, the choice will 
naturally fall upon the handmade split 
bamboo. For this amount of money a 
fair quality fly rod may be purchased, 
the finer split bamboos costing any- 
where up to $50, but under $15 it is 
very doubtful whether the angler can 
procure a built-up rod that is in every 
way satisfactory. The question may 
arise, Is a split-bamboo rod necessary? 
The writer’s own long experience says 
that it is not, and that a finely made 
solid-wood rod, of greenheart or da- 
game, is quite as satisfactory in the 
hands of the average angler as the 
most expensive split bamboo. A good 
rod of this sort may be had for $10, 
and with reasonable care ought to last 
a lifetime. 

The points to look for in a fly rod, 
whether the material is split bamboo 
or solid wood, is an even taper from the 
butt to the tip; that is, the rod should 
register a uniform curve, or arc, the 
entire length. For general fly casting 
9 ft. is a handy length, and a rod of 
614 oz. weight will prove more durable 
than a lighter tool. A good elastic 
rod is wanted for fly casting, but a too 
willowy or whippy action had best be 
avoided. However, for small-brook 
fishing, where the overgrown banks 
prohibit long casts, a somewhat 
shorter and stiffer rod will be more 
useful. For casting in large northern 
streams, where the current is swift 
and the trout run to a larger size, a 
91% or 10-ft. rod of 8 oz. weight is often 
preferred. Of course, the veteran an- 
gler can safely use a much lighter rod 
than the beginner, and one occasion- 
ally meets a man on the stream that 
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uses a 5-oz. rod for pretty heavy fish- 
ing. To be on the safe side, the novice 
will make no mistake in choosing a 
rod of fair length and conservative 
weight. \ 

When selecting a rod in the tackle 
shop, do not rest content with a mere 
examination of the appearance, but 
have the dealer aiix alréelvornive 
weight and size intended to be used 
with it. By reeling on a short length 
of line and reeving it through the 
guides and then fastening the end to a 
weight lying upon the floor, a very 
good idea of the rod’s behavior may be 
gained, since by reeling in the line and 
putting tension on the rod its elasticity 
and curve may be seen and felt as well 
as in actual fishing. To give the ut- 
most satisfaction, the rod should fit its 
owner, ‘and several rods should be 
tried until one is found that most fully 
meets the angler’s idea of what a rod 
should be. If one happens to have a 
good fly reel, by all means take it 
along and attach it to the rod while 
making the tests. It is practically im- 
possible to gauge the balance of a rod 
without affixing the reel, and many a 
finely balanced tool will appear badly 
balanced until the proper-weight reel 
is affixed to it. 


The Proper Kind of Reel 


For fly fishing nothing is so good as 
the English style of click reel, which 
is made with a one-piece revolving 
side plate and with the handle affixed 
directly to it. Any kind of a balanced- 
handle reel is an out-and-out nuisance 
on the fly rod, because it has no advan- 
tage in quickly recovering the line, and 
the projecting handle is forever catch- 
ing the line while casting. In fly cast- 
ing, the length of cast is regulated by 
the amount of line taken from the reel 
before the cast is made, and it is while 
“pumping” this slack line through the 
guides, in making the actual cast, that 
the balanced or: projecting handle is 
very apt to foul the line. A good reel 
that is smooth-running like a watch 
will cost about $10, but a very good 
one may be had for $5, and cheaper 
ones, while not so durable, may be 


—— 
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Fly Book with Clips for Holding 
Snelled Flies, So That the Gut is 
Kept Straight between Pads of Felt 





















The English Pattern Is 
the Best Type of Reel 
for Trout Fishing, and 
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used with fair satisfaction. The heavier 
multiplying reels, so essential for bait 
casting from a free reel, are altogether 
unsuited for the fly rod, being too 
heavy when placed below the hand, 
which is the only proper position for 
the reel when fly casting. The single- 
action click reel, having a compara- 
tively large diameter, but being quite 
narrow between the plates, is the one 
to use, and hard rubber, or vulcanite, 
is a good material for the side plates, 
while the trimmings may be of ger- 
man silver or aluminum. The all- 
metal reel is of about equal merit, but 
whatever the material, the most use- 
ful size is one holding about 40 yd. of 
No. E size waterproof line. A reel of 
this capacity will measure about 3 in. 
in diameter and have a width of about 
7% in. between plates. A narrow- 
spooled reel of this type enables the 
fisherman to reel in the line plenty fast 
enough. Owing to the fact that the 
reel is placed below the grip on fly 


A Three-Joint Fly Rod with Cork Hand Grasp and 
Extra Tip, and Rod Case Made of Aluminum Tubing 


rods, a rather light-weight instrument 
is needed to balance the rod. Of the 
two extremes, it is better to err on the 
side of lightness, because a heavy reel 
makes a butt-heavy rod and, throwing 
extra weight on the wrist and arm, 
makes casting increasingly difficult 
after an hour’s fishing. An old hand 
at the game will appreciate this point 
better than the novice. 


The Kind of Line to Use 


The fly-casting line used by a vet- 
eran is generally of silk, enameled and 
having a double taper; that is, the line 
is thickest in the center and gradually 
tapers to a smaller diameter at each 
end. Single-tapered lines are likewise 
extensively used, and while they cost 
less, they are tapered at one end only 
and cannot be reversed to equalize the 
wear caused by casting. The level 
line, which has the same diameter 
throughout its entire length, is the 
line most generally used, but the cast 


cannot be so delicately made with it. 
For the beginner, however, the level 
line in size No. E is a good choice. For 
small-brook fishing, No. F is plenty 
large enough. In choosing the size of 
line, there is a common-sense rule 
among fly casters to select a line pro- 
portioned to the weight of the rod. 
For a light rod a light line is the rule, 
and for the heavier rod a stouter line 
is the logical choice. If the rod is of a 
too stiff action, use a comparatively 
heavy line, and it. will limber up con- 
siderably: if the rod is. extremely 
“whippy,” use the lightest line that can 
be purchased, and used with safety. 


A Fine Leader Marks the Expert Caster 


The leader for trout is preferably of 
single gut, and as fine as the angler’s 
skill will allow. The fly caster’s rule 
is to use a leader whose breaking strain 
is less than the line, then, when the 
tackle parts, it is simply a question of 
putting on a new leader and the more 
expensive line is saved. Ready-made 
leaders may be purchased, or the an- 
gler can tie them up as desired. For 
length, a 3 or 31-ft. leader is about 
right for average fishing. Longer 
leaders are used, and while they some- 
times are of advantage, the 3-ft. length 
is more useful. A longer leader is awk- 
ward to handle because the loop is apt 
to) catch in) the top oi. the rod when 
reeling in the line to bring the fish close 
to the landing net. Leaders may be 
had with a loop at each end, or with 
loops tied in, for using a cast of two 
or three flies. For all average casting, 
the two-fly cast is the best, but the 
expert angler uses the single-fly very 
often. For lake fishing, the single large 
fly is generally preferred. For using 
two flies, the leader is provided with 
three loops, one at the top, another at 
the bottom, and an extra loop tied in 
about 15 in. from the lower loop. In 
fly casting, the first, or upper, fly is 
known as the “dropper,” and the lower 
one as the “tail” fly. For the single- 
fly cast but*two loops are required. 

Gut used for leaders should be care- 
fully selected, and only those lengths 
which are of uniform diameter and 


well rounded chosen, the lengths which 
show flat and rough spots being dis- 
carded. Dry gut that is very brittle 
should be handled very little, and pre- 
vious to a day’s fishing the leaders 
must be soaked in water over night to 
make them pliable, then coiled in be- 
tween felt pads of the leader box to 
keep them in fishing shape. After use, 
put the frayed leaders aside and dry 
them out between the flannel leaves of 
the fly book. 

Gut is the product of the silkworm, 
and the best quality is imported from 
Spain. It comes in bundles, or hanks, 
of 1,000 strands, 10 to 20 in. long and 
in different thicknesses, or strengths. 
The heaviest are known as “Royal” 
and “Imperial,” for salmon; “Marana,” 
for extra-heavy bass; “Padron,” for 
bass; “Regular,” for heavy | trout; 
“Fina,” tor light’ trout, and) Reanass 
for extra-light trout. The grades 
“Fina” and “Refina” are well suited 
for all average fly fishing, while the 
heavier sizes are useful for heavy large 
fishing. 

To make the leaders, soak the 
strands of gut in warm water over 
night until they are soft and pliable. 
Select the strands: tor each leader cot 
the desired thickness and length so 
that the finished leader will have a 
slight taper to one end only. By using 
the “Fina” gut for the upper length 
and tying in two lengths of “Refina” 
gut, a nicely tapered leader of light 
weight is obtained. Begin the leader 
by uniting the strands together to 
make it the correct length, three 12-in. 
strands being about right for average 
casting. The “single water knot” is 
the strongest and neatest to use. 
Make it by taking the thick end of the 
strand and doubling it back enough 
to tie in a common knot just large 
enough for the line to pass through 
and drawing it up tightly. Tie a single 
loose knot in the other end of the 
strand, about 14 in. in diameter and 
close to the end; take the next thick- 
est strand of gut, thread the thicker 
end through the loose knot and tie a 
second square knot around the strand, 
as shown at A. By pulling on the two 





long ends the loops can be 
tightly, and the two knots 


drawn up 
will slide 


together and make a neat and very 
strong knot. Repeat this 


aS 


operation 
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well-known “angler’s knot” is mostly 
used. This knot is shown at C. The 
snelled fly is attached by passing the 
loop over the loop of the leader and 





The Single Water Knot Used in Tying Leaders; a Good Knot for Making the I oop at the End of the Leaders; 
an Angler’s Knot Used for Attaching the Line to the Leader, and a Jara Knot for Attaching 
Eyed Flies, or Hooks, to the Leader or Snell 


until as many strands of gut are knot- 
ted together as required to make the 
leader of the desired length. For mak- 
ing the loop at the ends, a double- 
bighted knot, tied as shown at B, is 
used. If a dropper fly is desired, do 
not pull the water knot tightly, but 
first insert a short length of gut with a 
common knot at the end and a loop in 
the other, then draw the water knot 
up tightly, and a short snell will be 
made for attaching the fly as usually. 


Flies for Trout Fishing 


The standard selection of artificial 
flies numbers about 60, but the aver- 
age fisherman will find about 24 se- 
lected patterns to answer every need. 
For making up the most “killing” flies 
for the trout season, the following can 
be recommended: Use red ibis, stone 
fly, cinnamon, red spinner, and parch- 
menee belle, for April; turkey brown, 
yellow dun, iron blue, spinner, mont- 
real and red fox, for May; spider, 
black gnat, silver doctor, gray drake, 
orange dun, and green drake, for June; 
July dun, grizzly king, pale evening 
dun, red ant, and brown palmer, for 


July; Seth green, coachman, shad, 
governor, August dun, and royal 
coachman, for August, and_ black 


palmer, willow, whirling dun, queen of 
the water, and blue bottle, for Septem- 
ber. 

To attach a line to the leader the 


inserting the fly through the leader 
loop. When eyed flies are used «they 
are often attached direct to the leader, 
or a looped snell may be used as in the 
ordinary American-tied fly. To attach 
the eyed fly direct to the leader, the 
common “jam knot,’ shown at D, is: 
mostly used, and when the slipknot is 
drawn up tightly and the extra end cut 
off it makes a small, neat knot, not 
apt to slip. 





Catch to Hold Two Joining Doors 
Open 


Where two open doors meet, a catch 
to keep them 
Open Pkcany webe 
made of a piece 
of wire, shaped 
as shown. The 
hooks at the 
ends of the wire 
are slipped over 
the shanks of 
tier kMODG.—— 
Contributed by 
W.A. Saul, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 





CStrips cut from 
wood dishes used 
by grocers for 
butter, thoroughly soaked in warm 
water, will make excellent repair pieces 
for market baskets. 





Bicycle Oil Lamp Changed to Electric 
Light 
The desire for an electric light for 


my bicycle caused me to change a fine 
oil lamp, too good to be thrown away, 





A Push Button with Socket and Miniature Globe 
Used in an Oil Lamp for Electric Light 


so that an electric globe could be used 
in it. The oil cup of the lamp was re- 
moved, and a wood push button fas- 
tened in its place with three screws. 
Before fastening the push ,button, a 
porcelain socket was attached to its 
bottom, and connections were made be- 


Double Top for a Table 


The need of two tables in a kitchen 
where there was space for only one, 















































An Extra Top Covers the Table When It is 
Placed against the Wall 
was the cause of devising the ar- 
rangement shown in the illustration. 
An ordinary kitchen table was mount- 
ed on trunk casters or domes so that 
it could be moved easily, whereupon a 
zinc top was put on it with raised 
edges. The table was then placed 
against the wall where it was to be 


tween socket and push button, ends 
being left protruding for connection to 
the battery. A small flash-light bat- 
tery was fastened to the lamp ‘bracket. 
A small rubber washer was placed be- 
tween the head of the push button on 
the switch and the cap, so that in 
screwing the cap up, a permanent con- 
nection was made. The lamp can be 
used as a lantern when removed from 
the bicycle.— Contributed by Lee 
Baker, Chicago. 





Lifter for Removing Eggs from Hot 
Water 


An improvement over the customary 
way of removing eggs from hot water 
with a tablespoon, is to use an old-fash- 
ioned coffee strainer. This brings up 
the eggs without carrying hot water 
with them.—Contributed by L. E. 
Turner, New York, N. Y. 





(Genuine oxalic acid may be used for 
removing stains from all woods except 
mahogany. 


used, and an extra, plain top fitted to 
it and hinged to the wall. 

When it was desired to wash dishes 
on the zinc top, the table was pulled 
out without disturbing the articles on 
the hinged top. After drying the 
dishes, they are removed from the 
zinc top to the hinged part, and the 



































































The Table When Drawn Out Uncovers 
the Zinc Tray, Fastened on Top 


table is pushed back against the wall. 
—Contributed by Louis Drummond, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































As a General Thing, the Veteran Fly Fisherman Prefers to Wade with the Current, and Fishes the Water 


in 


Front of Him by Making Diagonal Casts across the Stream 


Fishing - Rod Making and Angling 
By STILLMAN TAYLOR 
PART IV—Trout Fishing with Fly and Bait 


How to Cast the Fly 

T°? be able to cast the artificial fly 

a distance of 50 ft., or more, and 
let the feathered lure alight upon the 
desired bit of water as lightly as a fall- 
ing leaf is no small accomplishment, 
for fly casting is an art, and to become 
an expert, much practice is necessary. 
The personal assistance of a skillful 
caster is not often available, but if the 
angler will follow the suggestions out- 
lined, a beginner will soon grasp the 
knack of handling the fly rod, and the 
casting will steadily improve with 
practice. As the knack of handling a 
gun is best gained—not in the field, 
shooting live game, but through shoot- 
ing at targets—so may the art of fly 
casting be more quickly acquired by 
intelligent practice conducted away 
from the stream, in the back yard, or 


.any other place roomy enough to swing ¢ 


the rod and a moderately long line. By 
practicing in this way, the angler’s at- 
tention is focused upon the cast and is 
not partly occupied with the excite- 
ment of fishing. To make a good be- 
ginning, let the reel contain about 25 
yd. of common, braided, linen line (size 
E is about right) and instead of a fly, 
or hook, affix a small split shot to the 


end of the line. It is well to begin with — 


a cheap rod and save a good outfit, 
and if the angler learns how to make 
a fairly long and accurate cast with a 
common rod, he may feel assured that 
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he can even do better with a first-rate 
outfit. 

The first point to observe in making 
the cast is to grip the rod correctly, 
and this is done by grasping the rod 
at the right point where it balances 
best. By shifting the hand about / 
this point of balance is quickly /#/ 
found, for at no other point will / 
the rod “hang” well in the hand. 
In casting, the reel is turned to 
the under side of the rod with 
the thumb extended along the 
top of the grip, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Taking up aneasy / 
casting position, with 
the left foot slightly 
advanced, pull 
itonitie ree: 
















ig. 1— 

The Peper Way 
to ake Hold 
of the Handle 
with the Reel on 
the Under Side 


about 25 yd. of line and let this slack 
line fall in coils upon the ground in 
front; bring the rod up slightly above 
the horizontal, as shown in Fig. 2, and 
with a quick snap of the wrist, avoid- 
ing shoulder or body movement, throw 
the tip upward, checking it sharply as 


soon as the tip is carried over the shoul- 
der about 25° beyond the vertical plane 
as in Fig. 3. This snappy upstroke of 
the rod makes the “back cast,” by pro- 
jecting the line high in the air, and 
carries it well behind the angler. Be- 
fore the line has fully straightened out 
behind, and before it has an oppor- 
tunity to fall much below the caster’s 
shoulders, the rod is snapped forward 
with a quick wrist-and-forearm move- 
ment, which throws the line forward in 
front of the fisherman and in the direc- 
tion he is facing, which finishes the 
cast with the rod 
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eye cannot aid the hand. The novice 
will soon acquire the knack of casting, 
however, if he will remember to keep 
the elbow close to the side, and to 
keep the line well up in the air when 
making the back cast, and to begin the 
forward movement before the line has 
fully straightened out behind him. 
After a little practice, the hand will 
feel the slight tension communicated 
to the rod as the? line begius™ to 
straighten out, and this should be 
taken advantage of to correctly time 
the forward movement. Counting 

Lone: Or sthentip. 





in the position | 


shown in Fig. 4. 

Long and accu- 
rate fly casting is 
much more a mat- 
ter’ of skill than 
muscle, and while 
some fly fishermen 
cast directly from 
the shoulder and 
upper arm, and 
thus use a consid- 
erable amount of 
muscular force in 
making the cast, 
this cannot be re- 
garded as the best 
method of casting. 
The great elastic- 
ity of the fly rod 
ought to be taken 
full advantage of 
by the caster, and 
iin this) iss done, 
casting will be 
naturally accom- 
plished by the wrist and forearm. To 
make strenuous efforts to hurl the fly 
through the air, using an arm or body 
movement, is extremely tiring after an 
hour or so of fishing, while if the cast 
is made from the wrist, aided by the 
forearm, the snap of the rod may be 
depended upon to project the fly to 
greater length of line and allow it to 
fall close to the desired spot, lightly 
and without splashing. 

Timing the back cast is the most 
difficult detail of fly casting, because 
the line is behind the angler and the 
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stroke, “two and” 
for the interval re- 
quired for the line 
to straighten out 
in thelirear,. and 
three, store ste 
forward move- 
ment, is also a 
good way to time 
the cast. 
At the begin- 
ning the caster 
should make no 
attempt to secure 
distance. Accu- 
racy and delicacy 
in placing the fly 
on the water is of 
much more im- 
portance than 
length of cast in 
trout fishing, and 
to attain this end, 








Fig. 2—Begin the Cast with the Rod in a Position 
Just above the Horizontal Plane 


it is a good plan 
to place a news- 
paper about 25 ft. 
distant and try to drop the end of the 
line on this mark. When the caster 
can drop the line on the target lightly 
and with reasonable accuracy, he may 
feel justified in lengthening his cast. 
Other casts than the overhead cast just 
described are occasionally used, as the 
Spey, switch, wind, and flip casts, but 
the overhead cast is mostly used, al- 
though it is much more difficult to 
master. 

To make the Spey cast, the angler 
requires a rapid. stream which will 
carry the line downstream until it is 


straight and taut, the tip of the rod 
being held as long as possible to ac- 
complish this end. The rod is then 
raised high in the air with a quick 
wrist movement, which lifts the line 
from the water to the extreme end, 
then without pausing the rod is car- 
ried upstream with just sufficient force 
to let the fly fall just above the angler. 
The line is now on the reverse, or up- 
per, side of the fisherman, when with 
a sweep of the rod 
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in a long loop against the wind. The 
underhand and the flip casts are so 
simple that it seems almost unnec- 
essaty to. describe them, Both are 
short casts and are only used when the 
angler is fishing in an overgrown 
stream. The underhand cast is really 
a side cast, inasmuch as the short line 
is lifted from the water in a loop and 
propelled in the desired direction by a 
side sweep of the rod. The flip cast 
is made by hold- 





the line is pro- 
jected over the 
water's surface— 
not along the sur- 
facet the man 
ner used in mak- 
ing the overhead 
cast. 

The switch cast 
is sometimes use- 
ful when trees or 
rocks are immedi- 
ately back of the 
fisherman, thus 
preventing the 
line from extend- 
ing far enough 
Dmiciaw ard, 11.0 
make the over- 
head cast. In mak- 
ing this cast the 
line is not lifted 
from the water, 
but merely to the 
surface by raising 
the tip of the rod. 
ities line 1s 
dragged through 
the water by car- 
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ing the fly be- 
tween the thumb 
and finger and 
with a few coils 
of line in the right 
hand. Bend the 
rod like a bow, re- 
lease the fly sud- 
denly, and the 
snap of the rod 
will project it in 
the desired direc- 
tion and allow it 
to drop lightly 
like a fly. 





Handling the Flies in 
the Water 


AS) 7a) seeneral 
thing the veteran 
fly fisherman pre- 
fers to wade with 
thesecurrenieeana 
fishes the water in 
front of him by 
making diagonal 
casts across the 
stream. A good 
fisherman will 








rying the tip in 
the direction one 
is standing until 
it is aS far in the rear as the obstruc- 
tions will permit. By a quick down- 
ward sweep of the rod the line is pro- 
jected with sufficient force to roll it 
forward in a large coil or loop, much 
as a wheel rolls on a track. 

The wind cast is a modification of 
the switch cast, but easier to make. 
The caster brings his line almost to 
his feet, and with a quick downward 
motion of the rod the line is thrown 





Fig. 8—The Rod is Quickly Checked When It is 
Carried over the Shoulder About 25 Degrees 


systematically 
cover every inch 
of good water and 
little will be left to chance. The novice 
is inclined to fish his flies in a con- 
trary manner, he casts more or less at 
random, and is as likely to splash the 
flies recklessly about in the most im- 
possible places as he is to drop them 
in a favorable riffle or pool. To be able 
to pick out fishable water, the angler 
should know something about the 
habits of the trout, their characteristics 
at the several seasons of the fishing 


year, and their habits, which differ 
greatly in different streams. A fish- 
ing knowledge of the stream to be 
visited is of much value, but if the 
angler knows how to make a fair cast 
and possesses average skill in handling 
flies on water, there should be no ques- 
tion but that he will creel a fair num- 
ber of trout even though he casts in 
strange waters. 

To imitate the action of the natural 
insect is the most successful manner of 
fishing the flies, and as the natural fly 
will struggle more or less when borne 
down with the 
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water as possible before making a sec- 
ond cast. Owing to the fact that trout 
lie with their noses pointing upstream 
awaiting their food carried down by 
the current, the caster will naturally 
take pains to float his flies down- 
stream with the leader fairly taut. To 
neglect this detail and allow the leader 
to float in a wide loop near or before 
the flies is slovenly fishing, and few 
trout will strike a fly presented in this 

amateurish fashion. 
Early in the fishing season, and when 
the stream is flooded and discolored 
after a heavy rain, 





current, the fisher- 
man endeavors to 
duplicate this 
movement by 
making his arti- 
ficial fly wriggle 
about. This mo- 
tion must not be 
overdone, for if 
thes tlrves are 
twitched “and 
skipped about, or 
pulled against the 
current, the wary 
trout will refuse to 
fall for any such 
obvious deceit. A 
gentle motion of 
the wrist will 
cause the fly to 
move somewhat 
as the natural in- 
sect will struggle. 
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it is a good plan to 
fish the flies be- 
low the surface. 
Fishing in this 
manner makes it 
more difficult to 
tell when to strike 
a fish, and some 
little practice is 
needed to deter- 
mine the oppor- 
tune moment by 
feeling the slight 
tension on the 
line. Many fish 
will be pricked to 
be sure, but some 
trout will’ be 
creeled, and fish- 
ing with the sub- 
merged flyis 
sometimes the 
only way trout 





In making the 
cast do not cast 
directly down or 
upstream, but across the current at an 
ancles Let) then dlies. fall upon the 
water as lightly as possible, so that the 
water will carry them downstream 
over the likely places where the trout 
are hiding. Keep the line as taut as 
possible by drawing the slack in with 
the left hand. The flies should not 
be allowed to soak in the water, 
neither should they be retrieved in 
haste. The experienced fly caster will 
invariably fish with a wet line, that is 
to say, with a slightly submerged fly, 
and will let the flies drag over as much 


Fig. 4—The Cast is Finished by Throwing the Line 
Forward with a Quick Wrist-and-Forearm Movement 


can be taken. 

On fair days 
and in smooth 
water, better luck may be expected 
when the fly is kept uvon the surface, 
and this is easily managed by keep- 
ing the tip of the rod well in the air. 
Often the fisherman can take advan- 
tage of a bit of floating foam, and if 
the fly is cast upon it and allowed to 
float with it downstream, the ruse will 
often prove effective. 

The trout is a hard striker and it is 
not unusual to have a trout rush ahead 
of the fly in his attempt to mouth it. 
In rapid water the savage rush of the 
fish is sufficient to hook it securely, 


but when casting in quiet pools, the 
hook is imbedded by a snap of the 
wrist. At what exact moment to 
strike, as well as the amount of force 
to use, depends upon circumstances. 
When fishing in small streams and 
brooks where the trout run small, 
much less force is necessary to hook 
the fish, but in quiet water and in 
larger streams where 2 or 3-lb. trout 
are not uncommon, the fish may be 
struck with a smart upward jerk of the 
forearm and wrist. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, the matter of striking 
is governed by the temperament as 
well as the judgment of the angler. 
The deliberate thinking man is likely 
to strike too late, while the nervous 
individual, striking too early, is apt to 
prick the trout and roll him over. 

The best time to fish for trout is 
when they are feeding on the surface; 
and in the early days of spring, when 
there are few flies about, the warmer 
part of the day, say, from 10 in the 
morning to 5 in the afternoon, will 
prove to be the most successful time. 
Later on, when flies are numerous, 
good luck may be expected at an early 
hour in the morning, and in the hot 
summer months the cooler hours of 
the day may be chosen. Of course, 
there are many exceptions, since there 
are many cool days in summer, as well 
as exceptionally warm days in spring, 
and these changes of weather should 
be considered. However, extremes are 
not likely to make good fishing, and 
the trout will not rise as freely on cold, 
windy days, nor will they fight as 
gamely. On hot days, too, not so 
much luck can be expected during the 
hours of the greatest heat—12 to 4— 
but a good basket of trout may be 
creeled early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon of summer. A bright, 
clear day is usually the best for fly 
fishing, because the sun brings out 
more flies, but a warm rain, or even a 
fog, is also considered good fishing 
weather. 

Among the live baits available for 
trout fishing are the minnow, white 
grub, cricket, grasshopper, and other 
insects, and last, but by no means least, 
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the common angle or earthworm. The 
minnow is beyond a doubt the most 
enticing morsel that can be offered to a 
hungry trout, and a minnow may be 
reckoned to secure a rise when other 
baits fail. The inconvenience of trans- 
porting this bait is a great drawback, 
and as minnows are delicate fish, a 
minnow bucket is necessary for their 
preservation. This means a lot of 
trouble, as the water must be fre- 
quently changed or aerated, and this 
labor, together with the difficulty of 
carrying a bulky pail through the 
brush, makes this desirable bait almost 
impossible for stream and brook fish- 
ing. The salt-water minnow, known 
as a “shiner” or “mummychug,” is a 
topnotch trout bait, and being much 
tougher than the fresh-water minnow, 
makes a bait often used by anglers re- 
siding near the seacoast. 

The white grub, or larvae of the so- 
called May beetle, is a good bait avail- 
able for early-season fishing, and may 
be obtained in the early spring months 
by spading up grass land. The grub 
is about 1 in. long, and of a creamy 
yellow color with a darker head. It 
may be kept a month, or more, by put- 
ting it in a box with a number of 
pieces of fresh turf. 

Crickets, grasshoppers, and many 
other insects, make good baits, while 
the earthworm is a good all-around 
bait for trout. A supply dug some 
days before and kept by packing in 
fresh moss and slightly moistening 
with milk and water will prove more 
attractive in appearance and the worms 
will be tougher and cleaner to handle 
than when carried in earth. 

Other good baits include the fin of 
a trout, and if this is used in combi- 
nation with the eye of the same fish, 
it forms an attractive lure. In using 
this bait, do not puncture the eyeball, 
but hook through the thin flexible skin 
surrounding the eye. A fat piece of 
salt pork, cut into pieces 1 in. long 
and 4% in. wide, makes a fairly good 
bait. Spoons and other spinning baits 
are presumably attractive, but few 
sportsmen use them when angling for 
so fine a fish as trout. 
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A Bark-Inclosed House Made an 








Excellent Home in All 












































































This Building was Used by a Band 
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Refreshments were Served 
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LA ALPING hot 


[In this article descriptions are given of several shelters suitable for a resort, but the reader 
may select any one of them that answers his needs and build a camp house, or fit up a more 
substantial one to make living quarters for the whole year.—Editor. ] 


EING forced to take the open-air 
treatment to regain health, a per- 
son adopted the plan of building a pole 
house in the woods, and the scheme was 
so successful that it was decided to 
make a resort grounds, to attract 
crowds during holidays, by which an 
income could be realized for living ex- 
penses. All the pavilions, stands, fur- 
niture, and ‘amusement devices were 
constructed of straight poles cut from 
young growth of timber with the bark 
remaining on them. Outside of boards 
for flooring and roofing material, the 
entire construction of the buildings and 
fences consisted of poles. 
A level spot was selected and a house 
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built having three rooms. The location 
was in a grove of young timbers, most 
of it being straight, and 13 trees were 
easily found that would make posts 12 
ft. long, required for the sides, and two 
poles lot) lons-tor the center, om the 
ends, so that they would reach to the 
ridge. The plot was laid out rectangu- 
lar and marked for the poles, which 
were set in the ground for a depth of 4 
ft., at distances of 6 ft. apart. This 
made the house 8 ft. high at the eaves 
with a square pitch roof; that is, the 
ridge was 3 ft. high in the center from 
the plate surfaces for this width of a 
house. The rule for finding this height 
is to take one-quarter of the width of 








The Frame Construction of the House Made Entirely of Rough Poles, the Verticals being Set in the 
Ground, Plumbed, and Sighted to Make a Perfect Rectangle of the Desired Proportions 
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the house for the height in the center 
from the plate. 
The corner poles were carefully lo- 





The Steps are Supported on Pairs of Vertical Poles 
Set in the Ground to Make Different Levels 
cated to make the size 12 by 24 ft., with 
a lean-to 8 by 12 ft., and then plumbed 
to get them straight vertically. The 
plates for the sides, consisting of five 
poles, were selected as straight as pos- 
sible and their ends and centers hewn 
down to about one-half their thickness, 
as shown at A and B, and nailed to the 
tops of the vertical poles, the connec- 
tion for center poles being as shown 

aE Gs 

The next step was to secure the ver- 
tical poles with crosspieces between 
them which were used later for support- 
ing the siding. These poles were cut 
about 6 ft. long, their ends being cut 
concave to fit the curve of the upright 
poles, as shown at D. These were 
spaced evenly, about 2 ft. apart from 
center to center, on the sides and ends, 
as shown in the sketch, and toenailed 
in place. The doors and window open- 
ings were cut in the horizontal poles 
wherever wanted, and casements set 
in and nailed. The first row of horizon- 
tal poles was placed close to the ground 








and used both as support for the lower 
ends of the siding and to nail the ends 
of the flooring boards to, which were 
fastened in the center to poles laid on 
stones, or, better still, placed on top of 
short blocks, 5) if” lone, setwine tie 
ground. These poles for the floor 
should be placed not over 2 ft. apart 
to make the flooring solid. 

A lean-to was built by setting three 
poles at a distance of 8 ft. from one 
side, beginning at the center and ex- 
tending to the end of the main building. 
These poles were about 6 ft. long above 
the ground. The rafter poles for this 
part were about 91% ft. long, notched 
at both ends for the plates, the ends of 
the house rafters being sawed off even 
with the outside of the plate along this 
edge. The rafter poles for the house 
were 10 in all, 8 ft. long, and were laid 
off and cut to fit a ridge made of a 
beard. These” poles ® were notched 
about 15 in. from their lower ends to 
fit over the rounding edge of the plate 
pole, and were then placed directly over 
each vertical wall pole. They were 
nailed both to the plate and to the 
ridge, also further strengthened by a 
brace made of a piece of board or a 
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Gate Openings were Made in the Fence Where 
Necessary, and Gates of Poles Hung 
in the Ordinary Manner , 


small pole, placed under the ridge and 
nailed to both rafters. On top of the 
rafters boards were placed horizontally, 
spaced about 1 ft. apart, but this is 
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optional with the builder, as other roof- 
ing material can be used. In this 
instance metal roofing was used, and 
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it only required fastening at intervals, 
and to prevent rusting out, it was well 
painted on the under side before laying 
it and coated on the outside when fas- 
tened in place. If a more substantial 
shelter is wanted, it is best to lay the 
roof solid with boards, then cover it 
with the regular prepared roofing 
material. 

Some large trees were selected and 
felled, then cut into 4-ft. lengths and 
the bark removed, or if desired, the 
bark removed in 4-ft. lengths, and 
nailed on the outside of the poles, 
beginning at the bottom in the same 
manner as laying shingles, to form the 
siding of the house. Ifa more substan- 
tial house is wanted, boards can be 
nailed on the poles, then the bark fast- 
ened to the boards; also, the interior 
can be finished in wall board. 

The same general construction is 
used for the porch, with horizontal 
poles latticed, as shown, to form the 
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railing. It is very easy to make orna- 
mental parts, such as shown, on the 
eave of the porch, by splitting sticks 

































All Furniture, Together with the Large Lawn 
Swings, Took on the General Appearance of the 
Woodland, and As the Pieces were Made Up 
of the Same Material As the Houses, the 
Cost Was Only the Labor and a Few Nails 


and nailing them on closely together 
to make a frieze. Floors are laid on the 
porch and in the house, and doors hung 
and window sash fitted in the same 
manner as in an ordinary house. 

A band stand was constructed on 
sloping ground, and after setting the 
poles, the floor horizontals were placed 
about 2 ft. above the ground, on the 
upper side, and 4 ft. on the lower side. 
The poles used were about 18 ft. long. 
Instead of havine the horizontals 2 it. 
apart, the first was placed 1 ft. above 
the floor, the next at about one-half the 
distance from the lower one to the plate 
at the top, and the space between was 
ornamented with cross poles, as shown. 
A balcony or bay was constructed at 
one end, and a fancy roof was made of 
poles whose ends rested on a curved 
pole attached to the vertical pieces. 
Steps were formed of several straight 
poles, hewn down on their ends to make 
a level place to rest on horizontal pieces 


attached to stakes at the ends. A pair 
of stakes were used at each end of a 
step, and these were fastened to a slant- 
ing piece at the top, their lower ends 
being set into the ground. The manner 
of bracing and crossing with horizon- 
tals makes a rigid form of construction, 
and if choice poles are selected for the 
step pieces, they will be comparatively 
level and of sufficient strength to hold 
up all the load put on them. The roof 
of this building was made for a sun 
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The Entrance to the Grounds was Given an Inviting 
Appearance with Large Posts and Swinging Gates 


shade only and consisted of boards 
nailed closely together on the rafters. 
An ice-cream parlor was built on the 
same plan, but without any board floor; 
the ground, being level, was used 
instead. There were five vertical poles 
used for each end with a space left 
between the two poles at the center, on 
both sides, for an entrance. This build- 
ing was covered with prepared roofing, 
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so that the things kept for sale could 
be protected in case of a shower. 

A peanut stand was also built with- 
out a floor, and to make it with nine 
sides, nine poles were set in the ground 
to form a perfect nonagon and joined 
at their tops with latticed horizontals. 
Then a rafter was run from the top of 
each post to the center, and boards were 
fitted on each pair of rafters over the 
V-shaped openings. The boards were 
then covered with prepared roofing. 
A railing was formed of horizontals 
set in notches, cut in the posts, and then 
ornamented in the same manner as for 
the other buildings. 

Fences were constructed about the 
grounds, made of pole posts with hori- 
zontals on top, hewn down and fitted 
as the plates for the house; and the 
lower pieces were set in the same as 
for making the house railing. Gates 
were made of two vertical pieces, the 
height of the posts, and two horizon- 
tals, then braced with a piece running 
from the lower corner at the hinge side 
to the upper opposite corner, the other 
cross brace being joined to the sides of 
the former, whereupon two short hori- 
zontals were fitted in the center. A 
blacksmith formed some hinges of rods 
and strap iron, as shown, and these 
were fastened in holes bored in the post 
and the gate vertical. A latch was made 
by boring a hole through the gate ver- 
tical and into the end of the short piece. 
Then a slot was cut in the side to re- 
ceive a pin inserted in a shaft made to 
fit the horizontal hole. A keeper was 
made in the post by boring a hole to 
receive the end of the latch. 

Large posts were constructed at the 
entrance to the grounds, and on these 
double swing gates, made up in the 
same manner as the small one, were 
attached. These large posts were built 
up of four slender poles and were con- 
siderably higher than the fence poles. 
‘The poles were set in a perfect square, 
having sides about 18 in. long, and a 
square top put on by mitering the cor- 
ners, whereupon four small rafters were 
fitted on top. The gates were swung 
on hinges made like those for the smalt 
gate. 
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Among the best and most enjoyed 
amusement devices on the grounds 
were the swings. Several of these were 
built, with and without tables. Four 
poles, about 20 ft. long, were set in the 
ground at an angle, and each pair of 
side poles was joined with two horizon- 
tals, about 12 ft. long, spreaders being 
fastened between the two horizontals 
to keep the tops of the poles evenly 
spaced. The distance apart of the poles 


_ will depend on the size of the swing 
_and the number of persons to be seated. 


Each pair of side poles are further 
strengthened with crossed poles, as 
shown. If no table is to be used in 
the swing, the poles may be set closer 
together, so that the top horizontals 
will be about 8 ft. long. The platform 
for the swinging part consists of two 
poles, 12 ft. long, which are swung on 
six vertical poles, about 14 ft. long. 
These poles are attached to the top hor- 
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izontals with long bolts, or rods, run- 
ning through both, the bottom being 
attached in the same manner. Poles 
are nailed across the platform horizon- 
tals at the bottom for a floor, and a 
table with seats at the ends is formed 
of poles. The construction is obvious. 

A short space between two trees can 
be made into a seat by fastening two 
horizontals, one on each tree, with the 
ends supported by braces. . Poles are 
nailed on the upper surface for a seat. 

Other furniture for the house and 
grounds was made of poles in the man- 
ner illustrated. Tables were built for 
picnickers by setting four or six poles 
in the ground and making a top of poles 
or boards. MHorizontals were placed 
across the legs with extending ends, on 
which seats were made for the tables. 
Chairs and settees were built in the 
same manner, poles being used for the 
entire construction. 





An Electric Water Heater 


Procure the barrel and cap from a 
hand bicycle pump and prepare them 
as follows: Make a tube of paper, about 
double the thickness of a postal card, 
to fit snugly in the pump barrel and oil 
it slightly before slipping it into place. 
Procure some resistance wire of the 
proper length and size to heat quickly. 
The wire can be tested out by coiling it 
on some nonconducting material, such 
as an earthen jug or glazed tile, and 
connecting one end to the current 
supply and running the other wire of 
the supply over the coil until it heats 
properly. Cut the resistance at this 


‘point and temporarily coil it to fit into 


the bottom of the pump barrel, allowing 
one end to extend up through the space 


‘in the center with sufficient length to 


make a connection to supply wires. 
Mix some dental plaster to the con- 
sistency of thick cream and, while keep- 
ing the wire in the center of the pump 
barrel, pour in the mixture until it is 
filled to within 114 in. of the top. Al- 
low the plaster to set for about a day, 
then remove it from the barrel and take 
off the paper roll. The coil of wire at 


the bottom is now straightened out and 
wound in a coil over the outside of the 
plaster core, allowing sufficient end for 
connecting to the supply wires. 

Cut two or three disks of mica to 
fit snugly in the bottom of the pump 
barrel, also cut a mica sheet to make a 
covering tube over the coil on the plas- 
ter core and insert the whole into the 
barrel. The two terminals are con- 
nected to the ends of a flexible cord 
which has a plug attached to the oppo- 
site end. Be sure to insulate the ends 
of the wire where they connect to the 
flexible cord inside of the pump barrel 
under the cap. In winding the resist- 
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An Electric Heating Coil Made of Resistance Wire 


laced in a Bicycle-Pump Barrel 
for Boiling Water 





ance wire on the core, be sttre that one 
turn does not touch the other. The 
heater when connected to a current 
supply and placed in 1 qt. of water will 
bring it to a boil quickly —Contributed 
by A. H. Waychoff, Lyons, Colo. 











By F. S. CHARLES 


A good site, pure water in abun- 
dance, and a convenient fuel supply, 
are the features of a temporary camp 
that should be given first considera- 
tion when starting out to enjoy a va- 
cation in the woods. The site should 
be high and dry, level enough for the 
tent and camp fire, and with surround- 
ing ground sloping enough to insure 
proper drainage. <A_ sufficient fuel 
supply is an important factor, and a 
spot should be chosen where great ef- 
fort is not required to collect it and 
get it into proper shape for the fire. 

When locating near streams of 
water be careful to select a spot above 

















Wall Tent 


high water mark 
so the ground will 
not be overflowed 
by a sudden rise : 
of the stream. Do bill 
not select the site 

of an old camp, as the surroundings 
are usually stripped of all fuel, and 
the grounds are unclean. 

Division of Work 
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Lean-To of Boughs 


If the camping party consists of more 
than two persons, each one should do 
the part allotted to him, and the work 
will be speedily accomplished. Re- 
member that discipline brings effi- 
ciency, and do not be slack about a 
camp just because it is pleasure. One 
of the party should attend to the camp 
fire and prepare the meals while an- 
other secures the fuel and water. The 
tent can be unpacked and the ground 
cleared by the other members of the 
party, and when ready, all should as- 
sist in raising the tent, especially if it 
is a large one. 
Tents 


An ordinary A or wedge tent is suf- 
ficient for one or two campers. Where 
you do not wish to locate permanently, 
this tent can be set up and taken down 
quickly. It should have a ring fas- 
tened to the cloth in each peak through 
which to pass a 
rope or line to 
take the place of 
a—ridge pole 
Such a mient mean 
be pitched be- 


Clear the selected spot and lay out Sane 


the lines for the tent, camp fire, etc. 


Log Cabin 





Fire between Two Logs 


tween two trees or saplings, and, after 
tying the rope to the trees, it can be 
tightened with a long forked stick, 
placed under one end of the rope. If 
two trees are not conveniently located, 
then two poles crossed and tied to- 
gether will make supports for one or 
both ends, the ridge line running over 
them and staked to the ground. 

On a chilly night, the A tent is quite 
advantageous. The stakes can be 
pulled on one side and the cloth 
doubled to make a lean-to, open on the 
side away from the wind. A fire can 
be built in front and the deflected heat 
on the sleeper will keep him comfort- 
able and warm. 

For larger parties, the wall tent with 
a fly is recommended. These tents can 
be purchased in various sizes. The fly 


is an extra covering stretched over the © 


top to make an open air space between 
the two roofs. It keeps the interior of 
the tent delightfully cool in hot sum- 
mer weather and provides a better pro- 
tection from rain. The fly can be made 
extra long, to extend over the end of 
the tent, making a shady retreat which 
can be used for lounging or a dining 
place. 
Protection from Insects 

Where mosquitoes and other insects 
are numerous, it is well to make a 
second tent of cheesecloth with bind- 
ing tape along the top to tie it to the 
ridge pole of the regular tent. The 
sides should be made somewhat longer 
than the regular tent so that there will 
be plenty of cloth to weight it down 






Fire Built against a Log 


at the bottom. This second tent 
should be made without any opening 
whatever. The occupant must crawl 
under tHe edge to enter. The cheese- 
cloth tent is used inside of the ordi- 
nary tent, and when not in use it is 
pushed aside. 

Two camps are illustrated showing 
the construction of a lean-to for a tem- 
porary one-season camp, and a log 
cabin which makes a permanent place 
from year to year. (A. more elaborate 
and more expensive camp was de- 
scribed in the May issue of this maga- 
zine.) The construction of these 
camps are very simple. The first is 
made of poles cut in the woods. A 
ridge pole is placed between two trees 
or held in place with poles of sufficient 
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Forked Sticks Supporting Cooking Utensils 


length, set in the ground. Poles are 
placed on this at an angle of about 45 
deg., forming a lean-to that will be en- 


tirely open in front when finished. The 
poles are covered, beginning at the 
bottom, with pine boughs, laid in lay- 
ers so as to make a roof that will shed 
water. A large fire, built a short dis- 
tance from the open front will make a 
warm place to sleep, the heat being re- 
flected down the same as described for 
chew erent: 


A Permanent Camp 

A good permanent camp is a log 
cabin. This can be constructed of ma- 
terials found in the woods. Trees may 
be felled, cut to length, and notched to 
join the ends together at each corner 
so as to leave little or no space be- 
tween the logs. The roof is con- 
structed of long clapboards, split from 
blocks of wood. The builder can fin- 
ish such a camp as elaborately as he 
chooses, and for this reason the site 
should be selected with great care. 


Camp Fires 

There is no better way to make a 
camp fire than to have a large log or 
two against which to start a fire with 
small boughs. Larger sticks can be 
placed over the logs in such a way as 
to hold a pot of water or to set a fry- 
ing pan. Forked sticks can be laid on 
the log and weighted on the lower end 
with a stone, using the upper end to 
hang a cooking vessel over the flames. 
Two logs placed parallel, with space 
enough between for the smaller sticks, 
make one of the best camp cooking ar- 
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rangements. Two forked sticks, one 
at each end of the logs, may be set 
in the ground and a pole placed in the 
forks lengthwise of the fire. This 
makes a convenient place for hanging 
the cooking utensils with bent wires. 


Food Supplies 


The conditions in various localities 
make a difference in the camper’s ap- 
petite and in consequence no special 
list of food can be recommended, but 
the amount needed by the average 
person in a vacation camp for two 
weeks, is about as follows: 
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A number of small things must be 
added to this list, such as pepper, olive 
oil, sage, nutmeg and vinegar. If the 
weight is not to be considered, canned 
goods, preserves, jam and marmalade, 
also vegetables and dried fruits may 
be added) Do not torgetsoapeand 
matches. 

Food can be kept cool in a box or 
a box-like arrangement made of 
straight sticks over which burlap is 
hung and kept wet. This is accom- 
plished by setting a pan on top of the 
box and fixing wicks of cloth over the 
edges. The wicks will siphon the 
water out evenly and keep the burlap 
wet. 





A Drinking Tube 


When on a walking tour through the 
woods or country, it might be well to 
provide a way to procure water for 
drinking purposes. Take with you 
several feet of small rubber tubing and 
a few inches of hollow cane of the size 
to fit the tube. 

In one end insert the cane for a 
mouthpiece, and allow the other end 
to reach into the water. Exhaust the 
air from the tube and the water will 
rush up to your lips.—Contributed by 
L. Alberta Norrell, Augusta, Ga. 


Washing Photographic Prints 


The usual way of washing photo- 
graphic prints is to place them in a 
shallow tray in which they will be- 
come stuck together in bunches, if 
they are not often separated.- A 
French magazine suggests that a deep 
tank be used instead, and that each 
print be attached to a cork by means 
of a pin stuck through one corner, the 
cork thus becoming a float which keeps 
the print suspended vertically, and at 
the same time prevents contact with 
its nearest neighbor, 
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Camp Furnishings 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER 


When on a camping trip nothing 
should be carried but the necessities, 
and the furnishings should be made up 
from materials found in the woods. A 
good spring bed can be made up in the 
following manner: Cut two stringers 
from small, straight trees, about 4 in. 
in diameter, and make them about 6 ft. 
long. All branches are trimmed off 
smooth and a trench is dug in the 
eroumd tor each piece, the trenches 
being 24 in. apart. Small saplings, 
about 1 in. in diameter, and as straight 
as can be found, are cut and trimmed of 
all branches, and nailed across the 
stringers for the springs. Knots, bulges, 
etc., should be turned downward as far 
as possible. The ends of each piece 
are flattened as shown at A, Fig. 1, to 
give it a good seat on the stringers. 

A larger sapling is cut, flattened, and 
nailed at the head of the bed across the 
stringers, and to it a number of head- 
stay esaplings, 6, are nailed. “These 
head-stay pieces are cut about 12 in. 
long, sharpened on one end and driven 
a little way into the ground, after which 
they are nailed to the head crosspiece. 

In the absence of an empty mattress 
tick and pillow cover which can be 
filled with straw, boughs of fir may be 
used. These boughs should not be 
larger than a match and crooked stems 
should be turned down. Begin at the 
head of the bed and lay a row of boughs 


the boughs lie on the line C and their 
stems on the line D. This process is 
continued until the crosspiece springs 
are entirely covered, and then another 
layer is laid in the same manner on top 
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A Camp Bed Bede of Saplings with Several Layers 
of Boughs for the Mattress 

with the stems pointing toward the 

foot. Over this row, and half-lapping 

it, place another row so that the tops of 


A Table Made of Packing-Box Material and a 
Wash Basin Stand of Three Stakes 


of these, and so on, until a depth 6f $ 
or 8 in. is obtained. This will make a 
good substitute for a mattress. A pil- 
low can be made by filling a meal bag 
with boughs or leaves. 

A good and serviceable table can be 
constructed from a few fence boards, or 
boards taken from a packing box. The 
table and chairs are made in one piece, 
the construction being clearly shown in 
Fig. 2. The height of the ends should 
be about 29 in., and the seats about 17 
in. from the ground. The other dimen- 
sions will be governed by the material 
at hand and the number of campers. 

A wash-basin support can be made of 
three stakes, cut from saplings and 
driven in the ground, as shown in 
Fig. 3. The basin is hung by its rim 
between the ends of the stakes. 

Wherever a suitable tree is handy, a 
seat can be constructed as shown in 
Fig. 4. Bore two 1-in. holes, 8 in. 
apart, in the trunk, 15 in. above the 
ground, and drive two pins, about 12 
in. long, cut from a sapling into them. 
The extending ends are supported on 
legs of the same material. The seat is 
made of a slab with the rounding side 
down. 

A clothes hanger for the tent ridge 


pole can be made as shown in Fig. 5. 
The hanger consists of a piece, 7 in, 
iong, cut from a 2-in. sapling, nails be- 
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A Seat Against the Trunk of a Tree, and a Clothes 


Hanger for the Tent Ridge Pole 
ing driven into its sides for hooks. The 
upper end is fitted with a rope which is 
tied over the ridge pole of the tent. 





A Fruit Stemmer 


In the berry season the stemmer 
shown in the sketch is a very handy 
article stair stile 
Kitchens eit) is 
made of spring 
steel and tem- 
pered, the length 
being about 2% 
iil hem esc 
used for removing the stem is ground 
from the outside edge after tempering. 
A ring large enough to admit the sec- 
ond finger is soldered at a convenient 
distance from the end on one leg — 
Contributed by H. F. Reams, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








A Homemade Fountain Pen 


A very serviceable fountain pen can 
be made from two 38-72 rifle cartridges 
and a steel pen. Clean out the cart- 
ridges, fit a hardwood plug tightly in 





One Cartridge Shell Makes the Fountain Part of the 
Pen, and the Other the Cap 


the end of one shell, and cut it off 
smooth with the end of the metal. Drill 





a ;;-in. hole in the center of the wood 
plug and fit another plug into this hole 
with sufficient end projecting to be 
shaped for the length of the steel pen 
to be used. The shank of the pen and 
the plug must enter the hole together. 
One side of the projecting end of the 
plug should be shaped to fit the inside 
surface of the pen and then cut off at 
a point a little farther out than the eye 
in the pen. On the surface that is to 
lie against the pen a groove is cut in 
the plug extending from near the point 
to the back end wiereit isstoventetas 
the hole in the first plug. The under 
side of the plug is shaped about as 
shown. 

The other cartridge is cut off at such 
a point that it will fit on the tapering 
end of the first one, and is used for a 
cap. The cartridge being filled with 
ink and the plug inserted, the ink will 
flow down the small groove in the 
feeder plug and supply the pen with 
ink. Care must be taken that the sur- 
face of the smaller plug fits the pen 
snugly and that the groove is not cut 
through to the point end.. This will 
keep the ink from flooding, and only 
that which is used for writing will be 
able to get through or leak out.—Con- 
tributed by Edwin N. Harnish, Ceylon, 
Canada. 





Destroying Caterpillars on 
Grapevines 


The grapes in my back yard. were 
being destroyed by caterpillars which 
could be found under all the large 
leaves. The vine was almost dead when 
I began to cut off all the large leaves 
and those eaten by the caterpillars, 
which allowed the sun’s rays to reach 
the grapes. This destroyed all the 
caterpillars and the light and heat 
ripened the grapes—Contributed by 
Wm. Singer, Rahway, N. J. 





Cit will require 1 gal. of ordinary 
mixed calcimine to cover 270 sq. ft. of 
plastered surface, 180 sq. ft. of brick- 
work and 225 sq. ft. of average wood- 
work. 
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A Camp Provision Box 


While on a camping and canoeing 
trip recently, I used a device which 
added a touch of completeness to our 
outfit and made camp life really enjoy- 
able. This useful device is none other 
than a provision or “grub” box, 

From experience campers know that 
the first important factor in having a 
successful trip is compactness of out- 
fit. When undertaking an outing of 
this kind it is most desirable to have 
as few bundles to 
carry as possible, 
especially if one is 
going to be on the 
move part of the 
time. This device 
eliminates an un- 
necessary amount 
of bundles, thus 
making the trip 
eosicuw ior. the 
campers, silane 
doubly so if they 
intend canoeing 
part of the time; 
and, apart from its 
usefulness as a provision container, 
it affords a general repository for the 
small articles which mean so much to 
the camper’s welfare. 

The box proper may be made of any 
convenient size, so long as it is not too 
cumbersome for two people to handle. 
The dimensions given are for a box I 





The Provision Box Ready for Use in Camp, 
the Cover Turned Back on the Brackets 
and the Legs Extended 


larger box is much to be preferred. A 
glance at the figures will show the 
general proportions of the box. It may 
be possible, in some cases, to secure a 
strong packing box near the required 
dimensions, thus doing away with the 
trouble of constructing it. The dis- 
tinguishing features of this box are the 
hinged cover, the folding legs, and the 
folding brackets. The brackets, upon 
which the top rests when open, fold in 
against the back 
of the box when 
not in use. The 
same may be said 
of the legs. They 
fold up alongside 
the box and are 
held) (theres eby: 
spring-brass clips. 

On our trips we 
carry an alcohol 
stove on which we 
do all of our cook- 
ing.” “hea. mines 
side of the top is 
covered with a 
sheet of asbestos, this side being upper- 
most when the hinged top is opened 
and resting on the folding brackets. 
The stove rested on this asbestos, thus 
making everything safe. The cover is 
large enough to do all the cooking on, 
and the box is so high that the cooking 
can be attended to without stooping 
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The Brackets for the Cover as Well as Each of the Four Legs Fold Against the Sides of the Box in Such a Manner 
as to be Out of the Way, Making the Box Easy to Carry and Store Away in a Small Space 


used on a canoe trip of several hundred 
miles; and from experience I know it 
to be of a suitable size for canoeists. 
If the camper is going to have a fixed 
camp and have his luggage hauled, a 


over, which is much more pleasant 
than squatting before a camp fire get- 
ting the eyes full of smoke. The legs 
are hinged to the box in such a man- 
ner that all of the weight of the box 


rests on the legs rather than on the 
hinges, and are kept from spreading 
apart by wire turnbuckles. These, be- 
ing just bolts and wire, may be tucked 
inside the box when on the move. The 


me st 
TURNBUCKLE 


SPRING CLIP 


Detail of the Turnbuckle, Button to Hold the Brackets, 
and the Spring Clip for Holding the Legs on the 
Side of the Box 





























fh HOLD BRACKETS 





top is fitted with unexposed hinges and 
with a lock to make it a safe place for 
storing valuables. 

In constructing the cover it is well 
to make it so that it covers the joints 
of the sides, thus making the box 
waterproof from the top, if rain should 
fall on it. A partition can be made in 
one end to hold odds and ends. A tray 
could be installed, like the tray in a 
trunk, to hold knives, forks, spoons, 
etc., while the perishable supplies are 
kept underneath the tray. Give the 
box two coats of lead paint, and shellac 
the inside, 

The wire braces for the legs are 
made as follows. Procure four ma- 
chine bolts, about 4 in. in diameter and 
2 in. long—any thread will do—with 
wing nuts and washers to fit.” Saw or 
file off the heads and drill a small hole 
in one end of each bolt, large enough 
to receive a No. 16 galvanized iron 
wire. Two inches from the bottom of 
each leg drill a hole to take the bolt 
loosely. Determine the exact distance 
between the outside edges of the legs 
when the box is resting on them, Make 
the wire braces 1 in. longer than this 
distance so that the bolts will protrude 
through the holes in the legs and allow 
for putting on the nuts and washers. 
Screwing up on the nuts draws the 
wire taut, thus holding the legs firm. 

The size of the top determines the 
dimensions of the folding brackets 
which support it when open. These 
brackets may be solid blocks of wood, 
but a lighter and more serviceable 
vracket is constructed as follows. If 
the top is 20 in. wide and 30 in. long, 
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make the brackets 10 by 13 in. Con- 
structing the brackets so that their 
combined length is 4 in. shorter than 
the total length of the box, facilitates 
their folding against the back of the box 
when not in use. This point is clearly 
shown in the drawing. Our brackets 
were made of 14-in. oak, 114 in. wide, 
and the joints halved together. They 
are hinged to the back of the box as 
shown; and when folded are held in 
place by a simple catch. The weight 
of the lid is sufficient to hold the brack- 
ets in place when open, but to make 
sure they will not creep when in use in- 
sert a 4-in. dowel in the end of each so 
that it protrudes 44 in. Drill two holes 
in the top to the depth of 4 in., so that 
when the top rests on the brackets, 
these holes engage with the dowels. 
In hinging the brackets to the back see 
that they are high enough to support 
the lid at right angles to the box. 

The box here shown is made: of % 
in. white pine throughout. The legs 
are % by 214 by 18 in. They are fast- 
ened to the box with ordinary strap 
hinges. When folded up against the 
box they do not come quite to the top 
so that the box should be at least 19 
in, high for 18-in. legs. About 2 in. 
from the bottom of the legs drive in a 
brad so it protrudes 14 in. as shown. 
This brad engages in a hole in the 
spring-brass clip when folded up as 
shown in the illustration. 

If in a fixed camp, it is a good idea 
to stand the legs in tomato cans partly 
full of water. This prevents ants from 
crawling up the legs into the box, but 
it necessitates placing the wire braces 
higher on the legs. 

Our box cost us nothing but the 
hardware, as we knocked some old 
packing boxes to pieces and planed up 
enough boards to make the sides. Of 
course, the builder need not adhere to 
these dimensions, for he can make the 
size to suit his requirements, while the 
finish is a matter of personal taste. 





CA blue writing ink is easily made of 
1 oz. Prussian blue, 114 oz. oxalic acid 
and 1 pt. of soft water. Shake and 
allow it to stand until dissolved. 


Wall Pockets in a Tent 


When camping I find a few wall 
pockets sewed to the tent walls at the 
back end provide a convenient means 
to hold the soap, mirror, razor and 
other small articles liable to be lost. 
The pockets can be made of the same 
material as the tent and sewed on as a 
patch pocket.—Contributed by A. M. 
Barnes, Atlanta, Ga. 


Camp Stoves 


The camp stoves illustrated are dif- 
ferent forms of the same idea. Both 
Canepestaken apatt-and laid flat for 
packing. Iron rods, 1% in. in diameter, 
premeuccdm OL thesptces.  Eney are 
sharpened at the lower end so that 
they may be easily driven into the 
ground. The rods of the one shown 
in the first illustration are bent in 
the form of a hook at the upper end, 
and two pieces of light tire iron, with 
holes in either end, are hung on these 





Camp-Stove Top, Either Solid or Pieced, Supported 
on Rods at the Corners 


hooks. Across these supports are 
laid other pieces of the tire iron. In 
the other stove, the rods have a large 
head and are slipped through holes in 
the four corners of the piece of heavy 
sheet iron used for the top. A cotter 
is slipped through a hole in each rod 
just below the top, to hold the latter 
in place—Contributed by Mrs. Lelia 
Munsell, Herington, Kansas. 


Attractor for Game Fish 


A piece of light wood, shaped as 
shown and with four small screweyes 
attached, makes a practical attractor 
for game fish, such as bass, etc., by its 
action when drawn through the water 


Cd 
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or carried by the flow of a stream. 
Hooks are attached to three of the 
screweyes and the fourth one, on the 





A Device for Attracting Game Fish 
Which is Used in Place of Bait 





sloping surface, is used for the line— 
Contributed by Arthur Vogel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Simple Photographic-Print Washer 


The ordinary washbowl supplied 
with a faucet may be easily converted 
into a washing tray for photographic 
prints or film negatives. Procure a 
medicine dropper from a druggist, and 
attach it to the faucet end with a short 
piece of rubber tubing. Be sure to 
procure a dropper that has the point 
turned at right angles to the body. 


The Whirling Motion 






\J_ Set Up by the Forced 
‘Stream at an Angle <— 









Thoroughly Washes (== 
Prints (Ke 
—— = > SS —— 














When the water is turned on it is 
forced through the small opening in 
the dropper in such a manner that the 
water in the bowl is kept in a constant 
whirling motion. This will keep the 
prints on the move, which is necessary 
for a thorough washing. 
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How to Make an Electric Fishing 
Signal 
A unique electric fishing signal, 


which may be rigged up on a wharf 
or pier, and the electric circuit so ar- 





a 
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Construction of the Parts to Make the Contact Points 
and the Electric Connections 

ranged as to operate an electric bell 
or buzzer, located in the fisherman’s 
cottage, or any other convenient place, 
may be constructed as follows: Ob- 
tain two pieces of 74-in. spring brass, 
one 6 in, long and 84 in. wide, and the 
other 7 in. long and ¥% in. wide. Mount 
a 2-in. brass wood screw, A, in one 
end of the 6-in. piece as shown. 

Place over the end of the 6-in. piece 
a thin sheet of insulating fiber, B, al- 
lowing it to extend down on each side 
about 1 in. Then bend a piece of z4-in. 
brass, C, over the insulating fiber, al- 
lowing it to extend down on each side 
the same distance as the insulating 
fiber. Drill a small hole through the 
lower ends of the U-shaped piece of 
brass, C, the insulation, B, and the 
6-in. piece, while they are all in place. 
Remove the insulation and the U- 
shaped brass piece, and tap the holes 
in the brass for a machine screw, D. 
Enlarge the hole in the 6-in piece, and 
provide an insulating bushing for it 
with an opening of the same diameter 
as the brass machine screw. Mount 
a small binding post, E, on one side of 
the U-shaped piece of brass, and the 
parts may then be put together and 


held in place by means of the brass 
screw. 

Drill two holes in the other end of 
the 6-in piece, also two holes in one 
end of the 7-in piece, and rivet them 
together with two small rivets. The 
Y-in. piece should project beyond the 
end of the 6-in. piece. A piece of thin 
spring brass should be made into the 
form of a spiral, F, and fastened to 
the upper end of the 7-in. piece. Pro- 
vision should be made for attaching 
the fishline to the inside end of the 
brass spiral. A small binding post 
should be soldered to either the 6-in. 
or 7-in. piece, at the bottom. 

If the device is set up with the head 
of the brass adjusting screw in the top 
of the 6-in. piece, pointing in the di- 
rection the line to the fishing hook is 
to run, and if a fish pulls upon the 
line, the 7-in. piece is pulled over and 
touches the point of the adjusting 
screw. Ifa battery and bell, or buzzer, 
is connected as shown, the circuit will 
be completed when the 7-in. piece 
comes in contact with the adjusting 
screw, and the bell will ring. 





A Chair Swing 


A comfortable porch or lawn swing 
can be easily and quickly made with 
a chair as a seat, as follows. Procure 
some rope of sufficient strength to bear 





The Ropes are Tied to the Chair so That It will be 
Held in a Reclining Position 

the weight of the person, and fasten 

one end securely to one of the front 

legs of the chair and the other end to 

the same side of the back as shown 
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in the illustration, allowing enough Squaring Wood Stock 
slack to form a right angle. Another 
piece of Tope, of the same length, is 
then attached to the other side of the 
chair. The supporting ropes are tied 
to these ropes and to the joist or hold- 
ing piece overhead—Contributed by 
Wm. A. Robinson, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The device shown in the sketch is 
a great help to the maker of mission 
furniture as a guide on short cuts. It 





Another Broom Holder 


Of the many homemade devices for 
holding a broom this is one of the 
simplest, and one that any 
handy boy can make. 

Pep concist se OU@ancttitig n= | | Ticcen cue iooe bene itehe Corse: £ ams 
about 1 eit, lone) withia 
knot at one end and the consists of two pieces of wood, A and 
other tied to a nail or B, preferably of oak, fastened together 
staple driven into the wall. at right angles by two large flat-head 
To hang up the broom screws. The pieces should be placed 
simply turn the string exactly at right angles. 
around the handle as A cut is then made through both 
shown, and the broom will pieces. The cut on B should be ex- 
be held securely, because actly at right angles to the surface of 
its weight will pull the piece A. This device can be either 
string taut and the knot at the end clamped on a board or merely held 
will prevent the string from running by hand, and will insure a true cut.— 
off the handle—Contributed by Jef Contributed by F. W. Pumphrey, 
De Vries, Antwerp, Belgium. Owensboro, Ky. 




















A Wind Vane 


A novelty in wind vanes is shown’ will rise on its shaft, and the height 
in ‘the accompanying sketch. The reached by it will thus serve to in- 
vane can be made of sheet metal dicate—in a relative manner only 
or carved from light wood. The _? —the velocity of the wind, but it 
wings are so set on the body as to is also possible to arrange the 
cause the dragon to rise when the {||} weights at such distances apart that 
wind strikes them. The dragon is #c the dragon will rise to A in a 20-mile 
‘pivoted on a shaft running through wind, to B in a 30-mile wind, to C 
its center of gravity, so it will read- in a 40-mile gale, and so on, with 
ily turn with the wind. The tail as many weights as desired. This 
part may also be made to revolve can be done with the aid of an 
as the propeller of an aeroplane. anemometer, if one can be borrowed 
The length and size of the shaft poe some time, or the device may 
will depend on the dimen- be taken to the 
sions of the dragon, and && a nearest weather 
similarly, the location of == pureaw Sto be 
the weights on the chains s e t.— Contrib- 
will be determined by its size and uted i H. J. Holden, Ontario, Cal. 
weight. Upon these circumstances 
and the varying velocities of the wind Never rock a file—push it straight on 
will depend how high the dragon filing work, 
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How to Make a Flutter Ring 


The flutter ring is for inclosing in 
an envelope and to surprise the per- 
son opening it by the revolving of the 


mr 


The Shape of the Wire and Manner of Attaching the 
Rubber Bands to the Ring 








ring. The main part is made of a 
piece of wire, A, bent so that the 
depth will be about 2 in. and the 
lenethe4%im. Procure or make a ting, 
2. sie diameter, Uheerine should 
be open like a key ring. Use two 
rubber bands, BB, in connecting the 
ring to the wire. 

(omusesit..tUrm. the fino over re. 
peatedly, until the rubber bands are 
twisted tightly, then lay it flat in a 
paper folded like a letter, Hand it 
to someone in this shape or after first 
putting it into an envelope. When 
the paper is opened up, the ring will 
do the rest—Contributed by D. 
Andrew McComb, Toledo, O. 





A Kitchen Utensil Hanger 


Every cook knows how trouble- 
some it is to have several things hang- 
ing on one nail. When one of the 
articles is wanted it is usually at the 
back, and the others must be removed 
to secure it. A revolving rack for 
hanging a can opener, egg beater and 
cooking spoons, etc., takes up less 


a 


The Hook Support Revolves so as to Make Each One 
Readily Accessible for Hanging Utensils 

















space than several nails, and places 
every article within easy reach as well 
as providing individual hooks for all 
the pieces. 

The rack is easily made of a block 
of wood, 2% in. in diameter and 1 in. 


thick; an arm, 34 in. wide, 4 in. thick 
and 6 in, long, and a metal bracket. 
The arm is fastened to the bracket 
and the bracket to the wall. A, screw 
is turned through a loose-fitting hole 
bored in the end of the arm and into 
the disk. Screw hooks are placed 
around the edge of the dish as hang- 
ers.—Contributed by DAS IX: Moore, 
Toronto, Cai: 





Homemade Hinges for Boxes 


A very simple form of hinge can be 
made as shown in the sketch. It is 
merely a matter of cutting out two 
pieces of flat steel, A, punching holes 
in them for screws or nails, and fas- 
tening them to the box corners, one 
on each side. When the box is open, 


the lid swings back clear and is out 





Hinge Parts Made of Sheet Metal and Their Use on 
a Box Cover 

of the way. A hinge of this kind is 

very strong. Fora light box, the parts 

can be cut from tin.—Contributed by 

Chas. Homewood, Waterloo, Iowa. 





To Remove Odors from Ice Boxes 


An easy way to prevent odors in an 
ice box is to place a can of coke in 
the box, This will take up all gases 
and prevent milk from tasting of 
onions or vegetables which may be 
kept in the box. 

In factories where bad odors are apt 
to spoil the men’s lunches put up in 
pails or baskets, a box can be con- 
structed to hold these receptacles and 
a large pail of coke placed in it. Any- 
thing placed in this box will remain 
free from odors, and fresh—Contrib- 
uted by Loren’ Ward, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Preventing Window Sash from 
Freezing to the Sill 


When it is cold enough to cause the 
window sash to freeze fast in the bath- 
room and bedrooms not having double 
sash, much discomfort will be expe- 
rienced and the health may even be 
menaced. I have discovered a simple 
method to overcome this difficulty. 
Payasom, the outside “sill, “close” up 
against the window frame, a thin, nar- 
row strip of wood, on which the 
window can rest when down. This 
gives a continual current of fresh air 
between the sashes at the center, but 
no unpleasant draft below, and no 
amount of dripping and freezing will 
fasten the window sash upon it—Con- 
tributed by Mary Murry, Amherst, 
Nova Scotia. 





A Hanger for the Camp 


A garment, or utensil, hanger can 
be easily made for the camp in the 
following manner: Procure a long 

aan strap, about 114 
in. wide, and at- 
tach hooks made 
of wire to it. 
Each “hoo k 
should be about 4 in. 
long and of about No. 9 
gauge wire. Bend a 
ring on one end of the 
wire and stick the other 
end through a hole 
punched in the center of the belt. The 
ring will prevent the wire from passing 
through the leather, and it should be 
bent in such a manner that the hook 
end of the wire will hang downward 
when the width of the belt is vertical. 
These hooks are placed about 2 in. 
apart for the length of the belt, allow- 
ing sufficient ends for a buckle and 
holes. The strap can be buckled 
around a tree or tent pole—Contrib- 
uted by W. C. Loy, Rochester, Ind. 









@Never stand in a direct line of a 
swiftly revolving object, such as an 
emery wheel. 


Locking Several Drawers with One 
Lock 


A lock for a number of drawers in a 
bench or cabinet 
may be applied 
with a strip of 
wood hinged to 
the cabinet edge 
so that it will 
overlap “the 
drawer fronts, as 
shown. A hasp 
and staple com- 
plete the = ar- 
rangement for 
use with a padlock—Contributed by 
H. W. Hahn, Chicago. 



























































A Lightning-Calculation Trick 


By means of a simple arrangement of 
numbers, a calculation can be made 
which will easily puzzle any unsuspect- 
ing person. If the two numbers 41,096 
and 83 be written out in multiplication 
form, very few will endeavor to write 
down the answer directly without first 
going through the regular work. By 
placing the 3 in front of the 4 and the 
8 back of the 6, the answer is obtained 
at once, thus: 41,09683=3,410,968. 
A larger number which can be treated 
in the same way is the following: 
4,109,589,041,096 X83=341,095,890,410,- 
968. 





An Adjustable Nutcracker 


The advantage of the nutcracker 
shown in the illustration is that it can 
be adjusted to various-sized nuts. The 
handles are similar 
to those usually 
found on nutcrackers 
except that they are 
slotted at the crack- 
ing end to receive a 
special bar. This 
bar is 2 in. long, % 
in. wide, and 1 in. 
thick, with -in. 
holes drilled in it at intervals to allow 
for adjustment. Cotters are used in 
the holes as pins. 





Substitute for a Rubber Stamp 


A large number of coupons had to 
be marked, and having no suitable 
rubber stamp at hand, I selected a 





Initials Cut in a Cork Served the Purpose in the 
Absence of a Rubber Stamp 

cork with a smooth end and cut the 
initials in it. I found that it worked 
as well, not to say better, than a rubber 
stamp. An ordinary rubber-stamp pad 
was used for inking. Angular letters 
will cut better than curved ones, as 
the cork quickly dulls the edge of any 
cutting tool—Contributed by James 
M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





A Furniture Polish 


A good pastelike furniture polish, 
which is very cheap and keeps indefi- 
nitely, can be made as follows: Mix 
3 oz. of white wax, 2 oz. of pearlash, 
commonly known as potassium car- 
bonate, and 6 oz. of water. Heat the 
mixture until it becomes dissolved, 
then add 4 oz. of boiled linseed oil and 
5 oz. of turpentine. Stir well and pour 
into cans to cool. Apply with a cloth 
and rub toa polish, The paste is non- 
poisonous, 





A Hanging Vase 


A very neat and attractive hanging 
corner vase can be made 
of a colored bottle. The 
bottom is broken out or 
cut off as desired and a 
wire hanger attached as 
shown. The opening in 
the neck of the bottle is 
well corked. Rectangu- 
lar shaped bottles fitted 
with hangers can be 
used on walls.——Contrib- 
uted by A. D. Tanaka, 
Jujiya, Kioto, Japan. 
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Filing Soft Metals 


It is well known to mechanics that 
when lead, tin, soft solder or alum- 
inum are filed, the file is soon filled 
with the metal and it will not cut. It 
cannot be cleaned like the wood rasp 
by dipping it into hot water or pour- 
ing boiling water over it, but if the 
file and the work are kept wet with 
water, there will be no trouble what- 
ever. Both file and work must be kept 
thoroughly wet at all times.—Contrib- 
uted by J. H. Beebee, Rochester, N. Y. 





Locking Screws in Door Hinges 


When screws once work loose in 
hinges of doors they will never again 
hold firmly in the same hole. This 
trouble can be avoided if the screws 
are securely locked when they are first 
put on the door. The sketch shows a 











The Screw is Permanently Locked with a Small Nail 
Driven into the Slot Prepared for It 


very successful way to lock the screws. 
The hole in the hinge for the screw is 
filed to produce a notch, as shown at 
A, deep enough to receive a small wire 
nail or brad, which is driven through 
the slot in the screw head at one side, 
as shown at B. 





To Remove Grease from Clothing 


Equal, parts of ether, ammonia and 
alcohol make a solution that will 
readily remove grease from clothing. 
The solution must be kept away from 
fire, and should be contained in corked 
bottles as it evaporates quickly, but 
can be used without danger. It re- 
moves grease spots from the finest 
fabrics and is harmless to the texture. 





C(Jeweler’s rouge rubbed well into 
chamois skin is handy to polish gold - 
and silver articles with. 








Stove Made of an Old Oilcan with E 


A Canoe Stove 
By F. V. WILLIAMS 


Limited space and the rocking mo- 
tion of salmon-fishing boats in a heavy 
sea on the Pacific coast brought about 
the construction of the canoe stove’ 
shown in the illustration. It is made 
of a discarded kerosene can whose form 
is square. A draft hole is cut in one 
side of the can, 4 or 5 in. from the bot- 
fom, and a layer of sand placed 
on the bottom. Two holes are 
punched through opposite sides, par- 
allel with the draft hole and about 
3 in. from the top edge. Rods are 
run through these holes to provide a 
support for the cooking utensil. The 
smoke from the fire passes out at the 
corners around the vessel. 


To Prevent Washboard from Slipping 
in Tub 


The modern stationary washtubs 
are box-shaped, with one side set at 
an outward angle or slope. The wash- 
board, when used in these tubs, will 
slide up and down against the sloping 
part of the tub while the clothes are 
rubbed against them. This annoying 
trouble can be avoided by tacking, on 
the top edge of the board, strips of 
rubber cut from a discarded bicycle 
tire, placing the rubber side out. The 
friction of the rubber prevents any 
motion of the board—Contributed by 
Jas. A. Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QTo print on celluloid, use a good 
gloss ink and old rollers. 


Olc xtending Sides and 
for Use on a Fishing Boat Holds the Cooking Vessel Safely in a Sea 






Weighted with Sand 


The main reason 
for making the 
stove in this manner is to hold the 
cooking vessel within the sides extend- 
ing above the rods. No amount of 
rocking can cause the vessel to slide 
from the stove top, and as the stove is 
weighted with the sand, it cannot be 
easily moved from the place where it 
is set in the canoe. 

The use of such a stove in a canoe 
has the advantage that the stove can 
be cleaned quickly, as the ashes and 
fire can be dumped into the water and 
the stove used for a storage box. The 
whole thing may be tossed overboard 
and a new one made for another trip. 


Clips to Hold Magazine Pages 
Together 


When a magazine is placed in a 
bookcase the outer pages are liable to 
turn back if it is inserted with the 
back on the out- 
side. To over- 
come this diffi- 
culty I made 
clips for each 
magazine to hold 
the open pages 
together. Each 
clip was made 
of wire, about 8 
in. long, shaped 
as shown. The width of the clip is 
made equal to the thickness of the 
magazine and the extending ends are 





slightly pressed together so that they 
will spring and grip the pages.——Con- 
tributed by W. A. Saul, E. Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 


Slide-Opening Cover for a Plate 
Holder 


The length of time required for the 
slide of a plate holder to be removed 
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The Two Positions Occupied by the Slide-Opening 
Cover as It is Used on a Camera 

on a reflecting camera spoiled many 
of my plates, because strong light 
would enter the unprotected slot when 
the camera was in certain positions. 
To protect this slot so that the slide 
could be left out indefinitely, I made 
a cover of a piece of sheet metal hav- 
ing three slots, to admit screws turned 
into the camera. A knob was attached 
at the center. The illustration shows 
the application of this cover. In Fig. 
1 the plate holder is shown slipped in 
with the cover back, and Fig. 2 shows 
the slide drawn and the cover over the 
slot opening.—Contributed by B. J. 
Weeber, New York City. 


Magnetic-Suspension Pendulum 


When a pendulum is not periodically 
supplied with energy its amplitude 
grows smaller and finally the motion 
ceases, due to the resistance of the air 
and the friction at the point of suspen- 
sion. Usually the suspension is in the 
form of a knife edge bearing against 
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plates of agate; sometimes the pendu- 
lum rod is simply attached to a very 
slender and flexible spring without any 
bearings. But the minimum of friction 
is obtained by means of magnetic sus- 
pension, as the following experiment 
will prove. 

If the rod of a pendulum about 12 in. 
long, beating half seconds, is sharpened 
to a needle point and suspended from 
one of the poles of a magnet, it will be 
found that, if set into motion, it will 
continue to swing 15 times as long as 
the ordinary knife-edge suspended 
pendulum, and it will not stop until 
after about 16 hours, while one work- 
ing on agate plates will stop in from 
50 to 60 minutes. Similarly a top, pro- 
vided with a fine-pointed axis of iron, 
will spin much longer when suspended 
from a magnet. 

Magnetic suspension is used in preci- 
sion instruments; for example, the 
minute mirrors which are used in cer- 
tain telegraph systems to register writ- 
ing photographically at the receiving 
end 


Use for Pencil Stubs 


In mechanical drawings cast iron is 
indicated by a series of straight lines 
across the parts made of this material. 
These lines can 
berrauvotkly 
made with the 
usually dis- 
carded _ pencil 
stubs, if these 
are saved and 
sharpened in 
the following 
manner: ‘The point is filed flat, as 
shown at A; then a slot is filed in the 
center of the lead with a knife file, as 
shown at B, and the points sharpened 
as in C. In this way two lines are 
drawn at one stroke neatly and in half 
the time.—Contributed by J. Kolar, 
Maywood, Ill. 








@To sharpen a carving knife draw the 
edge through and against the open 
edge of a pair of shears, 
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How to Build a Paddle - Wheel Boat 


By P. A. BAUMEISTER 


HE paddle-wheel boat, illustrated 

herewith, was built in the spare 
time I had on rainy afternoons and 
Saturdays, and the enjoyment I de- 
rived from it at my summer camp more 
than repaid me for the time spent in 
the building. The materials used in 
its construction were: 


Z pecans 14 ft, long, 10 in, wide and % in, 
ick, 
2 side boards, 14 ft. long, 5 in. wide and % in. 


thick. 
1 outside keel board, 14 ft. long, 8 in. wide and 
% in. thick, 
1 inside keel board, 14 ft. long, 10 in. wide and 
% in. thick. 
120 sq. ft. of tongue-and-groove boards, % in. thick, 
for bottom and wheel boxes. 
1 piece, 2 in. square and 18 in, long. 
4 washers. 
2 iron cranks. 
10 screweyes. 
30 ft. of rope. 
Nails. 


The dimensions given in the drawing 
will be found satisfactory, but these 
may be altered to suit the conditions. 
The first step will be to cut and make 
the sides. Nail 
tive two pieces 


forming each side VA 


groove boards for the bottom, but plain 
boards can be used, although it is then 
difficult to make the joint water-tight. 
When the tongue-and-groove boards 
are used a piece of string, well soaked 
in white lead or paint and placed in the 
groove of each board, will be sufficient 
to make a tight joint. 

Having finished the sides and bot- 
tom, the next step will be to fasten on 
the bottom keel. Adjust the board to 
its position and nail it in the center 
part where it lies flat on the bottom 
boards, then work toward the ends, 
gradually drawing it down over the 
turn and nailing it down. If the keel 
board cannot be bent easily, it is best 
to soak it in hot water where the bend 
takes place and the wood can then be 
nailed down without the fibers break- 
ing. The inside keel is put on in the 
same manner, but reversed. 





together and then 
cut the end boards 
and nail them to 
the sides. Lay 
this framework, 
bottom side up, 
on a level surface 
and proceed to 
nail on the bot- 
tom boards across 
the sides. The 
ends sol | these 
boards are sawed 
off flush with the 
outside surface of 


the sides after they are nailed in place. 
The material list calls for tongue-and- 
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The Boat As It Appears without the 
Spring and Running Board and 
Used as a Pleasure Craft or 

for Carrying Freight, the 
Operator Facing in the 
Direction of 
the Boat’s 
Travel 
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The next procedure is to make the 


The hub for each 


paddle wheels. 
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wheel is made of a 2-in. square piece 
of timber, 9 in. long. Trim off the 

















Detail Drawing of the Boat and One of the Paddle Wheels. 


wood, although it is preferable to use 
for this purpose two large iron wash- 
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All the Material Required for the Construction 


is Such That can be Cut and Shaped with Ordinary Tools Found in the Home Workshop 


corners to make 8 sides to the piece, 
then bore a %4-in. hole through its 
center. The 8 blades of each wheel, 
16 in all, are 17 in. long, 6 in. wide and 
34, in. thick. One end of each blade is 
nailed to one side of the hub, then it 
is braced as shown to strengthen the 
wheel. 

The cranks are made of round iron, 
34 in. in diameter, and they are keyed 
to the wheels with large nails in the 
manner shown. I had a blacksmith 
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SPRING BOARD 
CONSTRUCTION 











RUDDER CONTROL 
FASTENING 


PADDLE WHEEL KEY 


Detail of Paddle- Wheel Fastening, the ePu agi oard 
Construction and the Fastening for the 
Rudder Control 
shape the cranks for me, but if one 
has a forge, the work can be done at 
home without that expense. The bear- 
ings for the crankshafts consist of 


ers, having a hole slightly larger than 
the diameter of the shait, and drill 
holes in their rims so that they can 
be screwed to the wheel-box upright 
as shown. The bearings thus made are 
lubricated with a little lard or grease. 

The paddle-wheel boxes are built 
over the wheels with the dimensions 
given in the drawing, to prevent the 
splashing of water on the occupants 
of the boat. 

The trimmings for the boat consist 
of three seats, a running board and a 
springboard. The drawings show the 
location of the seats. The springboard 
is built up of 4 boards, 34 in. thick, as 
shown, only nailing them together at 
the back end. This construction al- 
lows the boards to slide over each 
other, when a person’s weight is on 
the outer end.” Whe action arene 
boards is the same as of a spring on 
a vehicle, 

It is necessary to have a good brace 
across the boat for the back end of 
the springboard to catch on—a 2 by 
4-in. timber being none too large. At 
the point where the springboard rests 
on the front seat there should be 
another good-sized crosspiece. The 
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board can be held in place by a cleat 
and a few short pieces of rope, the 
cleat being placed across the board 
back of the brace. A little diving plat- 
form is attached on the outer end of 
the springboard and a strip of old 
carpet or gunny sack placed on it to 
prevent slivers from running into the 
flesh. In making the spring and run- 
ning board, it is advisable to make 
them removable so that the boat can 
be used for other purposes. 

The boat is steerea with a foot-oper- 
ated lever, the construction of which 
is clearly shown. For the tiller-rope 
guides, large sereweyes are used and 
also for the rudder hinges, the pin of 
the hinge being a large nail. The hull 
can be further strengthened by putting 
a few angle-iron braces either on the 
in or outside. 

To make the boat water-tight will 
require calking by filling the cracks 
with twine and white lead or thick 
paint. The necessary tools are a broad, 
dull chisel and a mallet. A couple of 
coats of good paint, well brushed into 
the cracks, will help to make it water- 
tight as well as shipshape. The boat 
may leak a little when it is first put 
into the water, but after a few hours 
of soaking, the boards will swell and 
close the openings. 

This boat was used for carrying 
trunks, firewood, rocks, sand, and for 
fishing, and last, but not least, for 
swimming. The boat is capable of 
carrying a load of three-quarters of a 
ton. It draws very little water, there- 
by allowing its use in shallow water. 
It has the further advantage that the 
operator faces in the direction the boat 
is going, furnishing the power with his 
hands and steering with his feet. 





A Camp Loom 


The camper who desires to “rough 
it” as much as possible and to carry 
only the necessities will find it quite a 
comfort to construct the bedding from 
grass or moss by weaving it in the 
manner of making a rag carpet, using 
heavy twine or small rope as the warp. 
Two stakes are set the width of the 


bed or mattress to be made, and a cross 
stick is attached to their tops. Several 
stakes are set parallel with the cross 





Loom Constructed of Sticks for Weaving Grass 

or Moss into a Camp Mattress 
stick and at a distance to make the 
length of the mattress. The warp is 
tied between the tops of the stakes and 
the cross stick. An equal number of 
cords are then attached to the cross 
stick and to another loose cross stick 
which is used to move the cords up and 
down while the grass or moss is placed 
in for the woof. The ends of the warp 
are then tied to hold it together. When 
breaking up camp the cords can be re- 
moved and carried to the next camp.— 
Contributed by W. P. Shaw, Bloor 
West, Can. 


A Milk-Bottle Carrier 
‘Carrying a milk bottle by the rim is 


_tiresome work for the fingers, so I con- 


structed a handle, as shown in the 
sketch, from a piece of wire. The car- 
rier can be easily placed in the pocket. 

The part fitting under the rim of 
the bottle neck is bent to form two 
semicircles, one hooking permanently 
at A, while the other is hooked at B 





A Carrier Made of Wire to Quickly Attach on a 
Milk - Bottle Neck 


after it is sprung around the neck of 
the bottle—Contributed by Lawrence 
B. Robbins, Harwich, Mass. 
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How to Make a War Kite 


By PARK SNYDER 


The material required for the making 
of a war kite is three pine sticks, each 
60 in. long, one stick 54 in. long, one 
stick 18 in. long, all 4% in. square; 4 
yd. of cambric; a box*ei tacks; some 
linen thread, and 16 ft. of stout twine. 

Place two 60-in. sticks parallel with 
each other and 18 in. apart, then lay 
the 54-in. piece across at right angles 
to them 18 in. from the upper ends, as 
shown in Fig. 1, and fasten the joints 
with brads. At a point 21 in. below 
this crosspiece, attach the 18-in. cross- 
piece. 

The extending ends of all the three 
long pieces are notched, Fig. 2, and the 
line is stretched taut around them, as 
shown by the dotted lines. 

If the cambric is not of sufficient size 
to cover the frame, two pieces must be 
sewed together, then a piece cut out to 
the shape of the string, allowing 1 in. to 
project all around fora lap. The cam- 
bric is sewn fast to the string with the 
linen thread. Fasten the cloth to the 
frame part with the tacks, spacing 
tinem dine apart. Uhe space in the 
center, between the sticks, is cut 
out. Make two pieces of the re- 


































maining 
goods, one 36 in. by 18 
in., and the other 36 in. 


by 21 in. The remain | ing 60-in. 
stick isfastenedtothese / pieces ‘of 
cambric, as shown in / Fig. 38, and 
the whole is fastened / to the main 
frame so as to make / a V-shaped 
projection. Uhe=bri Wy odlew errinags, 


distribution of 
the kite, are 
upper end of the 
V-shaped piece 
kite, and the other 
end, as shown in 
inclination can be 
the builder by chang- 
ing the point of at- 
tachment of the kite 
line to the bridle. Ii it 
is desired to fly the kite 
directly overhead, attach 
the line above the regular 
point and for low flying make 
the connection below this point. 
The regular point is found by trial 
flights with the line fastened tem- 
porarily to the bridle, after which the 
fastening is made permanent. 


for giving the proper 
pull on the line to 
fastened, onetothe 
long stick in the 
attached to the 
to the lower 
Tigi eae al ive 
Varied tO Silit 
The Line should 
bea Very Strong 
One, Then Ban- 


ners can be 
Flown on It 


The Sticks are Fastened 
Solidly with Brads, and 
the Cloth Sewed to the 
String around Their Ends 








FIG 2 











FIG 4 
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Paper Glider That Loops the Loop 
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The usual paper 
glider shaped as 
shown in Fig. 1 can 
be made to loop the 
loop and make cork- 
screw flights if pre- 
pared according ‘to 
sketches herewith. 
It should be care- 
fully made in the 
first place so that in 
icmreoulane1Ofiy It 
Hicsmaperie ctl y 
straight. 

To make the glider 
loop, the rear cor- 
ners of the wings 
should be turned up at right angles, as 
in Fig. 2, and the glider launched with 
a great deal of force with the nose 
pointed slightly upward. This will re- 
quire some practice, but one soon learns 
the trick. After looping once, as shown 
in Hig. 3, the glider descends in vol- 
plane. This form of-glider will also 
right itself, if dropped from a height, 
nose downward, as shown in Fig. 4. 

For a corkscrew flight the glider is 
prepared as in Fig. 5; one rear corner 
being bent up and the other down. In 
this form it flies horizontally, or down- 
ward, while rapidly rotating around its 
longitudinal axis, as shown in Fig. 6. 

To make a spiral descent, the rear 


By C. A. THOMPSON 


corners of the wings are bent up as in 
Fig. 2, and, further, the rear corner 
of the keel is bent at right angles, Fig. 
7, whereupon it is thrown in the ordi- 
nary manner. It then takes the course 
shown in Fig. 8. 


A Water Filter 


A cheap and very effective water 
filter can be made of a flower pot by 
plugging the hole in 

the bottom with a 

piece of sponge and 

fitting it as follows: 

Place powdered 

charcoal on top of 


Fic.5 the sponge to a 
SS, depth of 1 in., then 
aie .s i in. of clean silver 


sand, and lastly 2 in. 
of small stones and 
gravel. It is hung 
with a bail at the 





Ordinary Paper Glider and the Manner 
of Throwing It to Make the 
Different Flights 
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A Combination Electrically Operated 
Door Lock 
The illustration shows a very useful 


application of an ordinary electric door 
lock in the construction of a combina- 





The Brass-Tack Heads Holding the Numerals in 
Place Constitute the Combination Points 


tion lock and alarm to be operated | 


from the outside of the building. 

The three numerals, 1, 2, and 4, or 
any other combination of numbers 
constituting the house number on a 
door, are made of some kind of insu- 
lating material and fastened in place 
on a base of insulating fiber, or wood, 
about 14 in. thick, by means of ordi- 
nary brass-headed tacks, as indicated 
by the black dots. The tacks will ex- 
tend through the base a short distance 
so the electrical connections may be 
made by soldering wires to them, as 
shown by the diagram, alternate tacks 
being connected together with the ex- 
ception of three; for instance, A, B, 
aya 

The terminals of the leads that are 
connected to alternate tacks are in turn 
connected to the terminals of a circuit 
composed of an ordinary. vibrating 
bell, D, and ‘battery, E. Ii any two 
adjacent tack heads be connected to- 
gether, except tacks A, B,and C, the 
bell circuit will be completed and the 
bell ring, which will serve as an indica- 
tion that some one is tampering with 
the circuit. The person knowing the 
combination, connects the tack heads A 
and B, and at the same time connects 
the tack head C with F or G, or any 


other tack head that is connected to 
the plus side of the battery, whereby 
a circuit will be completed through the 
lock H and the door is opened. Any 
metallic substance, such as a knife, 
key, or finger ring, may be used in 
making the above indicated connec- 
tion, and there will be no need of car- 
rying a key for this particular door so 
long as the combination is known. 

The base upon which the numbers 
are mounted and through which the 
points of the tacks protrude, should 
be mounted on a second base that has 
a recess cut in its surface to accom- 
modate the wires and points of the 
tacks. 

The combination may be made more 
or less complicated, as desired, by 
connecting the tacks in different ways, 
and by using a separate battery for 
the bell and lock. The circuit leading 
to the door lock, if there is one already 
installed, may be used and then no 
extra circuit is needed. 

Such a device has been used on a 
private-desk drawer with entire satis- 
faction. The battery was placed in 
the back end of the drawer, and if it 
happened to fail, a new one could be 
connected to the points B and J so 
that the drawer could be opened and 
a new battery put in. 





Lock for a Fancy Hairpin 


To avoid losing a fancy hairpin, bend 
one leg of the pin as shown in the illus- 
tration. (yl rem iau. 
caught in the notch 







The Bend in the Pin will Hold in the Hair and 
Prevent the Loss of the Pin 
formed by the bend will prevent the 
pin from dropping out.—Contributed 

by W. C. Loy, Rochester, Ind. 





GA metal surface polished with oil 


will keep clean longer than when 
polished dry. 
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An Aeroplane Kite 


By W. A. REICH 


After building a number of kites 
from a recent description in Amateur 
Mechanics I branched out and con- 
structed the aeroplane kite shown in 
the illustration, which has excited con- 
siderable comment in the neighborhood 
on account of its appearance and be- 
havior in the air. 

The main frame consists of a center- 
stick, A, 31 in. long, and two crogs- 
sticks, of which one, B, is 31 in. long 
and the other, C, 1514 in. long. The 
location of the crosspieces on the 
centerpiece A is shown in the sketch, 
the front piece B being 154 in. from the 
end, and the rear piece C, 214 in. from 
the other end. The ends of the sticks 
have small notches cut to receive a 
string, D, which is run around the out- 








The Kite Being Tailless Rides the Air Waves Like 
an Aeroplane in a Steady Breeze 

side to make the outline of the frame 
and to brace the parts. Two cross- 
strings are placed ‘at -H) andyl'.17 in. 
from either end of the centerpiece A, 
other brace strings being crossed, as 
shown at G, and then tied to the cross- 
string F on both sides, as at H. 

The long crosspiece B is curved up- 
ward to form a bow, the center of 
which should be 314 in. above the 
string by which its ends are tied to- 
gether. The shorter crosspiece is bent 
and tied in the same manner to make 
the curve 214 in., and the centerpiece 
to curve 134 in., both upward. The 
front and rear parts, between the end 
and the cross-strings E and F, are 
covered with yellow tissue paper, 
which is pasted to the crosspieces and 
strings. The small wings L are purple 
tissue paper, 4 in. wide at M and taper- 
ing to a point at N. 

The bridle string is attached on the 
centerpiece A at the junction of the 
crosspieces B and C, and must be ad- 
justed for the size and weight of the 
kite. The kite is tailless and requires 
a steady breeze to make it float in the 
air currents like an aeroplane. 

The bridle string and the bending 
of the sticks must be adjusted until 
the desired results are obtained. The 


bridle string should be tied so that 
it will about center under the cross- 





























Stick B wiorethe pest -trestlts; buna 
slight change from this location may 
be necessary to make the kite ride 


General Plan and Outline 
of the Kite, Which may be 
Built in Any Size, If the 
Proportions are Kept, and 
Its Appearance in the 
Air on a Steady Breeze 
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the air currents properly. The center 
of gravity will not be the same in the 





construction of each kite and the string 
can be located *only by) tral eater 
which it is permanently fastened. 





Distilling Apparatus for Water 


Pure water, free from all foreign sub- 
stances, is frequently wanted for mak- 
ing up photographic solutions and 





Homemade Still for Removing the Impurities in Water 
That is Used in Mixing Chemicals 


many other purposes. An apparatus 
for distilling water can be very easily 
made from galvanized pipe fittings. 
i ies Outericooling jacket, Asis) ay piece 
of 1-in. pipe, 2 it. long, threaded on 
both ends, and bored and tapped for 
14-in. pipe at Band C. A hole is bored 
and tapped for 44-in. pipe in each of 
the two caps used on the ends of the 
pipe A, and a piece of %4-in. pipe, D, 
® ft. 8 in. long, is run through the holes 
as shown. The joints are soldered to 
make them water-tight. Two 1%-in. 
nipples, 4 in. long, are screwed in at B 
end C. Ihe ‘retort, or boilers asin 
which the impure water is boiled may 
be made of any suitable vessel and 


heated with a Bunsen or gas burner. 
A beaker, or other vessel, F, is placed 
below the lower end of the small pipe. 
The cold water from the faucet, which 
flows into the otter jacket aty@: and 
Gut at By condensessthersteainsinetme 
small pipe D, turnine it) intowwater 
which falls into the beaker in large 
drops. The water is often distilled a 
second time to remove any impurities 
which it might still contain ——Contrib- 
uted by ©, Eo Tronnes) Evyanstoureull: 


Telephone Stand for a Sloping Desk 


Having a sloping-top desk and being 
compelled to use the telephone quite 
frequently, I devised a support for the 
telephone so that it might stand level 
and not fall off. The sides of the stand 
were cut on the same slope as the 
desk top, and their under edges were 





Stand with a Level Surface for a Desk Telephone 
to be Used on a Sloping Desk Top 
provided with rubber strips to prevent 
slipping.—Contributed by J. M. Kane, 

Doylestown, Pa, 
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Tandem Monoplane Glider 
By GEORGE F. MACE 


The monoplane glider illustrated has 
better fore-and-aft stability than the 
biplane, is lighter in proportion to the 
supporting surface, simpler to build, 
and requires very little time to as- 
semble or take apart. The material list 


is as follows: 
FRAME 


4 plecs of bamboo, 14 ft. long, tapering from 1% to 
in. 

8 pieces of spruce, % in. thick, 1 in. wide, and 3 ft. long, 

8 pieces of spruce, % in. thick, 1 in. wide, and 2 ft. 


long. 
WINGS 


4 main-wing bars, spruce, % in. thick, 1% in. wide, 
and 18 ft. long. 

8 wing crosspieces, spruce, % in. square, and 4 ft. long. 

38 wing ribs, poplar or spruce, %4 in. thick, % in. 
wide, and 64 in. long. 


The first thing to do is to make the 
main frame which is composed of the 
four bamboo 
poles. The poles 
teaukce ethe! “cor- the 
ners of a 2-ft. 
square space and Gay 
Sesup ported gids ee 
with the pieces of 
spruce that are 2 
ft. and 3 it. long, 





the shorter lengths running horizon- 
tally and the longer upright, so that 
each upright piece extends 1 ft above 


the two upper poles. All joints should 
be fastened with ;%;-in. stove bolts. 
The wire used to truss the glider is 
No. 16 gauge piano wire. The trussing 
is done in all directions, crossing the 
wires between the frame parts, except 
in the center or space between the four 
poles. 

The framework of the main wings is 
put together by bolting one of the 
crosspieces at each end of two wing 
bars, then another 4 ft. from each end, 
whereupon the wing bars are bolted 
to the main frame. The frame is then 
braced diagonally between these 
pieces. The ribs, spaced 1 it. apart, 
are fastened to this frame with 1-in. 











The Start of the Glide should 
be Made from the Top ofa Hill, 
Then a Little Run will Carry 
the Airman Several Hundred 
Feet through the Air 


brads. The ribs are so bent that the 
highest part will be > or 6 in. above 
the horizontai The bending must be 


uniform and is done when fastening 
them in place. 

The material used to cover the wings 
and rudders is strong muslin. The 
cloth is first tacked to the front wing 


+ 6+} 











ELEVATION 
MAIN FRAME 
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The two vertical rectangular spaces 
in the main frame, just under the rear 
wings, are covered with cloth to act as 
a rudder. The upper and lower brac- 
ing wires for ase wine are vines aie 
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Details of Tandem Monoplane Glider, Showing the 
Main Frame and Wing Construction, and the 
Manner of Placing the Crossed Bracing 
ires Between the Parts and 

to the Wing Ends 


bar, then to the ribs, and sewed to a 
wire which is fastened between the 
ends of the ribs. Large brass-head 
tacks should be used through a strip 
of tape to fasten the cloth to the ribs. 
The rear wings are constructed in a 
similar manner. After the cloth is in 
place it is coated with starch or varnish. 
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with snaps and rings so that the cee 
can be easily taken apart. 

It is best not to use the glider in a 
wind greater than 30 miles an hour. 
It is started from the top of a hill in 
the usual manner. Glides can be made 
running from 60 to several hundred 
féets 
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Carrier for a Suitcase 


Where it is necessary to carry a well 
filled and heavy suitcase the light truck 
shown in the sketch will be a great as- 
sistance. 


The truck is constructed on 
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The Small Truck will Greatly Assist the Carrying 
of a Heavily Loaded Suitcase 


the folding plan, similar to a go-cart, 
and can be carried on the side of the 
case. The wheels are those used on a 
go-cart, with rubber tires and about 6 
in. in diameter. These are fitted to 


standards carrying a hinged top piece, 
the upper ends of the standards being 
hinged in a like manner. The stand- 
ards should be cut to the proper length 
for the person carrying the suitcase.— 
Contributed by Mrs. Harriet M.S. Ker- 
baugh, Allentown, Pa. 





Light in a Keyhole 


Remove the lock and cut the mortise 
deep enough to admit a 3-volt battery 
lamp with a suitable socket attached. 
The lamp is then connected to wires 
which are concealed and run to a bat- 
tery of three dry cells in the basement 
or other convenient place. A small 
push button is attached in the line and 
placed near the knob on the door. A 
small recess must be cut in the mortise 
so that the light from the lamp will 
shine directly on the inside of the plate 
over the keyhole—Contributed by 
Armand F. Lamarre, St. Remi, Can, 

















How to Make a Monoplane Glider 


By WILLIAM GROTZINGER 


A simple glider of the monoplane 
type can be easily constructed in a 
small workshop ; the cost of materials is 
not great and the building does not re- 
quire skilled workmen. Select the ma- 
terial with care and see that the wood 
is straight-grained and free from knots. 
The following list of spruce pieces is 
required: 


4 main wing spars, 4 1h 1% in. by 17 ft. 

2 rudder spars, % by 1 by 8 ft. 

8 wing crosspieces, % By 34 j in. by 4 ft. 

4 rudder crosspieces, % by /% in. by 2 ft 

i piece for main-frame crosspieces, % a lin. by 12 ft. 
2 arm pieces, 1% by 2 in, by 3% ft. 


The following list of poplar pieces is 
required in making the supports for 
the cloth covering on the wings and 


rudders. 


34 main-wing ribs, % by % by 64 in. 
8 rudder ribs, 4 by % by 36 in. 
Srudder ribs, 4 by % by 48in. 


The following list of oak pieces is 
needed: 
1 piece, % by 1% in. by 12 ft. 
1 piece, % by 1% in. by 6 ft. 
1 piece, 74 by % in. by 3% ft. 


2 pieces, % by 1% in. by 5ft. 
4 pieces, % by 1 by 28 in. 


In addition to the lists given, four 
pieces of bamboo, 16 ft. long, tapering 
from 1 or 1% in. at the large end to 
34 in. at the small end, are used for the 
main frame. 

Construction 


The first part to make is the main 
frame A which is constructed of the 
four bamboo poles. They are made 
into a rectangular frame with cross- 
bars marked B cut to the right length 
from the 12-ft. piece of spruce, % in. 
by lin. The bars C and D are of oak 





Monoplane Glider in Flight 





































































































































































































Details of Monoplane Glider 
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cut from the 6-ft. piece, % in. by 114 in. 
All of these crossbars are fastened to- 
gether in rectangular form by means 
of stove bolts. The bamboo poles are 
then bolted to the inner corners of the 
frames with ;-in. bolts. Place the 
bolts through the bamboo close to a 
joint to prevent splitting. The frame is 
then rigidly trussed by diagonal wires 
marked E crossing all rectangles. The 
wire used for trussing all the parts 
throughout the glider is piano wire, 16 
gauge. The arm pieces are bolted to 
the sides of the rectangular frames be- 
neath the wings. 

The framework of the main wings or 
planes should be put together by bolt- 
ing the cross struts F at regular inter- 
vals on the under side of the main spars 
G. Brace the frame diagonally with 
the piano wire. ‘The ribs are nailed to 
the main spars by using 1-in. brads. 
The ribs are spaced 1 ft. apart, and 
curved so that the highest part will be 
5 in. from the horizontal. Each rib ex- 
tends 15 in. back of the rear spar. The 
rudder is made in the same manner. 

The vertical rudder is made to fold. 
A small pocket arrangement H is made 
from which the rigs of the vertical 
rudder diverge. 

The covering of the wings and rud- 
ders should be a good quality of mus- 
lin or some light aeronautical goods. 
The cloth should be tacked to the front 
spar, to the ribs, and then sewn to a 
wire which connects the ends of the 
ribs. 

Construct the triangular arrangement 
marked J to which the wings are 
braced. The wing bar supports are 


shown in the illustration. The bot 
tom wires are braced to the crossbar K 
shown in the front elevation. 

The bracing wires are all fastened to 
a snaphook which can be snapped into 
the rings at the places marked L. This 
method will allow one quickly to as- 
semble or take apart the plane and 
store it in a small place. The vertical 
rudder should be braced from each rib 
to the front spar of the horizontal rud- 
der and then braced by the wires M 
to hold the rudder from falling back. 
The rudder is then braced to the main 
frame and the main frame is braced by 
the wires N to*the wings. This will 
hold the plane rigid. Use snaphooks 
and eyebolts wherever possible so that 
the plane can be quickly assembled. 

Assembling 

The triangular arrangement J is 
bolted to the wings and the top wires 
put in place. The wings are then put 
on the main frame and bolted to the 
bars marked C and D, after which the 
bottom wires are fixed in place. 

Gliding 

Take the glider to the top of a hill, 
step into the center of the main frame 
just a little back of the center of the 
wings. Put your arms around the arm 
pieces, face the wind and run a few 
steps. You will be lifted off the ground 
and carried down the slope. The bal- 
ancing is done by shifting the legs. 
The glides should be short at first, but 
by daily practice, and, as the operator 
gains skill, glides can be made up toa 
length of several hundred feet. Do not 
attempt to fly in a wind having a veloc- 
ity of more than 15 miles an hour. 





Exerciser for a Chained Dog 


The exerciser consists of a disk, 5 ft. 
in diameter, pivoted in the ground near 
the kennel. The disk revolves on a 
5g-in. pin set in a post made of a 4 by 
4-in. piece of timber. The disk is made 
of common lumber fastened together 
with battens on the under side. Our 
dog seems to enjoy this kind of exer- 





Revolving Disk Exerciser 


cise.—Contributed by Hazel Duncan, 
Denver, Colo. 
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A Laboratory Gas Generator 


The sketch illustrates a gas genera- 
tor designed for laboratories where 
gases are needed in large quantities 
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Gas Generator of Large Capacity That will Work 
Automatically as the Gas is Removed 


and frequently. The shelf holding the 
large inverted bottle is of thick wood, 
and to reinforce the whole apparatus, 
a l-in. copper strip is placed around 
the bottle tightly and fastened with 
screws turned into the woodwork. 
The shelf above is attached last, and 
upon it rests the bottle of commercial 
acid required in the gas generation. 
The pump shown is for use in starting 
the siphon. 

The large bottle used as a generator 
may be either a 3 or 5-gal. size, and 
after it is placed in the position shown, 
a sufficient amount of the solid reagent 
needed in gas generating is placed in 
the mouth before the exit tube, leading 
away below, is fixed in position. If 
sulphureted hydrogen is required, fer- 
rous sulphide is used; if hydrogen is 
required, zinc is placed within; and to 


make a carbon dioxide, marble, or its 
equivalent, is inserted. Whatever gas 
is required, a sufficient quantity of the 
solid material is put in to last for some 
time in order not to disturb the fas- 
tenings. 

When all is ready, the pump is used 
gently to start the acid over the siphon 
and into the generator from below. 
The gas generated by the action of the 
acid on the solid soon fills the bottle. 
The screw clamp on the exit tube is 
loosened and the gas passes into the 
bottle of water and charges it, in the 
case when sulphureted hydrogen is re- 
quired. In the other cases, when suffi- 
cient gas has been generated, the 
screw clamp is tightened, and the gas 
soon attains considerable pressure 
which forces the acid back out of the 
generator and into the acid bottle 
above. The whole apparatus now 
comes to an equilibrium, and the gas 
in the generator is ready for another 
use.—Contributed by W. M. Mills, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 





Holding Small Armatures for Winding 


Procure a strip of sheet metal, 6 in. 
long, 1 in. wide, or as wide as the arma- 
ture core is long, and 5%; in. thick. Bend 
this into a U-shape, as shown, and file 
each end similar to the barb on a fish- 
hook. Drill two holes for a bolt to pass 
through the sheet-metal ends. Fasten 
a screw or bolt in the center of the 
bend, to be used for gripping in a chuck 





Armature Cores are Easily Revolved to Fill the Core 
penings with Insulated Wire 


or polishing head. Core segments can 
be quickly wound with this device — 
Contributed by Geo. B. Schulz, Austin, 
Illinois. 
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Footstool for Cement Floors 


A clerk finding the cement floor of 
the office uncomfortably cold to the 
feet, devised a footstool in the follow- 
ing manner: A shallow box was pro- 
cured, and four small truck casters 
were fastened to the bottom. A piece 
of carpet was laid on the inside of the 
bottom and some old newspapers 
placed on top of it. When seated at 
the desk, he placed his feet inside the 
box on the papers. The casters ele- 
vated the box from the cement, just 
high enough to avoid dampness and 
cold, and permitted an easy change of 
position.—Contributed by L. Alberta 
Norrell, Gainesville, Ga. 


Homemade Telegraph Sounder 


The material required to construct a 
telegraph sounder, like the one shown 
in the sketch, consists of two binding 
posts, magnets, a piece of sheet metal, 
and arubber band. These are arranged 
as shown, on a wood base or, better still, 
on a metal box. In using a metal-box 
base, be sure to insulate the connections 
at the magnet coils and binding posts. 

This instrument will be found by 
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An Inexpensive and Homemade Sounder for Use in 
Learning the Telegraph Codes 


those studying the telegraph codes to 
give good results, equal to any of the 
expensive outfits sold for this purpose. 
—Contributed by Chas. J. La Prille, 
Flushing, N. Y. 





Laboratory Force Filter 


The sketch represents a force filter 
which is well adapted for use in small 
laboratories. 


The water is turned on 
hae OSES PURI 
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at the faucet and draws the air through 
the side tube by suction, which in turn 
draws the* air in a steady stream 


through the Wolff bottles. The tubes 
may be attached to a filter inserted in a 
filter bottle and filtering thus greatly 
facilitated. The connection to the fau- 
cet can be made, as shown in the de- 
tailed sketch, out of a long cork, by 
boring a hole large enough to fit the 
faucet through the cork and another 
slanting hole, joining the central hole, 
on the side for a pipe or tube. At the 
lower end of the cork a tube is also fit- 
ted, which may be drawn out to in- 
crease the suction. The inclined tube 
should be slightly bent at the lower 
end.—Contributed by W. M. Mills, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Beginner’s Helper for Roller Skating 


One of the most amusing as well as 
useful devices for a beginner on roller 
skates is shown in the sketch. The 








Beginner Cannot Fall 


‘device is made of °4-in. pipe and pipe 
fittings, with a strip of sheet metal 1 
in. wide fastened about half way down 
on the legs. On the bottom of each 
lex is fastened an ordinary furniture 
caster which allows the machine to 
roll easily on the floor. The rear is 
left open to allow the beginner to en- 
ter, then by grasping the top rail he is 
able to move about on the floor at 
ease, without fear of falling —Contrib- 
uted by J. Il. Harris, Berkeley, Cal. 





Atmospheric Thermo-Engine 


The device illustrated has for its ob- 
ject the production of power in small 
quantities with little attention and no 
expense. Al] that is needed to produce 
the power is common ordinary water, 
and the device will continue to operate 
until the amount of water placed in the 
receptacle has evaporated. 

The device consists of a rectangular 
vessel provided with legs and a cover. 





Each end of the vessel is provided with 
an opening, A, adapted to receive and 
hold in place plaster-of-paris cups, B. 
The part extending into the tank is pro- 
vided with a wick, C, which reaches to 
the bottom of the vessel. A glass tube, 
D, is provided with a bulb on each end 
and partly filled with alcohol, the re- 
maining space being exhausted of air. 
The glass tube is secured to a hanger 
which is pivoted to the bottom of the 
vessel. 

After a quantity of water has been 
poured into the vessel and the device 
allowed to stand undisturbed for a few 
minutes, the tube will begin to move 
with an oscillating motion. Some of 
the water in the vessel has been con- 
ducted by means of the wicks C to the 
bent plaster cups, from the surface of 
which it evaporates, thus absorbing la- 
tent heat and producing a lower tem- 
perature in the cups than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The bulb 
in contact with the cup thus acquires 
a lower temperature than the one at 
the end D, which will result in conden- 
sation of the alcohol vapor within the 
former. The pressure of the vapor in 
the lower bulb will then force the alco- 
hol up the inclined tube into the higher 
bulb, the evaporation in the lower 
bulb maintaining the pressure therein. 

When a sufficient quantity of alco- 





Details of the Engine 


hol has been forced into the upper 
bulb, it will descend, and thus elevate 
the other bulb into its cup. The phe- 
nomena just described will be repeated 

in this bulb and the oscillation will 
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continue until the water in the vessel 
has been absorbed and evaporated — 
Contributed by E. W. Davis, Chicago. 


A Mirror an Aid in Rowing a Boat 


The young oarsman is apt to expe- 
rience difficulty in keeping a straight 
course until he has had some practice. 
Rowing a boat in a narrow channel 
calls for considerable skill to hold a 
course in mid-stream. A variation of 


force in pulling the oars almost in- 
stantly results in the rowboat making 
a landfall on one or the other of the 
banks. 

The skilled oarsman does not need 
an appliance that the beginner might 
With the aid of a mirror 


welcome. 




















Yhe Mirror Attached to a Boat 


conveniently supported at a suitable 
angle and height before the oarsman’s 
face, the water, the shores and ap- 
proaching boats may be seen with dis- 
tinctness. The mirror may be set di- 
rectly in front or a little distance to 
one side as shown in the sketch.—Con- 
tributed by Thaleon Blake, Sidney, O. 





Developing Tray Made of a Tin Can 


Obtain a tomato or other can, 5 or 6 
in. long and 4 in. in diameter, which 
should be secured before it has been 
opened, says Camera Craft. Cut both 
ends exactly half way around, keeping 
close to the edge, as shown in the first 
sketch, and slit it lengthwise to open 
the side. Trim off the end pieces to 
within 1 in. of the center and cut off 
the surplus tin of the sides of the can, 
leaving enough to bend over and form 





the ends of the tank as shown in the 
second sketch. 


The support, as shown in the last 
sketch, is made by screwing together 





For Developing Roll Films 


three pieces of wood, the base piece be- 
ing 614 in. square and thick enough to 
make the tank solid and heavy. Bend 
the sides of the can over the edges of 
the two uprights and tack them firmly 
to the sides, bending the tin so as to 
have a rounded surface that will not 
scratch the films. The ends of the can 
are bent over sharply to form the sides 
of the tank. Procure a round wood 
stick, the length of the tank, place in 
position, and fasten with a screw 
through the tin at both ends. Give the 
whole tank two coats of black as- 
phaltum varnish to protect it from the 
action of the developer. 





White Rubber on:Croquet Arches 


A white cloth is usually tied to cro- 
quet arches when the game is played 
late in the 
evening. <A 
much better 
plan is to 
slip “av piece 
of white rub- 
ber tubing 
about 9 itt 
long on the 
ahi ween tes 
tubing can be 
purchased at 
any Vocal 
drug store. 
This makes the top part of the arch 
conspicuous so that it may be plainly 
seen in the dark, and, when the tubing 
becomes soiled it can be cleaned off 
with a damp cloth.—Contributed by 
John Blake, Franklyn, Mass. 


White 
Rubber 


Arch 
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Illuminating an Outside Thermometer 


During the season of furnace fires 
the thermometer outside the north 
window becomes of added interest and 
usefulness in helping one to judge the 
proper draft adjustments of the fur- 
naceion® time 
night. A pocket 
electric flash- 
lamp is conven- 
ient for examin- 
ing the  ther- 
niometer sat ter 
dark, but it is not 
always at hand, 
matches are dan- 
gerous when 
lace curtains are 
at the window, 
and besides, the reflection from the 
glass of both matches and flashlamp 
on the inside makes it very difficult 
to read the thermometer. 

To avoid these difficulties I attached 
to my thermometer the device shown 
herewith, which consists of a miniature 
battery lamp placed at the back of the 
translucent-glass thermometer and ope- 
rated by a battery within the house, 
the light being turned on by an ordi- 
nary push button placed conveniently 
inside of the window. 

A strip of brass, A, 34 in. wide by 
in, thick, was riveted (soldering will 
do) to the lower support of the ther- 
mometer. The free end of this brass 
strip was bent around a disk of hard- 
wood, B, and fastened to it by three or 
four small screws in such a manner 
that the disk made a circular platform 
just behind the thermometer scale. 
This disk was slightly larger than the 
mouth of a small, thin tumbler. On 
the upper surface of this disk was fas- 
tened with shellac and small nails close 
to the periphery, a disk of cork, 4 in. 
thick, this cork disk being a close fit 
for the mouth of the tumbler. A 
miniature porcelain — electric-lamp 
socket was fastened with screws 
on the cork of the base. Wires 
were then run? from” thes lamp 
socket through the cork and wood 
disks and the whole painted with 





melted paraffin to close all apertures 
and keep out moisture. Good rubber- 
covered electric-light wire will do 
nicely for the wiring outside the house, 
although, if it can be obtained, a piece 
of lead-covered paired wire is prefer- 
able. These wires must be only long 
enough to reach inside the house, 
where they may be joined to the ordi- 
nary sort of wire used in electric-bell 
work for connecting with push button 
and battery. 

A 4-volt lamp of about 2 cp. will be 
sufficient to illuminate the thermometer 
and allow the scale and mercury col- 
umn to be distinctly seen. It may be 
found necessary to make some adjust- 
ment by bending the brass strip in 
order to bring the lamp centrally be- 
hind the scale and at the proper 
height to give the best lighting on the 
range of from 10 to 40 deg. Over the 
lamp is placed the tumbler for protec- 
tion from the weather, and, if desired, 
half of the tumbler may be painted as 
a reflector on the inside with white 
enamel paint, although, in practice, I 
have not found this necessary. 

Within the house the push button 
should be placed at the window where 
it can be most conveniently reached 
when viewing the thermometer, and 
connections may be made to the bat- 
tery regularly used for ringing the 
house bells, or to a separate battery of, 
say, 4 dry cells, placed in some loca- 
tion, as a closet, near the thermometer. 
—Contributed by C. F. A, Siedhof, 
Winchester, Mass. 





How to Make an Automobile Robe 

When driving an automobile in cold 
weather, it is impossible to have a 
robe come down over the feet without 
being in the way so that it is incon- 
venient in working the pedals. Pro- 
cure a common heavy robe and cut two 
holes in it about 5 in. from the bottom 
just large enough for the toe of the 
shoes to slip through and bind the 
edges with cloth or fur. The 5 in. of 
robe below the holes should come back 
under the feet so that no wind can en- 
ter. Make the holes far enough apart 
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so that both outside pedals can be 
reached easily and you will have no 
trouble with your feet. This robe, 
with the use of overshoes, will insure 
comfort in driving a car—Contributed 
by Earl R. Hastings, Corinth, Vt. 





Locating a Droplight in the Dark 


It is very hard to locate an electric- 
light globe in a dark room. Anyone 
trying to find one by striking the air 
in its vicinity with one hand, usually 
finds that the globe is not there, al- 
though the hand may have passed with- 
in 4% in. of the globe. 

The best way to locate a globe is to 
approach the proximity of the drop 
with thumbs touching and fingers ex- 
tended as shown in the sketch, in which 
manner the hands will cover a radius 
of about 14 in, and offer a better chance 
of locating the light quickly than if 





Covering a Wide Range 


one groped about with one hand ex- 
tended.—Contributed by Victor Laba- 
die, Dallas, Tex. 





Lighting a Room for Making 
Photographs 


When it becomes too cold for the 
amateur photographer to take pictures 
outdoors, he generally lays aside his 
camera and thinks no more about it 
until the coming of another spring or 
summer. While’ some winter scenes 
would make up an interesting part of 
anyone’s collection, it is not always 
pleasant to go out to take them. 

Some derive pleasure from making 
groups and portraits, but this is very 
difficult, if the room is not well 
lighted. Overhead light is the best 





for this work and few residences are 
constructed to furnish this kind of 
light. 

I find a very good way to get a light 





Light Reflected on Ceiling 


overhead is to take a large mirror—one 
from an ordinary dresser will do—and 
place it in the window in such a posi- 
tion that the reflection will strike the 
ceiling just above the subject. The re- 
sult will be a soft but very strong light, 
almost equal to a north skylight. 
Splendid portraits can be made in this 
way.—Contributed by Chas. Piper, 
Kokomo, Ind. : 





Detachable Hinged Cover for Kettles 


A kettle cover equipped with the 
hinge shown in Fig. 1 will not fall off 
when in place, and can be raised or re- 
moved entirely when desired. 

One wing of an ordinary hinge is 
soldered or riveted to the cover and 
wire clasps soldered to the other wing. 


Fic.1 Fig.2 
Wire Clasps on Hinge 


It is slipped on the kettle as shown 
in Fig. 2. The cover is interchange- 
able and can be placed on almost any 
kettle. 


¢ 
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A Use for Discarded Wafer Razor 
Blades 


A paper trimmer and mat cutter can 
be made from a wafer razor blade. As 
a paper trimmer, place the blade C over 
the part A 
Olutie Tazor, 
as shown, 
with only 
two of the 
holes engag- 
ing in one 
post and the 
Ceri tReet: 
screw. Then 
Place; sti se 
patty Bb ten 
position and 
clamp with the handle. This will allow 
about 1% in. of the blade to project at 
ene end, [i a part of the extending 
blade is cut or broken off, it will be 
more easily handled. The cutter is 
guided along the straightedge as shown 
ay Mewes als 

If it is desired to make a more per- 
manent form of instrument, or if no 
holder is at hand and only a castoff 
water blade, avhandle, ©, mayyber cut 
from a piece of wood and fitted with 





Fig.! 





























STRAIGHT EDGE 
Fig.2 


Blade Attached to Handle 


two or three binding-posts, A, taken 
from an old battery, to hold the blade 
B in place, as shown in Fig. 2. 





Armatures for Small Motors 


Without the proper tools and mate- 
rial, the amateur electrician will find 
it quite difficult to construct a small 
armature for a battery motor that will 
run true, without vibration and have 
aneat appearance. Ordinary cast-iron 


gears or pinions, as shown in Fig. 1, 
make excellent cores for armatures on 
small motors. A gear of any number 
of teeth can be used for an armature 
with a smaller number of coils by cut- 
ting out a certain number of teeth. 
For example, a gear with 12 teeth will 
take 12 coils, but if every other tooth 
is cut out, it will take only 6 coils, etc. 
The teeth can be easily chipped out 
with a cold chisel. 

Larger armatures can be made from 
gears with spokes, the spokes being 
cut out, if a ring armature is desired. 
The gear, when wound, can be mounted 
on a hub made of empty thread spools. 
The spool can be turned at one end to 
insert it in the armature, and if too 
long, one end will serve for the core of 
the commutator, as shown in Fig. 2. 











FIg.2 
Gear Used as a Core 


This combination will make a neat, 
efficient little armature, which will run 
quite free from vibration. Only sim- 
ple tools, such as a hammer, cold 
chisel, file, jackknife and a vise, are 
required—Contributed by R. J. Nault, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ice Creeper for Shoe Heels 


Many persons, young and old, have 
falls every winter on the ice or snow 
which can be avoided if their shoes 
are fitted with ice creepers. A very 
efficient device of this kind, which any 
boy can make at home in a short time, 
is shown in the sketch. These ice 
creepers need not be removed from 
the shoes or boots until the winter is 
past, for they may be worn indoors 
without injuring the finest floor. 

The two plates A may be made 
from either iron or steel—preferably 
the latter. An all-steel scraper, or a 
piece of a saw blade, makes good 
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creepers, Draw the temper by heat- 
ing the steel to a cherry red and then 
letting it cool slowly. It may then 
be sawn with a hacksaw, cut with a 
cold chisel, or filed into plates of the 
proper shape, as shown. The teeth are 
filed to points. The two L-shaped 
slots are made by drilling ;3,-in. holes 
through the plates, and then sawing, 
filing or chiseling out the metal be- 
tween the holes. The projections at 
the ends are then bent out at right 
angles with heavy pliers or the claws 
of a hammer, and finally the plates 
bent to fit the curve of the heel. 











Creeper Attached to Heel 


The creepers are attached by means 
of round-head wood screws turned 
into the leather. In this operation 
place the teeth of the plates just be- 
low the bottom of the heel and turn 
the screws into the ends of the upright 
slots until the heads just bind. The 
plate as set when indoors or else not 
needed is shown at B. To place the 
plate so it will grip the ice, slide it to 
the right, which will bring the screws 
into the horizontal slots, as shown 
at ©-—Contributed by Chelsea C. 
Fraser, Saginaw, Mich. 





Opening Screw-Top Fruit Jars 


Screw-top fruit jars may be easily 
opened in 


the following manner: 
Secure a_ strap 
with a_ buckle 
awdepla Gealt 
around the top as 
if it were to be 
buckled, but in- 
stead draw the 
loose end back 
and hold it with 
the thumb as 
shown, Turn 
cover and strap 
while held in this position and it will 
easily turn from the jar—Contributed 
by Chas, A. Bickert, Clinton, lowa. 








Lamp-Chimney Cleaner 


Lamp chimneys of various makes 
are very difficult to clean quickly and 
thoroughly. The simple device shown 





jl 
Rubber Ball on Stick 


in the sketch makes the cleaning pro- 
cess a simple matter. The cleaner is 
made of a round rubber ball with slits 
cut in it as shown and then fastened to 
the end of a stick. When a cloth is 
placed over the ball it presses evenly 
against the curved surfaces of the 
glass. There is no danger of breaking 
a chimney with this cleaner. 





A Pop-Corn Popper 


The accompanying sketch shows the 
construction of a pop-corn popper for 
thoroughly flavoring the corn with the 
hot, butters: or 
lard} andeatathe 
same time mix- 
ing it with 
the necessary 
amount of salt. 
Procure a metal 
bucket that just 
fits the bottom 





of the frying 
pan. The stir- 
ring device is 


made of heavy 
wire bent as shown and provided with 
an empty spool for a handle. A brace 
is made of tin bent in the shape shown 
and riveted to the bottom of the 
bucket.—Contributed by F. A. Wirth, 
Farwell, Texas. 





A Homemade Floor Polisher 


An efficient and cheap floor polisher 
may be readily constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Make a box about 4 
by 6 by 12 in.) or the exact sizeymay 
be determined by building it around 
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the household flatirons as these are 
used to give weight and pressure. 
The handle, which is attached as 
shown, should be at least 214 in. wide 





Flatirons in the Box 


at the hinged end and should be sand- 
papered where it is grasped by the 
hands. <A half-strap hinge is prefer- 
able, with the strap part fastened to 
the handle. The bottom of the polisher 
is covered with a piece of Brussels 
carpet, 

In use, it is well to set the polisher 
on a soft piece of cotton or flannel 
cloth, which may be readily renewed 
when badly soiled. 

A more sightly polisher may be 
made by filling the box with pieces of 
old iron or lead, tightly packed with 
paper to prevent rattling, and attach- 
ing a cover over the top. The handle 
may be hinged directly to this cover 
by means of a full-strap hinge——Con- 
tributed by B. O. Longyear, Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo, 





Simple Way to Mark Poison Bottles 


A way to prevent any possible mis- 
take of taking bottles containing poi- 
sons is to mark 
them as shown 
in the sketch. 
This method 
provides a way 
to designate a 
poison bottle in 
the dark. 

The marker is 
“made of a circle of heavy cardboard 

with a hole in the center so as to fit 

tightly over the neck of the bottle. 

No matter how dark it may be or 

how much of a hurry a person may 
be in, one cannot fail to note the char- 
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acter of the contents of the bottle as 
soon as the hand touches the card- 
board marker.—Contributed by Kath- 
arine D. Morse, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Removing Varnish 


A good and easy way to remove 
varnish from old furniture is to wash 
the surface thoroughly with 95-per- 
cent alcohol, This dissolves the var- 
nish and the wood can then be cleaned 
with a strong solution of soap, or weak 
lye. If lye is used, it should be washed 
off quickly and the wood dried with 
flannel cloth, When the wood is 
thoroughly dry it will take a fine finish. 
—Contributed by Loren Ward, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Curling-Iron Heater 


The curling-iron holder shown in the 
sketch can be made of metal tubing 
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Heater on Gas Jet 


having the size to fit both iron and gas 
jet. One-half of the tubing for a por- 
tion of its length is removed, as shown 
in Fig. 1, The remaining part is bent 
as in Fig, 2 and set on the burner of 
the gas jet. 

The tube prevents the curling iron 
from becoming black with soot. The 
position on the jet may be changed. 
The tube can be placed on the jet and 
removed with the curling iron—Con- 
tributed by W. A. Jaquythe, ‘Rich- 
mond, Cal. 





GA whisk broom is the best cleaner 
for a gas stove. It will clean dirt 
from nickel parts as well as from the: 
burner, grates, ovens and sheet-metal 
bottoms, 
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Preserving Flowers 


One of the most distressing sides of 
botanical study is the short life of the 
colors in flowers. Those who have 


found the usua! method of preserving 





in Color and Form 


a cloth in a thin layer. When thor- 
oughly dry, it should be placed in a 
heavy earthenware vessel and further 
dried in a hot oven. Allow it to re- 








Placing the Flowers on the Steel Pins and Pouring the Dry Sand around Them 


plants by pressure between paper un- 
satisfactory will be interested to learn 
of a treatment whereby many kinds of 
flowers may be dried so that they retain 
a great deal of their natural form and 
color. 

The flowers should be gathered as 
soon as the blossoms have fully 
opened. It is important that they 
should be quite dry, and in order to 
free them of drops of rain or dew, they 
may be suspended with heads down- 
ward for a few hours in a warm place. 
It is well to begin with some simple 
form of flower. 

A large, strongly made wooden box 
—one of tin is better—will be neces- 
sary, together with a sufficient amount 
of sand to fill it. If possible, the sand 
should be of the kind known as “silver 
sand,” which is very fine. The best 
that can be procured will be found far 
from clean, and it must, therefore, be 
thoroughly washed. The sand should 
be poured ‘into a bowl of clean water. 
Much of the dirt will float on the sur- 
face. This is skimmed off and thrown 
away, and clean water added. The 
sand should be washed in this manner 
at least a dozen times, or until nothing 
remains but pure white grains of sand. 
The clean sand is spread out to dry on 


main in the oven for some time until 
it is completely warmed through so 
that one can scarcely hold the bare 
hands in it. 

Obtain a piece of heavy cardboard 
and cut it to fit easily in the bottom 
of the box. Through the bottom of 
the cardboard insert a number of steel 
pins, one for each of the flowers to be 
preserved. Take the dry blossoms and 
press the stalk of each on a steel pin 
so that it is held in an upright position. 

-When the cardboard is thus filled, 
place it in the box. 

The warm sand is put in a bag or 
some other receptacle from which it 
can be easily poured. Pour the sand 
into the box gently, allowing it to 
trickle slowly in so that it spreads 











The Dried Flowers 
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evenly. Keep on pouring sand until 
the heads of the flowers are reached, 
taking care that all of them stand in a 
vertical position. The utmost care 
must be taken, when the heads are 
reached, to see that all the petals are in 
their right order. Remember that any 
crumpled flowers will be pressed into 
any position they may assume by the 
weight of the sand. When the box is 
filled it should be covered and set 
aside in a dry place. 

The box should be allowed to stand 
at least 48 hours. After the first day, 
if only a small amount of sand has 
been used, the material may have 
cooled off to some extent, and the box 
must be set in a moderately heated 
oven for a short time, but no great 
amount of warmth is advisable. Af- 
ter 48 hours the box may be uncovered 
and the sand carefully poured off. As 
the flowers are now in a very brittle 
condition, any rough handling will 
cause serious damage. When all the 


Reading Pulse Beats with the Sun’s 
Rays 

The pulse beats may be counted by 

this unusual method. On a clear day, 


when the sun is shining brightly, 
darken a room and select one window 





‘Sun’s Rays Deflected to the Ceiling 


toward the sunlight, which should be 
prepared as follows; Draw the curtain 


sand has been emptied, the cardboard 
should be removed from the box and 
each blossom taken from its pin. In 
the case of succulent specimens, the 
stems will have shrunk considerably, 
but the thinner petals will be in an al- 
most natural condition. The colors 
will be bright and attractive. Some 
tints will have kept better than others, 
but most of the results will be surpris- 
ingly good. Whatever state the flow- 
ers are in when they are taken from 
the box, if the drying process has been 
thorough, they will keep almost indefi- 
nitely. 

Flowers preserved in this manner 
are admirable for the decoration of 
homes. If they are exposed to light, 
care should be taken to see that the di- 
rect sunshine does not strike them, as 
it will fade. the colors. Sprigs with 
leaves attached may be dried in this 
way, but it has been found that much 
of the intensity of the green is lost in 
the process. 


part way down and cover the rest ot 
the window with a heavy cardboard. 
Cut a small hole in the cardboard to 
admit a beam of light. Set a bowl of 
water on a table in the path of the 
beam so as to deflect it to the ceiling 
as shown by the dotted lines in the 
sketch. 

It is now a simple matter to show 
the pulse beats. Place the wrist 
against the edge of the bowl as shown, 
and the beam of light directed to the 
ceiling will record every beat of the 
pulse by short, abrupt movements, 





Artistic Wood Turning 


Some very odd and beautiful effects 
can be obtained in lathe work by mak- 
ing up the stock from several pieces of 
various kinds of wood glued together. 
The pieces can be arranged in many 
pleasing combinations, and if good 
joints are made and a good quality of 
glue used, the built-up stock is just as 
durable as a solid piece. 

Candlesticks turned from built-up 
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stock are especially attractive, parts of 
the various light and dark woods ap- 
pearing here and there in all manner of 
odd shapes and proportions. If the 
stock is placed off center in the lathe, 
a still greater variety of effects will 
be produced. 

The application of a potassium-bi- 
chromate solution to the finished work 
turns each piece a different color. This 
solution can be made in any depth of 
color by varying the amounts of potas- 
sium salt and water. Maple or birch 
treated with this solution are colored 
to a rich Osage orange which cannot 
be surpassed in beauty. Mahogany is 
turned a deep reddish brown, and wal- 
nut is darkened a great deal. The so- 
lution is applied as evenly as possible 
with a camel’s-hair brush while the 
wood is turning in the lathe. The grain 
of the wood is somewhat roughened 
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Vase Made of Different Woods 


by this process, but it can be dressed 
down again with very fine sandpaper. 

In polishing the work, only the best 
shellac should be used, and several 
thin coats applied rather than one or 
two heavy ones. Each coat, with the 
exception of the last, should be sand- 
papered slightly. Powdered pumice 
stone on a cloth held in the palm of 
the hand can be used to apply a beauti- 
ful luster. Some suggestions as to the 
manner of combining various woods, 
and a simple candlestick of mahogany 
and maple are shown in the sketch.— 
Contributed by Olaf Tronnes, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 





A Variable Condenser 


A simple variable condenser for re- 
ceiving in wireless, which will give 
good results, was made by a corre- 
spondent of Modern Electrics as fol- 
lows: Each clip on the switch was 
made of ribbon brass or copper in the 





shape shown at A, the first one from 
the joint of the knife switch being 
the longest and each succeeding one 
shorter. The handle was taken from 
a single-pole switch. The case was 
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CONDENSER 
Lever and Clips 


made of oak and varnished and the 
condenser was made of tinfoil and thin 
sheets of mica, 2 by 3 in. in size. After 
placing the condenser in the case, hot 
paraffin was poured around it. 





Adjustable Baking-Pan Shoes 


At times bread, meat, or other food, 
placed in ordinary baking pans in the 
oven becomes burned on the bottom. 
If the detachable metal strips shown in 
the sketch are placed on the pan, this 
will not happen, as the pan does not 
come in direct contact with the oven 
floor. 

The attachment can be placed on 
agate ware or sheet-iron pans of any 
length, The shoes are made from light 





Shoe and How It is Attached to the Pan 


V-shaped metal strips and in two parts, 
as shown, with the edges of one part 
lapped over so that the other strip will 
slide in it, 
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Cars Lined Up Ready for the Start and the Course Patrolled by the Boy Scouts, All Traffic being Halted 
for the Race and the Roadway Made Clear for the Entire Half Mile of Track 


A Pushmobile Race 


Pending the time set for a 500-mile 
international automobile race that was 
scheduled to take place several weeks 
later, a number of boys in the sixth and 
seventh grades of a public school were 
enthusiastic over the idea of building 


















for themselves, in 
the school shops, 
pushmobiles and 
having a race 
meéet) similar to 


Scouts patrolled the route, while the 
city policemen cleared the streets, and 
during the race all traffic was halted. 
Two of the requirements for enter- 
ing the race were that the car had to be 
made in the school shops and that it 
must have a certain kind of a wheel, 
which in this case was one condemned 
by a local factory, thus making the 
wheels and wheel base of all cars alike. 
Two boys to a car constituted a rac- 
ing team, and during the race they 
could exchange positions at their pleas- 
ure. The necessity of “nursing” their 
cars down the steep grades and around 
difficult corners developed into an im- 
portant factor. All cars were 
named and numbered. 
The car that finished first was 
disqualified for the 
reason that it took 
on a fresh pusher 








the large one ad- 
vertised. 

The pushmobiles were made and the 
race run as an opening feature of a 
field meet held in the city. The course 
was about a half mile long, and was 
chosen to give the contestants plenty 
of curves, a part of the run being over 
brick streets and the final quarter on 
the regular track where the field meet 
was held. 

Interest was added to the event by 
petitioning the mayor of the city for 
a permit to run the race, and the Boy 













along the course. 


0 Yards at the Starting Tape for Having 
Larger and Better-Grade Wheels 
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The cars were constructed under the 
supervision of the regular shop in- 
structor, and a drawing was furnished 
each boy making a car. The design of 
the hood and the arrangement of the 
seat and steering gear was left for each 
boy to settle as he desired. The matter 
of expense was watched closely by 
each one. Most of the hoods and 
seats were constructed of empty dry- 
goods boxes. 























With the aid of the sketch any boy ae 


can make a car as strong as the 
“Peugeot” that won the race. 
The side rails of the main 
frame were made of cy- 
press, 58 in. long 
coed ein, 
Sidatica Te . 


The Entire Chassis was 

Made of Cypress 2 
Wood, All Cars 
of the Same 
Length and 
Width, 


the Hoods 

and Seats 

Being the Only 
Parts Optional 

in Size and Shape 
for the Builder b 


The location of the crossbars A and B 
is very important, as they give rigidity 
to the frame and reinforce the two 
bolsters C and D. The size of the 
hood and the location of the seat de- 
termine where they should be set into 
the rail, after which they are fastened 
with large wood screws. ‘The three 
bolsters C, D, and E are cut from reg- 
ular 2 by 4-in. stock. Be careful to 
get a uniform distance between the 
rails when they are framed together. 
If desired, ‘the dimensions can be in- 
creased, but do not reduce them, as 
this will narrow the tread too much. 
The bolt connecting the bolsters C and 
E is a common carriage bolt, 5 in. long 
and 1% in. in diameter. A washer is 
placed between the pieces C and EF, to 
make the turning easy. 


device is very simple. 


Two pieces of %-in. soft-steel rod 
were used for the axles, a hole being 
drilled near each end for a cotter, to 
hold the wheels in place, and also holes 
through the diameter between the 
wheels, for 1144-in. screws to fasten the 
axles to the bolsters. 

The steering wheel is constructed of 
a broom handle with a small wheel 
fastened to its upper end, and the lower 
end supported by a crossbar, 

F, and the back end of the 
hood. Before fastening 
the crossbar F 
in place, adjust 

the steering 


wheel to the 
proper height for 
the seat; then it is 
fastened with nails driven 
through the sides of the hood. 
The construction of the steering 
The crossarm 
G is a piece of timber, 7 in. long, 2 in. 
wide and 1 in. thick, rounded on the 
ends and provided with a large screw 
eye near each end on the under side to 
which are fastened the ends of two 
small-linked chains. The chains are 
then crossed and fastened to the bot- 
tom bolster in front and as near the 
wheels as practical. The connection is 
made with a screw eye similar to the 
one used in the crossarm. Another 
type of steering device may be made 
by building on the rod a 5-in. drum 
which takes the place of the steering 
arm. It is a more positive appliance, 
but is somewhat harder to make and 
adjust. 

The making of the hood and the seat 
completes the car. Decide upon the 
shape and size of the hood, but, in any 
case and irrespective of the size, it will 
require a front and back end. These 
are made first and then secured at the 


proper distance apart with two side 
rails. These two ends are nailed on the 
ends of the connecting rails. It is then 
well to fasten the hood skeleton to the 
car frame and cover it after the steer- 
ing device is in place. 

The seat bottom is cut the shape 
desired, and fastened to the rear bolster 


Pencil Rack 


The simple pencil rack shown in the 
sketch can be easily made from any 
suitable strip of metal, preferably 
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A Strip of Sacer Metal Cut and cube Formed 


ake a Pencil Rack 


brass of ee No. 15 gauge. Mark off 
a number of rectangles corresponding 
to the number of pencil holders 
desired. With a sharp chisel, cut 
through the metal on three sides of 
each rectangle, leaving one of the 
short sides untouched. The loose laps 
can then be bent to a shape suited to 
held a _pencily | Therrack> can sbe 
fastened in place with nails or screws 
through holes pierced at each end. 
—Contributed by Mark Gluckman, 
Werseys CityseN an): 





CIndistinct but not entirely worn-off 
dates on coins may be read by heating 
slightly. 
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and crosspiece, first placing a piece ot 
the proper thickness under the front 
edge, to give it the desired slant back- 
ward. The back curved part can be 
formed of a piece of sheet metal and 
lined on the inside with wood pieces, 
or with cloth or leather, padded to re- 
semble the regular cushion. 


Reducing Size of a Hat Sweatband 


Very often a hat has been worn for 
some time and it becomes too loose on 
the head, them papet is used an) ihe 
sweatband to reduce the size. A bet- 
ter, easier, and neater method, as well 
as one that will be cooler for the head, 
is to insert a flat lamp wick inside of 
the sweatband. Wicks of all thick- 
nesses and widths are easily obtained. 
—Contributed by Maurice Bandier, 
New Orleans, La. 





A Catapult 


The catapult shown in the sketch 
is one I constructed some time ago and 
found to be amusing and very inex- 
pensive. The catapult consists of a 
small piece of dowel or pine, whittled 
into the shape of a handle, a screw- 
eye, an elastic band and an arrow. It 
is surprising how a well-balanced ar- 
row will fly into the sky until lost to 
sight when propelled through the eye 
of the screw with a medium-strong 
elastic. A number of forms of this 





The Eye of the Screw Serves as a Guide for 
the Arrow 


simple gun were made, but the one 
shown is the simplest and most ef- 
fective—Contributed by C, A. Need- 
ham, New York, N. Y, 
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Growing Clean Strawberries 


A very good method of growing in- 
dividual strawberry plants that will 
produce large clean berries is to pro- 
vide a covering constructed from a 
board 10 in. square with a 3-in. hole 
bored in the center. This covering 
is placed over the plant, as shown in 
the sketch, to keep down weeds, retain 
moisture, and to make a base for the 
ripening berries. A shower cannot 
spatter dirt and sand on the growing 
ifuices Lhe rays of the sun beating 
on the surface of the board will aid in 
the ripening. 

If a log can be obtained, the boards 
can be made better and more quickly. 
Disks about 1 in. thick are sawed from 
the log and holes in their centers either 
cut with a chisel or pees as desired. 


leg. 
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Growing Strawberries on the Surface of a Board 
Where They will Ripen Fast and Keep Clean 


The grain of the wood will be vertical 
and no warping will take place—Con- 
tributed by Johnny Banholster, Gres- 
ham, Oregon 


A Magic Change Card 


mae) 


Procure two cards, the “5” of dia- 
monds and the “5” of spades, for ex- 
ample. Bend each exactly in the cen- 
ter, with the face of the cards in, and 
then paste any card on the back, with 
its face against the two ends of the 
bent cards. The two opposite ends 
will then have their backs together, 
and these are also pasted. The illus- 
tration clearly shows this arrangement. 

To perform the trick pick up this 
card, which is placed in the pack be- 
forehand, and show to the audience 





both the front and back of the card, 
being sure to keep the center part flat 
against one end or the other, then 
pass the hand over the card, and in 









A Card Having 
Two Faces, Either 
of Which can be 
Shown to the 
Audience Instantly 














doing so catch the center part and 


turn it over. The card can be changed 
back again in the same manner.—Con- 
tributed by R. Bennett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cleaning Pearl Articles 


A good way to clean pearl articles or 
ornaments is to moisten them with 
alcohol and then dry in magnesia pow- 
der or French chalk. These last two 
articles may be purchased at any drug 
store and the process of cleaning is 
absolutely harmless. It aiso polishes 
the pearl and will not bleach delicate 
colors. 


Bed for a Camp 


A quickly made bed for a camp is 
shown in the illustration. The corner 
posts consist of four forked stakes 
driven in the earth so that the crotches 
are on a level and about 1 ft. from 





Canvas Bed Made on Two Poles Laid in the 
Crotches of Forked Stakes 


the ground. Poles are laid in the 
crotches, lengthwise of the bed, and 
canvas covering double-lapped over 


’ 
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them. If desired, the canvas can be 
stitched along the inside of the poles. 
—Contributed by Thomas Simpson, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Sail for a Boy’s Wagon 


Every boy, who loves a boat and has 
only a wagon, can make a combination 
affair in which he can sail even though 





The Sail Wagon will Travel at a Good Speed 
in a Stiff Breeze 


there is no water for miles around. 
One boy accomplished this as shown 
in the illustration, and the only assist- 
ance he had was in making the sails. 

The box of the wagon is removed 
and the boat deck bolted in its place. 
The deck is 14 in. wide and 5 ft. long. 
The mast consists of an old rake han- 
dle, 6 ft. long; the boom and gaff are 
broomsticks, and the tiller is connected 
with wire to the front axle, which gives 
perfect control of the steering. The 
sails are made of drilling. 

On a brick pavement the sail wagon 
can draw two other wagons with two 
boys in each, making in all five boys. 
Of course a good wind must be blow- 
ing. With two boys it has made a 
mile in five minutes on pavement.— 
Contributed by Arthur Carruthers, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





Extracting a Broken Screw 


A screw will often break off in a 
piece of work in such a manner that it 
is quite impossible to remove it by 
using a pair of pliers or a wrench. In 


this case the following method is very 
efficient and expedient. 

Drill a small hole in the screw as 
near the center as possible. Roughen 
the edges on the tang of a file with a 
cold chisel, and drive the tang into the 
hole with a mallet. The roughened 
edges of the tang exert enough friction 
on the metal to remove the screw by 
turning the file in the proper direction. 





Keeping Out Dampness 


A good way to keep a bed from be- 
coming damp, if left for any length of 
time, is to place a blanket on the top 
after it is made up. Take the blanket 
off before using and the bed covers will 
be quite dry, as the blanket absorbs 
the moisture.—Contributed by G. Nor- 
dyke, Lexington, Ore. 





A Double-Claw Hammer for Pulling 
Nails Straight 


A nail pulled with an ordinary claw 
hammer will be bent in the operation, 
and for this reason the double claw 
is used to draw the nail straight out 
of the wood, An ordinary claw ham- 
mer can be easily converted into a 
double-claw by filing out one of the 
claws as shown. The notch is filed 
only large enough to slip under the 
head of an average-size nail. After 
drawing the nail a short distance in the 





The Small Notch on the 
End of the Claw Makes 
It Easy to Pull a Nail 
Straight 





usual manner the small notch is set 
under the head of the nail which is then 
pulled out straight—Contributed by J. 
V. Loeffler, Evansville, Ind. 











A Cyclemobile 
By FRANK PFEFFERLE 


The cyclemobile is of the three- 
wheeled type and can be easily con- 
structed in the home workshop with 
ordinary tools. The main frame is 
built up of two sidepieces, AA, Fig. 
1, each 2 in. thick, 4 in. wide, and 7 
ft. long, joined together at the front 
end with a crosspiece, B, of the same 
material, 17 in. long. The sides are 
placed slightly tapering so that the 
rear ends are 11 in. apart at the point 
where they are joined together with 
the blocks and rear-wheel attachments. 
A crosspiece, C, 13 in. long, is fastened 
in the center of the frame. 

The place for the seat is cut out of 
each sidepiece, as shown by the 


notches at D, which are 2 ft. from the 
rear ends. 


Two strips of wood, E, % 
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Detail of the Parts for Constructing an Automobile- 
Type Foot-Power Car 


in. thick, 4 in. wide, and 22 in. long, 
are fastened with nails to the rear ends 
of the sides, as shown. The rear wheel 





is a bicycle wheel, which can be taken 
from an old bicycle, or a wheel may 
be purchased cheaply at a bicycle store. 
It is held in place with two pieces of 
strap iron, F, shaped similar to the 
rear forks on a bicycle, and each piece 
is bolted to a block of wood 3 in. thick, 
4 in. wide, and 6 in. long, which is 
fastened to the sidepiece with the same 
bolts that hold the strap iron in place. 
The blocks are located 20 in. from the 
rear ends of the sidepieces. 

The pedal arrangement, Fig. 2, con- 
sists of an ordinary bicycle hanger, 
with cranks and sprocket wheel set 
into the end of a piece of wood, 2 in. 
thick, 4 in. wide and 33 in. long, at 
a point 4in. from one end. The pieces 
GG are nailed on across the frame at 
the front end of the car, to hold the 
hanger piece in the center between the 
sidepieces, as shown in Fig. 1. A 
small pulley, H, is made to run loosely 
on a shaft fastened between the side- 
pieces. This is used as an idler to keep 
the upper part of the chain below the 
Seals 
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The front axle is 30 in. long, pivoted 
as shown at J, Fig. 3, 6 in. from the 
front end of the main frame. Two 
small brass plates, KK, are fastened 
with screws on the under edge of each 
sidepiece, as shown, to provide a bear- 
ing for the axle. The front wheels are 
taken from a discarded baby carriage 
and are about 21 in. in diameter. 

A good imitation radiator can be 
made by cutting a board to the dimen- 
sions given in Fig. 4. A large-mesh 
screen is fastened to the rear side to 
imitate the water cells. 

The steering gear L, Fig. 5, is made 
of a broom handle, one end of which 
passes through the support M and fits 
into a hole bored into the lower part 
of the imitation radiator board. A 


How to Make a Humidor 


The humidor is an ideal gift for any 
person who smokes. The wood for 
making one, as shown in the illustra- 





The Amount of Moisture within the Box is Shown 
on the Dial in the Cover 


tion, may be of Spanish cedar, mahog- 
any, or quartered oak, as the builder 
desires. The box and cover are made 
and glued together in one piece, then 
the cover is sawed off to insure a per- 
fect fit. A strong corner connection is 
shown at A. A piece of a strawberry 
box or peach basket makes a good key 
to glue in the grooves. Care must be 
taken to run the grain with the width 
and not with the length of the strip. 
Finish the outside of the box with 
two coats of the desired stain, then 
cover with a coat of wax, shellac, or 
varnish. The inside should be finished 
with one coat of white lead and two or 


steering wheel, N, is attached to the 
upper end of the broom handle. The 
center part of a rope, O, is given a 
few turns around the broom handle, 
and the ends are passed through the 
openings in screweyes, PP, turned in- 
to the inner surfaces of the sidepieces 
AA, and tied to the front axle. 

The seat is constructed of Y%-in. lum- 
ber and is built in the notches cut in 
the main frame shown at D, Fig. 1. 
The body frame is made of lath, or 
other thin strips of wood, that can be 
bent in the shape of the radiator and 
nailed to the sidepieces, as shown in 
Fig. 6. These are braced at the top 
with a longitudinal strip. The frame 
is then covered with canvas and 
painted as desired. 


three coats of white enamel, to make 
the wood impervious to moisture. 

In the center of the cover top is set 
a piece of glass and to the under side 
of the latter a hygrometer is attached 
with a little glue. This instrument 
tells the relative humidity, or the 
amount of moisture, in the air within. 
The moisture may be regulated by add- 
ing a few drops of water, as needed, to 
a piece of ordinary blotting paper 
placed on the inside-—Contributed by 
James T. Gaffney, Chicago. 


Telephoto Attachment for a Hand 
Camera 


It is not necessary to purchase an 
expensive telephoto lens for a box or 
hand camera if the owner has a pair of 





A Field Glass Placed in Front of a Camera Lens 
will Increase the Diameter of the Photograph 


opera or field glasses. First focus the 
glasses on the distant object to be 
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photographed and then set the camera. 
One of the glasses is placed directly 
in line with and in front of the camera 
lens, as shown in the sketch. If the 
camera is of the focusing type, it is 
focused in the ordinary manner. Box 
and other cameras are set as usual. 

The glasses should be well supported 
ineiront of the’ camera lens, as any 
slight move will be quite perceptible 
on the ground glass. As the light rays 
are largely reduced in passing through 
the field glass and camera lens, it is 
necessary to give a much longer ex- 
posure. This can only be determined 
by trying it out, as lenses have differ- 
ent speeds——Contributed by Charles 
Leonard, St. John, Can. 





A Turn Feeding Table for Birds 


Never in the past has the public at 
large taken so great an interest in pro- 
tecting and furthering the well-being 
of birds as at present. In addition to 
protective legislation, clubs every- 
where are organizing to promote bird 
life and many citizens, old and young, 
are making bird houses and feeding 
tables. 

One of the best forms of feeding 
tables which I have ever seen is shown 
in the sketch. It possesses a great 
advantage over the average table in 
being turned automatically, whirling 
about by the action of the winds and 
always keeping its open front on the 
lee or protected quarter. This is a 
good feature especially in the fall and 
winter, the very time when birds need 
and seek protection from storms and 
cold winds. 

To make such a feed table almost 
any kind of boards can be utilized. 
The shelter may be of any shape or 
size to suit the tastes of the maker, 
but one constructed to the dimensions 
given will be found to work well in 
most localities. Along the center of 
the roof is attached a wing, A, which 
is an active aid in causing the wind 
to keep the open front turned away. 
The shelter turns upon a wood or iron 
rod which passes from the end of a 
post up through the central bottom 


and central roof of the structure. If 
wood is used for the rod, it should 
be about 1 in. in diameter and of hard 

















A Feeding Table for Birds That will Keep Its Open 
Side Protected from the Storms 
stock. An iron rod may be somewhat 
smaller. Keep the holes well greased. 
The house should be given a couple 
of coats of white, red, or green paint, 
and the post painted to correspond. 
Feed and water are placed in shallow 
dishes on the floor and they should be 
blocked to keep them from sliding out. 
—Contributed by C. C. Fraser, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 





A Sack Holder 


An old granite kettle or tin pail with 
the bottom cut out and three 8-penny 
wire nails bent and fastened on with 
rivets, as shown at A, makes as good 
a sack holder as one could desire. A 


on 


le 


A Granite Kettle Forms a 
Holder That Makes It 
Easy to Fill the Sack 





chain attached to the handle makes it 
conveniently adjustable to the proper 
height for the sack. 
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Time Indicator for Medicine Bottles 


The time to give a patient the next 
dose of medicine can be set on the in- 
dicatoar, as shown in the sketch, and 
retained without 
fear of its being 
changed until 
the dose is again 


given. The in- 
dicator consists 
Clas agestiip mol 


paper which will 
reach around the 
bottle neck and 
is divided into 24 
equal parts rep- 
resenting hours 
hes papersic ether 





and half hours. 
pasted to the bottle neck. An ordi- 
nary pin is then pushed into the cork as 


shown. After a dose of medicine is 
given to the patient the cork is re- 
placed so that the head of the pin will 
iudicate the tintetor the next dose: 
By this method, an accidental shifting 
of the indicator is almost impossible. 





A Washtub Stand 


Usually two old chairs or an old box 
makes the stand for the washtub, and 
these are not always the right height. 
A stand, like that shown in the illus- 
tration and having the proper height 
for the one who does the washing, can 
be easily made of 2 by 4-in. material 
and a few boards. As it is shown, the 


Stand Provides a Place 
for the Washing Utensils 
and It is Always the 
Proper Height 





wringer is fastened on top of the back 
and may remain there all the time, it 
being out of the way, always in its 
proper place, and held very firmly, 

A light bracket, on which to set the 


clothes basket, can be made and 
fastened on the back of the stand, con- 
nected with two hinges and supported 
by a leg hinged to the bracket, the 
lower end of the leg resting on the 
floor back of the stand. 

A small drawer may also be pro- 
vided in the front, in which to put 
away the soap and brushes, and the 
wash boiler can be set underneath. 
When one is through washing, the 
bracket at the back is let down, the 
washstand set up against the wall out 
of the way, and everything is then in 
its place, ready for the next wash day. 
—Contributed by Chas. Homewood, 
Waterloo, Ia. 





Pipe Used as a Leather Punch 


The sketch shows how a very cheap 
and serviceable leather punch can be 
made of-an old pipe nip- 
ple. Pieces of pipe of al- 
most any size can be 
found around a_ shop, 
and it is, therefore, usu- 
ally possible to quickly 
make a punch of the re- 
quired size. The cutter 
end can be ground very 
thin to prevent an over- 
cut, while a small slot 
cut a little above it will 
allow the removal of the 
leather slugs. For its 
purpose, this homemade tool is all that 
can be desired in cheapness and utility. 








To Prevent Oilcloth from Cracking 


A good method to prevent oilcloth 
from cracking, when it is used on shop 
tables or counters, is to first cut a pa- 
per cover for the table on which to 
place the oilcloth and prepare it as fol- 
lows: The paper should be well oiled 
with common machine oil and placed 
smoothly on the table to be covered. 
The oilcloth is then smoothed out on 
top of the paper and stretched tightly. 
The oiled paper tends to keep the un- 
der side of the cloth moist, which pre- 
vents cracking. The cloth wears much 
longer because the paper acts as a pad, 
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How to Make a Flymobile 


By EDWARD SIEJA 


The boy owning a pushmobile, or 
even a power-driven auto car, is often 
very much disappointed because mo- 


tion soon stops when the power is not. 
applied. The car illustrated is of a lit-° 


tle different type, being equipped with 
a flywheel that will propel the car and 
carry the rider a considerable distance 
after stopping the pedaling. The fly- 
wheel also aids the operator, as it will 
steady the motion and help him over a 
rough place or a bump in the road. 

The main frame of the flymobile is 
made up of a few pieces of 2 by 4-in. 
timbers. The pieces A are 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, and the end crosspieces B, 24 in. 
long. These are jointed, glued and 
screwed together, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The frame that supports the driving 
Parts consists of a piece, C, 6 it. 2 im. 
long, and a piece D, 2 it. 11 in. long. 
These are fitted in the main frame and 
securely fastened to the end cross- 
pieces B. Two other crosspieces, E and 
F, are used to strengthen the driving- 
parts frame. 

The entire hanger G, with its bear- 
ings, cranks and pedals, can be pro- 
cured from a discarded bicycle and fas- 
tened to the piece C; the barrel holding 
the bearings being snugly fitted into a 
hole bored in the piece with an expan- 
sive bit. The location will depend on 
the builder and should be marked as 
follows: Place the hanger on top of the 
piece C, then put a box or board on 
the frame where the seat is to be and 
set the hanger where it will be in a 
comfortable position for pedaling. 
Mark this location and bore the hole. 

The transmission H consists of a 


bicycle coaster-brake hub, shown in 
detail in Fig. 2. A split pulley, J, 6 in. 
in diameter, is bored out to fit over the 
center of the hub between the spoke 
flanges. The halves of the pulley are 
then clamped on the hub with two 
bolts, run through the holes in opposite 
directions. Their heads and nuts are 
let into countersunk holes so that no 
part will extend above the surface of 








the pulley. The supports for the hub 
axle consist of two pieces of bar iron, 
4 in. long, drilled to admit the axle 
ends, and screws for fastening them to 
the frame pieces C and D. This con- 
struction is clearly shown in Fig. 2. 

The arrangement of the coaster- 
brake hub produces the same effect as 
a coaster brake on a bicycle. The one 
propelling the flymobile may stop the 
foot-power work without interfering 
with the travel of the machine, and, be- 
sides, a little back pressure on the ped- 
als will apply the brake in the same 
manner. 

The flywheel K should be about 18 
in. in diameter with a 2-in. rim, or face. 
Such a wheel can be purchased cheaply 
from any junk dealer. The flywheel is 
set on a shaft, turning between the 
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pieces C and D and back of the coast- 
ef-brake wheel H. Two pulleys, L, 
about 3 in. in diameter, are fastened to 
turn with the flywheel on the shaft and 
are fitted with flanges to separate the 
belts. The ends of the shaft should 
run in good bearings, well oiled. 

Another pulley, M, 6 in. in diameter, 
is made of wood and fastened to the 
rear axle. An idler wheel, shown in 
Fig. 8, is constructed of a small pulley, 
or a large spool, attached to an L- 
shaped piece of metal, which in turn 
is fastened on the end of a shaft con- 
trolled by the lever N. The function 
of this idler is to tighten up the belt or 
release it, thus changing the speed in 
the same manner as on a motorcycle. 

The elevation of the flymobile is giv- 
en in Fig. 4, which shows the arrange- 
ment of the belting. The size of the 
pulleys on the flywheel shaft causes it 
to turn rapidly, and, for this reason, the 
weight of the wheel will run the cara 
considerable distance when the coaster 
hub is released. 

The rear axle revolves in bearings, 
half of which is recessed in the under 
edges of the pieces A while the other 
half is fastened to a block, screwed on 











































































































fastening them to the pieces P and Q, 
as shown. ‘These pieces are hinged 
with strap iron, R, at one end, the other 
end of the piece P being fastened to 
the crosspiece F, Fig. 1, of the main 
frame. The lower piece Q is worked 
by the lever S and side bars, T. A 
small spring, U, keeps the ends of the 
pieces apart and allows the free turn- 
ing of the axle until the brake lever is 
drawn. The lever S is connected by a 
long bar to the hand lever V. 

The steering apparatus W, Figs. 1 
and 4, is constructed of a piece of gas 
pipe, 3 ft. 4 in. long, with a wheel at 
one end and a cord, X, at the other. 
The center part of the cord is wound 
several times around the pipe and the 
ends are passed through screweyes in 
the main frame pieces A and attached 
to the front axle, which is pivoted in 
the center under the block Y. The 
lower end of the pipe turns in a hole 
bored slanting in the block. A turn of 
the steering wheel causes one end of 
the cord to wind and the other to un- 
wind, which turns the axle on the cen- 
ter pivot. 

The wheels are bicycle wheels, and 
the ends of the front axle are turned to 








Plan and Elevation of the Flymobile, Showing the Location of the Working Parts, to Which, with 
a Few Changes, a Motorcycle Engine can be Attached to Make It a Cyclecar; Also 


Details of the 


over the axle. A simple brake is made 
as shown in Fig. 5. Two metal pieces, 
O, preferably brass, are shaped to fit 
over the shaft with extending ends for 


rakes, Belt Tightener and Coaster-Brake Hub 


receive the cones and nuts, instead of 
using the regular hub axles. The ends 
of the rear axle are turned to closely fit 
the hubs after the ball cups have beer 
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removed. A large washer and nut 
clamp each wheel to the axle so that 
it will turn with it. 

The body can be made up as desired, 
from sheet metal, wood, or cloth 
stretched over ribs of wood, and 
painted in the manner of an automo- 
bile. A tank and tires can be placed on 
the back to add to the appearance. 
Fenders and a running board can be 
attached to the main frame. 

With the addition of some cross- 
pieces in the main frame at the front 
and a motorcycle engine fastened to 
them so that the driving sprocket will 
be in line with the sprocket on the 
coaster hub, the builder will have a real 
cyclecar. 





The Die-and-Box Trick 


The die-and-box trick, so often per- 
formed on the, “stage, is a very 
interesting and mystifying one. The 
apparatus, however, is simple, consist- 
ing of a box, die, a piece of tin in the 
form of three adjacent sides of the 
die, and a hat. The die and box are 
constructed entirely of wood, 44 in. 
thick, and the piece of tin can be cut 
from any large coffee can. The box 
is closed by four doors, as shown in 
Fig. 1, two of which are 2% in. 
square, and the others, 314 in. by 314 
in. The first two are the front doors 
and are preferably hinged with cloth 
to the two uprights A and B. Small 
pieces of tin are fastened on the doors 
pimesand D. to —sprovide a) means: to 
open them. The other doors are 
placed on top and are hinged to the 
back, as shown. 

The die is 3 in. square on all sides, 
and is constructed of two pieces, 3 in. 
square; two pieces, 234 in. by 3 in., 
and two pieces, 234 in. square. These 
are fastened together with 4-in. 
brads. The tin, forming the false die, 
is cut out as shown in Fig. 2, and is 
then bent on the dotted lines and sol- 
dered together on the joint formed by 
the two edges E and F. All parts 
should be painted a dull black with 
white spots on the die and false die. 

The trick is performed as follows: 








Procure a hat from some one in the 
audience and place in it the die with 
the tin false die covering three sides 
of the block, at the same time telling 
the audience that the block will be 
caused to pass from the hat into the 





box, the latter being placed some dis- 
tance away. Inform the audience that 
it would be more difficult for the die 
to pass from the box into the hat. Re- 
move the tin piece from the hat and 
leave the die, holding the surfaces of 
the false die toward the audience. 
This will give the impression that the 
die has been removed. Set the hat on 
the table above the level of the eyes 
of the audience. With the back of the 
box toward the audience, open one 
top door and insert the tin piece in 
the right-hand compartment so that 
one side touches the back, another the 
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The Box with lk 
Doors on One 

Side and the Top, and 
the False-Die Pattern 


Fig.2 


E 


side and the other the bottom of the 
box. Close the door and open the two 
doors of the opposite compartment 
which, when shown, will appear to be 
empty. Tilt the box to this side and 
open the doors of the side opposite to 
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the one just opened, which, of course, 
will be empty. This should be done 
several times until some one asks that 
all doors be opened at the same time. 
After a few more reversals and open- 
ings as given, open all doors and show 
it empty, then take the die from the 
hat.—Contributed by Harold L. Groes- 
beck, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Homemade Pantograph 


The pantograph consists of four 
pieces of wood, the dimensions de- 
pending somewhat on the size of the 
work to be drawn. A convenient size 
for ordinary drawing and enlarging is 
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A Picture can be Enlarged or Reduced by Setting 
the Screweyes in the Holes Designated 


constructed of four pieces of hard- 
wood, preferably maple, 3 in. thick 
and 5g in. wide, two of them 2034 in. 
in length and the other two, 18%4 in. 
“long. These are planed and _ sand- 
papered and the ends cut round. 

All four pieces are laid flat on a level 
board or bench top with their edges to- 
gether so that the edges of the two 





longer pieces make right angles with 
a line drawn tangent to their ends. 
One end of one short piece is placed 
flush with the lower ends of the two 
long pieces, and one end of\the other 
short piece flush with the upper ends, 
as shown. They should be clamped 
down solidly to keep them from mov- 
ing while laying off the divisions. 
Light lines are drawn across their 
faces as designated by the dimensions. 
On these lines and exactly in the 
center of the pieces make small marks 
with a pencil point. Through the 
pieces A and B holes are drilled to 
snugly receive the body of a small 
screweye. The other two pieces are 
drilled with a smaller drill so that the 
threads of the screweye will take hold 
in the wood. 

The end .C ‘ofthe, piece “Ay hasea 
metal stand made of brass as shown at 
D. This is fastened to the end of the 
wood with a small bolt. The hole 
should be a snug fit over the body of 
the bolt. The lower ends of the brass 
are drilled to admit thumb tacks for 
holding it to the drawing board. 

The joint at E is made of a suitable 
binding post that can be procured at 
an electrical shop, the shank below 
the two joined pieces to be the same 
length as the height of the metal stand 
D. The end should be filed round and 
polished so that it will slip over the 
board or paper easily. 

The stylus or tracing point F is 
made of another binding post, in the 
same manner, but instead of a round- 
ing end a slightly blunt, pointed end 
is filed on it. The end of the piece G 
is strengthened by gluing a small block 
of the same material on both upper 
and under side. A hole is then made. 
through them to receive a_ pencil 
rather tightly. 

The holes, as will be seen, are num- 
bered from 1 to 34. At the crossing 
of each pair, H and J, the screweyes 
must be set in the holes numbered 
alike on both pieces of each pair. This 
will insure the proper working of the 
parts. The other numbers designate 
how much the instrument will enlarge 
a picture or reduce it. On the pair 
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not numbered in the sketch the num- 
bers run in the opposite direction. 

mherend © is fastened to the left 
side of the drawing board, the picture 
to be enlarged is placed under the 
stylus or tracer point, and the paper 
under the pencil point G. Move the 
tracing point over the general outline 
of the picture without making any line 
before starting, so as to make sure that 
the paper and picture are located right. 
It is then only necessary to take hold 
of the pencil and move it over the 
paper while watching the tracer point 
to keep it following the lines of the 
picture. To make a reduced picture, 
the original is placed under G, the 
tracer point changed to G and the 
pencil/to F. 





Trapping Mosquitoes 


Mosquitoes that light on the ceiling 
may be easily destroyed with the in- 
strument shown in the sketch. It con- 
cists Olea COVEL, 
such as used on 
fell eee liass € Ss, 
nailed to the 
end of an old 
broom handle. 
A little kerosene 
oil is placed in 
the cover and 
the device is 
passed closely beneath the location of 
the mosquitoes. They will be over- 
come by the fumes and drop into the 
fluid as soon as it comes under them. 
= Contributed by J. J. Kolar, May- 
wood, Ill. 








Pen Rack on an Ink Bottle 


A piece of wire, about 1 ft. long, is 
bent into the shape shown and slipped 
over the neck of the ink bottle. The 
ends forming the 
loop around the 
neck should fit 
tightly. The up- 
Herepart of the 
wire is shaped to 
hold the penholder—Contributed by 
W. A. Saul, E. Lexington, Mass. 
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Substitute for a Broken Bench- 
Vise Nut 
It is frequently the case that the nut 


ona bench-vise screw breaks from be- 
ing subjected to a too violent strain. If 
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Two Pieces of Strap Iron Shaped to Fit the Square 

Thread Make a Good Substitute Nut 
one is working in a place where a new 
nut cannot be obtained, the broken part 
may be replaced by the substitute 
shown in the sketch. Any piece of 
strap iron may be used, and with a 
round file and a drill the two pieces can 
soon be made and attached to the 
bench with screws or bolts. A slight 
twist of the shaped ends is necessary to 
make them fit the angle of the thread. 
—Contributed by Oscar M. Waddell, 
Lamedeer, Mont. 





Scissors Sharpener 


Procure an ordinary wood clothespin 
and drill a 4-in. hole through its 
blades, then insert a piece of hardened 
Yg-in. drill rod, which should be a driv- 
ing fit. In using this device, take the 
Scissors and attempt to cut the steel 


a 


In Attempting to Cut the Hardened Steel Pin 
the Edge is Drawn Sharp 
rod. Do this three or four times and a 
good cutting edge will be obtained — 
Contributed by Wm. J. Tolson, Lyons, 
Towa. 





@An imitation-gold color may be made 
with flake white, ground in varnish 
and tinted with a touch of vermilion. 
When striping or lettering is done 
with this, it will have the appearance 
of real gilding work. 


Floor Push Button 


An ordinary electric push button 
can be used for a floor push button by 
placing it on a bracket or shelf at- 
tached to a joist, as shown, and using 
a nail for the extension push. A 
4-in. hole is bored through the floor, 
also through a small piece of wood 
fastened beneath the floor, at the right 
place to direct the nail so that it will 
strike directly upon the small black 
knob of the push button. The nail 

















Push Button on Joist 


should be just long enough to rest 
lightly on the knob.—Contributed by 
Reginald R. Insole, Hami! 9n, Can. 





> A Wrist Brace 


Totgiincthen a weak wrist, take a 
piece of leather, preferably white oak 
tanned, 2 in. wide i 1d 14 in. long, and 
carefully shave it Gown with a sharp 
knife, until it is 7 in. thick. Then 
cut it as shown in Fig. 1, the wide part 
or body being 7 in. long, and the nar- 
row part or neck, 6 in. long and 1 in. 
wide. Cut a semicircular’ hole, 1 in: 
from the extreme end of the body, 14 in. 
wide and 1}4 in. long, to allow the neck 
to slip through, then punch three holes 
in each end and lace with rawhide or 
shoestring, or, better still, if you hap- 
pen to have a small buckle, sew it 
neatly to the body. It looks better 





Fic.| 
Brace Made ot Leather 


and saves time in ‘adjusting. When 
complete and on the wrist, it will ap- 
pear as in Fig. 2.—Contributed by J. 
7, Harris, Berkeley, Cal) 
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Protecting a Kettle Handle from Heat 


The wood handle of a kettle or cook- 
ing utensil when not in use usually 
comes in contact with the side of the 
vessel and it Fat 
will absorb : 
enough heat 
each time to 
finally char 
ai Cd er erack 
the wood. 
The heat of the handle at times is so in- 
tense that it often results in a burned 
hand. The spiral metal handle pro- 
vides a way for cooling by exposing a 
considerable surface to the air, yet the 
metal retains the heat so that many 
times it is too hot to handle. Ifa wood 
handle is provided with a coil of wire 
as shown in the accompanying sketch, 
the wood cannot come in contact with 
the side of the heated vessel and the air 
encircling the wood prevents it from 
getting too hot to handle. The spiral 
can be attached to a metal handle with 
solder. 
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Tin Can Used for Watering Chickens 


An ordinary discarded tomato can 
makes a good watering vessel for 
young chick- 
ie (GEnine 
must be 
tak este sii 
opening the 
can to cut 
the tin so the 
cover will 
hinge. Cut 
the tin about 
144 in. from 
the bottom 
SO eithat at 
will form a 
U-shaped 
piece as 
shown in the 
sketch and push the hanging portion 
in the can. Fill the can up to the 
opening with water, close the cover 
and set it in the coop.—Ccntributed 
by L, Alberta Norrell, Augusta, Ga, 
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How to Make a Hurdle 


The hurdie consists of two stand- 
ards, a reach, and a swing. The swing 
is first made in the shape of a rec- 
tangle of four pieces of wood, about 
7g in. thick and 11% in. wide, of which 
two are 36 in. and the others 18 in. 
long. These pieces are nailed together 
in the manner shown. 

Each standard is made of three pieces 
of wood, % in. thick, 3 in. wide, and 
18 in. long. Nail the pieces firmly to- 
gether, as shown, and connect their 
bases with another piece of the same 
material, 36 in. long. When this is 
finished, connect the swing to the 
standards with long nails, A, at the 
ends slightly off center. Before in- 


serting the nails, make the holes in 
each standard to receive them large 
enough to permit the nails to turn 
freely without allowing the heads to 
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The Swing of the Hurdle will Turn When Slightly 
Pouched and Right Itself Again 


pass through. Thus the frame will 
swing freely at the slightest touch of 
the jumper’s foot, and right itself im- 
mediately. — Contributed -by C. C. 
Fraser, Saginaw, Mich, 








Oil Burner for a Cook Stove 


The parts of the burner consist of 
ordinary gas pipe and fittings. The 
pipe in which the kerosene oil is con- 
verted into gas is \ in. 
in diameter and is con- 
nected to a supply tank 
of oil with 144-in. pipe. 
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A Very Cheap Grade of Kerosene Oil can’ ‘Tsed 


in This Burner with Success 

The burner part is al-o constructed of 
W-in. pipe having «ree 7 %-in. holes 
drilled in each end tor the gas to es- 
cape where it burns. These burners 
are located just beneath the large pipe 
so that the flames will heat it and con- 
vert the oil into gas. A needle valve, 
A, is used to control the flow of oil. 
The burner is placed in the fire box of 
the stove, and the pipes connected 
through a hole drilled in the stove door, 
atl Be 

The tank may be rectangular or 
round and should be of sufficient 
strength to withstand 5 or i0 ib. of 
pressure. The top of the tank has a 
pet cock where a connecting hose from 
an air pump may be attached. The tank 
is filled about half full and just a little 
pressure of air is put on the oil. To 
start the burner, run a little oil in a pan 
or fire shovel and light it so that the 
flames will convert the oil into gas in 
the large pipe, then turn the valve A-« 
and regulate the flame—Contributed 
by Robert Hays, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
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A Fish Stringer 


The illustration shows a very sim- 
ple and inexpensive device for the 
angler to string and carry fish. 


Ihe 718 








Inexpensive Stringer Made 
of a Pail Handle and 
Small Chain 


made of a pail handle through which 
is passed a piece of soft wire, having 
sufficient length for bends or loops at 
€ach end, and a piece of chain,” A 
chain 18 in. long is sufficient. One end 
of the chain is fastened in the loop at 
one end of the handle, and the other 
has a piece of wire attached for push- 
ing through the gills of the fish. The 
other end of the wire through the 
handle is arranged in a hook to catch 
into the links of the chain —Contrib- 
uted by G, O. Reed, Stratford, Canada. 





Substitutes for Drawing Instruments 


Three of the most used draftsman’s 
instruments are the compass, ruler 
and square or triangle. When it is 
necessary to make a rough drawing 
and no instruments are at hand, com- 
mon and easily obtainable things can 
be used as substitutes. 

A sheet of heavy paper folded as 





A Compass, Ruler and Square Made of Ordinary 
Things at Hand 


shown at A will serve as a ruler, and 
the same sheet given another fold will 
make the square B. If given another 
fold diagonally, a 45-deg. triangle is 








formed. A. substitute compass is 
readily made of a short pencil and a 
pocket knife, as shown at C.—Con- 
tributed by Jas. J. Joyce, Olongopo, 
Philippine Islands. 





How to Make an Aspirator 


A simple aspirator that may be used 
for a number of different purposes, 
such as accelerating the process of 
filtering, emptying water from tubs, 
producing a partial vacuum in vessels 
in which coils are being boiled in paraf- 
fin, etc., may be constructed as fol- 
lows: Obtain two pieces of brass 
tubing of the following dimensions: 
one 7 in, long and 34 in. outside diam- 
eter, and the other, 3 in. long and 4 
in. outside diameter. Drill a hole in 
one side of the large tube, about 3 in. 
from one end, of such a diameter that 




















Detail of the Aspirator and Its Connections to a 
Faucet, for Increasing the Speed of Filtration 
the small brass tube will fit it very 
tightly. Take an ordinary hacksaw 
and cut a slot in the side of the large 
piece, as shown at A. This slot is 
sawed diagonally across the tube and 
extends from one side to the center. 
Obtain a piece of sheet brass that will 
fit into this slot tightly, and then 
solder it and the small tube into the 
large tube. The slot and hole for the 
small tube should be so located with 
respect to each other that the small 
tube will empty into the larger one 
directly against the piece of sheet 

brass soldered in the slot. 

The upper end of the large tube 
should be threaded inside to fit over 
the threads on the faucet, or an attach- 
ment soldered to it similar to those on 
the end of an ordinary garden hose. 
A rubber hose should be attached to 
the small tube and connected, as 


shown, to a piece of glass tubing that 
is sealed in the cork in the top of the 
large bottle. The funnel holding the 
filter paper is also sealed into the cork. 
Melted paraffin may be used in sealing 
the glass tube, funnel and cork in 
place, the object being to make them 
airtight. The filter paper should be 
folded so that it sticks tightly against 
the sides of the funnel when the liquid 
is poured in, thus preventing any air 
from entering the bottle between the 
paper and the funnel. Turn on the 
faucet, and it will be found that the 
time required to filter any liquid will 
be greatly reduced. Be careful, how- 
ever, not to turn on too much water, 
as the suction may then be too strong 
and the filter paper become punctured. 





A Key-Holder Hook 


A good hook for hanging keys, 
toothbrushes and other small articles 


wire staples, as 
staple is cut away as shown at B 
swer the purpose as well as screw- 


can be made 
(ang from _ ordinary 
A 
c 

Cs Si Orw ea tee. 
ZZ One leg of the 
and the other leg driven. into the 
board as shown at C. ‘These will an- 
hooks.—Contributed by W. C. Heidt, 

Chicago. 





A Hand Hoe 


A hand hoe, especially adapted for 
weeding or cultivating small truck, 
particularly onions, can be made of a 
piece of hard wood, % by 1% in. by 4 
ft, long, and a piece of old bucksaw 
blade. A blade, 18 in. long and 2 in. 


Bucksaw Blade Attached 
to a Hardwood Handle 


wide, bent into a loop is attached with 
bolts to the handle—Contributed by 
Geo, H. Miller, lowa City, Lowa. 
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Seed Receptacle for Bird-Cages 


A handy seed and water container 
for a bird-cage can be made of a com- 
mon spice tin. 


The receptacle can be 




















Spice Tin Attached to the Wires of a Bird-Cage for 
a Water or Seed Receptacle 

filled without removal by simply tak- 

ing off the cover. Thus the seed will 

not be scattered. 

The tin is attached by cutting a hole 
in the back as shown, and bending 
the side edges to fit over the wires to 
hold it in place. The bottom strip is 
a support which rests on the floor of 
the cage and prevents the tin from 
slipping down on the wires. 





Kitchen-Utensil Scraper 


A flexible utensil scraper is one of 
the most useful articles | have in my 
kitchen. It covers such a large surface 








The Blade is Flexible so It can Readily Shape Itself 

to the Curves of a Kettle ; 
in scraping pans, kettles, etc., that this 
most disagreeable part of the kitchen 
work is quickly and easily accom- 
plished. 

The flexible blade is attached to the 
tin handles with small rivets. The 
blade should be thin and narrow 
enough to allow it to bend. When the 
handles are pressed together, the blade 
curves to the shape of the utensil’s sur- 
face—Contributed by Mrs. Della 
Schempp, Brodhead, Wis. 
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Anchor Posts for a Lawn Swing 


A very substantial and convenient 
base for a lawn swing can be made by 
using four anchor posts of cement, as 





An Anchor Post of Cement and a Mold Box for Shaping 

Four Posts at a Time 
shown in Fig, 1. The posts are made 
with a recess, A, to receive the legs of 
the swing, and of any suitable size. 
They may be placed with the upper 
face on a level with the lawn, or higher 
if desired. 

A rough mold box, Fig. 2, lined with 
paper, will do for making the posts. 
The box does not require any top or 
bottom; it is simply placed on a board 
and lifted away when the blocks are 
thoroughly dried. If the blocks are 
leveled when placed in the earth, the 
swing may be taken down and erected 
again without the usual leveling and 
bracing—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Automatic Filter 


This funnel-filling fil- 
ter automatically pre- 
vents the solution from 
running over if the fil- 
tering is slow or the fil- 
ter substance becomes 
clogged. The upper in- 
verted bottle holds the 
solution to be filtered, 
the cork being fitted 
with a glass tube as 
shown, and when in use 
the cork is forced into 
the neck of the bottle so 
that no air can enter be- 

tween it and the glass. 

The support for hold- 

ing the bottles has 
two brackets, one to fit the neck of 
the upper bottle and the other used 


I, 
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as a shelf for the receiving bottle. 
In operation, the solution runs from 
the upper bottle into the funnel, hold- 
ing the filter paper, but it cannot fill 
the funnel completely, because the end 
of the glass tube is lower than the 
edge of the funnel, and as soon as the 
liquid in the funnel covers the end of 
the tube, all inflow of air into the 
upper bottle is stopped, and, thereby, 
further flow of the solution into the 
funnel prevented, until enough has fil- 
tered through to uncover the end of 
the tube and thus permit air to again 
enter the upper bottle-—Contributed 
by G. Simons, Chicago. 





Grinding Scissors 


Whether a pair of scissors be ground 
or filed, the marks or scratches left 
from the contact with the abrasive 
should all extend across the bevel in 





The Direction of the Grinding Tool should be Sligntly 
Sloping Toward the Handles 


the direction of the line ED, Fig. 1, and 
never in the direction of the line GF. 
If the cutting edge be examined under 
a magnifying glass, the tool marks or 
scratches left by the sharpening proc- 
ess will be very plainly seen, and where 
these scratches intersect with the face 
HI, Fig. 2, of the blade, they will ap- 
pear as teeth along the cutting edge IK. 

As a pair of scissors close, the 
natural tendency is to thrust the ma- 
terial to be cut out of the angle ABC, 
Fig. 1, but if these small teeth formed 
on the cutting edge point in the direc- 
tion of the line ED, this slipping action 
is prevented or retarded because the 
fibrous material adheres to the fine 
teeth on the cutting edge of the blades. 

Wet paper, silks, mohair cloths, etc., 
can be sheared with perfect ease and 
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dispatch, when scissors are sharpened 
in this manner. The same principle 
holds good for metal snips. 

The angle HIJ, Fig. 2, varies accord- 
ing to the material to be cut, and the 
type of shear. A greater angle is re- 
quired on metal shears than on shears 
for domestic uses.—Contributed by A. 
Clifton, Chicago. 





To Repair a Leak in a Canoe 


After striking some rocks with our 
canoe, it sprung three very bad leaks. 
These were effectively patched with 
pieces of cheesecloth, well soaked in 
liquid shellac, which were pasted on 
the outside of the leak. After allow- 
ing this to set for a few hours, it will 
be almost impossible to remove the 
patch. This is an inexpensive and al- 
most invariably a sure remedy for 
leaks. When the cloth is dry, paint it 
over with the same color as the boat, 
and the repair can scarcely be seen.— 
Contributed by William B. Smith, 
New York City. 





Holder for Loose Window Glass 


When the putty becomes loose and 
the glazing points work out on win- 


dow glass, tem- 
porary repairs 
Se may be made by 

using a small 
as shown in the 
sketch. The clip 
is inserted under the edge of the glass 
and hooked over the back of the sash 


piece of tin or 

sheet iron bent 
parts. This will hold the glass firmly 
in place and also prevent rattling. 





A Homemade Bench Vise 


A form of a bench vise that can be 
easily made and attached to a works 
bench is shown in the illustration. 
This vise requires no screw, and the 
parts can be made from scrap ma- 
terial. 

The substitute A for the screw is a 


rectangular piece of wood and is fas- 
tened with a tenon in a mortise cut in 
the vise jaw B. The clamping ar- 





The Vise Jaw as It is Attached to the Bench and 
the Substitute Screw Arrangement 
rangement consists of a strap, C, at- 
tached to the piece A, then run over a 
pulley, D, and fastened to a foot pedal, 
E. The foot pedal is fulcrumed on a 
crosspiece of the bench and has a 
ratchet so as to hold it when the vise 
is set. The lower end of the vise is 
fitted with the usual form of device for 
parallel adjustment. A coil spring is 
located in the center for use in quickly 
opening the vise when the foot pedal 
is released.—Contributed by A. C. 

Westby, Porter, Minn. 





A Cover Strainer 


Quite frequently the cook or house- 
wife wishes to pour the hot water or 
liquid from boiling vegetables or other 
foods without removing the solids 
from the kettle. This is easily accom- 
plished, if small holes are drilled in the 
cover as shown in the sketch. The 
saucepan or kettle can be tilted and 
the liquid drains through the holes. 
Further, the steam from cooking food 





A Sufficient Number of Holes are Drilled in the Edge 
of the Cover to Make a Strainer 

can readily escape through the holes, 

thus preventing the cover from vi- 

brating, or the liquids from boiling 

over. 
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Homemade Corn Sheller 


Where there is but a small quantity 
of corn to be shelled a sheller can be 
made of a few scraps of wood usually 






The Projecting 
Nail Heads in the 
Block and Lever, 
as They Pass, 

Shell the Corn 


found on a farm. A block of wood 
having a sloping notch cut from one 
end is mounted on three legs as shown. 
The notched part as well as the lever 
is thickly filled with spikes driven in so 
that their heads protrude about 1% in. 

Whetear or corm is placed im, the 
notched part and the lever pressed 
down. ‘Two or three strokes of the 
lever will remove all the kernels from 
the cob. A box is provided and con- 
veniently located on one leg to catch 
the shelled corn.—Contributed by A. 
S. Thomas, Gordon, Ont. 





An Ornamental Metal Flatiron Holder 


This antique iron holder or stand 
can be easily constructed by the ama- 
teur bent-iron worker. A strip of iron 
is bent over at the ends to form the 
side legs, and the front leg is formed 
of another piece, welded in the center. 














Ornamental Stand Made of Either Strap Iron or Sheet 
Metal to Hold a Flatiron 


Openings for the crosspieces are 
then cut, the legs bent into a scroll 


shape, and the crosspieces inserted 
and fastened by spreading or upsetting 
the ends. 

Instead of using strap iron, the stand 
can be cut from good sheet metal. 
This would save the trouble of welding 
on the front leg, 





How to Make a Watch Demagnetizer 


A watch demagnetizer that will give 
excellent satisfaction may be made as 
follows: 

Procure a sheet of 74-in. brass, 314 
in. by 7 in. Bend this piece of brass 
around a piece of hard wood having 
a rectangular cross section of 24% in. 
by 1 in. The joint between the two 
ends should be made on one side, and 
the edges should lack about \% in. of 
touching. Next obtain two pieces of 
1y-in, brass, 334 in. by 3 in., and cut 
an opening in each of these, 25 in. 
by 14% in., as shown in the sketch. 
Bend one edge of each of these pieces 
over at right angles to the main por- 
tion of the piece. Solder these two 
pieces on the ends of the rectangular 
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Dimensioned Parts for the Construction of the Core 
over Which the Insulated Wire is Wound 





tube of brass and cut a slot in each of 
them to correspond to the one in the 
rectangular tube. Place the rectan- 
gular piece of wood back in the tube and 
you are ready for the winding. Use 
No. 18 gauge single cotton-covered 
copper wire and fill the winding space. 
Several layers of paper should be 
placed on the brass tube and between 
the layers of wire, to serve as an in- 
sulation. Holes may be drilled in the 
projecting portions on the ends and the 
coil can then be mounted on a wooden 
base. Mount two binding posts on 
this base and connect the terminals of 
the winding to them, 
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To use the demagnetizer, connect it 
to a 110-volt alternating-current circuit 
with a rheostat in circuit of such a 
form that the current will not exceed 
three amperes and that it may be re- 
duced to practically zero in value by 
increasing the resistance of the rheo- 
stat. The magnetic field inside the 
coil is rapidly changing in direction 


and will tend to destroy any perma- 
nent magnetism that may be possessed 
by an object placed inside of it. The 
full current of three amperes should be 
allowed to pass through the winding 
for a few minutes after the object to 
be demagnetized is inserted, and then 
gradually reduced, and the object re- 
moved. 





Remodeling a Talking Machine 


Having a talking machine of an old 
model with a tapered horn I decided 
to change it into a more modern type, 












































F. The talking machine is placed on 
the auxiliary base as shown in Fig. 3. 
This construction produces a talking 





The Horn or Sounding Box is Constructed in the Auxiliary Base and the Part for Connecting the Sounding 
Tube to the Box Consists of Ordinary Gas Pipe Fastened with a Clip at the Bacix 


and this was accomplished as follows: 
An auxiliary base was constructed of 
144-in. wood on which to set the part 
which revolves the disks. The inside 
of this base is so constructed as to 
form a horn or sounding box. The two 
sides and sloping bottom of the horn- 
part are made of 14-in. wood. The 
form of this box is shown in Fig. 1. 
The dimensions should be determined 
according to the size of the talking 
machine, 

The connecting parts to the original 
horn were turned downward, as shown 
at A, Fig. 2, with the opening entering 
a piece of ordinary gas pipe of suffi- 
cient length to allow an elbow with a 
nipple to enter the auxiliary base. The 
pivot-holding device for connection 
Peioesnowil at 1). Uhe»parts are 
attached to the box with a clasp, E, 
and with three screws in the nipple 
C, the end view of which is shown at 


machine on the order of a cabinet 
machine without the tapering horn.— 
Contributed by H. W. J. Lomglatz, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Needle for Sewing Burlap 


A needle for sewing burlap can be 
easily made of the ordinary opener 
that comes with sardine cans. All that 


is necessary to convert this tool into a 





The Can Opener is Provided with an | 
Eye and to Makea Needle the End is 
Sharpened 


needle is to grind the blunt end to a 
sharp point, as shown in the sketch.— 
Contributed by G, C. Beven, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont, 


A Mysterious Revolving Wheel 


The mystery of this wheel is that it 
seems to revolve automatically with- 
out any visible external power. It is 





The Wheel as It is Mounted on a Needle,and Lamp 
and Box Containing Magnet to Make It Turn 


at the same time an amusing trick and 
an instructive experiment. The appa- 
ratus required is very simple and can 
be made at home. 

A glass bottle is half filled with sand 
and water, so that it will stand se- 
curely, and a cork placed in the neck. 
Into this cork a needle should be in- 
serted so that it projects perpendic- 
ularly, which is most easily done by 
heating one end of the needle to a 
red heat and then pushing it into the 
cork as deeply as possible. Into a 
disk of cork of suitable thickness and 
at four points on its side, at equal dis- 
tances apart, are inserted four pieces 
of copper wire of the same length, 
each bent at the outer end to form a 
hook—these copper wires thus forming 
the spokes of the wheel. The rim is 
made of a small iron wire bent in a 
circular shape and held in the hooks 
on the ends of the copper wires. The 
now completed wheel is balanced on 
the free point on the needle, so that it 
can turn easily. 

Place an alcohol lamp in such a posi- 
tion that when it is lighted the tip of 
the flame will just reach the rim of the 
wheel. (Any other flame that will not 
soot the rim may be used.) In the 
box A, placed with its bottom level 
with the wheel, put a _ horseshoe 
magnet so that the flame is opposite 
one of its poles. After the lamp has 
been lighted for a few seconds, the 
wheel will begin to revolve, seemingly 
without cause. Why does it do so? 
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Because the magnet magnetizes or at- 
tracts the part of the ring nearest it 
while cold, but not when it is glow- 
ing. Instead, it will attract the cooler 
part of the ring nearest behind the 
flame and so on, the wheel thus spin- 
ning round, faster in the same propor- 
tion as the magnet is stronger and the 
iron rim smaller. 

If this experiment is shown before 
spectators as a trick, the performer 
may say to the audience that he alone 
can make the wheel spin around with- 
out touching it. Should some one ac- 
cept his challenge, he may, in a care- 
less way, move the box containing the 
magnet away or turn it around so that 
it will not influence the iron ring and 
then, of course, the wheel will remain 
immovable, 





How to Make a Rabbet Plane 


A rabbet plane is very little used by 
mechanics, but when it is wanted for 
a piece of work, it is wanted badly. 
While doing an unusual piece of work 
I needed a rabbet plane, and having 
none, I made a plane as shown in the 
sketch in less time than it would have 
taken to go out and borrow one. 

The body of the plane was made of 
a piece of 2 by 4-in. pine, 1 ft. long. 
A 1-in, chisel was used for the bit. A 
place was marked on one side of the 
wood to be cut out for the chisel, and 
a 1-in. hole bored through, the narrow 
way, so that one edge of the bit cut 
through the bottom, forming a slit for 





A Plane Made of a Piece of 2 by 4-In. Pine, a Chisel 
and a Large Wood Screw 

the edge of the chisel. After cut- 

ting a groove for the chisel blade and 

turning in a long wood screw as shown, 
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to hold the chisel in place, I had as 
good a rabbet plane as could be pur- 
chased.—Contributed by W. H. Young, 
Thompson, Ga. 





Eye Shield for a Microscope 


The difficulty and discomfort ama- 
teurs experience in learning to use a 
microscope with both eyes open, or in 
trying to keep one eye shut, can be 
easily overcome by attaching a piece 
of cardboard, similar in shape to the 
one shown in the sketch, to the barrel 
of the microscope. The hole A should 
be of sufficient diameter to allow the 
cardboard to slide freely up and down 
on the barrel to the proper adjustment. 
This simple arrangement will relieve a 
great deal of the eye strain and will 
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Shield to Cover the Eye That is Not Used When 
Looking into a Microscope 


be of assistance to the most experi- 
enced users of microscopes.—Contrib- 
uted by G. B. Fenton, Charleston, W. 
Virginia, 





Transferring Magazine Pictures 


Select pictures from newly printed 
papers and magazines. Rub wax from 
a paraffin candle over a sheet of clean 
white papet, covering a space as large 
as the picture to be copied. Place 
the paper, waxed side down, on the 
picture and while holding it firmly 
with the fingers of one hand, rub the 
back thoroughly with some hard sub- 
stance until all parts of the picture 
have been gone over. Remove the 
paper and a perfect copy of the picture 
will be found upon the waxed side.— 
Contributed by Kenneth G. Merlin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Homemade Egg Separator 


Secure some small wire and a very 
large can. Cut the wire into several 
pieces and bend them as shown at A, 
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The Contents of the Egg is Placed on the Wires 
Which will Separate the Yolk from the White 
cut the can and bend the side down as 
shown and punch holes to receive the 
upper ends of the wires. Make the 
holes so that the wires will be about 

5/16 in. apart. 





A Glue-Spreader Holder 


The spreader that is supplied with 
bottles of liquid glue should not be 
placed on any surface, as it will soon 
Stic emt om tea 
holder that will 
keep the spread- 
er in a safe place 
can be made of a 
piece of wire 
which is twisted 
about the neck 
of the bottle, as 
shown in the 
sketch, and the 
ends bent up to receive the spreader. 








Stop on a Chair Rocker for a Baby 


For a baby, too small to rock with- 
out tipping the chair over, a small 
willow or other suitable rocking chair 





The Strip on the Rocker Prevents the Child Tipping 
he Chair Too Far Either Way 
may be made safe in the following 
manner: 
A strip, A, is fastened on the out- 


side of the rocker with small screws so 


that it may be removed without in-- 


juring the chair. A rubber-covered 
tack driven in on the under side at each 
end of the strip modifies the shock and 
the baby can rock to its heart’s con- 
tent without danger of turning over.— 
Contributed by Mrs. G. W. Coplin, 
Bay City, Mich. 





Homemade Countersink for Wood 


A round or flat-head bolt can be 
made into a good rosebit or reamer for 
countersinking holes for screw heads. 
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Round and Square Heads of Bolts Shaped and Notched 
to Make Countersinks 


In the illustration, Fig. 1 shows a 
reamer made of a round-head bolt, and 
Fig. 2, one made of a square-head bolt. 
The round-head makes the best reamer 
as more cutters can be filed in the sur- 
face and less work is required to file 
it into shape. 





To Maintain a Constant Level of 
Liquids in Vessels 


It is frequently desirable in labora- 
tory experiments, and in practical work 
as well, to main- 
tain a constant 
level siny ap tanic 
without allowing 
ito) Abie cone 
full. In many 
cases an outlet 
pipe at a certain 
height in the 
side of the tank 
is not desirable, and in laboratory ex- 
periments with beakers or crocks is, of 
course, impossible. 

The diagram shows a simple but ef- 
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fective constant-level device. The 
outer end of the inverted U-tube is 
curved upward so that it never empties. 
If desired, the upward curve may be 
omitted and the straight end immersed 
in a small vessel of water. All that 
is necessary now for the successful 
working of the device is that the inner 
or tank end, A, of the tube be lower 
than the outer end—in other words, be- 
low the level of the end B—and the in- 
ner end below the level of the fluid. 
Of course, the U-tube must be first 
filled with liquid and will then act as 


‘an intermittent, never-breaking siphon. 


Should the tank fill above the end B, 
the siphon drains the fluid down to 
that level and no lower, even if the in- 
ner leg of the tube reach the bottom. 
To maintain this level against loss by 
evaporation some slight inflow is nec- 
essary. 

It will be noted that if the inner 
end of the siphon were above the outer 
end, the siphon would break as soon 
as the liquid in the tank fell to the 
inner mouth.—Contributed by Harry 
N. Holmes, Richmond, Ind. 





Homemade Electric Bed Warmer 


The heat developed by a carbon-fil- 
ament lamp is sufficiently high to allow 
its use as a heating element of, for in- 
stance, a bed warmer. There are a 
number of other small heaters which 
can be easily made and for which 
lamps form very suitable heating ele- 
ments, but the bed warmer is probably 
the best example. All that is required 
is a tin covering which can be made of 
an old can about 314 in. in diameter. 
The top is cut out and the edge filed 
smooth. The lamp-socket end of the 
flexible cord is inserted in the can and 
the shade holder gripped over the 
opening. A small lamp of about five 
candlepower will do the heating. 

A flannel bag, large enough to slip 
over the tin can and provided with a 
neck that can be drawn together by 
means of a cord, gives the heater a 
more finished appearance, as well as 
making it more pleasant to the touch. 


'is then placed near the kite. 








A Flash-Light Telegraph on a Kite 
Line 


An ordinary pocket flash lamp is 
prepared in the following manner: A 
brass spring, as shown in the sketch, 
is bound tightly to the flash lamp with 
a cord, and two wires, one at each 
end, are twisted around the lamp’s 
body, forming two loops at the top. 
The kite string is run through the 
loops and over the spring, The lamp 
The or- 
dinary pull on the kite string does not 
close the spring, but a sharp jerk will 
pull the string in contact with the 
push button and its slight pressure 






The Flash of the Light 
on the String may be Read 

as Far as It can be Seen 
causes an instant flash of the light. 
By this method words may be spelled 
out in the telegraph code.—Contribu- 
ted by Joe V. Romig, Allentown, Pa. 


Hangers for Barn Tools 


Means should be provided to have a 
place for all the tools used in and about 
a barn, The forks and shovels are 
usually stood up in a corner, but they 
can be more conveniently taken care 
of by making a hanger for them. The 
illustration shows how a hanger can 
be easily made and screwed to the 
wall of a barn. The hanger is cut from 
a piece of board and has a hole bored 
into it the size of the handle on the 
fork or shovel, then a notch is sawn 








into the hole to pass the handle 
through. The board may contain one | 





iS 
A Notched 


Board Provides 
a Way to 
Hang All the 
Tools Used 
about a Barn 


or as many notches as there are forks 
and shovels to be hung on it. The 
implements are hung with the fork or 
shovel end upward.—Contributed by 
R, Snyder, Glidden, Ia. 


Guide Ropes on a Bobsled 


The sketch shows the front end of 
a bobsled or double runner made of a 
plank bolted upon two sleds. The 
front sled is so pivoted on the bolt A 
that it may be turned to steer the bob, 
and to accomplish this result the 
steersman ordinarily sits with his feet 
braced against the projecting ends of 





The Most Efficient Way of Attaching Ropes tec 
the Guiding Runners of a Bobsled 


the crosspiece and passes the steering 
ropes outside of his feet, with the 
ropes crossed as shown, The crossing 


of the ropes is supposed to add 
leverage, but that is quite wrong. 

The rope, running from B to C, has 
a lever arm from A to E. If the ropes 
were not crossed, the rope would lie 
along the dotted line BD, whose lever 
arm is the distance AF, which is al- 
ways greater than AE, therefore the 
uncrossed ropes have more leverage. 

Observe what takes place when the 
sled is steered to the left: The dis- 
tance AE decreases much more rap- 
idly than AF, and when the crossed 
ropes have lost all their power, the un- 
crossed ropes are still useful. Many a 
spill has been caused by turning the 
sled to a position from which the 
crossed ropes were unable to restore 
it to a central position, and most of 
such spills would have been avoided 
if the ropes had not been crossed.— 
Contributed by R. R. Raymond, 
Wilmington, Del. 





Brush Hanger for a Dark Room 


Necessity may be the mother of in- 
vention, but it is also the grandmother 
of application, and application is the 
practical side of invention. Both the 
amateur and the professional pho- 
tographer have been 
bothered by spotting 
and unequal develop- 
ment of negatives 
and prints in tray de- 
velopment, due to 
various causes, and 
sometimes by the 
presence of dirt par- 
ticles or the unequal 
TOP or incomplete flow- 

ing of the developer 
over the surface of 
the sensitive emul- 
sion. 

Most professionals 
and many amateurs 
are familiar with the 

use of the camel’s-hair brush to avoid 
failures of this character, and many of 
them use a brush for local development 
in certain cases where it is necessary 
or desirable. Usually the brush is kept 
in a small glass cup, somewhere close 
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at hand, but it is often in the way when 
not wanted and misplaced when most 
needed. The brush can be kept within 
reach and handy for the operator by 
arranging a light counterweight and 
pulley with a string attached to the 
brush, so that, normally, the brush will 
hang from the ceiling directly over the 
developing tray and can be obtained 
for use when desired. 

The detail of this brush-string and 
counterweight combination was delib- 
erately appropriated from the old plan 
of suspending the piece of chalk over 
a billiard table, so that the players 
could easily reach it, when needed, 
while, when released, it would be 
pulled out of the way by the counter- 
weight. The developing brush thus 
suspended is always ready, never mis- 
placed, nor in the way for other opera- 
tions. This arrangement is particularly 
convenient where a bathroom is used 
as a dark room, and the shelf space is 
limited. 

This same manner of counterweight- 
ing chalk on the billiard table may be 
applied to a stove-lid lifter, to keep it 
within easy reach and always cool 
enough to handle. The simplest and 
most inexpensive way of making this 
apparatus is to cut off a small piece of 
lead pipe for a counterweight, and, in 
the absence of a suitable pulley, use 
an ordinary screweye fastened in the 
ceiling. The latter is really better 
than a pulley because the string can- 
not run off the screweye. The arrange- 
ment is better understood by referring 
to the sketch. 





Lighting a Basement Light 


There was no switch at the base- 
ment door and it was difficult to find 
the droplight in the dark. Instead of 
going to the expense of placing a 
switch, the contrivance illustrated and 
described was rigged up and proved 
equal to the requirements. 

A %%-in. piece of wood was cut about 
6 in. long by 2 in. wide and a recess 
made at one end for the socket, as 
shown, A 1%-in, hole was drilled in the 
cepter, about 2 7n, from one end, and 
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another, large enough to receive the 
projection from a pull socket, about 2 
in. from the other end, or the end to 
be used as the bottom of the block. 
A clamp made of spring brass, as 
shown, was screwed securely to the 
board, to clamp the socket firmly. A 
wire was passed through the small 
hole and stretched across the room 
from the door at a height to bring the 
light about 6 ft. from the floor. Then 
the socket was clamped to the strip 
with the chain passed through the hole 
cut for it. The cord attached to the 
chain was run to the door casing, 
passed through a _ screweye and 
weighted with a nut or some light ob- 
ieclmtomkecpmits tauts | lo light) the 
lamp or put it out only a pull on the 
string was necessary. 

The light can be slid along on the 
wire from one end of the room to the 
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other, or can be detached from the 
strip when desired by unhooking the 
cord from the chain and taking the 
socket from the clamp. If more de- 
sirable, the block can be fastened 
permanently to some object instead of 
being on the wire—Contributed by 
Pais Hifel, Chicago, 





Projecting Protractor Readings 


A simple and efficient means of 
projecting protractor readings to a 
larger size is shown in Fig. 1. One 
point of the compass is placed at the 
center of the protractor and an elastic 
band is looped between the points. 
Then the points are spread to the ra- 





dius desired, and the protractor is read 
where the elastic band crosses its scale, 
A light band should be used, and 


FIG. 2 


The Extension Marks can 
be Easily Read on the 





Protractor under the 
Elastic Band 
looped as shown in Fig. 2. In this 


way a circle of any size may be quickly 
divided, if a pencil mark is made each 
time the band comes over the proper 
figure.—Contributed by Thos. L. Par- 
ker, Wibaux, Mont, 





Removing Grease from Paint 


When removing grease from paint 
by using ordinary cleaners, the paint 
is liable to come off in the washing. 
A good and cheaply applied method is 
to rub the painted surface with a paste 
of ordinary whiting, This is allowed 
to dry and when it is rubbed off with 
a cloth the dirt and grease is taken 
away with it. The whiting is cheap 
and can be purchased at any drug 
store. 





A Door Stop 


A very good door stop can be easily 
made of a piece of metal as shown in 
the sketch. The 
metal is bent and 
fastened with 
screws to the 
wall lac aio 
which the door 
swings, The ex- 
tending end fits 
under the door 
knob and _ pre- 
vents it from striking the wall.—Con- 
tributed by C. R. Poole, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Stretching a Curtain without a Frame 


A good way to avoid using the ordi- 
nary four-pole curtain stretcher is to 
make use of the following method. 





A Lace Curtain Hung Double on a Line with a 
Pole Inserted in the Fold 


‘Take the lace curtain and fold it once 
lengthwise; then pin it up on a tightly 
stretched line with a large number of 
clothespins, and slip a clean pole be- 
tween the two sides to keep it taut. 
This method not only stretches the cur- 
tain satisfactorily, but saves consider- 
able time otherwise required in pin- 
ning the curtain to the four-sided 
frame.—Contributed by H. Wynning, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Welding Small Resistance-Wire 
Connections 


In making connections, especially in 
electrical heating devices subject to 
high temperatures, it is out of the ques- 
tion to use solder, since the tempera- 
ture reached in the device would cause 
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An Arc is Formed with a Piece of Carbon, to Weld 
the Twisted Ends of Wire Together 


the solder to melt and run out. A con- 
venient arrangement for welding the 
connections of flatirons, or any other 


fine wires, is shown in the illustration. 
The ends of the wires to be welded are 
twisted together, and the weld is com- 
pleted by forming an arc, one electrode 
of which is the twisted connection and 
the other a piece of carbon. The re- 
sistance of the heating unit in the iron 
is sufficient to limit the amount of the 
current flow so that a short circuit does 
not result—Contributed by G. Irving 
Davis, Albany, (NY 


Bench with Folding Seats 


To provide a bench with seats, or 
shelves, which cannot easily be taken 
away unless the table is brought along, 
hinged brackets are attached to sta- 
tionary crosspieces, which are fastened 





Bench, or Table, with a Seat on Each Side That 
can be Folded for Carrying Purposes 


on the extended end braces of the table. 
When in use, the brackets are turned 
down, thereby providing a rigid sup- 
port for anything that may be put on 
them. If it is desirable to have the 
brackets out of the way, as when carry- 
ing the bench, it is only necessary to 
fold them up—Contributed by J. M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 


Rim of Wire Wastebasket Wrapped 
with Felt 


In offices where wire wastebaskets 
are used, the finish of the desks is often 
marred by the top rim of the baskets 
rubbing against them. This can be 
overcome by wrapping strips of felt 
around the rim to form a buffer.—Con- 
tributed by Miss F. D. Schweiger, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 
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A Homemade 
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len: popular roller coaster that fur- 
nishes untold amusement for the 
multitudes that patronize amusement 
parks during the summer can be easily 
duplicated in a smaller way on a vacant 
lot or back yard for the children of 
the home; or the boys of a neighbor- 
hood could contribute to a fund and 
construct quite an elaborate affair, on 
the same lines as described, for the 
combined use of the owners. The one 
described was built with a track, 90 ft. 
long, 5 it. high at one end and 3 ft. at 
the other, the track between being 
placed on the ground. In coasting 
from the high end to the low one, the 
coaster will run up on the incline, then 
drift back to within 24 ft. of the start- 
ing end. The car was built to seat four 
children or two adults. The cost of 


Inexpensive Back-Yard Roller Coaster, Suitable for the Enjoyment 
of the Young as Well as the Older Persons 
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Coaster 


all the matérials for building this roller 
coaster did not exceed $10. 
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The trackis of simple 
construction and _ re- 
quires but little de- 
scription. Itisnecessary 
to have it straight and 
nailed firmly to the 
crossties on the ground 
and to thetrestleswhere 
it is elevated. The ties 
and trestles are placed 
about 6 it) apartS ~The 
two trestles for the 
starting platioxm 
‘should be set so that 
there is a slant to the 
track of about 6 in. for 
starting the car with- 
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out pushing it. The car can be carried 
back for starting by adults, but for 
children a small rope can be used over 
the platform to draw it back on the 
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are properly adjusted, and securely 
fastened between washers with a nut 
on the end of the axle. Guide wheels, 
B, are placed on the sides in the man- 
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Detail of the Car, Wheels and the Trestle, Which is Attached to a Tie 


track, or a small windlass may be ar- 
ranged for the purpose. 

Miehmain itaime Olitite cari tses it: 
long and about 13 in. wide, firmly fas- 
tenedmar te cotnercses liewaxlessior 
the wheels are machine steel, 19 in. 
long, turned up on the ends and 
threaded in the manner of a bicycle 
axle to fit parts of bicycle hubs, at- 
tached to the main frame as shown at 
A. The wheels are solid, 4 in. in diam- 
eter and) iin. thick, and are set om the 
bicycle cone of the ball cup, after they 


Door-Bell Alarm 


A simple door-belt alarm for inform- 
ing one when the door of a shop or 
dwelling is opened is shown in the 
accompanying sketch, It consists of a 





























Wiring Diagram and Connections to an Electric Bell 
That Rings When a Door Knob is Turned 


piece of spring brass, A, bent into a 
circle in the center so that it may be 
clamped on the doorknob bar by means 
of a small bolt or screw. The two ends 
of this piece should be separated as 
shown and a second piece, B, mounted 


ner shown. These wheels are ordinary 
truck casters, not the revolving kind, 
2 in. in diameter. 

About 144-in. clearance should be 
provided between the guide wheels B 
and the ouard urate Gomes trace 
When the car is made in this manner 
it runs close to the track and there is 
no place where a child can get a foot 
or hand injured under or at the sides 
of the car. The one described has been 
used by all the children, large and 
small, for a year without accident. 


on the door so that its outwardly pro- 
jecting end is between the ends of the 
piece A. One terminal of an ordinary 
vibrating bell circuit is then connected 
under the head of the clamp screw, and 
the other terminal under one of the 
screws holding the piece B in place on 
the door. It is now obvious that the 
bell circuit will be completed and the 
alarm sounded when the knob is 
turned. Make sure that the piece A is 
bent so that the circuit is completed 
before the latch has moved a sufficient 
amount to allow the door to open. 

The circuit leading to and from the 
switch may be completed through the 
hinges of the door, but it would be 
better to use small coil Sspringseas 
shown. There would then be no likeli- 
hood of the circuit being open at any 
time, which might occur if the hinges 
were used. 





@Discolored coffee and teapots may be 
restored to their original brightness by 
boiling them a few minutes in a solu- 
tion of borax water. 
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A Playground Ferris Wheel 


The whole wheel is carried on two 
uprights, each 3 by 4 in., by 10 ft. long. 
In the upper ends of these pieces, A, 
a half circle is cut out to receive the 
main shaft B. The end of the up- 
rights are sunk 3 ft. into the earth and 
about 4 ft. apart, then braced as shown. 
They are further braced by wires at- 
tached to rings which are secured with 
staples near the top. The bearings 
should each have a cap to keep the 
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each pair of pieces is crossed they will 
fit together with the surfaces smooth, 
as shown at D. A square hole is cut 
through the pieces as shown to fit on 
the square part of the main axle. 
While it is not shown in the illustra- 
tion, it is best to strengthen this joint 
with another piece of wood, cut to fit 
on the axle and securely attached to 
the spokes, 

The cars or carriers are made of two 





























Detail of the Uprights, Axle and Spokes, and the End and Side Elevations of the Completed Wheel, 
Showing Braces and Cars Attached 


shaft in place. These can be made of 
blocks of wood with a semicircle cut 
out, the blocks being nailed over the 
shaft, while it is in place, the nails 
entering the ends of the uprights. 

The main shaft C is made of a 244-in, 
square piece of good material, 4 ft. 
long. The ends are made round to 
serve as bearings, and the square part 
is fitted with the spokes or car car- 
riers. These consist of 4 pieces, each 
1 in. thick, 4 in. wide and 13 ft. long. 
In the center of each piece cut a notch 
one-half the thickness so that when 


sugar barrels cut in half. The hoops 
are then securely nailed, both inside 
and outside; a block of wood, E, se- 
curely attached to the half barrel on 
the outside, and another block on the 
inside opposite the outside block. 
Holes are bored 21% ft. from the ends 
of the spokes and a bolt run through 
them and through the blocks on the 
edges of the half barrels. The extend- 
ing ends of the spokes are used to pro- 
pel the wheel. Four children can ride 
in the wheel at one time.—Contributed 
by Maurice Baudier, New Orleans, La. 
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A Merry-Go-Round Pole 


An inexpensive merry-go-round can 
Le made of a single pole set in the 
ground where there is sufficient vacant 




















The Ropes being Tied to the Wheel Rim will Easily 
Turn around the Pole 


space for the turning of the ropes. The 
pole may be of gas pipe or wood, long 
enough to extend about 12 ft. above 
the ground. An iron wheel is attached 
on the upper end so that it will revolve 
easily on an axle, which may be an iron 
pin driven into the post. A few iron 
washers placed on the pin under the 
wheel will reduce the friction. 

Ropes of varying lengths are tied to 
the rim of the wheel. The rider takes 
hold of a rope and runs around the 
pole to start the wheel in motion, then 
he swings clear of the ground. Stream- 
ers of different colors and flowers for 
special occasions may be attached to 
make a pretty display—Contributed 
by J. Bert Mitchell, Wichita, Kans. 





A Theatrical Night Scene with the 
Appearance of Fireflies 


Use small shining Christmas-tree 
balls, about the size of a hickory nut, 
strung on strong black linen threads. 
The thread is put loosely over a hook 
at the back of the stage among the 
evergreens that are used for the back- 
ground. The ends of the threads are 
brought, like a pair of reins, to the 
front of the stage, diagonally, and there 
manipulated by some one in a wing 


near the front, standing high enough to 
prevent the threads from touching the 
heads of the actors. These bright little 
particles darting back and forth among 
the trees appear very lifelike} and with 
the addition of a crescent moon just 
peeping through the trees, the like- 
ness to a summer night is quite 
striking, 

The moon effect is made by using a 
piece of dark cardboard, about 2 ft. 
square, covered thickly with small 
green boughs, and by cutting a cres- 
cent-shaped opening in the center, cov- 
ering it with yellow tissue paper. This 
cardboard is placed well back in the 
trees and a lantern hung behind it.— 
Contributed by Miss S. E. Jocelyn, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Hulling Walnuts 


Procure a barrel that is water-tight 
and mount it on a shaft so that it runs 
between standards like a barrel churn. 
Fill the barrel about half full of wal- 
nuts, cover them with water and throw 
in a small quantity of gravel as grind- 
ing material. Close the opening tightly 
and turn the barrel for about 20 min- 
utes. The walnuts will come out clean 
and smooth as glass—Contributed by 
Arthur Seufert, The Dalles, Oregon. 





Stick for Lowering Top Sash of a 
Window 


To make it easy to raise and lower 
the upper sash of a bathroom window 
which is behind the bathtub I devised 
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The Stick is Fastened to the Window Sash with Screw- 
eyes and is Always Ready for Use 

the following: Procuring two screw- 

eyes I opened one sufficiently to slip 

it into the other as shown at A. Then 
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one was screwed into the top rail of 
the sash and the other into the end of 
a light stick a little longer than the 
length of upper sash. 

The device is left on the window 
permanently and affords a ready means 
of handling the sash without stepping 
into the bathtub, which would other- 
wise be necessary.—Contributed by W. 
FE. Morey, Chicago. 





An Adjustable Hacksaw Frame 


The frame is constructed of cold- 
rolled steel, 1%4,in. in diameter and 
17142 in. long, bent into the shape 
shown and then cut in two parts at A. 
Starting at a point about 3% in. from 
the ends made by the cut, drill 14-in. 
holes, then space three other holes 1 
in. between centers and drill them 
Ye in. in diameter. 

A piece of steel tubing, 14 in. in in- 
side diameter and 634 in. long, is 
notched on the ends to receive the pins 
B and C. Slots are cut in the ends D 
and E, to admit the blade of a saw, 





De 
The Frame is Shaped of Cold-Rolled Steel and Made 
Adjustable with a Piece of Steel Tubing 
and half-round notches filed on the 
outside surface for holding pins used 
in the hole of the saw blade. The spring 
of the steel will be sufficient to keep the 
saw blade in place. The %-in. holes 
in the frame will permit adjustment 
for different lengths of blades.—Con- 
tributed by Clarence B. Hanson, Fitch- 

burg, Mass. 





A Bedroom Cabinet 


The cabinet shown in the illustration 
can be made an ornament with a little 
care in workmanship and a choice se- 
lection of materials. The cabinet may 
be either fastened to the head or foot 
of the bed, facing in either of two di- 
rections. 

The size of the cabinet will depend 


on the choice of the maker, and if the 
bed is brass, the wood can be finished 





































































































The Cabinet Makes a Handy Place to Keep Necessary 
Articles for a Sick Person 


natural and fitted with brass bands for 
brackets and holding clips—Contrib- 
uted by W. E. Crane, Cleveland, O. 





A Dull Black for Cameras 


Such parts of a camera that are apt 
to reflect light must be covered with a 
dull black. A mixture for this purpose 
is made of lampblack, about a teaspoon- 
ful, and enough gold size to make a 
paste as thick as putty. Add about 
twice the volume of turpentine and ap- 
ply to the parts with a camel’s-hair 
brush. 

As the turpentine fumes are detri- 
mental to the sensitive plate, the 
camera should be left open until these 
fumes have entirely disappeared. 





A Door Fastener 


Sometimes it is necessary to fasten 
a door in a manner to prevent children 
from opening it, yet so that it is easily 
opened ~ from 
either side. This 
can be done by 
putting a screw 
or curtain hook on the inside of the 
door frame and using a piece of cord 
long enough to loop over both hooks. 
A person coming in or out can remove 
the loop from either side—Contributed 
by John A. Cohalan, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































CA floor wax can be made by melting 
1 Ib. of yellow beeswax in 1% pt. of 
hot, raw linseed oil; then adding 1 pt. 
of turpentine. 
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Umbrella Used as a Flower Trellis 


Procure a discarded umbrella and 
remove the cloth, leaving only the steel 
frame. Join the ends of the ribs by 











Frame Supporting a Vine 


running a fine wire through the tip of 
each rib and giving it one turn around 
to hold them at equal distances apart. 
The handle is then inserted in the 
ground and some climbing vine planted 
beneath it. The plant will climb all 
over the steel frame and make a very 
attractive lawn piece——Contributed by 
John F. Campbell, N. Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 





Combined Shade and Awning 


An ordinary window shade makes a 
good awning as well as a shade, if it 
is attached to the outside of the win- 
dow with the device shown in the il- 
lustration. The shade and spring 
roller are put into a box for protection 
from the weather and the box is fast- 
ened in the window casing at the top. 
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Shade Attachments 


A narrow slit on the under side of the 
box permits the shade to be drawn out. 
The stick at the end is removed and a 


U-shaped wire inserted in the hem in 
its stead. The wire is bent so the ends 
may be inserted in holes in the window 
casing. As the shade is drawn, out, it 
is extended outward by the wire in the 
position of an awning.—Contributed 
by Arthur Kesl, Chicago, III. 





Vaulting-Pole Attachments 


Some means must be provided on 
vaulting-pole standards to allow for 
the free release of the pole should the 
vaulter strike it in going over. One of 
the simplest of the many devices that 
can be used for this purpose is shown 
in Fig. 1. It is made of heavy wire, 
bent and slipped over the standard as 
shown in Fig. 2, The projection on 


the inside of the link is used similar to 
the tongue of a buckle in adjusting the 
height of the pole on the standards. 
Each standard has a series of holes 
These holes may be 
The pole 


on its front side. 
numbered for convenience. 





Fic,2 
Pole Adjuster on Standard 
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in place is shown in Fig. 3.—Contrib- 
uted by John Dunlap, Craghead, Toll- 
cross, England. 





Separating Drinking Glasses 


When two thin glasses are put one 
into the other they often become stuck 
and cannot be removed. To separate 
them with ease, set the lower glass in 
warm (not hot) water and pour cold 
water in the upper one. The expan- 
sion of the lower and the contraction 
of the upper will make release an easy 
matter—Contributed by Maurice Bau- 
dier, New Orleans, La. 





@Bronze striping, when thoroughly 
dry, should be covered with a thin 
coat of white shellac to keep it from 
tarnishing. 
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A Magic String 


Procure a few pieces of cotton string, 
each about 114 ft. long, and fill them 
well with soap. Prepare a brine by dis- 
solving three tablespoonfuls of salt in 
a cup of water. Place the strings in 
the brine and allow them to soak for 
two hours, or longer. It is necessary 
that they be thoroughly saturated with 
the brine. 

When taken out of the brine and 
thoroughly dried, suspend one of them 
from a nail on a ledge, and hang a fin- 
ger ring on its lower end. Apply a 
lighted match to the string and allow 
it to burn. The ring will not fall, but 
will hang by the ash.—Contributed by 
C. Frank Carber, Dorchester, Mass. 





Edging Flower Beds 


To improve ‘the appearance of a 
flower bed, it must be edged evenly 
and squite oiten. As this became a 
tiresome task, I constructed an edger, 
as shown in the sketch. It consists 
of a wheel on a 4-it. length of material, 
2 by 4 in. in size, made tapering and 
having a cross handle, 18 in. long, at- 
tached to its end. The wheel is 8 in. 
in diameter, and the cutter is attached, 
as shown, across the center of the 
wheel axle, to make the edger turn 
easily on curves and corners. The cut- 
ter is 12 in. long and turned under 114 
in. It is pushed along in the same 
manner as a garden cultivator—Con- 
tributed by A. S. Thomas, Amhurst- 
burg, Can. 





An Electric Stirring Machine 


Desiring a stirring machine for mix- 
ing photographic chemicals, I set about 
to design the one shown in the illustra- 
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A Self-Contained Electric Stirring Machine for Use 
in Mixing Photographic Chemicals 
tion. The base and upright are made 
of pine, 1 in. thick, the former 8 in. wide 
and 10 in. long, the latter 8 in. wide 
and 16 in. long. A %-in. slot, 12 in. 
long, is cut in the center of the upright, 
and two pieces of sheet metal or tin, 2 
in. wide and 12 in. long, bent at right 
angles along the center of their length, 
are placed at equal distances, on each 
side of the slot, and fastened with 
screws. The distance between these 


pieces depends on the motor used, as 
its base should fit snugly between 
them. 

A small battery motor is purchased, 

































An Edger, Similar to a Garden Plow, for Quickly Trimming the Sod around a Flower Bed 
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and its shaft is removed and replaced 
with one measuring 10 in. in length. To 
the end of the shaft is soldered a piece 
of wire, bent as shown in the sketch. 
A bolt is attached to the center of the 
motor base, so that its threaded end 
will pass through the slot in the up- 
right, where it is held with a wing 
nut. The battery cells may be placed 
on the back of the upright and a small 
switch mounted at the top and in front. 
—Contributed by Ray F. Yates, Niag- 
ara italls. IN. VY, 





A Clothes Rack 


The rack is constructed of hard wood 
throughout, and as each piece is made, 
it should be sandpapered and varnished 


























Any Number of Arms Up to Its Limit may be Used 
at a Time 

or otherwise finished. The plan view 

is shown in Fig. 1; the construction of 

al satis in bic, 2s wand the pin. san 

Fig. 3. 

The base is % in. thick and of the 
dimensions shown in Fig 4. The pro- 
jection on each side, measuring 61% in. 
long and 1 in. wide, is made separately 
and glued to the main part after dress- 
ing and beveling the edges. 

The shelf consists of material 2 in. 
thick and made in a semicircular form 
on a radius of 534 in. On this arc, lay 
off chords, as shown in. Fig. 1; the first 
ones on each side being one-half the 
length of the others. Carefully square 
up the edges for appearance. To lay 
off the post holes, scribe an arc of a 





circle on a 47%-in. radius. Start at the 
edge on this arc and lay off eight 
chords of equal lengths, and bore 44- 
in. holes on the marks. 

The posts are turned up, as shown 
by the detail, Fig. 3. This will require 
seven posts and two half posts. The 
half posts are secured to the base with 
small brads. The round part at the end 
is turned slightly tapering, so as to 
make a tight fit in the hole of the shelf. 
After stringing the posts on a piece of 
brass wire, 44 in. in diameter, and bend- 
ing it in the proper shape, the posts 
are glued in the holes. 

A T-shaped slot with a long top and 
a short leg is cut out with a scroll saw 
in one end of each arm. Make sure 
to have each slot exactly % in. from 
the upper side of each arm. All edges 
should be well rounded to prevent tear- 
ing of the clothes. 

Make a semicircular platform for 
the arms to bear upon when extended. 
This may be either half of a turned disk 
or built up in the three segments, each 
fastened with screws to the base. If 
the brass wire is exactly 1 in. from the 
shelf and the thickness of the wood be- 
tween the T-slot and the upper edge of 
the arm 4% in., the thickness of the 
platform should be slightly under 14 
in. to make the arms rest horizontally 
when they are extended. 

The shelf is fastened to the base 
with three or four 2-in. screws, and the 
ends of the brass wire are run through 
holes in the base and clinched on the 
back side. The rack may be fastened 
in place on the kitchen wall with two 
large wood screws, or, if the wall is 
brick, with expansion bolts. The fas- 
tening in either case must be secure to 
hold the heavy weight of wet clothes — 
Contributed by D. A. Price, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





How to Make a Pair of Foot Boats 


On ponds or small lakes not deep 
enough for a boat one can use the foot. 
boats, as illustrated, for walking on the 
water. The boats are made of white 
wood, known as basswood, as this 
wood is easily bent when steamed, and 
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the curved part should be shaped 
neatly. 

Two sides are cut out, as shown, and 
the boards are nailed or, better still, 
screwed to them. Lach straight part 
may consist of one piece, in which 
case there will be no joints to make 
waterproof, but if boards of sufficient 
size cannot be had, pieces can be used. 
In this instance the edges should be 
planed smooth, so that a good joint 
may be had, which can be made water- 
tight with white lead. 

It is best to make the bottom of one 
piece if possible, at least for the length 
of the curve. The wood is thoroughly 
steamed, then fastened in place on the 
curved part. 

A strap of suitable length is fastened 
on the top for the toe, so that the boats 
can be controlled with the feet. 

To propel the boats along easily, a 
web or wing should be attached to the 
under side, so that it will catch the 


























Foot Boats for Walking on Shallow Water Where 
a Boat cannot be Used 


water on the back thrust while it will 
fold up when the boat is slid forward.— 
Contributed by Waldo Saul, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 





A Green-Corn Holder 


Neat and attractive green-corn hold- 
ers for table use can be made of small- 
sized glass drawer knobs, having a bolt 
ieee iengti. Ihe bolt head is’ cut 
off with a hacksaw, and its body is 
filed to make four sides running to a 
taper, leaving enough threads to secure 
it in the knob. The threads are smeared 
with white lead, then it is screwed into 
the knob and sufficient time allowed for 
the lead to set before using it. 

A pair of knobs are required for each 


ear of corn served. The square bolt 
end will hold the ear securely while the 






The Glass Knobs Make a Clean 
and Sanitary Holder for 
the Ear of Corn 
kernels are eaten from the cob—Con- 
tributed by Victor Labadie, Dallas, 

Texas. 





Inflating Toy Balloons 


The inflation of rubber balloons may 
be accomplished with manufactured 
gas by using the simple pipe arrange- 
ment shown in the sketch. The con- 
nection A is for the gas hose, which is 
similar to those used for a table lamp. 
The gas bag B is a football or punch- 
ing bag connected to the pipe as 
shown. This receives the gas as it is 
let in by the valve A. The toy balloon 
C is connected to the pipe in the same 
manner and the valve D used to regu- 
late the flow of gas. The gas is easily 
pressed out of the ball into the balloon. 





Pipe Arrangement, Punching Bag and Valves to 
Admit Gas to a Toy Rubber Balloon 


As hydrogen gas is much better than 
the manufactured gas, it is best to use 
and can be put in the balloon in the 
same manner. 
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Electric-Light Mystery 


A novel attraction for a window dis- 
play can be made of a piece of plate 
glass neatly mounted on a wood base, 
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ELECTRIC WIRES 


Electric Light Mounted on Top of a Plate Glass with 
Hidden Connections on the Glass Edge 

and an electric light which is placed 

on the top edge and may be lighted 

apparently without any wire connec- 

tions. 

The method of concealing the con- 
nections is to paint the edges of the 
glass green, then, before the paint is 
quite dry, lay on a thin strip of copper, 
making the connections at the base on 
both sides, and to the lamp in the 
same manner. Another coat of paint 
iswapplied= to covers the. strip. | Dhe 
color should be an imitation of the 
greenish tint of glass edges. Any de- 
sired lettering can be put on the glass. 
—Contributed by O. Simonson, Brook- 
livre ee 





An Oar Holder 


Persons rowing boats, particularly 
beginners, find that the oars will slip 
out of the oarlocks, turn or fall into 


A 


The Screweye in Position on the Oar and over One 
Prong of the Oarlock 


the water. This may be avoided by 
turning a screweye of sufficient size to 
prevent binding on the lock into the 


all 


oar and placing it over the lock as 
shown at A, so that the pull will be 
against the metal, The oars will never 
slip or jump out, will always be in the 
right position, and it is not necessary 
to pull them into the boat to prevent 
loss when not rowing. The locks will 
not wear the oars, as the pull is on the 
metal eye. Place the eye so it will 
have a horizontal position on the side 
of the oar when the blade is in its right 
position. 





Cooking Food in Paper 


A flat piece of paper is much more 
convenient to use than a paper sack 
in cooking, as it can be better fitted to 
the size of the article to be cooked. 
Wrap the article as a grocer wraps 
sugar, folding and refolding the two 
edges together until the package is of 
the proper size, then fasten with clips 
and proceed to close the ends in the 
same way. This avoids all pasted 
seams and makes the package airtight. 
—Contributed by J. J. A. Parker, 
Metamora, O. 





Washing Photograph Prints © 


Photographic prints may be washed 
in a stationary washbowl with just as 
good results as if washed in a high- 








A Medicine Dropper on a Faucet Produces a Whirl- 
ing Motion of the Water in the Bowl 
priced wash box, by cutting off the 
upper end of the rubber nipple on a 
bent glass medicine dropper and plac- 
ing it on the faucet as shown in the 
illustration. This arrangement causes 
the water to whirl around in the bowl, 
which keeps the prints in constant 
motion, thus insuring a thorough 
washing. —Contributed by s2asOme: 

Sturgess, Arlington, Oregon, 
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Combination Lock for a Drawer 


The principal parts of the combina- 
tion lock are the five disks shown in 
Fig. 1. These are best made of sheet 
brass, about 75 in. thick and 11% in. in 
diameter. The pins for turning the 
disks are each made a driving fit for a 
hole drilled through the metal at a 
point 43 in. from the center. Notches 
are cut in the disks C, D and E, Fig. 1, 
to receive the latch end, and the disk 
B is made like a cam, its use being to 
raise the latch into its keeper when the 
handle is turned backward. The disk 
A is without a notch and has only a 
pin for turning the other disks. 

The disks are mounted on the inside 
of the drawer front in a U-shaped piece 
of metal, F, Fig. 2, which carries a 4- 
in, pin, G, as their bearing. The disks 
are placed on this pin with rubber 
washers, H, J, K, L and M, between 
them, These serve the purpose of pre- 
venting the disks from turning too 
freely. The disk A is fastened tightly 
to the end of the rod N, which is 4 in. 
in diameter. The outer end of this 
rod is fitted with a handle or turning 
head as desired. That shown at O is 
made of twe pieces of wood screwed 
together, with a pointer, P, placed be- 
tween them. A washer, R, is placed 
between the drawer end and the handle 
to take up any looseness and to allow 
the free turning of the rod. 

A dial, S, is made of paper and the 
division marks and numbers placed 
upon it, The latch T is fitted in a U- 
shaped piece of metal, U, which is fas- 
tened to the inside of the drawer end 
where its heel will rest on the edges of 
the disks. When the right combination 
is made by turning the handle first one 
way and then the other, the latch will 
drop into the notches of the disks as 
they will be all in one place. 

When the drawer is to be locked, 
turn the handle back from the last 
turn made for the combination and the 
latch will be driven upward into its 
keeper and the notches scattered so 
that the latch will not drop until the 
combination is again set. 

The numbers for the combination 





can be found after the disks are in 
place and by turning the handle until 
the notch comes up to the place for the 
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The Parts as They are Attached to a Drawer Front 
to Make a Combination Lock 


heel of the latch. The number beneath 
the pointer is noted; then the next 
turned up in a like manner, all being 
done while the drawer is open and the 
disks in plain sight. The combination 
can be changed only by changing the 
location of the pins in the disks.—Con- 
tributed by C. B. Hanson, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, 





How to Start Small Machine Screws 


Small machine screws are sometimes 
very difficult to start, especially when 
used in parts of a 
machine that cannot 
be easily reached 
with the fingers. A 
good way to start 
them is by means of 
a piece of fine wire 
wound snugly 
around the screw un- 
dermis’ heads) i hey 
can be placed and started by means of 
the wire and when the first threads 
have caught the screw it can be held 
by the screwdriver while the wire is 
withdrawn.—Contributed by F. W. 
Bently turons, D: 
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An Umbrella Holder for Display 
Purposes 


A holder that is especially adapted 
for use in hanging umbrellas for dis- 
play in a store can be easily made of a 
Pilec ol wite 
wound in a coil, 
as shown in the 
sketch, to fit 
over the end on 
the umbrella 
sticks “Dhe scott 
at one end of 
the spring is 
formed into a 
hook so that the 
umbrellas may 
be hung in screweyes or on a line, as 
the case may be. The end of the um- 
brella is stuck into the spring, as 
shown, which grips it tightly—Con- 
tributed by Abner B. Shaw, N. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 








Holder for a Milk Card 


It is the general practice of milkmen 
to furnish a monthly card on which 
the housewife marks the needs of the 
day and then hangs 
it, Fontside) of “the 
door for the infor- 
mation of the driver. 
This card also serves 
as a record for check- 
ing the accounts of 
the milk delivered 
during the month, 
and therefore it is 
desirable to protect 
it from snow and 
sleet, 

In order to furnish 
this protection and 

= at the same time 
make it unnecessary for any one to go 
outside of the door to hang up the 
card on stormy days, one of our read- 
ers has submitted the following plan 
which he has used for some time. 

On the outside of the kitchen door, 
where the milkman is to deliver his 
bottles, this man has fastened an 
ordinary picture frame with glass but 














no backing except the door. Through 
the door and just below the upper 
edge of the glass is cut a thin slot :n- 
clining downward and outward so that 
the milk card can be easily, pushed 
through the slot and thus be dis- 
played behind the glass in the frame. 
By this protection it is kept free from 
mud, snow and ice. It is not neces- 
sary to step outside to place the card 
in the frame. 


Frame for Printing Post Cards 
from Negatives 


As I desired to print only a portion 
of some of my 5 by 7-in. plates on 
post cards and the part wanted was 
near the edge of the plate, I cut out 
the printing frame, as shown at A in 
the sketch, to accommodate that part 





Slots Cut in the Frame to Receive the Post Cards 
without Bending Them 


of the card I reserved for a margin. 
This permitted the card to be placed in 
the frame without making a_ bend. 
—Contributed by J.) EH. UMaysilles, 
Rochelle, Ill, 


/ 
Finger Protection on Laboratory 
Vessels 


A simple way of protecting the fin- 
gers against being burned by labora- 
tory vessels in which liquids are boil- 
ing or chemical reactions producing 
great heat are going on, is shown in 





The Ends of the Cord are Held Tightly and the 
Winding Protects the Hands 


the sketch. A rather thick cord or 
yarn is wrapped around the neck of 
the vessel in the manner shown, the 


ee a. 
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upper end being drawn through the 
loop at the top and cut off, and the 
lower end then pulled out and a knot 
tied in it close to the windings of the 
yarn, 





Inlaying Metals by Electroplating 


Very pretty and artistic effects of 
silver or nickel inlay on bronze, copper, 
etc., or copper on dark oxidized metals, 
may be obtained by means of etching 
and electroplating. 

The metal on which the inlay is to 
be used is first covered with a thin 
coating of wax and the design 
scratched through to the metal with a 
sharp, hard point of some kind. The 
design is then etched in slowly with 
well diluted nitric acid, allowing the 
etching to penetrate quite deeply. The 
metal is then taken out and after a 
thorough rinsing in water is hung in 
the plating bath. 

As the wax has been left on, the 
plating will fill the lines of the design 
only, and will not touch the covered 
surface. When the etched lines are 
filled, the object is taken out of the 
bath and the wax removed.—Contrib- 
uted by S. V. Cooke, Hamilton, Can. 





A Novel Show-Window Attraction 


This moving show-window attrac- 
tion can be simply and cheaply made. 
The things necessary are a small bat- 
tery motor, a large horseshoe magnet 
and a large polished steel ball, per- 
fectly true and round, such as used in 
bearings. The other materials usually 
can be found in any store. Procure 
some thick cardboard and cut two 
disks, 8 in. in diameter, and two disks, 
“14 in. in diameter. Glue these to- 
gether to make the wheel A, the larger 
disks forming the flanges. Make a 
smaller wheel, B, the size of which will 
be governed by the speed of the motor 
used. The wheel A is mounted in a 
box to run with its surface close to the 
under side of the cover, which should 
be of a thin, stiff cardboard. The wheel 
B is mounted on an axle that runs in 
metal bearings. The magnet D is 





placed on the wheel A. The steel 
ball E is put on the thin cover of the 
box, and the magnet causes it to roll 
around as the wheel turns, The box 

















































































































The Steel Ballis Caused to Roll Around on the Cover 
by the Moving Magnet 

inclosing the mechanical parts should 

be placed out of sight when used in a 

window.—Contributed by Clarence 

Guse, Spokane, Wash. 





How to Make a Mop Wringer 


A mop wringer may be made and at- 
tached to an ordinary pail in the fol- 
lowing manner: Two pieces of metal, 
A, are attached securely at opposite 
sides of the edge of the pail, holes 
being drilled in their upper ends to 
serve as bearings for the roller B. The 
piece of metal C, which is duplicated 
at the opposite side of the pail, is 
pivoted on a bolt. These pieces also 
catry a roller, B,-at their uppersends, 





The Parts _\ 

may be C\ 
Either At- 
tached to 
a Metal or 
Wood Pail 
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and have a crosspiece, F, at their lower 
ends. Discarded wringer rollers can 
be used for B and E. A coil spring is 
attached as shown, to keep the rollers 
separate and in a position to receive the 
mop. When the mop is placed be- 






tween the rollers they are brought to- 
gether by a pressure of the foot on the 
crosspiece F.—Contributed by J. Den- 
nis McKennon, New Britain, Conn. 





A Vise Used as a Caliper Gauge 


Not infrequently it is desired to 
know the distance from one side to 
another of some part that cannot be 





The Jaws of a Vise, If They Are 
Tre, Will Make a Caliper Gauge 
ving a Perfect Measurement 


directly measured with a rule, and 
when no calipers are at hand. But 
with a vise handy, the measurement 
can be made with ease and with suf- 
ficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses if the vise is not too worn. This 
trick is particularly adapted for cali- 
pering threaded parts, as threads can- 
not be measured readily with ordinary 
calipers. How this may be done is 
shown in the sketch, which illustrates 
the method as applied toa screw. The 
work is gripped between the jaws of 
the vise and the opening then meas- 
ured with a rule—Contributed by 
Donald A. Hampson, Middletown, 
New York. 





Homemade Tack Puller 


A very handy tack puller can be 
made of a round-head bolt. On one 
side of the head file a V-shaped notch 
and screw a wood handle on the 
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The Shape of the Head Permits a Leverage Action 
That Lifts the Tack Easily 





threads. This makes a very powerful 
puller that will remove large tacks 
from hardwood easily, 
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How to Make a Radium Photograph 


The radium rays, like the X-rays, af- 
fect the photographic plate, as is well 
known, but it would naturally be sup- 
posed that the enormous cost of radium 
would prevent the making of such a 
photograph by the amateur. 

It is a fact, however, that a radium 
photograph can be made at home at 
practically no cost at all, provided the 
amateur has patience enough to gather 
the necessary material, which is noth- 
ing else but broken incandescent gas 
mantles. These (especially Welsbach 
mantles) contain a salt of the rare 
metal thorium, which is slightly radio- 
active. The thing to do, then, is to 
collect a sufficient quantity of broken 
mantles to cover the bottom of a small 
cardboard box—a dryplate box, for in- 
stance—with a layer of powdered 
mantle substance. Upon this layer 
and pressed tightly against it is placed 
a piece of cardboard; then some metal 
objects, a button, hairpin, a buckle, or 
the like, are laid on the cardboard and 
covered with a sensitized paper. © This 
is again covered with a piece of card- 
board and the box filled with crumpled 
paper to the top. The cover is then 
put on, the box tied up with a piece of 
string and set in some place where it 
is sure to be left undisturbed. 

The radium rays from the powdered 
mantles readily penetrate the cardboard 
and paper, but not the metal articles. 
Being very weak, the rays must be 
given four weeks to accomplish their 
work. After that time, however, if the 
sensitive paper is taken out, pictures of 
the metal objects in white on a dark 
background will be found on it. These 
pictures will not be so sharp as ordi- 
nary photographs, because the rays are 
not focused, but they fairly represent 
the originals and the experiment is an 
interesting one, 





GA good imitation mahogany stain 
consists of 1 part Venetian red and 
2 parts yellow lead, mixed with thin 
glue size, and is laid on with a woolen 
cloth. 
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Fountain for an Ordinary Pen 


Fill the hollow end of an ordinary 
penholder with cotton—not too tightly 
—and one dip of the pen will hold 
enough ink to write a full page. The 
cotton should be changed each day. A 
small piece of sponge will answer the 
same purpose. It is necessary to dip 
the pen deeply into the ink.—Contrib- 
uted by J. E. Noble, London Junction, 
Ontario, 





Pulling Wire through Curved 
Electric Fixtures 
To facilitate the running of electric 


wires through curved fixtures, nick a 
heavy shot, A, and fasten it on a cord, 





A Shot That will Pass through the Fixture Arm will 
Carry a Cord for Pulling in the Wires 


B, in the same manner as a fishline is 
weighted. The shot will roll through 
the fixture tube, carrying the cord with 
it. A cord strong enough to pull the 
wires through can be easily drawn 
through the opening in this manner. 
The shot should, of course, not be so 
large that it can possibly bind in the 
tube. 





An Automatically Closing Drawer 


A very ingenious way to have a 
drawer close automatically is to at- 
tach a weight so that the rope or cord 
will pull on the rear end of the drawer. 
The sketch clearly shows the device 
which is an attachment similar to that 
used for closing gates. This can be 


The Rope and Weight Attached to the Back End of 
the Drawer Pulls It Closed 


applied to drawers that are frequently 
drawn out and in places where a per- 
son is liable to have the hands full. 


A Cork Puller 


The stopper of any ordinary bottle 
can be easily re- 


moved with a 
puller such as 
shown in the 
sketch, The 


puller is inserted 
between the 
stopper and the 
neck of the bot- 
tle until the hook 
end will pass under the 
bottom of the stopper, 
then given a quarter 
turn and pulled upward. 

The construction of 
the puller vents the cork 
as it enters and thus no 
vacuum is created. The 
cork is pulled more easi- 
ly than with an ordinary 
corkscrew, and there is no danger of 
tearing the cork to pieces. 








Uses for a Bamboo Pole 


Select a good bamboo pole, about 
18 ft. long, and cut it into three lengths 
as follows: A piece from the top, 244 
ft. long; the next length, 514 ft. long, 
and the remaining end of the pole, 
about 10 ft. long. The 214-ft. length is 
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A Bamboo Pole Cut in Three Pieces Makes a Window- 

Shade Stick, Duster Holder and Clothesline Pole 
equipped with a screw hook in the 
smaller end, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
stick is useful in lowering window 
shades that have a ring or screw eye 
attached to the lower part of the shade. 
When the stick is not in use, it is hung 
on the edge of the window casing. 

The 514-ft. length makes the long 
handle for a duster. Procure an old- 
style lamp-chimney cleaner, wind a 
cord around the wires a few inches be- 
low the point where they begin to 


spread to keep them from coming 
apart, then cut or file the wires off 2 
in. below the winding. ‘This’ leaves a 
straight ‘shank, over which a ferrule 
is slipped before it is inserted into the 
small end of the pole. Fill the remain- 
ing space in the pole end with plaster 
of Paris, and when it has set, slip the 
ferrule into place on the pole end. If 
a ferrule is not at hand, a fine wire can 
be wound around the end to prevent 
the pole from splitting. When using 
this pole to dust hardwood floors, tops 
of doors, window casings and picture 
frames, put a dusting cloth into the 
claws and slide the ring into place, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The longer and. larger end of the 
pole is used as a clothesline pole. One 
end of this pole is fitted with a yoke 
made of No. 6 gauge galvanized wire, 
as shown. in’ Fig. 3. The wire for the 
yoke is 10 in. long, and after bending 
it in shape, the two upper ends should 
be 2 in. wide at the top and 2 in. deep. 
Insert the straight end of the wire into 
the smaller end of the pole and set it 
in firmly with plaster of Paris. The 
end of the pole should be securely 
wound with wire to keep the bamboo 
from splitting—Contributed by Ger- 
trude M. Bender, Utica, N. Y. * 





Making Common Lock Less Pickable 

The ordinary lock can be readily 
changed so that it will be quite im- 
possible to pick it with a common key. 











The Small End Cut from the Key is Fastened on the 
Pin of the Lock 

The way to do this is to cut off the 
small hollow portion of the key that 
fits over the pin. This part is placed 
on the pin of the lock and soldered, or 
fastened by any other means, so it can- 
not come out of the lock. This will 
prevent any ordinary key from enter- 
ing the keyhole—Contributed by A. J. 
Hamilton, Benton, Ark, 
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To Color Tan Leather Black 


An inexpensive and effective way to 
blacken tan leather is as follows: The 
leather is first rubbed with a 10-per- 
cent solution of tannic acid, which may 
be purchased at any drug store. This 
treatment should be apphed and the 
leather well dried. It should ‘be 
rubbed with a cloth hard enough to 
produce a polish, then apply a 10-per- 
cent solution of iron sulphate. <A 
chemical reaction takes place as the 
last solution is rubbed into the leather, 
making it black. After this is dry, 
the leather can be polished in the 
usual way. 





To Prevent Corks Sticking in 
Bottle Necks 


Corks will always adhere to the 
necks of bottles containing glue or 
other sticky liquids, with the result 
that it becomes neces- 
sary to €ut or dio’ the 
cork into small pieces in 
order to remove the con- 
tents from the bottle. 

A simple and effective 
way to prevent a cork 
from sticking is to place 
a small piece of waxed 
paper on the bottle opening so that 
when the cork is pressed in, the paper 
will be between the cork and glass, as 
shown, 








To Remove Rust Stains from Clothing 


Many times when working around 
machinery, the clothes will come in 
contact with iron and get rust stains. 
These may be removed by using a 
weak solution of oxalic acid which 
must be applied carefully as it is highly 
poisonous. Sometimes the stain can 
be removed by washing the spot in 
buttermilk, in which case rubbing is 
necessary. 





@Small bits of onion placed in a room 
will absorb the disagreeable odors of 
paint and turpentine, 





Eraser Holder 


Any small piece of steel with a point, 
similar to that shown in the sketch, 
will make a good eraser holder. The 
saving of erasers is nothing compared 
to the convenience of having a small 
eraser with a chisel edge or point 
when delicate erasing is required. It 
is not clumsy as the usual chunk of 
rubber with a blunt point, for the per- 
son erasing can see what he is doing. 
I use a leg of an old pair of dividers 
and cut my erasers in four parts in 
shapes similar to that shown in the 
sketch by the dotted lines, and can 


“use them easily until they are about 
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A Very Small Eraser can be Held on the Point and 
Used for Delicate Erasures 


the size of a pea. The friction between 
the rubber and steel, after the point 
has been inserted into the rubber, holds 
the two together nicely—Contributed 
by James F. Burke, Lakewood, O. 





Bleaching Ivory . 


A good method to bleach ivory orna- 
ments is to rub on a solution made .of 
a small quantity of unslaked lime, 
bran and water. The mixture should 
be wiped off after the ivory has become 
sufficiently bleached, and the surface 
then rubbed with sawdust or magnesia, 
which gives it a brilliant polish. 





A Soap Shake 


To utilize scraps of soap, make a 
soap shake of a medium-size baking- 
powder can, as shown in the sketch. 
Punch holes in 
the can with an 
ice pick or some 
other shar p- 
pointed  instru- 
ment, and attach 
a large wire to the center, twisting the 
ends to form a handle. __ Contributed 
by Elizabeth P., Grant, Winchester, 
Virginia, 


Ear Repair on a Bucket 


A. broken ear for a bail on a metal 
pail or bucket can be replaced with a 
window-shade fastener, such as shown 
at A inthe sketch. 
ies buserordtihe 


fastener is turned ©) 
down flat and i 
attached with eS 





screw bolts or 
rivets, as shown 
at B.—Contributed by Harold Robin- 
son, Suffern, N. Y. 





Cleaning Dirt from Tufts in 
Upholstering 


A handy device for cleaning furni- 
ture upholstering and vehicle-seat tuft- 
ings may be easily 
made as follows: 
Take an_ ordinary 
round paintbrush 
and cut the handle 
off, leaving it about 
14% in. long, then 
saw a_ V-shaped 
notch in it, as shown 
ities, Wien hee Artach 
the brush to the 
ratchet. screwdriver, 


Fig, 2, by inserting Dy, 
the sti-eqvab hiv é7 
blade in the notch. Fis.! 





of the brush handle, . 
and secure it by 

wrapping a strong cord around the 
handle. Place the. brush in the tuit 
and work the screwdriver handle, as in 
turning a screw: A few quick turns 
of the brush will throw out the dirt 
which is impossible to remove with a 
Straight brush, La ee 


Painting Lead Pipe 


The paint applied to lead pipes will 
chip and peel off, and to prevent this 
I first cover the lead surface with a 
thin coat of varnish, then apply the 
paint on the varnish. A lead pipe 
painted in this way will retain its coat- 
ing.—Contributed by F. Schumacher, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Attaching a Vise Jaw to a Bench 


Procure a toothed metal rail or 
rack, A, such as is used for small lad- 
der tracks, and mount it on the lower 





The Rack on the Lower Guide Rail Provides a Means 
to Keep the Vise Jaws Parallel 


edge of the guide rail for the lower 
end of the vise jaw. Provide a slot, 
B, in the leg of the bench, through 
which the rail can run with plenty 
of play room. A beveled plate, C, is 
attached to the face of the bench leg 
at the bottom of the slot, so that it 
will engage the teeth of the rack. 

In use, when opening the vise by 
means of the screw, the rack will drag 
along the plate, and stop and engagea 
notch when the opening operation 
ceases. When it is desired to reduce 
the opening, it is only necessary to lift 
the rail by means of the string D. A 
button is tied to the upper end of the 
string on top of the bench, to keep it 
handy for changing the jaw.—Contrib- 
uted by Harry F. Lowe, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 





Removing Vegetable Stains 


To remove stains of vegetables or 
fruits of any kind from cloth or wood, 
the following method is very good: 
The stained piece is first moistened 
with water and then placed in a jar or 
pail that can be covered. A lump of 
sulphur is ignited and dropped into 
the jar. Place the sulphur on a fire 
shovel when lighting it to avoid burns. 
The burning sulphur should be placed 
in the receptacle on the side where the 
‘stain will be exposed to the fumes. 


The sulphur burns slowly so that the 
articles will not be harmed. 

After the sulphur has burned away, 
the jar should be kept closed for a few 
minutes and when the articles are 
removed, the stains will be gone. This 
is harmless to try, and the cloth will 
not be injured if it is in a dry condi- 
tion. The articles should be washed 
and dried as soon as they are taken 
out of the jar. 





Picture-Frame Corner Joints 


Very often the amateur craftsman 
comes across a picture which he 
would like to have framed, but the 
difficulty and insecurity of the ordinary 
miter joint for the corners discourage 
him from trying to make the frame. A 
very easy way to construct a rigid 
frame is shown in the illustration. 
The size of the frame must be deter- 
mined by the picture to be framed. 
The width, A, of the pieces depends 
upon one’s own taste. 

Four pieces, the desired length and 
width and % in. thick, should be 
dressed out of the material intended 
for the frame. Four other pieces, % 
in. thick and 14 in. narrower than the 
first four pieces, are next made ready 
and fastened with glue and flat-head 
screws to the back of the first pieces, 
as shown. This allows % in. for glass, 
picture and backing, and 1% in. to lap 
over the front of the picture on all 
edges, 

By arranging the pieces as shown in 
Fig. 1, a strong corner lap is secured. 








Square and Mitered Lap Joints for Making Rigid 
Picture Frames in Natural or Stained Woods 


A miter lap joint which is not so strong 
is shown in Fig, 2, The latter gives a 
mitered-joint effect. This method does 
away with the use of the rabbeting 
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plane and miter box, both of which are 
dificult to use with accuracy. Two 
screws should be used in each joint to 
reinforce the glue-—Contributed by 
James Gaffney, Chicago, Ill. 





Hunting-Knife Handles 


Very artistic handles for hunting 
knives and carving sets can be made 
by using disks of horn. Procure some 
cowhorns from a slaughter house and 
split them with a saw, using only the 
large portion of the horn. The split 
horn is then heated by dry heat—an 
oven is best—then pressed between 
two cold plates to a flat piece. If well 
heated, it is surprising how easily this 
can be done. The piece is then cut 
into squares of suitable size which are 
marked and perforated in the center, 
the hole being a trifle smaller than 


the tang of the blade. The tang should - 





The Finished Handle, If the Work is Well Done, is 
Easily Mistaken for Agate 


be flat and a little longer than the 
desired handle, with the end made 
round and threaded for a nut. 

A suitable washer is placed on the 
tang, which is then heated sufficiently 
to burn its way through the pieces of 
horn as they are put on the metal. 
When a sufficient number of disks are 
on the tang a washer should be slipped 
on and followed by a round nut. Pres- 
sure is applied by turning the nut and 
repeated heatings of the disks will 
force them together to make perfect 
joints. Only a moderate pressure 
should be applied at a time. 

The handle is now to be finished to 
the shape desired. If black and col- 
ored pieces of horn are interspersed, 
the finished handle will have the ap- 
pearance of agate. The blade and han- 
dle can be lacquered and the ferrules 
nickelplated—Contributed by James 
Hy Beebee, Rochester, N. Y. 


Holding Wood in a Sawbuck 


Anyone who has used a sawbuck 
knows how inconvenient it is to have 
a stick roll or lift up as the saw blade 





The Holding Attachment Easily Adjusts Itself to the 
Stick of Wood Placed in the Crotch 


is pulled back for the next cut. With ~ 
the supplementary device, shown in 
the sketch, which can be easily at- 
tached to the sawbuck, these troubles 
will be eliminated. It consists of two 
crosspieces hinged to the back uprights 
of the sawbuck and a foot-pressure 
stirrup fastened to their front ends as 
shown. Spikes are driven through the 
crosspieces so that their protruding 
ends will gouge into the stick of wood 
being sawed. The stirrup is easily 
thrown back for laying a piece of wood 
in the crotch. 





A New Pail-Cover Handle 


The handle of the cover, instead of 
being attached to the center, is placed 
near the edge and bail of the pail. On 
the bail and just above the handle of 
the cover there is formed a loop large 
enough to accommodate the thumb. 





The Bail Loop and the Handle Make It Easy to 
Remove the Cover with One Hand 


With this arrangement, the cover may 
be removed with the use of but one 
hand. 
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Drip-Pan Alarm 


The trouble caused by overflowing 
OF the drip. pan) rorean ices box orare- 
frigerator can be overcome by attach- 





























The Float in the Pan, and Contacts for Closing the 
Circuit to Ring the Bell 


ing a device that will sound an alarm 
when the water reaches a level safely 
below the overflow point. A device 
of this kind may be attached to the 
back of the refrigerator as shown in 
the sketch. A float, A, is attached to 
the lower end of a rod, B, which slides 
through staples CC. At the upper end 
of the rod, a V-shaped copper sheet, 
D, is soldered. This makes the con- 
tact points in the electric wiring. The 
battery E can be placed under or back 
of the refrigerator as desired. “The 
method of wiring is clearly shown. 





A Live-Bait Pail 


Every fisherman knows that live 
bait will soon die if they do not receive 
sufficient air. I have succeeded in 
keeping bait 
alive and healthy 
by using a pail 
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nary hand bicycle pump is used to fill 
it through a bicycle-tire valve, B. The 
pipe C from the air space extends up 
along the side of the pail and the up- 
per end is pent so that it just touches 
the surface of the water. The pipe con- 
tains a valve to regulate the flow of 
ait, 

After the pail has been standing for 
an hour or more, the bait will rise to 
the top. The valve is then opened for 
a few minutes, and the minnows will 
soon swim around in the water as 
when this was fresh.—Contributed by 
LT. Whelant Paterson N2a- 





A Mouse Trap 


After using various means to catch 
the mice in my- pantry, I finally de- 
cided I could not catch them in the 
ordinary manner. Knowing that mice 
are not afraid of dishes but will run 
all over them, while they will stay 
away from other 
things, I took a 
dinner plate, a 
bowl that held 
about (Gti 2 
thimble, filled 
with _ toasted 
cheese, and arranged the articles as 
shown in the sketch, balancing the 
bowl on the thimbles) When ihe 
mouse nibbled the cheese, the bowl 
came down on it, making it a prisoner. 
The whole was then dropped in a pail 
of water. Scald the dish and bowl be- 
fore using them again to remove all 
traces of the mouse. 








Quickly Made Rheostat 


A short time ago I found it neces- 
sary to melt some silver, and in set- 
ting up an arc light to obtain the heat 
I made a rheostat by winding wire 
around a large earthenware jar. As 
the jar is a non-conductor and would 
not burn, it served the purpose per- 
fectly. In winding the wire, be care- 
ful to keep the coils from touching 
each other—Contributed by P. D. 
Merrill, Chicago, Ill, 
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Sunlight Flasher for the Garden 


By CLAUDE L. WOOLLEY 


The following apparatus is likely to 
be novel, and certainly very striking 
when erected on country estates, par- 
ticularly on high lands, hillsides, and 
along the seashore, where the flashes 
may be seen for many miles out at sea. 

It is not unusual in country gardens 
to see a large hollow glass globe sil- 
vered on the inside, mounted on a ped- 
estal, brilliantly reflecting the sunlight. 
The apparatus described is an elabora- 
tion of the idea. The drawing shows 
in diagram the general construction, 
exact measurements not being given. 
However, a convenient height is 31% 
to 4 ft., and the circular frame, carry- 
ing the mirrors, may be 10 to 14 in. 
in diameter. 

The supporting frame, of galvanized 
sheet iron or sheet copper, may be 
either circular or hexagonal in shape. 
Mounted upon a vertical shaft is a 
skeleton circular frame, carrying a 
double row of small mirrors, or ordi- 
nary flat mirror glass, mounted in 
grooves provided for them; the upper 
row inclined slightly upward, and the 
lower row slightly downward. If a 
greater number of angles of reflection 
are desired, the mirrors may be smaller, 
and arranged in four circular rows in- 
stead of two, each row being inclined 
at a slightly different angle. 

The shaft is pointed at the lower end 
and rests in a bearing drilled with a 
V-shaped depression, the bearing being 
supported by soldering or riveting at 
each end to the inner sides of the pedes- 
tal shell. The upper portion of the 
shaft passes through 2 bearing which is 
also soldered or riveted at the ends, to 
the inner surfaces of the pedestal shell. 


The mirrors, mounted on the shaft, 
thus are free to revolve vertically with 
very little friction. Upon the lower 
end of the shaft is fastened a light gear 
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The Flasher as It Appears on the Stand and the 
Details of Its Construction 


wheel of rather large diameter, and this 
in turn is geared to a smaller gear 
mounted on the end of the armature 
shaft of a small electric motor of the 
type that may be driven with a few dry 
cells; the relation of the sizes of the 
gears being such as will cause the mir- 
rors to revolve slowly, when the motor 
is running at normal speed. 

Connected to the motor are two or 
more dry, or other suitable batteries, a 
small door being provided on the side 
of the lower part of the pedestal to 
enable the batteries to be replaced, or 
turned off, and to give access to the 
motor. A circular shield is erected 
over the mirror carrier, surmounted by 
an ornamental ball, to protect from the 
weather and to provide a more finished 
appearance. A waterproof canvas cover 
may be slipped over the whole in rainy 
weather. 
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As new mirror faces at varying 
angles are constantly being presented 
to the sun, vivid flashes are constantly 
occurring when viewed from almost 
any angle or position on the side where 
the sun is shining. The circuiar shield 
on top is supported in position by four 
metal strips secured by soldering to the 
shield and the supporting pedestal. 

Such a device may be constructed 
without much expense, producing a 
most brilliant effect over miles of ter- 
ritory. The small driving motor may 
be replaced with a suitable spring or 
weight-driven clockwork; or four hol- 


An Automatic Blowpipe 


A fine-pointed flame can be used to 
advantage for certain work, and the 
alcohol flame and blowpipe have be- 






come a necessity, 
but these may be 
improved upon 
so as to make 
the apparatus 
automatic in, ac- 
tion and more 
efficient in its 
work. A bottle or receptacle, A, hav- 
ing a large bottom to provide a suffi- 
cient heating surface, is supplied with 
a-cork and a tube, B, bent: at jright 
angles. The receptacle, A, is sup- 
ported on a stand so that it may be 
heated with a small lamp, C. The light 
D may be a candle, alcohol lamp, or 
anv flame set at the right distance 
from the end of the tube B. 

The receptacle A is partly filled with 
alcohol, and the heating lamp lit. The 
heat will turn the alcohol into gas and 
cause a pressure, driving it through 
the tube B, so that it is ignited by the 
flame from D. The flame will have a 
fine point with sufficient heat to melt 
glass——Contributed by W. R. Sears, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


low hemispherical metal cups may be 
mounted on arms, or placed at right 
angles, and the arms in turn mounted 
upon a vertical shaft and arranged 
above the mirror carrier and geared in 
such manner that the mirrors will 
revolve slowly, while the cups are re- 
volving with comparatively high speed 
by the force of the wind. 

The mounted revolving cups are sim- 
ilar in form to the apparatus used by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau for meas- 
uring the speed of the wind. They 
will respond to a good breeze from any 
point of the compass. 


Homemade Steam-Turbine Engine 


Select a tomato can, or any can in 
which vegetables or fruit is sold, and 
carefully unsolder the small cap on the 
end when removing the contents. 
When the can is empty, clean it well 
and solder the cap in place again. 
Procure a strip of brass, bend it as 
shown at A and solder it to the can top 
in the center. Cut a piece of about 
No. 14 gauge wire, the length equal to 
the opening between the uprights of 
the U-shaped piece of brass, with about 
1% in. added for a small pulley wheel. 
The uprights are punched or drilled at 
their upper ends to admit the wire 
which is then adjusted in place. 

Two strips of tin‘are cut to fit in be- 
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The Boiler is Made of a Fruit or Vegetable Can 
and the Turbine of Thin Metal Strips 
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tween the standards and are notched in 
the center, as shown at B, and slightly 
bent to fit over the wire shaft. These 
are soldered to the wire between the 
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uprights. A small hole is punched on 
one side in the top of the can so that it 
will center the paddle of the wheel. On 
the opposite side of the top another 
larger hole is punched and tightly fitted 
with a wood plug. This is the opening 
for filling the boiler with water. The 
can should be filled about two-thirds 
full and set on a stove. The steam, 
coming under pressure from the small 
hole, strikes the paddles of the wheel 
with considerable force and causes it 
to revolve rapidly. Be careful not to 
set the boiler on too hot a fire. 





Electric Switch for Exposing Phoxo- 
graphic Printing Papers 

The proper time to expose a printing 
paper under a negative should be de- 
termined and the negative marked for 
future printing. When this time has 
been found some means should be pro- 
vided for making the exposure exactly 
the same, then the prints will be perfect 
and of a good tone at all times. For this 
purpose the instrument shown in the 
illustration was designed and used with 
entire satisfaction. 

The device consists of an ordinary 
cheap watch, a standard, or support, for 
an adjusting screw, a small coil, a mov- 
able armature, a knife switch, and a 
trip arrangement. A neat box or case, 
about 5 in. square and 8 in. high, is first 
constructed. A round recess, 1% in. 
deep, is cut in the center of the top, to 
admit the watch. The standard A is 
made of brass, % in. thick and 1% in. 
wide, bent as shown, and a 3;-in. hole is 
drilled in the end of the long arm where 
it will exactly center over the pivot 
holding the watch hands. A ;;-in. rod, 
B, is closely fitted in the hole and sup- 
plied with a knurled wheel, C, on the 
upper end, and an L-shaped arm, D, 
is fastened to the lower end. The end 
of this arm should be filed to a point, 
or a very thin piece of brass soldered 
to it, so that the end will just touch the 
minute hand of the watch. The tip 
end of the point should be bent slightly 
from the perpendicular toward the di- 
rection in which the watch hands are 
moving, so that, when it is set, the 


moving hand will easily break the con- 
tact. 

The magnetic arrangement consists 
of a 3-ohm coil, E, mounted, as shown, 
























































Time Switch for Operating an Electric Light in 

Printing Photographic Developing Papers 
to one side of the case, where it oper- 
ates the trip levers. The armature parts 
consist of an L-shaped piece of brass, 
F, pivoted at G, to which a square piece 
of soft iron, H, is attached. Two small 
parts, K, are bent and attached as 
shown, to furnish a limit stop for the 
piece F and a support for a spiral spring 
which holds the armature H away from 
the coil. 

The knife switch L is fastened to the 
bottom of the case so that the handle 
will project through a slot in one side 
Olsthe DOxX gee strip picce mw wanded 
small eye for attaching a spiral spring, 
N, are soldered to the knife switch. 
These two attachments for the switch 
are insulated from the other parts. 

Two binding posts are mounted or 
top, one being connected to one ter- 
minal of the coil E and the other to the 
watch case. The other terminal of the 
coil is connected to the standard A. 
The two binding posts are connected 
in series with one or two dry cells, and 
the switch L is connected in series with 
the lamp used for printing. 

The operation is as follows: The arn. 
D, being set for a certain time, the lever 
of the switch L is set and the light re- 
mains lit until the minute hand strikes 
the point on the arm D, when the hat- 
tery circuit is closed causing the coil 
to draw the armature H and allowing 
the spring N to open the switch L. 
The lamp is then extinguished—Con- 
tributed by James P. Lewis, Golden, 
Colorado. 
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How to Make a Wing Nut 
Finding that I needed some wing 


nuts and not being able to purchase 
them in the size I wanted, I made them 

from the ordi- 
c—" sy hole was drilled 
— a QI through opposite 

corners of each 
in the holes as shown in the sketch. 
The staple should be long enough to 
admit the end of the bolt.—Contributed 


Naty (nuts. 7A 
nut and a staple made of wire riveted 
byeClarence Ls Orcutt, Buualoy Nigy. 





Cork-Covered Clothes Peg 


When screws or nails are used to 
hang clothes or other articles on, run 
the nail or screw 
through a_ bot- 
tle’ ¢-0 & kyas 
shown. T hee 
cork will  pre- 
vent the nail or 
screw from tear- 
ing the article 
and also insure 
the cloth against 
Cust Viivarteless, 
should the article be wet. 








Shaping an Old Broom 


A broom, having the straws bent and 
out of shape, yet not worn out, can be 
fixed up like new in the following man- 
ner: Slightly dampen the straw with 
water and wrap with heavy paper, then 
place a weight on it. After standing 
under pressure for several days the 
straw will be restored to the shape of 





Method of Straightening the Straws 


a new broom. Paint brushes can be 
treated in the same manner, but in that 
case linseed oil should be used instead 
of water, 


How to Make a Bolster 


The sketch shows a simple bed 
bolster which I have made and which 
can be constructed at very little cost. 
Three circular 
pieces of pop- 
lar or pine, 1014 
in, in diameter, 
are required. 
These may be 
made in one cut by nailing the pieces 
together. Then nail on ten % by 2-in. 
strips, 52 in. long, or as long as the 
width of the bed, “leaving about 1% in. 
space between the strips. These strips 
will thus go about two-thirds of the 
way around the circle, leaving room to 
insert the pillows when the bed is not 
in use, Cover the bolster with build- 
ing paper or any other suitable mate- 
rial, and it is ready for the pillow 
shams. —Contributed by C, Martin, Jr., 
Chicago. 























A Fish-Scaling Knife 


A useful fish-scaling and skinning 
knife can be made ae an old broken 
hacksaw blade. This must be at least 
6 in. long and will make a knife with 





Scaling Knife 


a 3-in, blade. Grind the blade to the 
shape shown and make a handle for it 
by using two strips of maple, 14 in. 
thick and 4 in. long. These are riveted 
together with 3 in. of the blade be- 
tween them.—Contributed by John Li 
Waite, Cambridge, Mass; 





To Prevent Moles irene Damaging 
Growing Seeds 


The food most liked by the ground 
mole is the sprouts of peas and corn. 
A way to protect these growing 
seeds is to dip them in kerosene just: 
before planting. The mole will not 
touch the oil-covered seed, and the 
seeds are not injured in the least.— 
Contributed) by san we image 
Gresham, O. 
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‘The heliograph which is used in the 
army provides a good method of send- 
ing messages by the reflection of the 


funeetays,» in the: mountains there 
are stations from which messages are 
sent by the heliograph for great dis- 
tances, and guides carry them for use 
inscase O1 trouble or accident. The 
wireless telegraph delivers messages 
by electricity through the air, but the 
heliograph sends them by flashes of 
light. 

The main part of the instrument is 
the mirror, which should be about 4 
in. square, set in a wood frame and 
swung on trunnions made of two 
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The Heliograph as It is Used by Neigh- 
boring Boys to Send Messages on a Clear 
Day by Flashing the Sun’s Rays from One 
to the Other, Which can be Read as Far 
as the Eye can See the Light 


How to Make a 
Heliograph 
By R. B. HUEY 


firmly held to the frame with brass 
strips, % in. wide, and 3 in. long. The 
strips are drilled centrally to admit the 
bolts, and then drilled at each end for 
a screw to fasten them to the frame. 
This construction is clearly shown in 
Hie wl 

A hole is cut centrally through the 
backing of the frame and a small hole, 
not over 1% in. in diameter, is scratched 
through the silvering on the glass. If 
the trunnions are centered properly, 
the small hole should be exactly in line 
with them and in the center. 

A U-shaped support is made of 
wood strips, ¥@ in. thick and 1 in. wide, 
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Detail of the Parts for Making the Mirror and Sight Rod Which are Placed on a Base Set on a Tripod 
Top, the Whole being Adjusted to Reflect the Sun’s Rays in Any Direction Desired 


square-head bolts, each 14 in. in di- 
ameter, and 1 in. long, which are 


the length of the uprights being 31% in, 
and the crosspiece connecting their 


lower ends a trifle longer than the 
width of the frame. These are put to- 
gether, as shown in Fig. 2, with small 
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brackets at the corners. A slot, % in. 
deep and 4 in. wide, is cut into the 
upper end of each upright to receive 
the trunnions on the mirror frame. 
Nuts are turned on the bolt ends 
tightly, to clamp the standard tops 
against the brass strips on the mirror 
frame. The cross strip at the bottom 
is clamped to the base by means of a 
bolt, 1144 in. long. The hole for this 
bolt should be exactly below the peep- 
hole in the mirror and run through one 
end of the baseboard, which is 34 in. 
thick, 2 in. wide and 10 in. long. 

At the opposite end of the base, 
place a sighting rod, which is made as 
follows: The rod is 1% in. in diameter 
and 8 in. long. The upper end is 
fitted with a piece of thick, white card- 
board, cut 14 in. in diameter and hav- 
ing a projecting shank 1 in. long, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The rod is placed in 
a 14-in. hole bored in the end of the 
baseboard, as shown in Fig. 2. To keep 
the rod from slipping through the hole 
a setscrew is made of a small bolt with 
the nut set in the edge of the base- 
board, as shown in Fig. 4. 

The tripod head is formed of a wood 
disk, 5 in. in diameter, with a hole in 
the center, and three small blocks of 
wood, 1 in. square and 2 in. long, nailed 
to the under side, as shown in Fig. 5. 
The tripod legs are made of light 
strips of wood, % in. thick, 1 in. wide 
and 5 ft. long. Two of these strips, 
nailed securely together to within 20 
in. of the top, constitute one leg. The 
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upper unnailed ends are spread to slip 
over the blocks on the tripod top. 
These ends are bored to loosely fit over 
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The Parts in Detail for Making the Tripods and the Shutter for Flashing 
the Light, and Diagram i 
to Direct the Light t 


pewine the Location of the Tripods 
rough the Shutter 


the headless nails driven part way into 
the block ends. One tripod leg is 
shown in Fig. 6. 

The screen, or shutter, is mounted 
on a separate tripod and is shown in 
Fig. 7. Cut out two slats, %@ in. thick, 
21% in. wide and 6 in. long, from hard 
wood, and taper both edges of these 
slats down to 3; in. Small nails are 
driven into the ends of the slats and 
the heads are filed off so that the pro- 
jecting ends will form trunnions for 
the slats to turn on. Make a frame of 
wood pieces, 34 in. thick and 21% in. 
wide, the opening in the frame being 
6 in. square. Before nailing the frame 
together bore holes in the side uprights 
for the trunnions of the slats to turn 
in. These holes are 134 in. apart. The 
frame is then nailed together and also 
nailed to the tripod top. The shutter 
is operated with a key very similar to 
a telegraph key. The construction of 
this key is shown in Fig. 7. A part of 
a spool is fastened to a stick that is 
pivoted on the opposite side of the 
frame. The key is connected to the 
slats in the frame with a bar and rod, 
to which a coil spring is attached, as 
shown in Fig. 8. Figure 9 shows the 
positions of the tripods when the in- 
strument is set to flash the sunlight 
through the shutter. The regular tele- 
graph code is used in flashing the light. 

To set the instrument, first turn the 
cardboard disk down to uncover the 
point of the sight rod, then sight 
through the hole in the mirror and ad- 
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just the sight rod so that the tip end 
comes squarely in line with the receiv- 
ing station. When the instrument is 
properly sighted, the shutter is set up 
directly in front of it and the card- 
board disk is turned up to cover the 
end of the sight rod. The mirror is 
then turned so that it reflects a beam 
of light with a small shadow spot 
showing in the center made by the 
peephole in the mirror, which is di- 
rected to fall on the center of the card- 
board sighting disk. It will be quite 
easy to direct this shadow spot to the 
disk by holding a sheet of paper 6 or 8 
in. in front of the mirror and following 
the spot on the paper until it reaches 
the disk. The flashes are made by 
manipulating the key operating the 
shutter in the same manner as a tele- 
graph key. 





Twine Cutter for Use at a Wrapping 
Counter 


A cutter for use at the wrapping 
counter in a drug or confectionery 
store may be easily 
made from a double- 
edged razor blade 
and a piece of thin 
board—a_ piece of 
cigar box will do. 
Cut the wood in the 
shape shown, with a 
protecting piece over 
the edge of the razor. 
Screws are turned through the holes in 
the blade and into a support on the 
paper holder or any other convenient 
plac:.—Contributed by T. F. Man- 
aghan, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Frosting Brass 


A very fine ornamental finish, re- 
sembling brushed work, may be applied 
to brass articles by boiling them ina 
caustic-potash solution, then rinsing 
in clear water, whereupon they are 
dipped into dilute nitric acid until the 
oxide is removed, then rinsed quickly 
and dried in sawdust. The surface 
should be lacquered while the metal 
is hot. 


A Cupboard-Door Spice-Box Shelf 


To keep the spice boxes in a handy 
place where they would be together 
and not behind larger articles on the 






































cupboard shelves, I made a special 
spice-box shelf, as shown, to hang on 
the inside of the cupboard door. The 
shelf swings out with the door as it 
opens, and is made of two bracket ends 
to which a bottom board and front 
crosspiece is nailed. The size of the 
shelf and its capacity are only limited 
by the space on the door.—Contrib- 
uted by Austin Miller, Santa Barbara, 
California. 





Starting a Siphon 


It is often necessary in a laboratory 
to siphon acids and poisonous liquids. 
If a pump is used there is always dan- 
ger of the liquid 
enterine ‘the 
pump and dam- 
aging it, and, be- 
sides, a pump is 
not handy for 
this purpose. To 
fill a siphon by 
suction from the 
mouth, great 
Cane mmuustuspe 
taken to keep 
from drawing the liquid into the mouth. 
One of the best ways to fill a siphon is 
to procure a large dropper and having 
pressed all the air out of the bulb in- 
sert the end in the siphon. Releasing 
the pressure on the bulb will cause it 
to draw the liquid into the siphon.— 
Contributed by Bedell M. Neubert, 
Newtown, Conn. 
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A Window-Seat Sewing Box 


The combined window seat and sew- 
ing box shown was made by using a 
shoe-packing box for the foundation. 




































































































































































A Window-Seat Workbox for Sewing Materials, 
Made of an Ordinary Shoe-Packing Box 


This was covered with matting and 
the edges and corners finished with 
wood strips, 1% in. thick and stained a 
cark red. Three trays were provided 
on the inside at the top part of the 
bex, each of the two upper ones oc- 
cupying one-fourth of the box open- 
ing and sliding on a pair of guides 
fastened to the sides of the box, while 
the lower tray is one-half the length 
of the box and slides on guides placed 
far enough below the upper trays to 
allow it to pass beneath these. The 
three trays were used for keeping sew- 
ing materials, such as buttons, hooks 
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The Spindles for the Spools are Made of Cotters 
Fastened with Screws in the Shelves 


and eyes, etc. When the trays are all 
moved to one end it gives access to 
the lower part of the box where the 
work or mending is kept out of sight. 

The inside of the cover is 114 in. 
deep and shelves are arranged for 


thread and silk spools on either side,. 


the center space being used for the 
shears, thimbles and scissors. The lit- 
tle shelves are made of two pieces, 
each half as wide as the depth of the 
box cover. The first half of the shelf 
is fastened in place, then a row of 
cotters attached with wood screws, 
whereupon the other half of the shelf 
is put in plece. The edges of the cover 
are rounded on the outside to make an 
attractive seat. 

While no dimensions are necessary, 
as the box can be of any size to suit 
the maker, it may be mentioned that 
the one shown is 28 in. long, 12 in. 
wide and 16 in, deep.—Contributed by 
R. B. Thomas, Lowell, Mass. 





Cutting a Glass Bottle 


It is sometimes necessary to cut a 
heavy glass bottle or cylinder. Four 
methods are in use. A carborundum 
disk having a thin 
edge, ) 1f kept “wet 
and rotated at a high 
speed, will cut heavy 
glass, but the cylin- 











der must | Die sted 
against the wheel 
very gently. A bet- 

















ter way is to make a 
file mark — clean, 
but not very deep—around the cylin- 
der and heat it with a long slender 
flame while slowly rotating the cylin- 
der all the time. It is very important 
that the gas flame should not spread 
over the surface of the glass, for it is 
only the file mark that should be 
heated. A mere glancing touch is suf- 
ficient. Usually the glass will crack 
off in a very clean cut, 

Sometimes a fine platinum wire is 
wound around in the file mark and 
heated by an electric current. Less 
common is the trick of wrapping a 
strand of yarn soaked in turpentine 
around the mark and burning it. The 
principle is the same in each case. The 
unequal heating of the glass causes it 
to break—Contributed by Harry H. 
Holmes, Richmond, Ind, 











To Clean Painted or Frescoed Walls 


Use a paste made of vinegar and 
paking soda with a small amount of 
salt added. The ingredients should be 
mixed in a large dish and applied to 
the wall with a cloth. The grease and 
fly specks as well as the carbon depos- 
its from kitchen smoke are quickly 
removed. ~The mixture is harmless. 
After the wall is thoroughly cleaned, 
it should be washed with warm water 
and soap, then dried with a cloth. 
The mixture works equally well on 
enameled baths and glass or white 
porcelain, 


Securing Papers in a Mailing Tube 


The illustrations show two methods 
of securing papers or photographs in 
a mailing tube. In Fig. 1 the mailing 
tube A is shown in cross section and 
the manner of running the string 
through the pasteboard walls illus- 
trated. The ends of the string are 
drawn up and tied over or under the 
label. If the label is pasted over the 
string or string ends as they are tied, 
it makes a sealed package which is 
rated as first-class matter. 

The second way is to run the cords 
_in a cross form through holes near 
the ends, as in Fig. 2, then tie the 
knots sas at BB. in each instance, 



















































































The String in Hither Case Prevents the Papers from 
Slipping Out of the Mailing Tube 


even if the papers fit the tube loosely, 
they will be held securely and can 
be easily extracted when the knots are 
untied. 
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Cooling Tube for a Laboratory Still 


A simple and very effective device 
to replace the cumbersome cooling or 
condensation coil of a still for the 







Method of Indenting the 
Walls of the Glass Tube 
and Its Application 
as a Still 


amateur’s laboratory 
made as follows: 

Procure an ordinary straight glass 
tube of fairly large diameter and heat 
it in the flame of an alcohol lamp with 
the use of a blowpipe or in a Bunsen 
burner with a very reduced flame so 
that only a small spot of the tube is 
brought to a red heat at one time. 
Then, with a previously pointed and 
charred stick of wood—a penholder, 
for instance—produce a small recess 
in the wall by pushing the charred 
end gently into the glowing part of 
the tube. This procedure is repeated 
until the whole tube is thus provided 
with small recesses, The indentations 
should be made in spiral lines around 
the tube, thus increasing the surface 
that is in contact with the cooling 
water. The operation of making the 
recesses is shown in Fig. 1. The walls 
of the recesses should have a regular 
and uniform slant. 

The tube thus produced can either 
be used as a rectifier (Fig. 2) above a 
vessel, for fractional distillation, be- 
cause it will allow the most volatile 
parts to pass out first, or as a con- 
denser, (Mice 3), the vatrangement or 
which needs no explanation. The 
amateur will find it much easier to 
make this tube than to coil a very long 
one. 


can be easily 
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A Comb Cleaner 


A good comb cleaner that does the 
work easily and quickly can be made 
from a worn-out varnish brush. The 
brush selected 
should not be 
over 2 in. wide; 
it should be 
thoreug ily 
| cleaned with 
r } IM} benzine and the 
Mees bristles cut to a 
bevel, as shown 
im the sketch. 
In use, brush across the comb parallel 
with the teeth, and the dirt between 
them will be easily removed.—Con- 
tributed by John V. Loeffler, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 








Scraping Off Surplus Water on a 
Grindstone 


When using a grindstone, an ample 
flow of water is desirable in order to 
insure good cutting, and the objection- 
able spattering may be overcome by 
fastening a piece of leather to the 
grindstone frame so that its edge will 
bear lightly upon the stone just be- 
low the point where the work is held. 
This will scrape off all surplus water 
from the grinding surface and prevent 
spattering.—Contributed by Thos. L. 
Parker, Wibaux, Mont. 





A Paper Drinking Cup 


The cup is readily made of a piece 
of paper 8 in. square. Lay the paper 
on a flat surface, turn the point A over 


WZ Fig.2 
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Several Cups can be Nested Together ana Carried in the 
Pocket or Hand Bag 


Fic.! 


to meet the point B and crease on the 
dotted line CD, Fig. 1, then. turn the 
corner D up to meet the line BC, Fig. 


2, making sure that the new edge DE 
is parallel with the lower edge and 
crease. Turn the corner C in the same 
manner, that is, fold it over to the 
point E and crease. Fold ‘the two 
corners at B outward and down, and 
crease, and the cup is complete as 
shown in Fig. 3.—Contributed by W. 
Douglas Matthews, Chappaqua, New 
York. 





Homemade Brush for Cleaning Uphol- 
stered Furniture 


A durable brush for cleaning uphol- 
stered furniture can be made in the 
following manner: Procure a piece of 
haircloth, which is made of horsehair 
woof and linen warp. Strips of hair- 
cloth, cut lengthwise and 13% in. wide, 
are laid out smooth on a table and a 
strip of wrapping paper, 1% in. wide, 
is firmly glued to one edge. When 
this has dried, take out the warp that 
is not covered by the paper. Brush 
the fringe of horsehair until it is 
Straight and even, and before com- 

















Brush Made of Strip of Upholsterers’ Haircloth with 
the Warp Removed and Fastened to a Handle 
mencing to wind, measure 6 in. from 
one end and glue this portion to the 
side of a strip of soft wood, 6 in. long, 
5g in, wide and yy in. thick. When 
dry, wind the glued length of hair- 
cloth and paper around the wood strip, 
applying glue to each separate turn 
of winding. The turns should be kept 
flush on the side that has been glued 
and the fringed part brushed and 

straight, 

The part to be glued to the handle 
must be perfectly even in its wind- 
ings and held firmly in place while the 
glue is hardening. The winding should 
be continued until the brush is 114 in. 
thick. 

The handle is made of a piece of 
wood, 14 in. long, 134 in. wide and %4 
in. thick. Wood that takes a cherry 
or mahogany stain is preferable. 
Shape it about as shown in the sketch 
and round off the edges. The part to 
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which the brush is to be attached must 
be given a light coat of glue. When 
that has dried, glue the back of the 
brush to it, and after the glue has hard- 
ened, glue a piece of gimp around the 
brush part, then drive upholsterers’ 
tacks into the gimp and wood, 3% in. 
apart. Stain and varnish the handle. 
The back of the handle can be used 
as a beater, and the brush for remov- 
ing the dust.—Contributed by Ger- 
tides bender, Utica, N.Y, 





Removing Calcium Deposits on Glass 


A good way to clean glass vessels 
in which hard water is boiled is to 
use the following mixture to remove 
not only the calcium deposits, but also 
rust or sulphur stains that may be 
present. The solution is a mixture of 
ammonia water and a few ounces of 


salt. This should be placed in the 
glass vessel and boiled until the 
deposits disappear. The ammonia 


water may be made of any strength by 
ciluting if necessary. 





A Cold-Chisel Guide 


When making long cuts with a cold 
chisel, it is almost impossible to guide 
the chisel edge along a line made with 
a scriber or pencil and have a straight 
cut. I find that it is much easier to 
use a guide, as shown in the sketch. 
The guide is made of a piece of wood, 
about 1 ft. long and 1% in. wide. A 
slot is cut in the center, wide enough 
to receive the chisel edge snugly, and 
about 9 in. long. The guide is clamped 


The Guide Makes It Easy 
to Follow along a Straight 
Line When Cutting with 
a Cold Chisel 





to the work, and the cold chisel slipped 
along in the slot as it is successively 
hit with a hammer.—Contributed by 
G. H. Holter, Jasper, Minn. 


Care of Paintbrushes 


When laying aside paintbrushes, the 
usual custom is to 
place them in water 
and then forget all 
about them until 
needed again, with 
the result that the 
water usually is 
found more or less 
evaporated and the 
brushes hardened. If 
a quantity of oil, A, 
is poured on the 
water B, it will pre- 
vent this evapora- 
tion and keep the brushes in good 
shape. 








Filter in a Pump Spout 


The sketch shows how to place an 
ordinary sponge in a pump spout, to 

filter out sand and dirt particles that 

may come up with the water as it 

is pumped: A wire is fastened in 
the sponge so 
that it can be 
easily taken out 
for washing. 
When washing 
the sponge give 
the pump handle 
a few strokes so that the dirt collected 
in the spout will be washed out. Do 
not press the sponge too tightly into 
the spout, as this will stop the flow of 
water.—Contribred by Chas. Home- 
wood, Waterloo, Iowa. 








Brcwn Stain for Wood 


Bichromate of potassium gives a 
lustrous, rich, light to dark brown stain 
on woods. The crystals are first dis- 
solved into a saturated solution, which 
is then diluted with water. The stained 
surface needs no rubbing, as the stain 
leaves the wood perfectly clear for 
any desired finish. The satinlike ap- 
pearance of wood treated by this stain 
cannot be produced with any of the 
pigment stains—Contributed by An- 
gust Meyer, 
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An Egg Boiler 


In boiling eggs the usual method of 
dropping the eggs from a spoon into 
the boiling water often results in a 








The Eggs are Prevented from Becoming Cracked and 
All are Easily Handled in One Operation 


burn, as well as in cracking of the eggs 
by the fall. In removing the eggs 
from the hot water and taking one out 
at a time, no two will be cooked alike. 
To overcome these difficulties I con- 
structed an egg boiler as illustrated. 

A pan was procured—tin or alumi- 
num as desired—about 1 in. deep and 
514 in. in diameter, and holes were 
drilled in the bottom having dimen- 
sions as shown. A handle was at- 
tached to the center with washers and 
nuts. The small ends of the eggs are 
set in the 1%4-in, holes and the whole 
pan set in a vessel of boiling water. 
When the boiling is completed, the 
entire lot of eggs are removed at the 
same time. As the device with its 
load of cooked eggs is quite pleasing 
in appearance, it may be set on a plate 
and the eggs served from it on the 
table-—Contributed by W. E. Crane, 
Cleveland, O. 





Removing Black Deposit on Bathtubs 


A good way to remove the black 
deposit left on bathtubs by the water 
is to use a strong solution of sulphuric 
acid, The acid should be poured on 
the discolored enameled surface and 
washed around with a cloth. The acid 
should not touch the hands so it is best 
to use a stick to move’ the’ “cloth. 
Neither should it be allowed to touch 
the metal parts, but if this happens, no 
harm will result if it is quickly rubbed 
off with a cloth and water then 
applied. 


In using this acid never pour water 
into the acid, but always pour the acid 
into the water.—Contributed by Loren 
Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 





A Stocking-Stretcher Form 


A simple as well as inexpensive 
device for preventing the shrinking of 
stockings, more particularly those of 
children, after they have been washed, 
thus saving great wear and tear on the 
fabrics and increasing their length of 
life, is shown in the illustration. The 
stretcher can be made by anyone, a 
knowledge of woodcraft or art being 
unnecessary. If used, the device will 
prove to effect quite a saving in 
money, labor and worry in the course 
of a year, 

Place a new and unused stocking, 
that properly fits the foot, flat on a 
heavy piece of cardboard or a wood 
board, if desired, and mark an outline 
of the stocking on the board with a 
pencil, Cut out the design with a pen- 
knife or heavy pair of scissors and 
smooth the edges. A design having 









The Spring of the Two Parts 
Tends to Hold the Yarn and 
Keep It from Shrinking 


the same shape and size as the stock- 
ing results. Duplicate boards can be 
easily made. Place a spool, such as 
used to hold the finest silk thread, near 
the upper end of the first form and on 
top of this place the second, Then 
drive a nail through the boards and 
spool and clinch it, or better still, use 


a small bolt. When the stockings are 
washed and the dampness wrung out 
as well as possible, stretch them over 
the boards and hang them up to dry. 
They will retain their shape and are 
easily ironed.—Contributed by Wm. 
P, Kennedy, Washington, D. C. 


Stick Holder for a Chopping Block 


Having a lot of branch wood, from 
1% in, to 1 in. in diameter, to saw, and 
not wishing to bother with a sawbuck, 
I rigged up a chopping block, as shown 
in the sketch, by fastening a piece of 
board to one side of the block with 











SSS 
The Notched Board Fastened to the Chopping Block 
Turns It into a Sawbuck 
stall las ‘screws. -The piece to be 
sawed was laid across the block in the 
notch. If the piece is held down on 
the block with one foot, the wood 1s 
very easily sawn.—Contributed by 
Wilfred B. Sylvester, Reading, Mass. 





Cleaning Gold and Platinum 


A good way to clean gold or plat- 
inum jewelry is to first brush with 
soapsuds, then dust magnesia powder 
over the article and allow it todry. A 
few rubs with a cloth makes the 
article shine with great luster. As 
magnesia powder is highly inflam- 


mable, it must be kept away from fire. 


A Twine Spool 


The pieces of twine used in tying 
parcels delivered to a residence are 
either thrown away or tied together 
and wound into a ball for future use. 
The method I use for keeping the 
pieces of twine is to wind them over 
a discarded photographic-film spool. 
‘The spool was slipped on a finishing 
nail driven into the wall. The crank 
for turning the spool was made of a 
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piece of wire, bent as shown and slipped 
into the slot end of the spool. One 
end of the first piece of string was tied 


The Film Spool as It is Attached 
toa Wall,and the Crank 
for Turning It 
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to the core and then wound around it, 
the next }piece tied to the first and 
wound up, and so on, as the strings 
were taken from the packages from 
time to time, When a string is needed 
for any purpose I always know where 
to find it, and it is easier to take it 
from the spool than from a ball.—Con- 
tributed by W. Resseguie, Susque- 
hanna, Pa. 





Reinforcing Chair Bottoms 


Embossed-leather-board chair bot- 
toms can be made as serviceable as 
leather in the following manner: Turn 
the chair upside down and fill the hol- 
low beneath the seat with excelsior, 
soft rags or fine shavings, then nail a 
W4-in. wood bottom over the filling 
with brads. Make the wood bottom 
14 or 34 in. larger than the opening. 
It will thus not be seen, and the seat 
will last as long as the chair—Con- 
tributed by J. H. Sanford, Pasadena, 
California. 





A Novelty Chain 


An inexpensive chain for hanging 
painted glass panels, transparencies or 
photographs can be made by joining 
paper clips together to form the links. 
A box of 100 clips will make a chain 
about 10 ft. long. Such a chain can 
be made in a few minutes and a length 
of 10 ft. will hold about 4 Ib. 
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The Paper-Clip Links may be Joined to Makea Chain 
of Any Desired Length 
If the chain is to be used for hold- 
ing photographs, each inner loop end 
is bent out slightly. 
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Closet Holders for Linen 


A combination drawer and shelf for 
a linen closet is much better than a 
shelf or a drawer. It is constructed 
in the manner of a drawer with sides 
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The Holder can be Pulled Out Like a Drawer and is 
as Accessible as a Shelf : 


and a back, the front being open and 
the ends of the sides cut rounding. A 
clip is attached to the under side of 
the bottom, near the front edge, to 
provide a means for pulling out the 
holder. 

Sheets, towels, table cloths, nap- 
kins, etc., can be neatly piled on the 
holder and can be seen without dig- 
ging down to the bottom. It has the 
advantage over the shelf that it can 
be pulled out without anything fall- 
ing off, and the linen on the back part 
can be easily reached as well as that 
in front. The closet may contain as 
many holders as is necessary and 
should be provided with a door for 
keeping out dust.—Contributed by H. 
A. Sullwold, St. Paul, Minn. 





Preserving Dry Batteries 


The life of dry batteries, which are 
to be used in wet or damp places, may 
be considerably lengthened by being 
treated in the following manner: 

The batteries are placed in glass jars 
a little wider and higher than them- 
selves. A layer of dry sawdust is 
placed in the bottom, for the battery 
(Oeresi OW, sali) the cidessares packed 
with sawdust to within 14 in. of the 
top. Waterproof wires are connected 
to the binding posts and melted 
paraffin poured over the battery to the 
top. or thejar. he carbousandszine 
terminals should be marked to avoid 
trouble when connecting several cells 
together. Batteries “treated in) iis 


manner are waterproof and can be 
submerged in water if necessary.— 
Contributed by Olaf Tronnes, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 





A Cleaner for Brass 


In some recent laboratory experi- 
ments the following solution was found 
to cleanse brass very quickly without 
harm to the hands or the metal. An 
ounce of alum was put into a pint of 
boiling water and the solution rubbed 
on the brass with a cloth. Stains as 
well as tarnish were quickly removed. 
The solution is inexpensive and easily 
prepared. — Contributed by Loren 
Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Homemade Graduate 


If a certain quantity of liquid is to 
be frequently measured out, it is best 
to) ~haye™ "a, sraduate 
marked for this amount 
without any other mark- 
ings upon it. To make 
a graduate for this pur- 
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POSse,, Procure as pickleumn\aaas VS 
Om olive bottlemots tnewes| as a 
type shown in the draw- N 
ine "and @nlewas vertical BEN 
lime, “A, on each sides} —an 72 
These lines should be at \ 
least 4g in. wide. Place XN 
the bottle on a level sur- ae 
X 


face and pour in the S 
amount desired to be 
measured. Mark on each vertical line 
with a lead pencil and connect this 
mark or marks with lines, filed as 
shown at BB.—Contributed by James 
M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Mending a Break in Felt 


A good way to mend partially 
broken felt or a. felt hat is to: holdea 
lighted match under the break and 
smooth out the crevice with the 
hand. The shellac in the felt is melted 
by the heat and runs together, mend- 
ing the felt in such a way that the 
break is hardly noticeable. This 
method may also be used to mend felt 
articles in the laboratory. 
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Imitating Ebony on Oak 


The wood is immersed for 48 hours 
in a warm solution of alum and 
sprinkled several times with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One part of logwood 
of the best quality is boiled with 10 
parts of water, then it is filtered 
through linen and the liquid evapo- 
rated at a low temperature until its 
volume is reduced by one-half. To 
every quart of this bath are added 10 
to 15 drops of a saturate of soluble 
indigo entirely neutral in reaction. 

Smaller pieces may be steeped for a 
time in this solution, then the wood is 
rubbed with a saturated and filtered 
solution of verdigris in warm, concen- 
trated acetic acid, and this operation 
continued until a black color of the 
_ desired intensity is obtained. The oak 
wood dyed in this manner is very simi- 
lar to real ebony. 





Tongue Holder for a Boy’s Wagon 


To prevent any mishap when coast- 
ing in a boy’s play wagon fasten the 
tongue with a coil spring so that it 
will be kept in a vertical position. The 
tongue is always out of the way when 
it is not used for drawing the wagon. 
The spring is only strong enough to 
hold the tongue, so that when this is 
used for pulling there is little or no 
tendency of the spring to draw the 
tongue upward. The coil spring is 





Holder for the Wagon Tongue to Keep It ina 
Vertical Position When Not in Use 
fastened with one screweye in the 
tongue and one in the front axle-—Con- 
tributed by Wm. F. Benson, Brockton, 

Massachusetts, 





Gluing Small Mitered Frames 


The mechanic who attempts to fasten 
a mitered frame in the home work- 
shop usually comes to grief. This is 


FRAME S 


FRAME 


Clamp for Holding the Corner of a Frame While 
Gluing and Fastening the Mitered Joint 

due to lack of proper facilities for hold- 
ing the frame straight and out of wind, 
and for clamping or drawing the miter 
joint together after the glue has been 
applied. The little device shown in 
the sketch, if properly made and used, 
does away with the usual difficulties 
and annoyances. It consists of a tri- 
angular block of wood with raised 
strips on the two edges that make the 
right angle, and the clamping piece 
with the wood screw through the cen- 
ter on the long side. The raised strips 
are made somewhat thinner than the 
frame to be fastened, as the clamping 
piece should bear on the frame and not 
on the strips; the function of the strips 
being to hold the frame square. The 
triangular block should be large 
enough to take the corner of the frame 
and leave room enough for the wood 
screw that holds it in place on the 
block. Four of these blocks will be 
necessary and they should be used in 
conjunction with pinch dogs. These 
dogs come in different sizes and may 
be purchased at supply stores or made 
as shown. The outside of the legs 
should be straight and parallel and the 
inside tapered so as to draw the joint 
together, 

When a joint is ready to be glued, a 
piece of paper is placed on the block 


under the joint to keep it from stick- 
ing. Apply the glue and push the two 
sides into the corner formed by the 


raised strips, the dog is then driven in, 


lightly and the clamping piece screwed 
down tightly, and if the miter has been 
properly cut, a nice close-jointed and 
square corner will be the result— 
Contributed by J. Shelly, Brooklyn, 
New York, 





Handle Attachment for a Sickle 


For cutting around flower beds or 
bushes and in close places I find that 
an extension handle for a sickle is 






The Extension Handle 
Makes It Much Easier 
to Control the Sickle in 
Cutting around Obstacles 





quite an assistance. The auxiliary 
handle is bound to the sickle handle 
with wire at the ends and is further 
fastened with a screw in the center. 
The arrows show the directions in 
which the hands should be moved in 
working the sickle—Contributed by 
Ay oy Lhomas “Gordon..Can- 





A Clothesline for Small Goods 
Handkerchiefs 


and small pieces 


included in the week’s laundry are 
usually quite troublesome to hang 
with the larger pieces, and for this 





Line and Holders are Always Together 
and can be Washed as the Clothes 


reason I constructed a special line for 
the small goods. A line was cut to 
fit between two porch posts and a hook 
made of galvanized wire tied to each 
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end, staples being driven into the posts 
to receive them. Three or four wire 
grips were formed and attached to the 
line. It was only necessary, to draw 
the corner of a handkerchief into the 
grip as it was wrung out, placing sev- 
eral in each grip. The line with its 
load was then carried out and attached 
between the porch posts. This made 
it unnecessary to look through the 
clothes for the small articles. It also 
prevented chilling the fingers and no 
pins were needed.—Contributed by 
R. D. Livingston, Hopkinton, Iowa. 





Automatically Controlled Ice-Box 
Lights 


Often the ice box is placed in a dark 
closet or some out-of-the-way place, 
and it is almost impossible to locate 
articles already in the box or put 
others away without considerable in- 
convenience on account of the lack of 
proper light. This difficulty can be 
easily overcome by mounting a small 
electric lamp in each of the different 
compartments of the box, which will 





Fic.t Fig.2 
The Lamps will be Automatically Lighted When 


the Door of the Ice Box is Opened 
be automatically lighted when the lid 
of the box is raised or the door opened. 
The circuit through the lamp is con- 
trolled by a special switch mounted in 
such a way that its contacts are open 
when the doors and lid of the box are 
closed. A diagram of the circuit is 
given in Fig. 1, which shows three 
lamps, each controlled by a separate 
switch, connected in parallel to a bat- 
tery of several dry cells. The lamps 
should be of low voltage and need not 
be very high in candlepower. The 
number of cells needed in the battery 
will depend upon the voltage of the 
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lamps. The voltage of the battery and 
the rated voltage of the lamps should 
be approximately the same. 

A special switch that will serve the 
- above purpose is shown in Fig. 2. It 
consists of two pieces of spring brass, 
A and B, about % in. wide, bent into 
the forms shown. These pieces are 
mounted in a recess cut in the jamb of 
the door or lid in such a way that the 
itecrena oi the piece A is held away 
from the piece B when the door or lid 
is closed. When the lid of the box or 
the door is open the two springs come 
in contact and the lamp lights; upon 
closing the lid or door the contact is 
broken and the lamp goes out. 

A good quality of rubber-insulated 
copper wire should be used in making 
the connections, and all parts should 
be as well protected from moisture 
and the possibilities of mechanical 
abuse as possible. It would be best to 
tape the lamps in the sockets with a 
piece of friction tape so as to prevent 
moisture getting into the socket and, 
perhaps, shortening the lamp. A short 
piece of brass tubing can be mounted 
around the lamp to protect it mechan- 
ically. Be sure to place the batteries 
where they will be kept dry. 





A Bottle-Cap Lifter 


To remove the crimped bottle cover 
so extensively used requires a special 
lifter, the cork- 
screw being of 
little use for this 
purpose. When 
a cap-cover re- 
mover is not at hand, pre- 
pare a pocketknife in the 
manner shown, and it 
makes an excellent sub- 
stitute. It only requires a small notch 
filed in the heel of the blade, which 
does not interfere with the ordinary 
use of the knife in the least—Contrib- 
uted by John V. Loeffler, Evansville, 
‘Indiana. 








@Ants may be effectively aestroyed by 
placing a coop with a chicken in it over 
the hill. 


A Mechanical Bicycle Horn 


The body of the horn A is made of 
metal, about 3 in. in diameter, with a 
screw cover. The shaft B, to which is 
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The Horn is Sounded 
by Making Connections with 
the Moving Surface of*the Tire 





attached a driving pulley, C, and a 
ratchet wheel, D, is fitted in holes 
drilled through the diameter of the 
body. The diaphragm E is clamped, 
between the edge of the body and the 
cover, on a seat made of rubber rings, 
F, and carries a contact device, G, that 
is riveted to its center. The diaphragm 
should be set so that the contact wil} 
touch the ends of the ratchets. 

A metal cone is fastened in an open- 
ing cut in the center of the cover, over 
the diaphragm. The back of the body 
is fitted with a bracket for attaching 
it to the front fork on a bicycle. The 
lever H carries an idler pulley which 
is forced against the bicycle tire and 
the pulley C by means of a cord, J. 

Adjusting the diaphragm contact on 
the ratchet wheel will change the tone 
of the horn.—Contributed by P. Mertz, 
Jamiaicars Lay 1. 





Retarder for Plaster of Paris 


When it is desired to lengthen the 
time of setting after preparing plaster 
of Paris, dissolve lyvoz. of citric acid 
in water used for mixing 100 lb. of 
plaster, and it will retard the setting 
for about three hours. 


An Inkwell Stopper 


A good way to keep an inkwell of 
the type shown in 
the sketch clean is 
to place a marble 
over the opening. 
The marble keeps 
out flies and dust, is 
easily rolled aside 
and is no obstacle to 
the pen entering the 
well, — Contributed 

y by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 








A Grass Rake 

This adaptation of an ordinary iron 
rake for use on a lawn was the outcome 
of not having a lawn rake at hand. 
Two spools, each 114 in. in diameter, 
were procured and one forced on each 
end tooth of the rake. The spools were 
forced on the teeth just far enough to 
allow the rake to slide on the ground 





The Spools Prevent the Teeth from Injuring the 
Grass Roots as the Rake Passes over the Ground 


~ 


and prevent the other teeth from dig- 
ging out the grass. The end of the 
spools may be rounded and smoothed 
so that they will slide easily on the 
ground.—Contributed by H. E. Gray, 
Montclair, N. J. 





A Staple Puller 


A very simple way to pull a staple 
is to use the 
claws of an ordi- 
nary carpenter’s 
hammer and a 
nail, as shown in 
the sketch. The 
staple can be re- 





moved quickly 
without being 
bent, and no 


damage to the material into which it 
was driven will result. 
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To Remove Acid Stains from Cloth 


Apply pearlash directly to the stain, 
allowing it to set a minute or two, 
then boil the article in soap water for 
several minutes. The method is harm- 
less and inexpensive, and can be used 
by anyone, 





Repairing Rocker on a Chair 


The tenons on the posts of a rocking 
chair being broken off so close to the 
rocker sathateagt 
was impossible 
Coutm@a emt ae 
ordinary repairs, 
four window- 
shade - roller 
brackets were 
used in the fol- 
lowing manner: 





The 
straightened so that it would lie flat 
and two brackets were used on the end 


metal was 


of each post. This made a neat and 
strong repair—Contributed by Chas. 
Schmidt, Baltimore, Md. 





Electric-Lamp Reflector for a Target 


An ordinary 1-lb. coffee can may be 
quickly fashioned into a most effective 
reflector for an electric bulb. The light 
is projected upon 
the target while 
the marksman’s 
eyes are shielded. 
Of course, this 
device can be 
used for other 
purposes. 

Tatsercarnets 
shaped into a re- 
flector. by cut- 
ting it open along one side with a pair 
of snips, then following the circum- 
ference of the bottom halfway around 
on each side. Bend the flaps outward 
as far as desired and cut a hole in the ~ 
bottom just large enough to insert the 
bulb, as shown.—Contributed by Burke 
Jenkins, Port Washington, L. I. 
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C@Linoleum may be renewed by apply- 
ing floor wax in liquid form, —. 


Making Small Taps 


The owner of a private workshop has 
need for taps and occasionally wishes 
to make them, not because they are 
cheaper, but for the sake of experience 
or to get some special thread. In cut- 
ting the flutes, whether it be by hand or 
in a shaper, it is a good plan to give the 
flutes an angle, that is, to cut them, not 
parallel with the axis of the tap, but at 
an angle of 5 to 15 deg. with the center 
line. This makes the tap cut easier, 
giving it a wedge action instead of just 
simply pushing the metal off. The 
same method applies to counterbores 
and countersinks, which, when so 
made, take less power to drive. 





Sink a Substitute for a Dishpan 


On special occasions when company 
is entertained or in large families, it is 
almost impossible to wash all the 
dishes in an or- 
dinary dishpan; 
in fact, the large 
platters will not 
go in at all, so I 
devised the. fol- 
lowing method 
as a_ substitute 
for a larger pan. 

A tin disk was 
cut from the top 
of a tomato can with a can opener so as 
to be as round as possible, then a piece 
of cheesecloth was folded into an even 
square, the disk placed in the center 
and all four corners of the cloth drawn 
over to the center of the disk. A nail 
was driven through the center of the 
disk, to make a hole, through which 
a string was drawn with the nail and 
tied to it to form a loop on the head. 
This is used to stop the sink drain. 

When this is put over the drain out- 
let the sink may be used as a dishpan. 
The same result could be obtained a 
little better with a piece of an old rub- 
ber boot or rubber coat, but usually 
this material is not at hand, and the 
cheesecloth will do almost as well. 
—Contributed by Hannah Jennings, 
Chicago. 
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How to Make Small Coil Springs 


Procure a nut, having a small thread 
that will admit the size of the wire to 
be used in making the spring, Cut a 





small notch to the depth of the thread 
where the thread starts, and procure a 
smooth rod that will pass snugly 
through the threads of the nut. Shape 
one end of the rod to fit a carpenter’s 
brace, if there is no drill chuck at hand, 
and drill a hole in the other end to 
admit one end of the spring wire. 

Bend the wire at right angles and 
insert the end in the hole. Place the 
end of the rod in the nut, which should 
be gripped in a vise, and turn the rod, 
at the same time seeing that the wire 
is guided into the notch cut at the start 
of the thread. The wire will follow the 
thread of the nut and make a perfect 
spring of an even opening throughout 
its length. Closed or open coils can be 
made by using a nut having the proper 
number of threads——Contributed by A. 
Spencer, Kinston, N. C. 





A Pruning-Saw Guard 


The double-edged pruning saw with 
coarse teeth on one side and fine on the 
other would be far more widely used, 
if it were not for the fact that the un- 
used edge so often injures the bark of 
the trunk when the saw is being used. 
A very satisfactory guard may be 
quickly made of a brass curtain rod 
by prying it apart slightly at the seam 
and cutting a suitable length to fit over 





The Teeth on the Unused Edge are Covered with a 
Piece of Brass Curtain Rod 

the edge, as shown in the sketch. This 

will cling to the saw blade by its own 

tension—Contributed by James H. 

Brundage, Katonah, N. Y, 
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Motion pictures are made and repro- 
duced by means of a camera and pro- 
jector, each having a similar mechan- 
ism that would seem entirely too com- 
plicated for the 
average person 
to construct at 
home, yet a cor- 
respon d- 
Ci tan0 tee tele 
Nei-c ke 1 o- 
deon has de- 
vised a simple 
rotary cylinder 
shutter that can 
be substituted 
for the compli- 
Caled aapra ties. 
While this sim- 
ple cylinder 
shutter is not 
claimed to be 
non - infringing 
on existing patents, yet, as it has no 
commercial value, there would be no 
objection on this score. The instru- 
ments described are nothing more than 
toys, and if the amateur photographer 
can secure a few dozen feet of ani- 
mated photographs about the home 
that are dear to his heart, and repro- 
duce them on a screen, it will have 
served its purpose. The camera and 
projector described uses standard film, 
1% in. wide, with perforations every 


35 in. 


The ordinary hand camera for mak- 
ing still pictures consists of a light- 









































































































































Fig. 1 


The Camera 


Home- Made Motion- Picture 
Camera and Projector 


IN THREE PARTS— PART I 


By CHARLES FRANK 








tight box with a lens at one end and a 
sensitized plate or film at the other. 
The motion-picture camera (Fig. 1) is 
nothing more than a hand camera with 
a mechanical device for stepping a long 
roll of film through a space in the focal 
plane of the lens at a speed of about 16 
pictures a second, and stopping the — 
film long enough to make the requisite 
exposure on each division. The first 
thing to consider is the lens. A lens 
having ordinary speed for a hand cam- 
era, and one with about 3-in. focal 
length will give satisfactory results. - 
If one does not care to purchase a lens, 
a small 11-in. or 2-in. reading glass can 
be used, if it is stopped down, or a lens 
may be taken from a hand camera. 
The width of the camera from front to 
back (W, Fig. 2) must be determined 
by the focal length of the lens. The 
dimensions given in the drawing are: 
only approximate, and they can be 
changed if the camera is to be used in 
making an extra long film negative. 
The roll of unexposed film (A, Fig. 
2) is placed on a small shaft between 
U-shaped bearings, made of sheet metal 
and screwed to the top board of the 
camera. The lens B is set in the front 
board at a point 4 in. below the top. If 
a large roll of film is to be used, this 
distance must be greater to allow room 
for the film roll in the top of the cam- 
era. The cylinder C, which acts as a 
shutter and intermittent movement, re- 
volves directly behind and in the path 
of the light passing through the lens. 
Partitions, DD, are set in grooves cut 
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in the boards, forming the sides of the 
camera. These partitions are to keep 
the light, which may be diffused from 
the lens, from striking the film at either 
side of the shutter, and at the same 
time acting as guides for the film at the 
rear end of the camera. Their edges 
at the back are covered with black vel- 
vet. The back of the box is a hinged 
door, rabbeted on all edges, and open- 
ing at the side to allow the insertion 
and removal of the film, and also act- 
ing as a guide for the film when closed. 
A strip of black velvet, E, a little wider 
than the film, is pasted to the inside 
surface of the door, so that it bears 
lightly against the back edges of the 
partitions DD. The film passes be- 
tween the edges of the partitions and 
the velvet on the door with some fric- 
tion, which keeps it from moving ex- 
cept when pulled through with the 
roller shutter. A wire-staple guide, 
F, is fastened in the lower partition, 
through which the end of the film is 
passed before closing the door. The 
film as it is run through drops in folds 
in the bottom of the box. 

The rotary cylinder shutter is the 
heart of the machine and should be 
made well and strictly according to the 
dimensions. The detail of this part is 
shown in Fig. 3. A rectangular open- 
ing is mortised through one of its 
diameters to admit light on the film 
when in certain positions. The cylin- 
der is of wood with a 14-in. steel rod 
inserted in the center of each end for 
axles. A small grooved pulley (G, Fig. 
2), about 1 in. in diameter, is fastened 
to the outer end of one of these rods. 
The cylinder is revolved by a round 
belt from a drive wheel, H, 3 or 3% in. 
in diameter and turned by the aid of a 
crankpin. Owing to the backward ro- 
tation of the cylinder, the belt must be 
crossed between the drive wheel H, 
and the pulley G. The projections or 
sprockets, Fig. 3, must be accurately 
set at a distance of % in. from the 90- 
deg. point, using the center of the mor- 
tised hole as a base. These projec- 
tions can be pins or small staples, but 
they must not be over 7g in. in size. 
The base of the sprockets must fit the 


hole in the film snugly, but the points 
should be slightly rounding, so that 
they will easily enter the perforations. 
When the upper sprocket, which is ap- 
proaching the film, engages a perfora- 
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Fig. 2— Details of Camera 


tion, just below the upper partition, it 
will carry the film downward until the 
sprocket disengages from the perfora- 
tion at the lower partition. The dis- 
tance of travel must be exactly 34 in., 
as that is the height of each picture. 
The cylinder requires some adjustment 
to meet this condition; therefore the 
axles are made to revolve in holes 
bored in two strips of wood, JJ, which 
can be moved forward or backward to 
obtain the proper distance from the film. 
To allow for this movement, the axles 
pass throuch slots cut in the sides of 
the camera box instead of round holes. 
The strips JJ are fastened temporarily 
and when the correct position for the 
cylinder is found, they are permanently 
fastened to the box. Grooves, K, are 
cut through the black velvet and into 
the back of the door to allow a space. 
for the sprockets to pass through freely. 
The inside of the box should be painted 
a dead black, and black paper pasted 
on all corners and joints. Black velvet 
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is pasted in the rabbet of the door to 
insure a light-tight joint when the door 
is closed. The cylinder shutter is also 
painted a dead black inside and out. 












































Fig. 3— Details of Shutter 


film immediately behind it through the 
mortised hole. The sprockets or cylin- 
der does not touch the film while the 
exposure is being made, but as the hole 
turns toward a perpendicular position, 
the sprockets catch the perforations of 
the film and it moves down % in. Just 
as sce as -e sprockets disengage the 
hilmsvycee ter exposes the next sec- 
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A Swimming Raft 


Swimming is learned only by expe- 
rience and to get this experience one 
must not be afraid to trust himself in 
the water. This is sometimes accom- 
plished by the use of a swimming raft 
or water wings. As the water wings 


need to be inflated frequently, I made 
a swimming raft instead, in the fol- 





Plan of Raft 


lowing manner: Two logs, about 6 or 
7 ft. long and about 8 in. in diameter, 
were fastened together with large 
nails, as shown in the illustration, and 


tion of film, and so on as rapidly as 
the cylinder is turned, but the average 
should be about 16 pictures per second. 

A view finder must be supplied so 
the field covered by the lens can be de- 
termined. Such a finder is made of 
two pieces of metal, L and M, bent L- 
shaped and fastened to the top of the 
camera box. One of the pieces (L) 
has a rectangular opening 1 in. wide 
and 34 in. high, and the other (M) is 
drilled with a %-in. drill, the distance 
between the two pieces being the focal 
length of the lens. One eye applied 
to the 4%-in. hole in the piece M will 
see through the rectangular hole in the 
piece L about the same field as covered 
by the lens. The pieces should be ac- 
curately placed and fastened on the 
box when the camera is set, so that the 
lens will throw the same portion of the 
picture on the space where the film 
passes as will be seen through the 
finder. 


a piece of burlap or other strong ma- 
terial was nailed across the center with 
slack enough for it to be partially sub- 
merged. 

The middle of the band, its depth, 
etc., can be adjusted to suit the user. 
Be sure to remove all the roughness of 
the logs and boards with a rasp and 
sandpaper.—Contributed by W. P. 
Johnston, Sumner, II. 





Removing Finger Marks on Books 


Dampen a piece of wash leather and 
use it to rub pumice on the spot to be 
cleaned. Brush off the pumice and 
rub again with a piece of dry wash 
leather. 





Tightening a Tennis Net 


Anyone who has ever played tennis 
will readily see the advantage of the 
net-tightening device shown, in prefer- 
ence to the old method of pulling the 
net tight by hand. All that is neces- 
sary to make the device is 1 ft. of or- 
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dinary gas or water pipe, 8 or 10 in. of 
¥g-in. iron bar, and two twenty-penny 
nails. The posts generally used are 6 
by 6 in. About 4 in. from the top of 
the post bore a 1-in. hole, parallel with 
the direction the rope is to run. On 
the inside surface of the post bore four 
Y4-in. holes. 

Drill a %-in. hole 1 in. from one end 
of the pipe, and a 14-in. hole 1 in. from 
the other end. Put the iron bar in the 
14-in. hole, tie the rope around the pipe 
and bar at A and wind. With the 
leverage of the iron bar one can readily 
pull the net to any desired tightness. 
After the net is drawn in position, put 
one of the nails through the 14-in. hole 





Tightener on Post 


in the pipe and the other in one of the 
%-in. holes in the post.—Contributed 
by Wm. S. Looper, Gainesville, Ga. 





Holding Fishing-Rod Joints Together 


The addition of two or three screw- 
eyes properly placed in a jointed fish- 
ing rod of the ordinary type will prove 
decidedly worth while, as the joints will 
often pull out easily when they should 
not and stick tightly when they should 
pull apart. 

Assemble the rod and bore small 
holes through the brass sockets into the 
joints as shown in Fig. 1 and place 
some screweyes into the holes. Mark 
the joints so that the holes in the joints 
and holes in the brass sockets will al- 
ways be in the same position. 

The screweyes prevent the joints 
from pulling out when an effort is made 
to free the line from some object in 
which it has become entangled. They 





also act as guides for the line. Should 
the joints fit too tightly, scrape the 
ends until they slip easily into the sock- 
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Screweye in Joint 


ets, as the screweyes will hold them 
properly, even if they fit a little loose 
after the scraping. ; 





Roller Skate on a Bicycle Wheel 


When the front tire on a bicycle 
will not hold and needs to be taken to 
Al ere Peat 
shop, _ strap 
or tie a roller 
skate to the 
rim of the 
wheel, as 
shown, and 
no trouble 
will be experienced in wheeling or 
riding the bicycle to the sliop.—Con- 
tributed by K. Chase Winslow, Eliza- 
beth NN» |3 








Rope Oarlocks 


Having considerable trouble because 
of breaking of oarlocks, I devised a suc- 
cessful way by which the difficulty was 








—————— 


Mil 


overcome. 


The device is extremely 
simple and is nothing more than a 
piece of rope fastened to the gunwale 
as shown in the sketch.—Contributed 
by Arthur L. Chetlain. Rogers Park, 
Illinois, 
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Home-Made Motion-Picture Camera and Projector 
IN THREE PARTS—PART II 


Developing 


After having exposed the film in the 
camera, the next steps are to develop 
and make a positive film from the nega- 
tive. The developing and exposing of 
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_Fig. 4—Cross Arms with Pins 


the film for the positive are the same 
as in ordinary photography for making 
negatives and lantern slides, the only 
difference being in the apparatus for 
handling the long films. One of the 
simplest ways of developing a long 
film is to use a large tray in connection 
with a cross arm having upright pins 
around which the film is wrapped in 
a continuous spiral. A film 100 ft. long 
would require a tray 18 by 22 in., with 
pins set in the cross arm about 3% in. 
apart. This method of developing is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

A long film can be developed in a 
small tray by using two flanged wheels 
or spools mounted on a frame (Fig. 5) 
that holds them directly above the 
liquid in the tray. The spools have a 
wood core or center with metal sides of 
sufficient diameter to take in the length 
of film to be developed: One end of 
the undeveloped film is attached to one 
spool and then wound upon it, then the 
other end is passed through the guides, 
gelatine side down, and fastened to the 
other spool. “the film» is, first run 
slowly through a water bath until it is 
thoroughly saturated, then it is passed 
through the developing solution again 
and again until the proper density is se- 
ctired. The trays can be easily re- 
moved and others substituted for fixing, 
washing, hardening and soaking, the 
film being passed through each solution 
in the same manner. Before develop- 


ing either negative or positive film, 
small test strips should be run through 
the solution so that the proper timing 
and treating of the full-length strip will 
correspond to the test strip. 

A reel should be prepared for drying 
the film. This can be made of small 
slats placed around two disks to form 
a drum (Fig. 6) about 11% ft. in diame- 
ter and 2% ft. long. After the film has 
been passed through the various solu- 
tions and is ready for drying, it is 
wound spirally around on the slats with 
the gelatine side out, and the whole 
hung up to dry. 

Printing 

The printing to make the transpar- 
ency is accomplished by a very simple 
arrangement. The negative and posi- 
tive films must be drawn through a 
space admitting light while their gela- 
tine surfaces are in close contact. A 
box may be constructed in several 
ways, but the one shown in Fig. 7 il- 
lustrates the necessary parts and their 
relative positions. 

The sprocket: A is placed directly 
back.of the opening B which may be 
regulated to admit the proper light. 
The sprocket can be purchased from a 























Fig. 5— Developing Long Films 


moving-picture stock house cheaply, 
but if the builder so desires, one can be 
made from wood turned up about 1 in, 


in diameter, or so that the circumfer- ° 


ence will receive sprockets at points 3; 
in. apart.. The sprockets are made of 
metal pins driven into the wood. Two 
rows of them are placed around the 
wood cylinder about 11% in. apart. 

The cylinder is provided with a small 
metal shaft at each end which turns 
in round holes or bearings in the sides 
of the box. One of the shafts should 
project through the side of the box and 
have a grooved wheel, C, attached. 
The sprocket cylinder is driven by a 
smaller grooved wheel or pulley, D, to 
which a crank is attached for turning. 
The relative sizes of these wheels are 
determined by the speed of the expos- 
ure and the kind of light used. A 3-in. 
or 4-in. wheel on the cylinder sprocket 
shaft, driven by a pulley about 1 in. in 





























Fig. 6— Drying Reel 


diameter, will be suitable under ordi- 
nary circumstances. ‘The opening B 
may be adjusted by two metal slides 
which fit tightly in metal grooves fast- 
ened to the wood front. The metal 
grooves and slides can be made of tin 
and painted a dead black. The films 
after passing over the sprocket, fall 
into the bottom of the box, or, if very 
long films are to be made, the instru- 
ment can be used in the dark room and 
the light admitted only to the opening 
B, then the ends can be dropped into a 
basket or other receptacle at the bot- 
tom and the unprinted portions carried 
on reels above the box. 

The speed of the exposure and the 
width of the opening B can be deter- 
mined by making test strips. This can 
be done by setting the opening B to a 
certain width and turning the crank for 
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Fig. 7— Printing Machine 


10 or 15 seconds and counting the num- 
ber of revolutions. The proper expos- 
ure can be easily attained by this 
method. 





An Emergency Clamp 


While making an extra large guitar 
eedecd es nloue 
have clamps 
large enough 
to hold the 
top and bot- 
tom onto the 
sides while 
gluing, so I 
fastened 
three pieces 
of wood to- 


gether, each 
piece being 
about 1 by 2 


in., as shown 
in the sketch. 
Then I bored 
ROSS cecmeien, 
both top and 
D4Ontet Ost 
pieces and inserted a piece of soft wire 
in the form of a loop, which, when 
twisted, drew the ends of the clamp 
together.—Contributed by Geo. E. 
Walsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 























@While camping, remember a_ hot 
stone wrapped up makes an excellent 
substitute for a hot-water bag. 
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Home-Made Motion-Picture Camera and Projector 


IN THREE PARTS — PART III 


The Projector The lamp house is made of ordinary 
The film positives are projected on stovepipe metal and the dimensions 
a screen with the same kind of a lan- given in the sketch are for a size suit- 
tern as is used for lantern slides, with able to use an acetylene or gas burner. 
the addition of the device for stepping The metal is laid out as shown by the 
the film through, one picture ata time, pattern (Fig. 9) and bent on the dot- 
ted lines to form the sides 
and ends of the house. 
The joint may be riv- 
eted, or, i taken ito 
a tinshop, lock-seamed. 
The cover is cut out as 
shown, the sides and ends 
having bent holes which 
are covered on the inside 
with perforated sheet 
metal, A. In order to de- 
flect the light, a small an- 
gular strip, B, is riveted 
and flashing light on each picture as_ on so that its upper portion will cover 
it remains stationary for an instant. the holes and allow a space for the heat 
The projector (Fig. 8) is composed of to pass out. The cover may be hinged 
a lamp house, a condensing lens to’ orset on like a cover onacan. The lamp 
make the beam of light converge up- house is attached to a sliding wood base 
on the film for illuminating it evenly, for adjusting its position on the base- 
a film-stepping device, and a project- board. 









































Fig. 8— Projector Complete 


ing lens for throwing the enlarged pic- The condensing lenses are fixed into 
ture of the illuminated film upon a a metal barrel having a tapering end. 
screen, This can be made of the same material 
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Fig, 9— Details of the Lamp House 
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as used in the lamp house. The parts 
can be rolled and a lock joint made at 
a local tinshop, or the pieces shaped 
over a wood form and riveted. Small 
L-shaped pieces are riveted to the in- 






of the required size, or a lens of 12-in. 
focus enlarging a 1-in. film to about 6 
ft. at a distance of 24 ft. A regular 


lens fitted in a metal tube can be pur- 
chased from a moving-picture stock 
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Fig. 10— Details of the Lamp, Stepping Device and Base 


ner surfaces to hold.each lens in place. 
A rim is turned up on the back end of 
the metal tube for attaching the lens 
barrel to the lamp house. 

An ordinary mantle or acetylene 
burner is attached to a gas pipe that 
has for its base a drop elbow fastened 
to a sliding board similar to the slide of 
the lamp house on the baseboard. A 
good reflector should”be attached to a 
standard just back of the burner. The 
standard is also fastened to the slid- 
ing board. The proper distance of the 
light from the condensing lens can be 
easily set by this adjusting device. 
This arrangement is shown in Fig. 10 
in the diagram entitled “lamp parts.” 

The device for stepping the film is 
a duplicate of the one used in the cam- 
era as described in Part I, with the ex- 
ception of the lens. The lens should 
be about 2 in. in diameter with such 
a focal length that will give a picture 


house at a reasonable price. The box 
is made up similar to the camera box, 
but with a metal back instead of the 
wood. The intense heat from the hight 
would quickly burn the wood and for 
this reason the light should be kept 
from the film while it is not in motion. 
The projecting lens barrel should be 
fitted snugly, yet loose enough for 
focusing. 

The baseboard is cut as shown and 
the film-stepping device is firmly at- 
tached to the small end. The sides ex- 
tend over the baseboard and are fas- 
tened with screws and braced with 
metal brackets. The slot in the small 
end of the baseboard is for the film to 
pass through. The film should have a 
tension the same as in the camera with 
velvet placed on the edges of the par- 
titions. It is well to have a guide be- 
low the roller shutter to keep the film 
from encircling the roller as it turns. 
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Homemade Graining Tools 


Desiring to do some fancy graining 
and having no tools at hand, I hastily 
made two of them from pieces of gar- 
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Tools Cut from Pieces of Garden Hose for Making 
Grains of Wood in Painted Surfaces 

den hose, as shown in the sketch. Two 
pieces were cut from the hose, each 5 
in. long, and the first one made as fol- 
lows: A small hole, about 1% in. in 
diameter, was cut through the outside 
layer of rubber with a sharp knife at 
two points on opposite sides of the hose 
and exactly in the center for length. 
Around these holes rings of the rubber 
were cut out, or rather peeled off from 
the canvas part, the rings being 3’, in. 
wide, and the grooves, or parts re- 
moved, also 3; in. wide. The hose will 
then appear as shown in the upper 
left-hand corner of the sketch. 

To use this grainer, first paint the 
ground color, using a buff tint for imi- 
tation light oak, and allow it to dry, 
then put on a light coat of raw sienna, 
and while wet, take the prepared hose 
and draw it slowly over the length of 
wood, at the same time revolving the 
grainer slowly. 

The other piece of hose, at the other 
corner, is made to take the place of a 
steel graining comb. The rubber is cut 
away lengthwise, leaving four seg- 
ments, about 4 in. wide, on four sides 
of the hose. These segments are then 
notched out, like threads on a tap, each 
segment having a different number to 
the inch. These are used in the same 
manner as steel combs.—Contributed 
by A. H. Waychoff, Koenig, Colo. 


Needle for Repairing Screens 


In attaching patches to window or 
door screens, the work requires a con- 
tinual shifting from one side to the 
other, or two persons, one on each side, 
must be present to pass the threaded 
needle back and forth. The operation 
can be easily simplified by using a 
bent needle, which has been heated 
and suitably shaped. The point ot 
this needle can always be made to re- 
turn to the side from which it entered, 
thereby avoiding the need of an as- 
sistant or the tiresome shifting back 
and forth.—Contributed by G. Jaques, 
Chicago, Ill. 


An Emergency Tourniquet 


A valuable addition to any shop medi- 
cine cabinet is the tourniquet. A device 
that will answer 
the purpose or 
the tourniquet 
can bé™ imryapdre 
from an ordinary 
clothespin and a 
piece of binding 
tape, about 3 in. 
wide and 14 in. 
long. To stop 
the Dic edu tie: 
from a wound on 
a limb, pass the 
tape around the 
injured member 
between the wound and the blood sup- 
ply. Pass the tape through the slot 
in the pin, wind the ends around the pin 
two or three times to prevent slipping, 
then turn the pin to draw up the tape 
tightly until the flow of blood is 
stopped. 





Mechanical Aid to Singers 


Procure a large cigar box, of the 
square variety, and three ordinary 
drinking glasses with very thin walls 
and of different sizes, and place them 
in the box, as follows: Space them 
evenly, and drive three brads close to 
the circumference of each glass bottom, 
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so that the glasses will have to be 
forced in between them. To prevent 
the glasses from touching the wood 
place a one-cent piece under each one. 

A fourth glass is used, but from this 
the bottom must be removed. This 
can be done by saturating a string, or 
piece of yarn, in kerosene oil, wrapping 
it once around the glass near the bot- 
tom, then lighting it and allowing the 
string to burn out. The glass is then 
quickly dropped into cold water, which 
will remove the bottom. 

A hole is cut in the cover of the box 
to receive the bottomless glass from 
the upper side, so that its lower edge 
will be flush with the under surface. 
Cut a slot, 3 in. long and & in. wide, 
in the cover near the back side. 

To use, close the cover and at a dis- 
tance of about 1% in. from the glass in 
the cover, or mouthpiece, sing into it. 
The glasses will impart to the voice a 
peculiar tone delightful to hear—Con- 
tributed by J. B. LE Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 





Model Boat with Aerial Propeller 


Procure or make a small model boat, 
12 or 18 in. long, and place in the hold 
one or two cells of dry battery. Make 
a small platform in the stern and 
mount on it a small battery motor with 
the shaft parallel with the length of 
the boat and in the center. Directly 
above and parallel with the motor 





in bearings fastened to the deck. At- 
tach a drive pulley directly over the 
pulley on the motor and belt it up with 
a cord or rubber band. Purchase or 
make a propeller blade and attach it 











The Aerial Propeller is Driven by a Small Battery 
Motor Placed in the Boat 


to the vear end of the shaft. A switch 
can be located on the deck for con- 
trolling the motor.—Contributed by 
Geo. B. Riker, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Lantern-Slide Binding Machine 


_ The machine shown in the illustra- 
tion is very simple to make and when 
complete is one of the greatest time 
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GUIDES 


A Machine That will Help to Bind Lantern 
Slides Quickly and Neatly 


savers that a photographer can pos- 
sess. The base is made of a piece of 
board, 9 in. long, 2 in. wide, and % in. 
thick. The uprights support a small 
bar upon which the roll of binding re- 
volves. An old ink bottle filled with 
water and with some cotton stuffed in 
the neck serves as a moistener for the 
binding. The use of this machine in- 
sures a neat job in a very short space 
of time. The slide is always in the 
center of the binding. The end of the 
slide should run a little over the end 
of the base so that the binding may be 
fixed to the edge with the fingers, using 
a downward motion. The slide is then 
turned over on the other edge with a 
rolling motion and the operation re- 
peated.—Contributed by Alvin G. 
Steier, Union Hill, N. Y. 
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Adjustable Film-Developing Machine 


The simple homemade developing 
machine, shown in the illustration, can 
be easily made with three film spools, 
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Developing a Roll Film in a Tray with a Machine 
That Drives the Film around Rollers and through 
the Developing Liquid by Turning a Crank 


some strong wire, and odd pieces of 
wood. It consists of an open frame, 
having two side pieces provided with 
slots down the center, sufficiently wide 
to allow an ordinary wood screw, of 
suitable size, to slide up or down freely. 
The two end-connecting pieces act as 
supports for the developing tray and 
should be made of sufficient length so 
the tray can pass freely between the 
sliding upright frame, made to fit in 
between the side pieces of the base. 
This frame can be adjusted to suit the 
length of film and is clamped in place 
at the desired position by wood screws, 
fitting in the long notches and screwed 
into the uprights. The two bottom 
rollers consist of film spools which are 
fastened in place by being slipped over 
a suitable wire, bent so the spool can 
enter the developing tray and the wire 
pass over the sides. Another bend at 
she outer end provides ror the adjust- 





ment of the spools and for securing the 
wire in place by staples. The top spool 
is secured to a wire fitted with a crank 
at the outer end, so that in turning the 
wire, the spool will also turn, thereby 
driving the film. When placing the 
film on the machine, the sensitive side 
should face outward so it will not rub 
against the spools. The ends of the 
film may be connected with pins or 
ordinary paper fasteners.—Contributed 
by H. R. F. Richardson, Ottawa, Ont. 


Preventing Loss of Fish from Covered 
Baskets 


In the cover of fish baskets an open- 
ing is frequently made permitting the 
fish to be put in without lifting the 
cover. In traveling over rough places, 
or when the basket is full, some of the 
fish are likely to be shaken out, or may 
wiggle out of the basket. To guard 
against this, a leather flap can be pro- 
vided covering the hole on the inside. 
At one end of the flap, = tour “holes 
should be punched. It can then be 
placed in position and securely laced 
to the cover. The flap acts as a valve, 
allowing fish to be put into the basket, 
but preventing their escape—Contri- 


buted by A. W. Cook, Kamela, Ore. 


Repair for a Broken Lock Keeper 


Having broken the recess half of a 
common cupboard lock, or latch, which 
was used to fasten a hinged storm 
window, I used 
a round - head 
wood screw as 
shown. The 
‘screw was easily 
placed samid iid: 
serves the pur- 
pose as well as 
the re omlar 
keeper.—Contributed by R. F. Pohle, 
Lynn, Mass. 





@When using glue contained in screw- 
stoppered vessels it is advisable to 
smear a little vaseline on the thread 


to prevent the stopper from adhering 
to the container, 












































Throwing a Spot Light with the Lantern on Individuals of a Home Play, Which can be Given Brilliant 
ffects by the Use of the Tinted Celluloid in the Openings of the Revolving Wheel 


Lantern for Spot and Colored Lights 


The school play in pantomime is not 
complete unless the different parts of 
the play are illuminated in different 
colors, especially if the performers are 
clad in glittering garments. A spot 
light is also a feature not to be forgot- 
ten in singling out the star player or 
the one singing a song. The cost of a 
light for this purpose is entirely out 





colored lights can be made at home, 
and the necessary parts will not cost 
much. 

The metal necessary can be the ordi- 
nary stovepipe material, but if it is 
desired to have a fine-appearing lan- 
tern, procure what is called Russian 
iron. This metal has a gloss, and if 
used, it should be gone over from time 





Pattern for Cutting the Metal to Form the Entire Lantern, or Lamp House, Also the Pattern for the Top 
and the Metal Bracket That Makes a Bearing for the Revolving Wheel, 
Having Openings Covered with Tinted Celluloid 


of the reach of the average schoolboy, 
but if he has any ingenuity and a lit- 
tle time, a lantern for throwing those 
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to time with a rag soaked in oil, then 
wiped dry, to keep it from rusting. 
The pattern for the body of the lan- 
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tern, or lamp house, is shown with di- 
mensions. 

If metal, long enough for the whole 
length, cannot be procured, then make it 
in two pieces, being sure to allow 14-in. 





Pattern for the Revolving Wheel in Which Six Holes 
are Cut and Covered with Tinted Celluloid 


end also on the second part, as shown 
on the first, for a riveted joint. The 
metal is bent on the dotted lines and 
cut out on the full ones. The distance 
between the lines A to be bent is equal 
to the radius B. The part A forms the 
sloping side of the top, and the 2-in. 
part at the top of the side extends ver- 
tically on the upper or vertical part, 
it being % in. narrower to provide an 
outlet for the heat. 

An opening is cut in the rear end, 














The Base of the Lantern is Provided with a Sliding 
Part Carrying the Light for Adjustment 


as shown, also.a hole, 5 in. in diameter, 
in the front end. The size of the round 
hole is optional, as it should be cut 


to suit the condensing lens provided. 
If a lens 514 in. in diameter is used, 
then a 5-in. hole should be cut. This 
is enough difference in size to hold 
the lens from dropping through, while 
clips riveted on the inside of the lamp- 
house end will hold it in place. The 
lens is set in the hole with the curved 
side outward from the inside of the 
lamp house. 

The top, or covering, is cut out of the 
same material as used in making the 
lamp house, the length being 12 in., 
and the sides are cut to extend 4% in. 
on each side of the ventilator. The 
edges, being turned down on the dotted 
lines, provide a covering to prevent any 
great amount of light from passing out 
through the 14-in. ventilating opening 
mentioned in connection with the side 
construction of the lantern. The 1-in. 
parts oi the cover ends “are “urued 
down and riveted to the ends of the 
lamp house. The little extensions on 
the ends provide a means of riveting 
the side, to make a solid joint. 

The arm C is made of a piece of 
14g or 7;-in. metal, shaped as shown, 
to fit on the corner of the lamp house, 
where it is riveted. This providesta 
support and a place for an axis for the 
large revolving wheel holding the col- 
ored-celluloid disks. 

The metal forming the lamp house is 
fastened on a baseboard, cut to snugly 
fit on the inside. The base has two 
cleats, nailed lengthwise to form a run- 
way, 4 in. wide, into which another 
board is fitted to carry the burner. 
While the illustration shows an acety- 
lene burner, any kind of light may be 
used so long as it is of a high candle- 
power. If manufactured gas is at hand, 
a gas burner with a mantle can be 
fitted, or a large tungsten electric light 
will give good results. 

The wheel, carrying the colored 
disks, is made of the same kind of 
metal as used for the lamp house. The 
edges should be trimmed smooth, or, 
better still, turned over and hammeted 
down to prevent injury to the hands 
while turning it. A washer should be 
used between this wheel and the arm 
C on a bolt used for the shaft, to make 
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the wheel turn freely. The colored 
disks of celluloid are fastened to the 
outside of the wheel over the openings. 

A yoke to support the lantern and 
provide a way for throwing the light 
in any direction, is made as shown. A 
line along which the lantern balances 
is determined by placing it on some- 
thing round, as a broom stick, and the 
upper ends of the yoke are fastened on 
this line with loosely fitted bolts for 
pivots. 

The lantern is set in front of the 
Biagemat tie back, of the roem ‘and 
the - light is directed on the players, the 


colores =) bed mS 

Schanged by turn- 
Yoke for ; : 
Supporting mg the wheel. 


the Lantern 


Sometimes good 
effects can be ob- 
tained by using 
the lantern in the 
wings, or for a 
fire dance, by 
placing it under 
the stage, throw- 
ing the hght up- 
ward through grating or a heavy plate 
glass. 





Homemade Palette Knife 


A corset steel makes a good substi- 
tute for a palette knife because of its 
flexibility. It gives better satisfaction 
if cut in the shape shown than if left 


straight. Should a handle be desired, 
——= — 











A Palette Knife Made of a Corset Steel anda 
Wood Handle Attached 


one can be easily made by gluing two 
pieces of thin wood on the sides.— 
Contributed by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


_€To remove a white mark on wood 
having a wax surface, rub it lightly 
with a rag moistened in alcohol; then 
rub with a little raw linseed oil. 





Self-Closing Gate 


This gate is suspended from a hori- 
zontal bar by chains, and swings 
freely about a 1-in. gas pipe, placed 

















The Gate will Swing in Either Direction and Come 
to a Rest Where It Closes the Opening 


vertically in the center of the gate. 
The chains :are of the same length, 
being fastened equidistant from the 
pipe, the upper ends farther out than 
the lower. The distance depends on 
the weight of the gate and the desired 
force with which it should close. Any 
of the numerous styles of latches can 
be used, if desired—Contributed by 
Kenneth Osborn, Loveland, Colo. 


A Poultry Shade 


If a poultry yard is in an open space 
where the sun’s rays will strike it 
squarely, a shade can be put up as 
follows: A piece of old carpet, rug, or 
canvas, fastened to the wire mesh with 
clothespins, will produce a shade at 
any place desired—Contributed by 
Walter L. Kaufmann, Santa Ana, Cal. 
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Reflector for Viewing Scenery from a 
Car Window 


Construct a box of pasteboard or 
thin wood, about 9 in. long, 3 in. wide 
and 2 in. thick, and fasten two pieces 


ee al i 







The Reflecting Device 
as It is Used in a Car 
J Window for Viewing 
the Scenery Ahead 





of mirror in the ends at an angle of 45 
deg., both sloping in the same direction 
with their reflecting surfaces toward 
each other. An opening as large as the 
mirror is cut, facing it, in the box at the 
end A, and a small hole bored through 
at the end B so that it will center the 
mittom Both or these apertures are 
covered with plain pieces of glass. 

In use, the end A is placed outside of 
the car window and the user places an 
eye to the small hole B. It is impos- 
sible to be struck in the eye with a 
cinder or flying object—Contributed 
by Mildred E. Thomas, Gordon, Can. 





A Muskrat Trap 


It is difficult to catch muskrats in an 
ordinary steel trap, as a broken bone 
allows them to sever the flesh and es- 
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Mounds Built of Moss and Sticks 


cape. During the summer these rats 
build a shelter for the winter con- 
structed of moss and sticks placed on 
the river or lake bed, the top extend- 


ing above the water level and the en- 
trance being through a hole in the 
bottom near one side, while \the pas- 
sage itself is under water. It, therefore, 
only remains for the trapper to make 
one of these houses over into a huge 
wire trap so that the animal may be 
caught alive. 

The house A is prepared by remov- 
ing the top and building the trap from 
heavy mesh wire which can be easily 
shaped, the joints being held together 
by binding the edges with wire. The 
passage is then fitted with a double 
trapdoor, the first, B, provided with 
sharp points on the swinging end, 
while the other 1s a falling cover. 
These two doors are placed in an en- 
trance way, C, made of wire mesh and 
fastened over the passageway. 

The muskrat comes up through the 
passage, pushing a bunch of moss or 
sticks and does not notice passing the 
trapdoors. The upper door is to keep 
the animals caught from getting at the 
first door.—Contributed by Vance Gar- 
rison, Bemidji, Minn. 


A Casein Glue 


Casein glues are splendid in wood- 
working, making cardboard articles, 
and when the composition is varied 
somewhat, make excellent cements for 
china and metals. Casein is made from 
the curd of soured milk after removal 
of the fat, and is put on the market in 
the form of a dry powder. 

To make the glue, soak the casein 
powder two hours in an equal weight 
of hot water. To this gummy mass add 
about one-seventh the weight of the 
casein in borax which has been dis- 
solved'in very little hot water. Stir 
until all is dissolved after mixing borax 
and casein. This can be thinned with 
water to suit and is a good glue, but 
it can be made more adhesive by the 
addition of a little sodium. arsenate. 
Any alkali, such as soda or ammonia, 
could be substituted for the borax. 

To make a china cement, lime or 
water glass should be substituted for 
the borax, Addition of burnt magnesia 
increases the speed of hardening. 





























The Mile-O-View Camera 


By i. By EAMBERT: 
























































Many have tried, but heretofore no 
one has succeeded in taking panoramic 
views from the side of fast-moving 
trains or street cars. Motion pictures 
are easily obtained from the front or 
rear of moving trains, but none with 
the camera lens pointing at right an- 
gles, or nearly so, to the track. A com- 
plete apparatus for taking continuous 
and perfect panoramic pictures of any 
desired length as one travels through 
a country is too complicated to be de- 
scribed in detail within the limits of 
this article, but a simple arrangement, 
invented and constructed by the writer, 
will enable anyone to perform the ex- 
periment at practically no cost excet 
for the film. 

Some form of a roll-film camera is 
essential, and simply as a working 
basis, it will be assumed an ordinary 
camera is used, post-card camera in 
size, for which the following things 
will be required: A piece of thin black 
card, or hard rubber; a small board, 
and a piece of wire to be used as a 
crank. 

Prepare the paper, or hard rubber, 
by cutting it to a size that will exactly 
cover the rear camera opening when 
the back of the camera is removed, 
which, in the case of a post-card size, 














The Board Used Instead of a Tripod is Placed 
across the Backs of Two Car Seats 


is 6 in. long and 3%4 in. wide; then 
cut a narrow slot, about ;°%; in. wide 
crosswise through the center of the ma- 
terial. This slot should extend to 
within about 14 in. of each edge, ‘and 
the edges must be perfectly smooth 
and straight. If paper is used, glue it 





These Two 


Articles 
Necessary to Change a Camera into a Mile-O-View 


Constitute the Only Parts 


to the opening in the camera. If hard 
rubber is used, it can be made up as 
shown and set in the camera opening. 
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This will bring the slot directly back 
of the lenS center and at right angles 
to the direction in which the film moves 
when being rolled. 

A board is prepared, about 4 ft. long, 
10 in. wide and 34 in. thick. This is to 




















The Two Parts as They are Applied to an Ordinary 
Roll-Film Camera 


take the place of a tripod, and it must 
have a small hole and suitable wing 
nut to attach the camera near the cen- 
ter. This length of board will reach 
from the back of one seat to another 
when it is placed to support the camera 
during the exposure. 

A wire, about 14 in. in diameter, is 
bent, as shown, with a short hook on 
one end, and the other turned up at 
right angles, to serve as a handle. This 
wire, when hooked into the wing nut, 
will enable one to wind up the film at 
a fairly uniform speed. This completes 
all the necessary apparatus. 

To take pictures with this panoramic 
outfit, load the camera in the usual 
way, but do not wind it up to exposure 
No. 1; stop at a point where the be- 
ginning of the film will be nearly op- 
posite the narrow slot in the black 
paper, or rubber. This would be to 
stop the turning at about the time the 
hand pointer appears in the small back 
window. Attach the camera firmly to 
the board and brace up the lens end 
so that it will not easily shake with 
the movement of the car. Place the 
board across the backs of two adjacent 
seats, so that the camera will point out 
of the window at exactly right angles 
to the car. 





When ready to expose, open the 
shutter wide, turn the crank that is 
hooked into the wing nut, and slowly 
wind up the film while the train is 
running. This will give a panoramic 
picture, continuous in character, and if 
the speed of turning is well judged, 
some very splendid views can be made. 

The speed of turning the crank will 
be governed by the focal length of the 
lens and the speed of the train. For 
an average lens, the crank should be 
given one turn per second when the 
car is traveling about 15 miles an hour, 
or the average speed of a street car. 
A train traveling 30 miles an hour will 
require two turns of the crank per 
second. A good method of trying this 
Outs to uwse1one film asea testeana 
turn the crank a few times and note 
its speed by the second, then stop and 
begin again at another speed for a few 
turns and so on, until the entire film 
is exposed, always noting the turns 
and time for each change, also the 
speed of the train. When the film is. 
developed the one that shows best will 
give the proper number of turns per 
second. 

The following points must be consid- 
ered: The track should not be rough, 
and the camera must be perfectly 
steady and not twisted out of position 
by turning the crank, otherwise the 
resulting picture will be wavy. If the: 
slot in the back board is not smooth 
and true, the picture will be streaked. 
Turning the film too fast will make the 
picture elongated, and too slowly, con- 
densed. Should the camera be pointed 
otherwise than at right angles the pic- 
ture will be distorted. This arrange- 
ment cannot be used to take moving 
objects except under special conditions. 
A picture of a passing train of cars can 
be made if the camera is stationary, 
but the wheels and drive rods will ap- 
pear twisted out of shape. It is best 
for the experimenter to confine himself 
to scenery at the beginning, avoiding 
architectural objects, because a varia- 
tion in speed of turning the crank to 
wind the film naturally distorts the ar- 
chitecture, which variation is not so 
noticeable in a scenic view. 





A Photographic Worktable for Small Quarters 


laps Ik, Wo IRID)ZID) 


: LAT dwellers have no space at 
their disposal for a person to work 

at photography, and the bathroom 
must take the place of a dark room. 
As this was very inconvenient in my 
case, I constructed a table, that from 
all appearances was nothing more than 
a large-size kitchen worktable, and 
such a table can be used in case the 
builder does not care to construct it. 
The table is turned upside down and 
the top removed by taking out the 
screws. The top is made of several 


pieces glued together and will remain 





An Ordinary Kitchen Worktable Fitted Up asa Handy Workshop 
for the Amateur Photographer Who Has a Limited Space in a 


edge of the rails. If a very neat job is 
required, these boards should be set 
inside on strips nailed to the inside sur- 
faces of the rails, at the proper place 
to make the boards come flush with the 
under edges of the rails. 

At the back side and in the center of 
the new bottom, a hole is cut, 6 or 7 
in. square, and a box fastened beneath 
it, to form a bottom several inches 
below the main bottom. In this space 
bottles filled with solutions are kept. 
The main bottom should be painted 
with an acid-proof varnish, 








Flat, and Where a Table can be Used to Advantage in a Room 


in one piece. It is then hinged at one 
side to the top edge of the rail, so that 
it can be turned back like a trunk, or 


box, cover. id 
Boards are then nailed to the under 


The space in the table is then 
divided, and partitions set up, which 
can be arranged to suit the builder. 

Another attachment, which comes in 
exceedingly handy, is the ruby light. 


o 
~_ 


This consists of a box, large enough 
to receive a printing frame at the bot- 
tom. Two holes are cut in the table 
top, at the right, placesstopmaker a 
window for the light and a slit for the 
printing frame. When the table top 
is raised, the box with the light is fas- 
tened over the openings with hooks, 


Back Thrust Prevented on Skis 


To overcome the difficulty of skis 
slipping back when walking uphill 
either of the two devices shown is 




















Two Methods of Making an Attachment to Prevent 
the Backward Thrust of a Ski 


good, if the attachments are fastened 
to the rear end of the skis. 

The first represents a piece of horse- 
hide, about 4 in. square, tacked on the 
ski and with the hair slanting back- 
ward. This will not interfere with 
going forward, but will retard any 
movement backward. 
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the arrangement of which will depend 
on the size and shape of the box. In 
closing, the lamp box is removed, and 
pieces of board are set in the holes. 
This can be easily arranged, if the holes 
and blocks are cut on a slight slope, 
so that the latter when set in will not 
fall through the openings. 


The other consists of a hinged por- 
tion that will enter the snow on a 
back thrust. As the ski end is thin, 
a block of wood must be attached to it 
on the upper side, and the projecting 
piece hinged to the block. The bevel 
at the end allows it to dig imto the 
snow when the ski starts back. In go- 
ing forward, it will swing out of the 
way freely. 





Crystallization Shown on a Screen 


The formation of chemical crystals 
can be shown in an interesting manner 
as follows: Spread a saturated solu- 
tion of salt on a glass slide, or projec- 
tion-lantern glass, and allow it to evap- 
orate in the lantern’s light or beneath 
a magnifying glass. The best sub- 
stances to use are solutions of alum or 
sodium, alum being preferable. Ordi- 
nary table salt gives brilliant crystals 
which reflect the light to a marked de- 
gree. For regular formation, where 
the shape of the crystal is being 
studied, use a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda. 

Many startling facts may be learned 
from the study of crystals in this man- 
ner, and watching them “grow” is 
great sport even to the chemist——Con- 
tributed by L. T. Ward, Des Moines, 


lowa. 





Furniture Polish for Fine Woods 


Boiled olive oil, to which a few drops 
of vinegar has been added, makes an 
excellent furniture polish for very fine 
woods. It will be found to work nicely 
on highly polished surfaces, and also 
for automobile bodies. It is applied in 
moderate quantities, and rubbed to 2 
luster with a flannel cloth. 




















By A. E. SWOYER 


When the photographer wishes to 
make an enlarged print from a small 
negative, he arranges a suitable light 
and condensers back of the negative 
and by means of a lens projects the 
resultant image upon a sheet of sensi- 
tive paper. Owing to the comparative 
weakness of the light, however, it is 
necessary either to use bromide paper 
or some of the faster brands of de- 
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Fig.2 


sisting simply in the substitution of a 
better lens for the cheap plate glass 
with which such instruments are usu- 
ally fitted. 

A contact print, preferably on glossy 
paper, ferrotyped, is made from the 
original negative by contact in the 
usual way; this is then placed in the 
modified projector and the image 
thrown upon a sensitive plate of the 
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An Ordinary Post-Card Projector Used Back of a Camera to Illuminate a Photograph Which is 
Enlarged on a Plate to Make a Negative Instead of a Print 


veloping-out paper. If a more artistic 
medium is desired, a glass positive 
must first be made and enlarged to 
produce a negative from which the 
final prints will be made by contact. 
This process is somewhat clumsy and 
expensive, for if any retouching or 
doctoring is to be done, it must be 
upon a glass surface, either that of the 
two negatives or of the intermediate 
positive. As all of this work is done 
by transmitted light, there is the loss 
of fine: detail common to all enlarge- 
ments, 

The difficulties incident to this proc- 
ess may be done away with by the 
use of a modification of the popular 
post-card projector; the alteration con- 


desired size. After a brief exposure, 
development will show an enlarged 
negative having every quality of the 
original, 

The advantages of this process are 
obvious. In the first place, the com- 
parative cheapness of the apparatus is 
a factor; in the second, the intermedi- 
ate glass positive is eliminated, the 
print which is substituted for it pro- 
viding a much better medium for re- 
touching, faking or printing in. 
Transparent water colors in the less 
actinic shades may be used upon this 
print to control the final result, and if 
spoiled, it may be replaced at a negli- 
gible cost. 

At first glance, it would appear as if 
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this method were simply a form of 
photographic copying; it is, in fact; the 
reverse. For in copying any object 
with a camera, the sensitive medium 1s 
behind the lens and the object to be 
copied is in front, and the size of the 
copy is therefore limited both by that 
of the camera and by its bellows draw. 
In the reflection process, the object to 
be copied is back of the lens and the 
sensitive medium is in front; as large a 
copy can be made with a small camera 
acanvitih an erent byeten, 1t is really 
more convenient to work with a short- 
focus lens and a camera of limited bel- 


Homemade Screen-Door Spring 


A screen or storm-door spring can 
be easily made of spring-steel wire. 
The wire is bent 
COmet Wereesnape 
shown inthe 
sketch and two 
turns given to 
the coil as shown 
ata... ihe ends 
of the wire are 
fastened to the 
casing and door 
withe sta p les; 
Two or three of 
these springs 
can be attached to one door where it 
is necessary to have more strength.— 
Contributed by Wm. _ Rosenberg, 
Watertown, Mass. 











A Surprise Water Bottle 


The performer produces a _ bottle 
and gives it with a glass to anyone in 
the audience, asking the person se- 
lected to take a drink of a very 
delicious concoction. When the per- 
son attempts to pour out the solution 
it is found to be frozen. 

To perform this trick, the fluid must 
be previously made with a saturated 
solution of sulphate of soda and hot 
water. Fill a clean white bottle with 
the solution, taking care to cork the 
bottle while the liquid is hot. The 
liquid remains in a fluid state as long 


lows extension; the nearer the lens is 
to the back of the camera the larger 
will be the projected image. 

The diagram (Fig. 1) shows, that the 
size of the object to be enlarged does 
not depend upon the focal length of 
the lens used, as in ordinary enlarging, 
but simply upon the size of the open- 
ing in the front of the projector. The 
dotted lines are drawn from the edges 
of the card to be projected through the 
lens. Figure 2 is a sketch of a projec- 
tor with the lens tube removed, so that 
it may be used with a camera as shown 
in Fig. 3. 


as the bottle is corked. When the 
bottle is shown, it appears to contain 
a liquid, and in handing it to a person 
the performer must be careful to take 
out the cork in time to allow it to 
solidify. In order to gain the proper 
time, pretend to be looking for a glass, 
make some remark about a sudden 
chill or feel the hand holding the bottle 
and say it is very cold. In the mean- 
time, the air acting upon the solution 
has ‘caused it to become fixed and im- 
movable, and when the person at- 
tempts to pour it out, he finds it is 
impossible, 


A Graduate Holder 


A simple and easily constructed 
graduate holder in the form of a 
bracket placed in the corner of a dark 
room is shown in the sketch. The 
bracket not only holds the graduates 
securely, but allows them to drain per- 
fectly and prevents dust settling on 





The Graduate Holder is Permanently Fastened in a 
Corner of the Dark Room 

the inside, as they are suspended by 

the base. Holes of different size are 

cut in the board to accommodate large, 

medium and small graduates, 
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Homemade Enlarging Camera 


The ordinary hand camera of the fo- 
cusing type can be used to enlarge pic- 
tures from negatives of its own make. 
The requirement is a device to hold the 
negative rigid in a position in front of 
the camera lens, and at such a distance 
that the rays of light passing through 
the negative and lens will enter a box 
of sufficient size for the desired en- 
largement and focus plainly on a sheet 
of sensitive paper attached to the end 
of the box. 

The first thing to do 
is to find the distance 
that is required from 
the camera lens to the C 
paper enlargement to 
make the proper size, 
and the distance from 
the lens to the negative. 
A correspondent of 
Camera Craft. gives the 
following rule for find- 
ing these dimensions: 
To find the distance be- 
tween the lens and pa- 
per enlargement, add 
ieecow the number sol 
times the picture is to 
be enlarged and multi- 
Diywtne result by the 
focus of the lens in 
inches. The example 
given is for a 6-in. focus 
lens. An example: A 
4 by 5-in. negative en- 
larged to 8 by 10 in. is 
a two-time enlargement 
(four times in area); 
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a 4 by 5-in. camera having a 6-in. focus 
lens, and to enlarge the pictures from 
a 4 by 5-in. negative to 8 by 10 in. In 
the first place make a box 814 in, wide, 
101% in, deep and 14 in, long, inside 
measurement, using %4-in. material, as 
shown in the sectional drawing A. 
One end is left open and in the center 
of the other a hole is cut 5 in. square. 

The back end of the camera is placed 
over this hole as shown at B and ¥4- 
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2+1=3, and 3X6=18, 
the distance in inches 
of the lens from the sensitive paper. 
To find the distance of the lens to the 
negative, divide the above result, 18 in., 
by the number of times desired to en- 
large, 18+2=—9, the distance in inches 
from the lens to the negative. 

With these figures as a working 
basis, the box can be made in any size 
to use any focusing camera. The di- 
mensions given in the drawing are for 


Details of Construction and Camera Complete 


in. strips nailed to the box end around 
the camera back to exclude all light. 
The camera must be centrally located. 

The next to be made is the end board 
or easel, consisting of two pieces of 
34-in. material, one 814 by 10% in., 
which should fit easily into the end of 
the box, and a larger one, 10 by 12 in., 
the outside dimensions of the box, 
as shown at C. Nail the smaller piece 
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to the center of the large one, crossing 
the grain of wood in so doing. The 
end board is the easel upon which the 
sensitive paper is fastened with push 
pins, and should be covered with a 
sheet of white paper, pasting it on the 
844 by 10%-in. board with a thin coat 
of glue. The slide D is a piece of wood 
34 in. thick, 344 in. wide and 26 in. 
long. This is fastened to the under 
side of the box with four screws, plac- 
ing it exactly in the center and parallel 
with the sides of the box. Be careful 
to have the slide parallel or the holder 
will not freely slide upon it. 

The negative holder E is made. of 
a piece of 34-in. board, 8 in. wide and 
10 in. long. A hole 54% by 7% in. is 
cut in its center, leaving a margin of 
1% in: on all sides. This holder is 
set in a groove cut in a block of wood 
having a mortise cut 34 by 31% in. to 
fit on the slide easily. A thumb screw 
is fitted in the center of the bottom of 
the block of wood. This is used for 
fastening the negative holder rigidly 
to the slide when the focus is secured. 

A 1-in. hole is bored in the upper 
corner of the box end, as shown, to 
serve as a peephole for seeing the 
image on the end board or easel. This 
is covered before putting the sensitive 
paper in the box. The end board is 
held in position with two flat brass 
hooks. The camera is held in place with 
two buttons placed on blocks of wood 
the height of the camera back, as shown 
at F. Two pieces of clear glass, 6 by 
8 in. in size, are held in place in the 
negative holder by means of buttons, 
the film negative being placed between 
them. All the joints in the box must 
be carefully puttied and the inside of 
the box blackened, which is done with 
a mixture of lampblack and alcohol, 
to which is added a small quantity of 
shellac to give it body. 

A darkroom is not essential, a bath- 
room with the. window covered over 
with orange paper will do, or even a 
large room with the shades drawn and 
pinned close to the window casing. 
It is best to leave a space in one of 
the windows to he covered with orange 





paper, doing the developing about 10 
ft. from the source of light. 

To operate the camera place it on 
the enlarging box, hook the easel in 
place, put a negative in the holder with 
the film side toward the lens. Take the 
outfit to a shady place outdoors, point 
the holder end at an unobstructed por- 
tion of the sky and look through the 
peephole. Rack the lens in and out to 
focus the picture. The easel should 
have heavy black lines drawn upon it 
inclosing parallelograms from 5 by 7 
in, to 8 by 10 ii., so: that tone ycan 
readily see the size of the enlargement 
to be made. When the focus is obtained 
take the outfit into the darkroom, re- 
move the easel and fasten the sensitive 
paper with push pins. Replace the 
easel and take the outfit outdoors again, 
point it toward the clear sky and make 
the exposure, which should be at least 
®) seconds with a 10 stops It isibesiata 
make a trial exposure on a small strip 
of paper to find the proper time. Di- 
rections for the use of bromide papers 
will be found in each package. 


An Easy Way to Make a Shelf 


Procure an ordinary packing box 
and mark a line from corner to corner 
on both ends, as shown, from A to B 
in Fig. 1. Pull out all the nails from 
the corners that may cross the line. 
Nail the top to the box and saw it on 
the lines marked and two shelves will 





Fic I 
Two Shelves Made of One Box 


be formed which may be used as 
shown in Fig, 2. Boxes dovetailed at 
the corners will make excellent shelves 
and look neat if painted. 
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Multiplying Attachment for a Camera 


By J. C. MOORE 


The hand camera suitable for this 
work is the kind commonly known as 
the reversible back, which is a detach- 
able part that carries a ground glass 
for focusing and a place to insert the 
plate holders. When this part is 
removed, it will be seen that the back 
of the camera is mortised to prevent 
light from entering. Construct a 
frame to take the place of the back, 
Ditvmake it about 9% in. larcer all 
around, and make one surface to fit the 
mortise of the camera box. 

A back is now made and attached to 
the frame, to carry the ground-glass 
reversible back, so that it can be 
shifted over the center of focus for 
each small portion of the plate on 
which the picture is to be made. 
Measure the outside of the plate holder 
and, doubling the dimensions both 
ways, lay out a diagram on a piece of 
paper. Lay the plate holder on the 
paper and move it to the extreme left, 
tiem £0 the right, to see if the center 
of the plate will coincide with the cen- 

















increase the dimensions until this 
occurs. Mark, in the exact center, an 
opening the size of the plate and cut 
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Manner of Laying Out the Pattern for the Back and 
Locating the Exact Center 

out the wood. It is best to use a three- 

ply wood for making the back, but if 

this cannot be obtained, procure a dry 
































The Attachment as It is Fitted to the Camera and the Reversible Back in the Frame 


ter of the back. In the same manner 
locate the center in a vertical position. 
If the center lines do not coincide, 


piece of wood and mortise and glue 
strips to the ends to keep the wood 
from warping. Glue the frame to this 


back, over the opening, and make 
attachments to hold it to the camera 
in the same manner as the reversible 
back was attached. 

If pictures of two or three different 
sizes are to be made, the opening in 
the new back should be fitted with as 
many new pieces as there are sizes of 
pictures, each to have an opening of 
corresponding size. For a 5 by 7-in. 
plate, 114% by 114-in. pictures is a good 
size, as there will be room for 24 
pictures on the plate with a small mar- 
gin left for notes. “The piece to ill 
the opening should be made of the 
same material as the back so that a 
smooth joint. will result. As a board 
cannot be made smooth enough for a 
perfectly light-tight joint, the surface 
on the new back, over which the rever- 
sible back travels, must be covered 
with cloth—a piece of black velvet is 
suitable—to exclude all light as the 
plate holder is shifted over the back. 

A frame is now made to carry the 
reversible back of the camera, the size 
of which will depend on the size of 
the other parts, as well as on the size 
of the camera to be used. This frame 


Connecting a Pive to Sheet Metal 


In the absence of a waste nut, an 
iron pipe can be easily fastened to 
sheet-metal work as shown in the 
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‘fhe End of the Pipe as It is Prepared to be Riveted on 
the Sheet Metal 


sketch, The end of the pipe, Fig. 1, 
is slotted with a hacksaw to form four 
projections, which are turned outward 


2 


consists of two horizontal strips joined 
at the ends with grooved pieces, fitting 
the edge of the new back, so that it 
may be slid up and down in the 
grooves, The crosspieces are also rab- 
beted to receive the reversible back 
and allow it to be moved back and 
forth horizontally. The rabbet in the 
horizontal strips should not be so deep 
as to permit the extending edge to 
overlap the ground-glass frame, thus 
preventing it from moving back as the 
plate holder is inserted. 

If the frame on the back and the 
reversible back fit tightly, they will 
remain in any position, but if they are 
loosely fitted, it will be necessary to 
provide some means to hold them. 
Small springs with pins may be fitted 
to the vertically moving frame to hold 
it in the position for the horizontal 
rows of pictures. 

The ground glass should be marked 
for the size picture to be taken, ~The 
positions of the frame and plate car- 
rier should also be marked so that the 
plate holder need not be taken out to 
find the location and focus for the next 
picture. 


and their ends rounded as shown in 
Fig. 2.. The face of the projections 
are tinned and then riveted to the 
sheet-metal surface, as shown in Fig. 
3. After soldering the joint, it will 
be as good or better than if a waste 
nut had been used——Contributed by 
Lorin A, Brown, Washington, D. C. 





An Acid Siphon 


When siphoning off acids or other 
disagreeable or poisonous liquids, it is 
very important that none of it touch 
the flesh or mouth, It is almost im- 
possible to do this when starting the 
ordinary siphon. A siphon that does 
away with this inconvenience and dan- 
ger can be made as follows: 

Procure a good Bunsen burner and 
two pieces of 14-in. glass tube, one 
2 ft. and the other 18 in. long, Heat 
the 2-ft. length at a point 8 in. from 
one end in the flame until it can be 
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bent as shown at A. The other piece 
should be plugged at one end and 
then slowly and evenly heated at a 
point 10 in. from one end. When the 
glass is soft, blow slowly and steadily 
into the open end, at the same time 
turning the tube around in the flame. 
This will form a bulb, B. The ends of 
the glass tube are heated and bent as 
shown, at C and D, and then fused 
onto the piece A, as shown at E. This 
can be accomplished by heating the 
piece A at a point 4 in. from the un- 
bent end. When the glass becomes 
soft, place one end of a short piece 
of tube in it and pull out into a thread. 
Break this off as close to the tube as 
possible, to make a hole in the tube. 
Heat the end of the tube D and also 
the glass around the hole, and when 
both become soft, they can be fused 
together. 


When Starting This Siphon It is Difficult for the Liquid 
to Touch the Mouth or Flesh 

In use, close the end not in the 
liquid and, placing the mouth at F, 
exhaust the tube, thus filling’ it with 
the liquid. When the closed end is 
opened, the siphon will flow. The 
liquid collects in the bulb, and if a 
little care is used, none of it can reach 
the mouth.—Contributed by O. F. 
Tronnes, Evanston, Ill. 





Bottle-Opening Trick 


A local junk dealer, who was also 
known as the “strongest man in 
town,” used to mystify the folks by 
opening a bottle, apparently with a 
stroke of his index finger. His audi- 
ence saw his index finger strike the 
stopper, but did not see the knuckle of 
his second finger strike the eccentric 
at the point A, as shown in the sketch, 
causing it to fly up while his index 
finger B assisted the stopper out of the 
bottle mouth. 

When trying the trick, it is best to 





select a bottle with a loose stopper, or 
else wear a glove, as the gentleman 
who demonstrated the trick had hands 





In Striking the Bottle Cork, the Knuckle of the Second 
Finger Loosens the Wire Lock 


of the hard and horny type.—Con- 
tributed by James M. Kane, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 





Setting Colors in Fabrics 


The colors of fabrics or other 
materials of any kind may be set by 
boiling the articles in the following 
solution: To 1 gal. of soft water add 
1 oz. of ox gall. This solution should 
be boiling when the articles are 
dropped into it. A chemical reaction 
results and the colors are set or made 
nonfading. The process is harmless. 
Colors in wood may be treated in the 
same manner. 





Towel-Roller Brackets 


Very serviceable brackets for a towel 
roller can be made by using ordinary 
wire clothes hooks, as shown in the 
illustration. The roller is made of 


wood and two nails with their heads 
cut off, one in each end, form bear- 
ings to turn in the ends of the hooks. 
is desired to remove the 
sprung apart 


When it 
roller, the hooks “are 





The Roller Brackets are Easily Adjusted in Any 
Location and Serve the Purpose Admiratly 
enough to allow it to drop out.---Con- 
tributed by oe Carmichael, West 

Lorne, Ont, 
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A Developing-Tray Rocker 


The tank method of photographic 
development is acknowledged as the 
best, yet there are many who, for vari- 












































Developing-Tray Rocker to Keep the Liquid in 

Motion over the Plate Automatically 

ous reasons, still use the old-style tray 

method. For those who use the tray, 

a splendid and simple method that 

combines the good qualities of both 

the tank and tray is the tray-rocking 

device shown in the illustration. 

The rocker consists of a wood box, 
13 in. long, 9 in. wide and 114 in. deep, 
made of %-in. material, together with 
a similar box 11% in. deep, that fits over 
the other as a light-proof cover. Both 
are given a coat of black paint. 

At the center on the under side of the 
tray part, a right angle made of strap 
iron is fastened with screws. On the 
part projecting down, a hole is drilled 
to receive a sleeve made of a brass tube 
which is soldered in place. An or- 


dinary shelf bracket is procured, one 
end of which is filed and fitted with a 
strip of metal having both ends turned 
up slightly. Small-pointed pins are 
fastened in holes drilled near the 
turned-up part. The points of the pins 
serve as a knife-edge for the rocker. 
The extending end of the strap iron is 
fitted with a pendulum rod having a 
weight at the bottom. 

The rocker is attached to the wall in 
a convenient place in the dark room. 
The tray with the developer and plate 
is placed in the box, which is light- 
tights and the pendulum is (started 
swinging.—Contributed by T. B. Lam- 
bert, Chicago. 





An Adjustable Bookholder 


A very satisfactory adjustable 
holder for books or letters can be con- 
structed of ordinary materials. A 
board is used for the base, and two 
pieces, C, cut from the grooved edges of 
flooring boards, are fastened on top as 
shown. A permanent end, A, is fast- 
ened to one end of the base. A good- 
size holdér is 19 in, long, 61ne wide, 
made of material 34 in. thick. 

The movable slide B has two pieces 
attached to its under side, which are 
cut from the tongued edges of flooring 
boards. The piece D answers the 
double purpose of a handle and brace. 
A lock, E, is made of a bolt, having a 
long thread and a square head. A hole 
is bored from the under side through 
the brace, and a portion of the wood 
is cut out to admit the nut. A square 
place is cut out to admit the square 
bolt head in the bottom pieces. To 





The Holder may be Used for Books or Letters 
and Papers as a File 


lock the slide, simply screw the nut 
upward so that it will push the bolt 
head against the base—Contributed 
by James M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 
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An Old-Oak Stain 


To make old oak of ash, elm, box 
alder, chestnut, maple, yew, and syca- 
more wood use a solution of copper 
acetate, or ironacetate. Either of these 
can be made by allowing a strong acid 
to come in contact with copper or 
iron. Acetic acid, or vinegar, will do 
for the acid. The chemical can be ob- 
tained from a local druggist if it is not 
desired to make the stain. By varying 
the strength of the solution, several 
shades may be obtained. A weak solu- 
tion of iron acetate gives various brown 
hues. As the strength of the salt in- 
creases by concentration, the shades of 
brown darken. 





Tablespoon End Used as Lemon 
Squeezer 
In an emergency, the ordinary table- 


spoon can be used as a lemon squeezer 
by turning the lemon around the end 





The Shape of the Spoon Bowl Produces the Same 
Effect as the Lemon Squeezer 


of the spoon. This produces the same 
result as obtained with the regular 
squeezers, which act on the principle of 
extracting: the juice by turning and 
crushing the lemon over a rough pro- 
jection which approximately matches 
the shape of a half lemon——Contrib- 
uted by L. E. Turner, New York, N. Y. 





A Back Stop for a Workbench 


In planing small pieces on a bench, 
they usually have a tendency to tip up 
or slide around. This difficulty can be 
easily overcome by providing the bench 
with an extra back stop. For this pur- 
pose a discarded plane iron will do very 


well. Its edge should be notched so 


that it will easily enter the wood. The 
edges of its central slot should be 





A Plane Bit Fastened ‘to the Top of a Benchto Hold 
: Blocks While Planing Them 


beveled off, if an ordinary wood screw 
is used to fasten it to the bench. A 
series of holes, several inches apart 
and in line with the regular back stop, 
should be bored in the bench so the 
screw and iron can be readily changed, 
to fit varying lengths——Contributed by 
Ceo) Rice, Washington, D.C. 





Croquet Mallets Protected by Metal 
Rings 

Due to the severe service they are 
subjected to, croquet mallets very fre- 
quently split 
ofiiat thie 
ends, which 
spoils them 
for further 
use in accu- 
rate driving. 
To prevent 
CHS eemeitetal 
bands may J 
be placed 
around the ends of the mallets. Thin 
sheet iron, or tin, can be used for this 
purpose. One end is bent up at right 
angles, the opposite end is provided 
with a loop to fit over the upright por- 
tion of the first end, and then the loop 
is closed up and hammered down to 
draw the metal tightly around the mal- 
let. The ring is secured in place with 
several tacks, or short nails, driven 
through the seam.—Contributed by 
H. E. Stratmeyer, Rockville, Md. 
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Distance Marker for Printing 
Photographs 
A convenient homemade printing 


device, or distance marker, for printing 
photographs by artificial light consists 
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The Same Distance 
with the Same 
Exposure will Always 
Produce Uniform Prints 






of a smooth board on which twelve 
1-in. marks are drawn, as shown. A 
wall-base electric socket is attached on 
the first line and the others are num- 
bered up to 12. A trial test of a nega- 
tive marks the distance and time of 
exposure which should be recorded on 
the negative. Such a device makes 
uniform prints possible and provides a 
means of recording time on negative- 
storage envelopes—Contributed by 
Harold Davis, Altoona, Pa. 





Mantel Picture Frames Made in 
Plaster 


Procure a small oval or rectangular 
frame of a suitable size and use it as 
a pattern in making a mold. If it is 
not necessary to select an expensive 
frame, one that is straight without any 





floral designs is the best to use. Or- 
dinary molding made into a frame will 
do as well, or a pattern, whittled out 
of wood in oval shape, will produce 
good results. 

Make a flask out of any small box, 
and fill it with clay instead of molding 
sand. Make an impression of the frame 
in the clay, and the mold is ready for 
the plaster. 

Procure four 8-oz. bottles, fill them 
with water, and tint the water in three 
of them red, green, and blue, with dyes. 
When purchasing the plaster of paris— 
2 Ib. will do—also get some brass fil- 
ings from.a machine shop, and mix it 
with the plaster while in a dry state; 
then divide the lot into four parts of 
14 |b. each, or equal parts. 

Use the tinted water to mix the 
plaster and pour it into the mold. This 
will give the combinations red, green, 
blue, and white. 

Picture frames made in this manner 
will stand enough polishing to keep 
the brass filings on the surface bright 
and shining, which gives a pretty ef- 
fect—Contributed by J. B. Murphy, 
Plainfield, N. J. 





A Five-Pointed Star 


There are many ways of making a 
five-pointed star, but the one illus- 
trated is new and easy to apply. A 
long strip of paper, which should be 
transparent, is tied into a knot. When 
the ends A and B are drawn tightly, 
the paper strip takes the position 
shown in C. The end A is folded for- 


alee 


D 


Holding the Knot to the Light a Star will be Seen, 
Shown by the Dotted Lines 


ward, or in front of the knot; then the 
whole is turned over and it will take 


the position shown in D. Hold the 
paper to a good light and a perfect five- 
pointed star will be seen.—Contributed 
by J. J. Kolar, Maywood, III. 





Fastening Portiére Pole in a Doorway 


A pole can be fastened between two 
supports, posts, or in a door casing 
neatly and without fixtures in the fol- 
lowing manner: The pole is cut 1% in. 
shorter than the space between the 
casings, and a ;-in. hole is drilled 
in each end, one to a depth of 114 in. 
and the other %& in. deep, a coil spring 
being placed in the deepest hole. 

Screws are turned into the center of 
the location for the pole in the door 
jambs, allowing one screw head to 
project 14 in., and the other at least 
14, inch. 

To place the pole in position, put 
the end with the spring in the hole on 
the screw head projecting 14 in. and 
push the pole against the jamb, allow- 
jugethesother end to) pass over the 
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No Fixtures That will Show are Required with This 
astening of a Portiére Pole 









































other projecting screw head until it 
slips into the hole by pressure from 
the spring. The spring will keep the 
pole in  position—Contributed by 
Ernest F. Dexter, Hartford, Conn. 





Trick with Knives and Glasses 


An interesting trick may be per- 
formed with three tumblers and three 
table knives. Place the tumblers in 
an equilateral triangle on a table so the 
knife ends, when the knives are laid 
between them, as shown in the plan 
sketch, are about 1 in. away from the 
tumblers. The trick is to arrange the 
knives so that they are supported by 
the tops of the three tumblers and 
nothing else. Most observers will say 
that it is impossible; some will try it 
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ral 


and in most cases fail. It can be done, 


and the illustration shows how simply 








Knives Placed in Such a Manner as to be Supported 
by the Three Glasses 


it may be accomplished—Contributed 
by R. Neland, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Scraper Handle 


In using the ordinary steel-plate 
scraper, much inconvenience and 
cramping of the hands is experienced 
unless some suitable handle is attached. 
If a piece of scrap wood is taken and 
cut to a convenient shape, with a groove 
tightly fitting the scraper steel, greater 
pressure can be exerted and more ef- 
fective work produced, without cramp- 


PIECE OF SCRAP WOOD 
7B THICK 







SCRAPER 


An Ordinary Piece of Board Shaped for a Handle 
and Notched for the Scraper Blade 

ing the hands or tiring out the operator 

as readily—Contributed by A. P. 

Nevin, Hancock, Mich. 
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Photographic Tray-Rocking Stand 


Films develop better if the tray hold- 
ing the solution is kept in motion or 





/ in 


Tray Rocked Auto- 
< matically by a 
Weight 


il” 














rocked. This is inconven- 
ient and tiresome where a 
great many films are to be 
developed. ~The tro D le 
may be overcome by the use 
of the rocking device shown 
im) the sketch | lismay be 
made of any light wood, the 
right size to suit the pho- 
tographer’s needs. 

The tray holder A is pivoted on the 
uprights C with pins EE. The uwup- 
rights are fastened to a base, B. Two 
braces, D, one on each side of the up- 
Figiiem@, slimits thew  orthemthay, 
holder A. The weight F works as a 
pendulum, which automatically rocks 
the tray when set in motion.—Con- 
tributed by Abner B. Shaw, No. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 








Kite-Line Traveler 


The amusement of kite flying can 
be broadened by adding the kite-line 
traveler shown an» thesskeschas Pie 
frame of the traveler is made of poplar, 
spruce or soft pine, 14 in. square. The 
horizontal piece is 24 in. long and the 
piece to which the wings are fastened 
is 8 in. long. This piece is cut, so it 
will have a slight slant. The brace is 
a mitered piece, 13 in. long. The frame 
is fastened together with small brads, 








giving it the appearance shown in 
Piguet 

After the frame is finished, the 
traveler wheels are made and attached. 
They should be 4 in. thick, about 14 
in. in diameter, and have a groove cut 
7; in. into thein faces, The pattern tor 
cutting the bearings is shown in Fig. 
4, These are bent at the places shown 
by the dotted lines and attached to the 
main frame stick as shown by BB in 
Fig. 8. The end view of the bearing 
is shown in Fig. 5. The metal is bent 
in as shown by AA, so that the wheel 
will rotate without much friction. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the method of at- 
taching the wings to the slanting frame 
part. The wings are made of light 
cardboard and each fastened with 
tacks to a wood arm, cut as shown. The 
large end of each arm is made to hinge 
in a piece of tin with brads AA. 

Fasten a string to the ends of the 
aril pieces, asesiown in) Pig wel sean 
attach a wire loop to the middle of the 
Siting, as shown in Big.3. Wneuwire 


shown at L in Fig. 3 is bent and at- 
tached to the main frame so it will 
slide easily. The trip for dropping the 
























































Traveler Details 


wings, as Shown in Fig. 2, is a small 
block of wood about 2 in, square and 
144 in. thick with a %-in. hole in the 
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center. Slip the kite line through the 
hole before tying it to the kite. Place 
the trip about 100 ft. from the kite 
and wedge it to the string with a small 
piece of wood. The eyelets SS are nec- 
essary, as they make it impossible for 
the pulley to run off the string. 

The traveler is first put on the kite 
string with the end having the loop L 
(Fig. 3) up, then, after letting out 100 
ft. of string, the trip block is fastened 
imeplace and, the kite tied. to the end 
of the string. Hook the wire loop on 
the string attached to the ends of the 
wings in place in the wire catch of L, 
and it is ready for the flight. When 
the traveler reaches the trip, the loop 
L is pushed back, thus causing the end 
of the wire to slip out of wire loop and 
the wings to fall back as shown in Fig. 
2, when the traveler descends ready 
to be set for another flight.—Contrib- 
uted by Stanley C. Funk; Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 





A Mouse Trap 


A simple mouse trap can be made of 
two lengths of steel wire. The spiral 
wire is. yg in. 
in diameter and 
A € the center wire 
r is of larger size 
pinemthapeisnse: 
by pulling out 
the spring and catching the ends on 
the bends A and B. The bait is tied 
on at C. When the mouse puts his 
head through the coils and pulls the 
bait, the springs are released and his 
head is caught between the coils. 











How to Make a Small Electric Furnace 


The furnace consists of a large 
flower pot containing an ordinary clay 
crucible about 6 in. in height, the space 
between the two being packed with 
fireclay. Two %4-in. holes are bored 
through the sides of the crucible about 
half way between the top and the bot- 
tom. Holes corresponding to these 
holes are molded in the fireclay, which 
should extend several inches above the 
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top of the flower pot. A smaller cru- 
cible is placed inside of the large one 
for use in melting such metals as cop- 
per, brass and aluminum. With metals 
that will melt at a low degree of heat, 





Electric Connections to Furnace 


such as tin, lead or zinc, the large 
crucible can be used alone. Each cru- 
cible should be provided with a cover 
to confine the heat and keep out the 
air. The electrodes are ordinary arc- 
light carbons. 

The furnace is run on an ordinary 
110-volt lighting circuit and it is neces- 
sary to have a rheostat connected in 
series with it. A water rheostat as 
shown in the sketch will serve to reg- 
ulate “the _ciirrent for) this) iumnace: 
Small quantities of brass or aluminum 
can be melted in about 10 minutes in 
the furnace.—Contributed by Leonard 
Stebbins, Denver, Colo. 





Repairing a Broken Knife Handle 


A piece was broken from the pearl 
handle of my knife and I repaired it in 
the following manner: After cleaning 
both the edges of the pearl and the 
brass beneath, I run in enough solder 
to fill the place of the piece of pearl 
broken out. The solder was then filed, 
sandpapered and polished. The broken 
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Fic.t 
Repairing with Solder 


Fic.2 


part cannot be felt and it appears to be 
only an end decoration.—Contributed 
by W. A. Humphrey, Columbus, O. 
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Picture-Frame and Triangle Clamp 


A picture frame or triangle is quite 
difficult to hold together when fitting 
the corners. It is still more difficult 
to hold them together while the glue 
dries. The clamp illustrated will be 
found quite satisfactory in solving this 
problem, and at the same time is very 
simple to construct and easy to manip- 
ulate. The material list for making the 
clamps and corner blocks is as follows: 

Picture frame clamp: 

4 pieces, 14 by 1% by 15 in. 

2 pieces, 1% by 14 by 5 in. 
Triangle clamp; 

3 pieces, 14 by 1% by 10 in. 

1 piece, 1% by 14 by 4 in. 
Corner blocks: 

4 pieces, % by 3% by 3% in. 

8 pieces, % by 1 by 2 in. 
The pieces mentioned are of oak, S-4-S, 

piece %-in, maple for doweis 

Hardware; 

10 bolts, 4 by 2 in. 

4 bolts, 4 by 3 in, 

2 bolts, % by 6 in. 

The picture-frame clamp consists of 
the four. arms A, B,C and D) Fig) 1: 
A ¥Y-in. hole is bored in one end of 
each piece, % in. from the end. A 
series of 34-in. holes, 1 in. apart, are 
bored along the center in each piece. 
The two short pieces, E and F, have 
two %-in. holes bored in their cen- 
ters, 4% in. from each end. These 
Pieces are bolted to the four arms with 
4-in. bolts as shown in the sketch. A 


3g-in. hole is bored in the middle of 





it with the end projecting 14% in. on 
the under side and level with the sur- 
face on the upper side. Each of the 
corner blocks is fitted with two pieces 
like X, Fig. 2. Each of these pieces 
has one end round or a semicircle, and 
in its center a 14-in. hole is bored. The 
other end has a %%-in. hole bored 1% in. 
from the end. 

After making the small pieces, take 
the four corner blocks G, H, I and J 
and draw a line on the upper side in the 
center, with the grain of the wood, and 
mark the angles as follows, so that 
one-half the angle will be on each side 
of the centerline: On one end of the 
pieces G and H mark a 90-deg. angle, 
on the other end a 45-deg. angle, on 
the piece I mark a 90-deg. and 30-deg. 
angle and on J mark a 90-deg. and 60- 
deg. angle. Mark the number of de- 
grees of each between the sides of the 
angle. Place two of the pieces marked 
X, Fig. 2, on each of the corner blocks, 
one piece on each side between the 
different angle lines, so their round 
ends will be toward the center and 
toward each other with a space of 4 
in. between them. Clamp the pieces to 
the corner blocks and bore the 14-in. 
holes through them to secure perfect 
alinement. Put the bolts in and turn 





The Corner Blocks 9n Both Picture Frame and Triangle Clamps are so Constructed That The 
1 E ai y Hold the 
Molding together While Fitting the Corners and also Hold Them Securely While the Glue is Hardening 


each piece E and F for one of the 6-in. 
bolts K. 

The four corner blocks G, H, I and 
J, Fig. 1, have a %-in. hole bored in the 
center of each and a dowel glued into 


the pieces first to one angle and then 
the other, and while in the respective 
positions, bore the %-in. holes % in. 
deep in the corner blocks. Glue a 
dowel in each %-in. hole of the smal} 
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pieces, allowing it to project 14 in. 
on the under side so it will fit in the 
3e-in. hole in the corner block. Be 
sure to countersink the holes for the 
heads of the bolts. All bolts should be 
fitted with wing nuts. All that is 
necessary to change from one angle to 
another is to loosen the nuts and swing 
the small pieces around so the dowel 
pins will drop into the other holes, 
then tighten the nuts. 

The triangle clamp is made in the 
same manner as the picture-frame 
clamp, except that the arms L and M, 
Figs. 2 and 3, are half-lapped into the 
€rosspiece P) The bolt © is 36 in. 
and the head is cut off. Drill a %-in. 
hole in the bolt, 44 in. from the end, 
and bore a %-in. hole in the end of the 
arm N. Insert the headless bolt O 
in this hole and drive a nail through 
the side of the arm N, so it will pass 
through the hole drilled in the bolt. 
This keys the bolt in the end of the 
arm N. 

To clamp a picture frame, set the 
corner blocks G, H, I and J to the 90- 
deg. angles and adjust them on the 
arms A, B, C and D to accommodate 
the size frame to be made, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Tighten the thumbnut on the 
bola Ky and this will -draw all four 
corners together with the same pres- 
sure, ihe corners can then be €x- 
amined to see if they fit properly. If 
they do not, saw in the joints with a 
backsaw until they do fit. 

The triangles are clamped in the 
same way. The corner blocks are set 
to take the proper angles. The ends 
of the bolts should be slightly burred 
over so that the thumbnuts cannot be 
turned off.—Contributed by Chas. A. 
Pettit, Baltimore, Md. 





Exterior Sliding Fly Screen 


The method shown for fitting fly 
screens on the outside of the upper and 
lower sash permits the screen to be 
raised and held at different heights. 
Screweyes are turned into the outer 
strips, as shown in Fig. 1. The sides 
of the screen frame are grooved, Fig. 





2, to allow it to slide up and down on 
the screweyes. 

The screen can be raised and two of 
the screweyes turned from the normal 
vertical position, A, Fig, 3, to a hori- 
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The Heads of the Screweyes in the Window-Frame 
Stop Slide in a Groove Cut in the Screen Frame 
zontal position, B, to hold the frame at 
that point. By the use of a greater 
number of screweyes more places can 
be provided to support the screen 
at different heights.—Contributed by 

James M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Bushing a Stovepipe in a 
Chimney Hole 


When a stovepipe is too small for 
the hole in the chimney, a bushing 
can be made of the kind of metal to- 
bacco boxes that are curved to fit in 
a pocket. Remove the tops and bot- 
toms of the boxes and shove them in 
around the pipe. If such tobacco 
boxes are not at hand, tin cans of any 
kind can be used by melting off the 
tops and bottoms and bending the re- 
maining cylindrical shells into proper 
shape.—Contributed by Elmer Mc- 
Conaughy, Dayton, O. 





A Screweye Driver 

An ordinary wire nail, 3 in. long, 
bent as shown and with its head filed 
square, makes a good tool for turn- 
ing in screweyes. The 
square head is readily 
held in the chuck on 
most braces. The screw- 4 
eye can be turned in 
with greater speed than 
by the ordinary method. 
—Contributed by Robert 
T. Johnston, Buffalo, 




















Copying Stand for Photographic 
Enlarging and Reducing 


A camera stand or table, which can 
be put to many uses, is easily made 
and, when made, will be of particular 
service, says Work, London, for en- 
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Fic.2 
Camera Stand for Use in Copying and Enlarging, 


as Well as for Making Lantern Slides 
larging, reducing, copying, and, with a 
slight modification, for making lantern 
slides by reduction. 

Copying with a camera on a tripod 
is always a more or less complicated 
job, because of the ease with which a 
picture, being focused, may be thrown 
out of focus, and even out of the field 
of view, the camera not being attached 
to the same support as the picture. 
With the stand shown in the illustra- 
tion, the picture is attached to the 
same support as the camera. This 
makes it possible to place the appa- 
ratus on a table, out in the open, or in 
any other suitable position, where the 
light may be best for the work. When 
used for enlarging with artificial light 
it will also be found convenient, as it 
may be placed in any position in a 
darkened room. 

The size of the stand will depend on 
the sizes of pictures to be made, but 
it is better to have it too large than 
too small, as a small camera can be 
used on a large stand while a small 
stand would be of only limited use. 
The general appearance of the stand is 
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shown in Fig. 1. The material list is 
as follows: 

2 Sides, % in. by 9% in. by 5 ft., S-2-S. ; 
4 Crosspieces, % in. by 3 in. by J] ft. 7 in., 
2-S, 


“hk Guides, 34 in. by 1%4 in. by 2 f 6 im, S-2S. 
2 Bottom Pieces, 1 in. by 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in, 
mT Basel 97 ie by de en 

2 Cleats, % in. by 1% in. by 1 ft. 4 in., S-2-S. 

Straight-grained soft pine or poplar 
is the best material to use. The side 
pieces should be narrowed at one end 
or to a point about halfway of their 
length. The extent of this narrowing 
will depend somewhat on circum- 
stances. The guide pieces are then at- 
tached with screws, the two upper 
pieces so that they have their upper 
edges flush with the edges of the side 
boards. 

The bottom piece, on which the 
camera is to be set, is made of the two 
pieces, cut as shown in Fig. 2, and 
joined with cleats, as in Fig. 3. The 
space left after part of one side of each 
board has been cut away, should be 
sufficient to make a slot which, when 
the boards are joined together, will ad- 
mit the screw to, hold the camera in 
place. A rod is run through holes 
bored in the sides, just below the two 
pairs of guides, and fitted with a wing 
nut for clamping the sliding bottom 
when a focus and the size of the pic- 
ture is found. 

In copying, the camera is attached 
to the bottom board and the picture is 
tacked to the easel. The camera is 
then focused roughly by means of the 
rack and pinion, the final, fine focusing 
being done by moving the sliding bot- 
tom board. For enlarging, the lantern 
is placed on the sliding bottom and the 
bromide paper tacked to the easel. 

For lantern-slide work, which is re- 
ducing, it is necessary to cut an aper- 
ture in the easel, after the manner 
shown in Fig. 4. The edges of the 
opening have a rabbet to receive first 
a ground glass and then the negative, 
both being held in place with turn but- 
tons. It is not necessary to have two 
easels, as this opening can be fitted 
with a piece to make a level surface 
when the apparatus is used for copy- 
ing or enlarging, 
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To Make Whitewash Stick to Surfaces 
Coated 


In using whitewash much difficulty 
is experienced in making it stick to the 
substance covered. A good way to pre- 
vent the coating from cracking and 
peeling off is to add 2 oz. of pure 
sodium chloride to every 1 gal. of 
whitewash mixture. This is not ex- 
pensive, but should be secured at a 
drug store because some salts of 
sodium are not pure and will darken 
the whitewash. The sodium chloride 
should be added after the whitewash 
solution is made up. When this mix- 
ture is used in buildings it will destroy 
all vermin which it touches. 





A Mechanical Camera 


The young person who likes to draw 
will find the device illustrated of great 
assistance for outlining a portrait or a 
bit of scenery which can be filled in to 
make the picture. The camera con- 
sists of a box without a cover, about 
12 in. long, 6 in. wide and 4 in. deep. 
An oblong hole is cut in one end, a 
small hole bored in the other, and a 
piece cut out of the lower edge so that 
one eye can be placed close to the 
hole. The oblong hole, shown by the 
dotted lines, is covered with a fine per- 
forated cardboard, the kind used for 
working in mottoes with yarn. Sup- 
ports are nailed in the corners of the 
box, their length being calculated to 
allow the oper- 
2tom tO sity OF 
stand, as desired. 

The camera is 
used in the man- 
ner illustrated. 
If a portrait is to 
be drawn, then 
the one sitting 
fOreriteinust be 
quiet until the 
OU tiaaweseeare 
completed. The 
operator, looking through the hole, 
traces the lines on the cardboard be- 
_ tween the perforations. When the out- 
lines are drawn in this manner, the 





cardboard is removed and placed on 
the paper or cardboard used for the 
picture. The outline is then trans- 
ferred by marking with a sharp-pointed 





Outlining a Portrait 

on the Perforated 
\, Paper Placed over 
t}] the Oblong Hole 
y in the Camera 





pencil through the perforations on the 
outlines as drawn. After separating 
the two pieces, the markings can be 
connected with a continuous line and 
an exact outline will be obtained which 
can be filled in as desired. The out- 
line picture is a sample of work done 
with the camera—Contributed by 
Florence Thomas, Gordon, Ont. 





Gauge Attachment for a Pocket Rule 


The base of the gauge A is cut from 
a block of hard 
wood, about 2144 
ite OMS pad mitt: 
wide and %& in. 
thick. A notch 
iSs-cut sin some 
side to admit the 
rule, and ithe 
wedge B, which 
has a slot that slides on a pin in the 
base. A small metal clip keeps the 
wedge in place. The gauge can be 
readily set on the rule at any mark. 








Plate Hangers 


In hanging old china plates for deco- 
rative purposes use three large white 
dress hooks, placed at equal distances 
apart on the edge of the plate. The 
hanging wire or cord is run through 
them from the back side and drawn up 
tightly. These hooks are much better 
than the ordinary plate hanger, as they 
are small and will not show much on 
the plate. 


An Electrically Operated Camera 
Shutter 
It is often quite desirable to operate 


the shutter of a camera from a distance, 
especially in photographing birds and 
























The Electro- 
magnet Trips 
a Spring Plunger 
That Forces 
a Piston on the 
Camera Air Bulb 





The device shown in the 


animals. 
accompanying sketch serves the above 
purpose very nicely, and its construc- 
tion and operation are exceedingly 


simple. In brief, the operation is as 
follows: The switch A is mounted 
on the limb of a tree, in such a manner 
that it is not conspicuous, and con- 
nected in series with a magnet, B, and 
a battery by means of a piece of flexible 
conductor, such as lamp cord. The 
magnet B is energized when the switch 
is closed and attracts the iron armature 
C, which is mounted on an arm, pivoted 
at Dy “The lower end of this ari 1s 
in the form of a latch, which supports 
the rod E when it is raised to its upper 
position. The rod E when it is raised 
compresses the coiled spring F, which 
is held between the gauge G and the 
washer H mounted on the rod. A 
small coil spring holds the armature 
C away from the core of the magnet 
B. The lower end of the rod E is in the 
form of a piston operating in a wooden 
cylinder J. The rubber bulb at the 
end of the tube leading to the camera 
shutter is located in the lower end of 
the cylinder J. When the rod E is 
released by the latch K, it moves down- 
ward in the cylinder J, due to the action 
of the spring F, and compresses the 
bulb L, causing the shutter of the 
camera to be operated. A small handle, 
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M, may be mounted on the rod to 
be used in raising it to the upper 
position. The component parts of this 
device may be mounted on a small 
wooden base by means of brass straps, 
and the terminals of the electric cir- 
cuit connected to the binding posts N 
and O, as shown. The switch A may 
be dispensed with and a push button 
used in its place, as the operator may 
station himself several hundred feet 
away. It may be necessary to use a 
battery of more than one cell in such 


cases, 


Electroplating without a Tank 


Electroplating without a_ plating 
tank is made possible with the follow- 
ing easily homemade apparatus de- 
scribed in a German scientific maga- 
zine. It consists of a rubber ball, A, 
fitted at one end with a glass tube, 
B, which carries at the opposite end 
a small sponge. “A rod, D} passes 
through the rubber ball, which is 
tightly corked at both ends, into the 
glass tube B and carries at that end 
the anode E. A* small glass tube, F, 
also connects the rubber ball with the 
larger tube B. The connections from 
the battery to the cathode, G, the ob- 
ject to be plated, and to the projecting 
end of the anode-carrying rod, D, are 
made as shown. The rubber ball is 
filled with the electrolyte, and is 
squeezed so’as to force the fluid 





A Hand Tool for Applying a Plate Electrically to 
the Surface of Metal 


through the small tube F, into the 
larger tube, B, filling it and soaking 
the sponge C. The current is then 
turned on, and by moving the wet 
sponge over the cathode G, the latter 
will be plated. Not only is this an 
interesting accessory for the amateur’s 
laboratory, but it can be used in the 
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industry where only parts of some ob- 
ject are to be plated, and where it is 
desired to remedy bad spots without 
putting the articles back into the bath. 





A Milk-Bottle Tray 


Bottled milk is difficult to deliver 
without knocking the bottles together 
when carrying them or while in a 
wagon. There are several kinds of 
wire baskets for carrying the bottles, 
but they all have the disadvantage of 
allowing the bottles to strike one an- 
other. A carrier not having this fault 
can be made very cheaply as follows: 
Procure a board 1 in. thick, 8 in. wide 
and 2 ft. long, plane and make it 
smooth, and use ordinary tin fruit or 























Parts of Tin Cans Fastened to a Board for Holding 
Milk Bottles 


vegetable cans for the bottle holders. 
Cut each can off 21% in. from the bot- 
tom and smooth off the jagged edges 
with a file. Nail these in two rows on 
the board, starting 1 in. from each end. 
Attach a segment of a barrel hoop for a 
handle. The carrier can be painted as 
desired —Contributed by G. H. Clem- 
mons, Storm Lake, Iowa. 





A Springboard 


Select straight-grained hickory or 
ash for the springboards. These can 
be of any width to make up the board 
to 18 in. wide. The frame part may 
be of any material of the dimensions 
given in the sketch. The butt ends of 
the springboard should be well fastened 
to the crosspiece with screws, or, bet- 
ter still, small carriage bolts with the 
nuts on the under side. 

The crosspiece at the rear is cut 
on the angle of the springboard. The 





front crosspiece is mortised into the 
frame, and the one near the center 
is laid on top of the two side rails. 




































































A Springboard for Use in Connection with a 
Vaulting Pole or for Turning Acts 


The rear crosspiece is either fastened 
with large dowels or mortised into the 
sidepieces. This springboard will be 
of use in connection with a back-yard 
gymnasium for vaulting and doing 
turning acts. 





Planing Rough-Grain Boards 


The surface of a board having a 
grain that runs both ways is very hard 
to smooth with a plane. By sharpen- 
ing the plane iron to a keen edge, then 
placing it in the plane with the cap 
reversed and set about 34 in. from the 
cutting edge, I find that with a light 
cut the plane will smooth regardless 
of the direction of the grain—Con- 
tributed by William Rollins, Wichita, 
Kansas. 





Braces for Aeroplane Frames 


In making model aeroplanes or glid- 
ers the brace shown will serve the pur- 
pose admirably. The size and strength 
of the metal used will depend on where 
it is to be used. The metal is bent 



























The Braces are Cut 
from Stake Iron or 

Sheet Metal According to 
the Size Machine being Built 


into the shape shown with the use of 
a vise. The manner of attaching the 
braces is clearly shown.—Contributed 
by Francis Chetlain,, Chicago. 
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A Puzzle Purse 


The puzzle purse is made of four 
pieces of chamois, two of the pieces 
being merely flaps, one on each side 
One of the pieces 


at the upper edge. 





The Strips of Leather Sliding through the Stitches 
Make the Puzzle Part of the Purse 


forming one side of the purse ex- 
tends upward for about twice the 
height of the purse part. The part 
above the purse has a number of slits 
cut in it to make the width of each 
strip 4% in. These slits should be ac- 
curately cut in order that the purse 
may be opened easily. The other half 
is only the size of the purse proper. 
The upper edge of the latter piece and 
the flap on that side are stitched to- 
gether to the flap on the opposite side, 
the threads of the stitches running be- 
tween the strips of the long piece. 
These stitches are made on the line 
AB and around the edge. 

To open the purse, take hold of each 
side on the purse part and draw the 
pieces apart. In doing so, the strips 
are drawn through the stitches so that 
they may be separated and a coin 
taken from the purse. A pull on each 
end will close the purse.—Contributed 
by Chas. Motton, Toronto, Ont. 





An Emergency Sandpapering Machine 


While doing some work I had sev- 
eral small pieces to be finished with 
sandpaper. They were so small and of 
such a shape that it was impossible to 
do the work by hand. Not having a 
sanding machine, I used a disk talking 
machine for the purpose. I placed a 
sheet of sandpaper over the disk and 
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fastened it to the felt at the corners 
with pins. The machine was then set 
going at its highest rate of speed, and 
the articles were smoothed by holding 
them on the disk.—Contributed by 
Fred S. Barnard, Los Angeles, Cal. 





A Developing Machine 


The base of the developing machine 
consists of a wood tray with sloping 
ends and high sides, which is placed at 
the center and provides bearings for 
the wheel axle. The dimensions given 
in the sketch are for making a machine 
to develop a film about 29 in. long. 
The disk, or wheel, is cut from a board, 
7% in. thick, and the attached cross- 
pieces are cut from 14-in. dowels to 
make them 2% in. long. ‘These are 
placed about 1 in. apart on the circum- 
ference of the disk: 

An axle, fastened solidly in the 
wheel and adjusted in the bearings, is 
kept from slipping sideways by bush- 
ings made of a spool. A crank is at- 
tached to one end of the axle. Hot 
paraffin is applied to the inside of the 
tank part, to make it liquid-tight. Two 
pins or hooks are attached to one of the 
crosspieces to catch into the film end. 
If the wheel is the correct size, the 
same pins can be used for fastening the 
other end of the film. 

The film is first attached to the 


res 


The Untire Length of Film is Placed on the Wheel 
Where It is Run through the Developer 


wheel; then, while turning slowly, the 
developer is poured into the tray. 
Keep on turning the wheel until full 
development is obtained, then pour out 


_the liquid and turn in fresh, clear 
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water, and turn the wheel to wash out 
the developer. Remove the film and 
place it in the hypo bath.—Contrib- 
uted by Raymond M. Bealer, Balti- 
more, Md. 


A Stove-Wood Carrier 


A handy wood carrier, for bringing 
wood and kindling from the basement 
or yard to the wood box in the house, 
may be made from a grain sack, as 
shown in the sketch. Use a complete 
sack and make rope handles at each 
end. When used, place only sufficient 
wood or kindling in it to permit the 
handles to come together over the top 
of the load. This will make a com- 


fortable grip and it is no harder to 
carry than a medium-weight suitcase. 
When the wood is removed the carrier 
can be taken to the back yard and 





The Ropes at the Ends of the Sack Make a 
Handle to Carry It Like a Grip 


shaken out, thus doing away with the 
dirt that usually results from other 
methods of filling wood boxes.—Con- 
tributed by Walter Nelson Kidston, 
Seattle, Wash. 


A Pencil Sharpener 


A pencil sharpened with the device 
shown will have a better point and one 
that will not break easily while being 
sharpened. The lower arm A is made 
from a strip of sheet steel, zg in. thick. 
An extension, 14 in. wide, is cut and 
bent in a circle to form the lower finger 
hold. The upper arm B forms the cut- 
ter, which is made from a piece of hack- 
saw blade. The teeth are ground off 
and the temper is drawn from the ex- 
tension that forms the upper circle. A 
portion of the arm A is bent over, as 
shown at C, to form a support for the 
pencil point to rest upon. A hole, 
large enough for a pencil to turn in, is 
bored through a stick of hardwood, D, 
and tapered so that the center of the 


hole meets the inner edge of C. It 
is fastened to the lower arm with 
screws. A sharp cutting edge is ground 







A Pencil Sharpener D 
That will Make 
a Point without 6- 
Breaking the Lead 


on the blade which is then attached to 
the arm A with a rivet loosely enough 
to swing freely—Contributed by J. V. 
Loeffler, Evansville, Ind. 


Cleaning an Oilstone 


Use kerosene oil and a sprinkling of 
emery flour and proceed to sharpen 
tools. It is not necessary to clean a 
stone thus treated before placing the 
tool on it, as the emery and kerosene 
will make a good surface on the stone 
as well as assisting in producing a 
sharp edge on the tool—Contributed 
by James M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 


Landing for Small Boats 


Not having a landing for my small 
boat, I made a series of secticnal plat- 
forms, rising 2 ft. above the bottom, 
which served the purpose well and 
were inexpensive. Each section is 
about 15 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 
high. The frame is made of material 
2 in. thick and 4 in. wide, and on top 
is a floor made of boards, while the 
bottom consists of 2 by 4-in. cross- 
pieces, nailed on 6 in. apart. Stones 
are laid on these crosspieces to moor 
it down in place. The whole landing 
is simple to make and it lasts a long 
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The Series of Platforms Make a Good Small-Boat 
Landing on a Slanting Beach 








time, as the sections can be drawn out 
and stored during the winter—Con- 
tributed by Henry Briggs, Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 
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Bearings for Model Work 


For experimental work I use hang- 
ers or bearings made of sheet brass or 
copper, bent at right angles for strength 

(Rh 


(c}8 


S 













Sheet-Copper Support 
with a Base and a 
Shaft Bearing Soldered 
\ to the Ends 





and capped with a box. The main part 
of the bearing A is shaped as shown, 
and the box B consists of a small piece 
cut from a brass rod and drilled for 
the size of the shaft. The box is 
soldered to the top end of A and the 
base C to the bottom end. When a 
large metal base is used for a certain 
model, the part A is attached directly 
to that base and the part C need not 
be used. 

The bearings can be made in differ- 
ent heights, each of which will de- 
mand a corresponding size and thick- 
ness of the parts. Sheet brass or cop- 
per, ss in. thick, is about right for a 
bearing 3 in. high——Contributed by 
W. E. Day, Pittsfield, Mass, 





Holding the Tongue of a Shoe in 
Place 


The tongue in a shoe will often slip 
down or over to one side or the other 
and expose the 


hose. To overcome 





The Hook on the Tongue of the Shoe and Manner of 
Lacing to Hold the Tongue 


this and have the tongue fit snugly in 
the right place, fasten a common lace 
clasp or hook near the top of the 







tongue, as shown in the illustration, 
so that in lacing the shoe the laces are 
passed under the hook to hold the 
tongue in place. 





A Photo Vignetter 


Procure a piece of heavy wire, one 
that is fairly stiff, says Camera Craft, 
and a pair of pliers and bend the wire 
with the pliers as shown in the illus- 
tration. After the loop is made to fit 
around the lens barrel the wire is bent 
at right angles at a point 6 in. below 
the circle. At a distance of 8 in. on 


the extending part of the wire it is 
bent as shown to form a clip for hold- 
ing a sheet of cardboard. 

The cardboard should be about 7 in, 
wide and of dark color, with one edge 
cut semicircular 


and notched. e 


X 


Bias Perris svn: 


The Arm for Holding 
the Vignette Cardboard is 
Made of a Heavy Piece of Wire 


size of the wire and the other measure- 
ments will depend upon the size and 
focal length of the lens. If a heavy 
vignetting card is required, it may be 
necessary to make the portion that en- 
circles the lens double in length, bend- 
ing it back upon itself to secure a 
firmer hold. This is a cheap and effi- 
cient vignetter that anyone can make 
in a few moments of spare time. 





Pocket for the Inside of a Book Cover 


Students or anyone wishing to re- 
tain notes on a subject will find it quite 
handy to have a large envelope pasted 
in the back of each textbook. Instead 
of having notes all through the book, 
they .can be arranged in order and 
slipped into the envelope. If the book 
is accidentally dropped, the notes will 
not be lost.—Contributed by Harold 
Mynning, Chicago, II, 
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Cleaning Steel of Grease and Stains 


Grease and stains can be easily re- 
moved from steel with a mixture of un- 
slaked lime and chalk powder, by rub- 
bing it on the steel with a dry cloth. 
The best proportion for the mixture, 
which is easily prepared, is 1 part-of 
lime to 1 part of chalk powder. The 
powder should be used dry. It is kept 
in cans for future use and can be used 


over and over again——Contributed by. 


Loren Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 





An Electrically Ignited Flash Light 
for Making Photographs 


The results obtained in a great many 
cases in trying to take pictures by flash- 
‘light are exceedingly unsatisfactory, as 
the expression on the faces of the peo- 
ple in the picture usually is strained 
or unnatural, due to the suspense in 
waiting for the flash. The following 
simple device avoids this difficulty be- 
cause the flash is set off by means of 
electricity, so that the operator can 
control the flash from a distant point 
and thus be able to take the picture 
quite unawares to his subjects. 

The construction of the device is as 
tollows:) Obtaim a piece’ of rather 
heavy sheet iron, about 6 in. wide and 
10 in, long. Bend this piece of iron 
into the form shown in the sketch, and 
fasten a wooden handle to it with a 
wood screw. Obtain a sheet of 14-in. 
sheet asbestos, the same size as the 
piece of sheet iron, and glue it to 
the inside surface of the curved piece 
Oiviron.) lt is best to fasten the 
four corners down by means of some 
small rivets with rather large washers 
under the heads next to the asbestos. 

Now mount two pieces of sheet cop- 
per, 1%4 in. wide and 6 in. long, parallel 
with each other on the surface of the 
asbestos and 114 in. apart, so that their 
ends are even with the end of the piece 
of asbestos. These pieces of copper 
should be insulated from the piece of 
sheet iron, and there should be a small 
screw in one end of each and a small 
binding post mounted on the other end. 

Procure a piece of lamp cord, 15 or 


20 ft. in length. Fasten an ordinary 
plug to one end of this cord and the 
other end to the two binding posts. 








gp The Asbestos-Lined 
Vi Tray and the Wiring 
ge Connections for Attaching 
j tothe Electric-Light Wires 





Open one of the conductors in the cord 
at some point and introduce a single- 
pole switch, as shown in the sketch. 
Close the gap between the two pieces 
of copper by means of a piece of No. 


32 gauge copper wire. Place the flash- 
light powder in position, but do not 
cover up the wire or have it in actual 
contact with the powder, and close the 
circuit. The operator may include 
himself in the picture by having a suf- 
ficiently long piece of lamp cord and 
the switch properly arranged. 





A Simple Twine-Ball Holder 


In looking for a place to put a twine 
ball I happened to see a tin funnel 
and it gave me 
the idea which I © 
put into practice. 

I punched three 
holes at equal 
distances apart 
in its upper edge 
and ‘atta ‘chied 
three strings 
which were run 
to an apex and 
tied to a screw- 
eye in the ceil- 
ing. The end 
of t h e twine 
from the center 
of the ball was 
run through the 
funnel stem and 
allowed to hang 
as in an ordi- 
nary ball holder—Contributed by W. 
C. Loy, Rochester, Ind. 





| a 





CA filler for birch, red gum and beech 
can be made of 1 lb. of bleached shellac 
to each gallon of water. 
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A Toy Popgun 


A toy popgun can be easily made 
of two blocks of hard wood, % in. 
thick; a joint of bamboo, about % in. 
in diameter and 6 in. long; a small 
hinge, a piece of spring steel, 14 in. 
wide and 1 in. long, and a piece of 
soft wood for the plunger. 

The plunger A is cut to fit snugly, 
yet so it will move easily in the piece 
of bamboo B. One of the blocks of 
hard wood, C, is bored to fit, one end 
of the bamboo, the other block has 
a 14-in. hole bored, to center the hole 
in the first block, The two blocks are 
hinged and the spring latch attached 
as shown in the sketch. The spring 
has a hole drilled so it can be fastened 
with a screw to the outer block, and 























Detail of Popgun, Showing the Parts Assembled and 
Position of the Paper 


a slot cut in the other end to slip 
over a staple driven into the block C. 

A piece of paper, D, is placed in 
between the blocks while the plunger 
A is out at the end of the bamboo. 
A quick pressure on the plunger A 
will cause the paper D to break out 
through the small opening with a 
loud pop.—Contributed by Paul H. 
Burkhart, Blue Island, Il. 





A Non-Rolling Thread Spool 


A spool of thread may be kept from 
rolling by gluing squares of cardboard 
to therends, Ihe 
squares should 
be a little larger 
than the spool. 
This will save 
many a step and 
much bending 
over to pick up 
the spool. The 
spool, when it 
falls, will stop where it landed.—Con- 
tributed by Katharine D, Morse, Syra- 
Guse, Nie 





Shoe-Shining Stand 


To anyone who finds it tiresome to 
shine his shoes while putting the foot 
on the rim of a bathtub, on a cook- 
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Dimensioned Parts and Completed Stand Which 
has a Box to Hold the Shining Outfit 


stove or chair with a newspaper on it, 
the stand here described will afford 
relief and at the same time he will 
always have the shining outfit ready 
for use, 

The whole is of pine, the foot rest 
being made of a piece 2 by 4 in.; the 
legs, of 1 by 2 in., and the bottom of 
the box, of % by 4% in. All other 
dimensions are given in the sketch. 
After the legs are attached and the 
bottom of the box in place, the sides 
are fitted and fastened with nails — 
Contributed by Samuel Hughs, Berke- 
ley;:Cal: 





Cutter Made of a We2fer 
Razor Blade 
A useful instrument for seamstresses 


and makers of paper patterns and 
stencils can be made of a piece of steel 





The Wafer Blade Attached to the Handle, the Top 


Edge being Protected with a Cork 


or iron and a wafer razor blade. The 
end of the metal is flattened and two 
holes drilled to match the holes of the 
razor blade. Small screw bolts are 
used to attach the blade to the handle. 
Place a cork on one edge as a protec- 
tion for the hand of the user.—Con- 
tributed by Maurice Baudier, New 
Orleans, La. 
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to Hold a Negative in a Printing 
Frame 


When printing postal cards and 
working fast, it always bothered me to 
hold the negative in the printing frame 
while removing the card. To over- 
come this trouble I decided to contrive 
some arrangement to hold the negative 
in the frame when the back was re- 
moved. The device I made consists 
of a thin, flat spring, about \% in. wide 
and as long as the width of the frame 
opening. Two lugs are formed and 
soldered to the ends, as shown in Fig. 
1, for holding the plate, and a central 
lug is soldered on to provide a means 
of fastening the spring in position. A 
groove, about 7% in. deep, was cut in 
the opposite end of the frame to re- 
ceive one end of the negative. 

In use, slide the plate into the frame 
and into the lugs on the spring, and 
push the spring upward until the plate 
can be slipped into the slot at the 
opposite end of the frame. The pres- 


sure of the spring, as shown in Fig. 2, 
give 


will hold the plate securely. 





The Spring with Its Clips and Manner of Holding a 
Negative in a Printing Frame 


frame can be handled quite roughly 
and as fast as desired without any 
danger of the plate falling out.—Con- 
tributed by Thos. L. Parker, Wibaux, 
Montana. 





CA number of bright tin disks tied to 
the limbs of a fruit tree will prove an 
efficient means of driving away infest- 
ing birds, 





How to Make an Electrolytic 
Interrupter 


Obtain a glass jar or wide-mouth 
bottle about one-quart size. An or- 
dinary round bottle will serve very 
nicely by having the top cut off, thus 
forming a glass 
jar. Make a top 
for the jar from 
a piece of 1-in. 
pine similar to 
the one shown in 
the illustration. 
The lower por- 
tion exten dis 
down inside the 
jar and serves to 
hold the top in 
place. Cut a slot 
in this top, 14 in. 
wide and 2 in. 
long. This slot 
should be cut at right angles to a diam- 
eter of the™ top. and extendel vin on 
either side of the diameter. It should 
be about 1% in. from the center of the 
top. Directly opposite the center of 
the slot drill a 3-in hole, 1% in. from 
the center of the top. Drill a 14-in. 
holes in “the center oftthe top, tov eive 
ventilation to the jar. Boil the com- 
pleted top in paraffin for a few 
minutes. 

Obtain a piece of 4-in. sheet lead, 2 
in, wide and about 1% in. longer than ~ 
the depth of the jar. Mount a small 
binding post on one end of this piece 
of lead and then support it in the slot 
in the wooden top by means of two 
metal pins, The lower end of the 
piece of lead should be at least 1% in. 
from the bottom of the jar. Next get 
a piece of 3@-in. glass tube and fuse a 
piece of platinum wire into one end. 










































































Make sure the inside end of the plati- 
num wire is not covered with the glass, 
and that the outside end protrudes a 
short distance beyond the end of the 
glass tube. Now bend about % in. of 
the end of the glass tube which has 
the platinum in it over at right angles 
to the remainder of the tube. The tube 
should then be placed in the opening 
on the wooden top provided for it and 
a rubber band placed around it to pre- 
vent it dropping through the opening. 
The lower end of the tube should be a 
little higher than the lower end of the 
sheet of lead. A small quantity of 
mercury should be placed in the tube 
and a bare copper wire run down in- 
side. The mercury affords a connec- 
tion between the piece of platinum in 
the end of the tube and the copper 
wire. Connect the outside end of the 
copper wire under a binding post and 


A Homemade Hand Drill Press 


The little use I had for a drill press 
did not make it advisable to purchase 
one, so I constructed a device for drill- 
ing iron and brass which answered all 
purposes, A broken carpenter’s brace 
furnished the chuck, which was fas- 
tened to a 1%4-in. shaft having a de- 
tachable crank. “Lhe shait turns ina 





A Very Inexpensive Drill Press Frame Which Answers 
the Purpose Admirably 


brass tube which is fitted tightly in a 
hole bored in the upright. The slid- 


ing part or table is forced up against 
the drill with a %-in. machine bolt. 
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the interrupter is complete with the 
exception of the solution. 

The solution for the interrupter is 
dilute sulphuric acid made by mixing 
about four parts of water and one part 
of acid. In preparing this mixture, 
be sure to pour the acid into the water, 
not the water into the acid. The jar 
should be about two-thirds filled. At 
least 40 volts will be required for the 
satisfactory operation of the inter- 
rupter. The distance between the 
platinum point and the lead sheet may 
be adjusted by simply turning the glass 
tube. 

No condenser will be required in 
operating an inductor coil with an 
interrupter of this kind. The make- 
and-break interrupter, if there is one 
in circuit, should of course be made 
inoperative by screwing up the contact 
point against the spring. 


The bolt turns in a square nut fas- 
tened in the opposite post. The end 
of the screw bears on a plate fastened 
on the under side of the table to pre- 
vent wear. A crank could be attached 
to this bolt so that it may be turned 
more easily. 

The sliding or table part is made 
of a post similar to the end posts, but 
with guides attached so as to keep it 
in place. The holes for the chuck shaft 
and bolt should be bored on a line and 
exactly in the center of the posts.— 
Contributed by Lk Ri Kelleyiernil= 
adelphia, Pa. 





A Hose Nozzle 


The nozzle shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch was made from an empty 
tobacco can having an oval shape. I 
cut the can in two near the center and 
punched small holes in the bottom. 
I then cut a piece of 14-in. board to fit 
tightly in the end of the can and turned 
the edges of the tin down to hold it 
in place. A hole was bored in the cen- 
ter of the wood and a 14-in. hose coup- 
ling fitted in it. The water will swell 
the wood enough to make an abso- 
lutely watertight joint, but by using a 


> 
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little care in fitting it, the joint will 
be watertight without the swelling. 
The holes being punched in straight 
lines, the nozzle throws a rectangular 
section of fine streams, which makes it 
possible to sprinkle close up to walks 
without wetting them. The friction 
is much less than in the ordinary hose 
nozzle, and consequently this nozzle 
delivers more water and also materially 





The Oval Form of the Box Makes It Possible to 
Sprinkle Close Up to Walks 
reduces the strain on the hose—Con- 
tributed by J. B. Downer, Seattle, 
Washington. 





An Electric Water Heater 


A simple electric water heater may 
be made as follows: Procure two 
sheets of copper, each 4 by 6 in., and 
place pieces of wood or other insulat- 
ing material at the corners to keep 
them about 34 in. apart. Bind them 
witn cords, or, if the wood pieces are 
large enough, use screws so that there 
will be no contact between the plates. 
Attach wires to the plates with solder 
as shown, and make connections to a 
plug. Pour water in an earthenware 





An Inexpensive Electric Water Heater Made of Two 
Copper Plates 

jar, place the plates in it and turn the 

plug in a lamp socket. Do not use a 

metal vessel—Contributed by G. 

Henry Jones, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Frosting Glass 


Procure a piece of flat iron similar to 
an iron hoop, bend it, as shown in the 
sketch, to make a piece 3 in. long and 
1% in. wide and file one edge smooth. 
Sprinkle some fine lake sand over the 
glass, dampen the sand and rub the 


smooth edge of the iron band over the 
glass. It requires only a short time of 
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The Filed Edge on the Coiled Metal Retains the Sand 
Particles as It is Rubbed over the Glass Surface 





rubbing to produce a beautiful frosted 
surface on the glass——Contributed by 
M. E. Duggan, Kenosha, Wis. 





Long Handle for a Dustpan 


The dustpan is a rather unhandy 
utensil to use, especially for stout per- 
sons. One porter overcame this diff- 
culty by attaching a long 
handle to the pan as shown G 
in the illustration, The han- 
dle was taken from a dis- 
carded broom and a 
yoke of heavy wire 
was attached to it, 
the ends being bent to 
enter holes punched in the upturned 
edge of the pan. A stout cord, fas- 
tened to the handle and tied into the 
ring of the dustpan handle, keeps the 
pan from turning backward, and it is 
thus possible to push it or carry it 
with the long handle. 








To Fasten Chair Legs 


Chair legs often become loose when 
chairs are handled roughly, so that 
the glue is broken up. A small de- 
vice made from a piece of pointed 
metal, A, which is securely fastened 
to the end of the chair leg by means 
of a screw, will hold the legs more 
firmly than wire or glue. When the 





The Metal on the End of the Leg Fastens It Solidly 
in Place 


leg is driven into the hole, the points 
are pushed into the wood B as the 
metal flattens. 


Disk-Throwing Pistol 


A pistol for throwing small disks of 
paper or metal balls, can be easily 
made at almost no expense as shown 
in the sketch. Two pieces of board, 
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Disks of Paper or Metal 
as Well as Shot may be 
Thrown with This Pistol 


one of which is shaped to the form of a 
pistol, are hinged together and a fairly 
strong spiral spring is fastened at the 
front end of the movable piece and the 
middle of the other. A slot is sawed 
in the movable piece to hold the disk, 
or a small round depression may be 
formed in it to receive a bean, pea, 
or shot. The movable arm is folded 
back and held in position by means of 
a stirrup of wire fastened on the other 
part. When the movable part is disen- 
gaged by pulling the stirrup away with 
the finger, the disk will be thrown with 
considerable force, depending on the 
strength of the spring. 





Displaying Dye Colors 
A certain druggist utilized old 
electric bulbs for displaying dye colors. 
Water was colored with a dye and the 
end of a bulb dipped into the liquid. 
Then the tip end was broken off, and 


Globes Filled with Colored 





the bulb being a vacuum, the colored 
water was drawn into it, and filled the 
globe. The point was then sealed with 
paraffin. 
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A ring-shaped piece, 15 in. in diam- 
eter and 214 in. wide, was cut from 
a piece of board, and 1-in. holes bored, 
21% in, apart, in one-half of the ring. 
The globes holding the colored water 
were set in these holes and a light with 
a round shade placed in the center. 
It proved to be an attractive display 
and a good method of showing 
the colors——Contributed by Maurice 
Baudier, New Orleans, La. 





A Homemade Bench Vise 


A serviceable and inexpensive bench 
vise can be made in the following man- 
ner: Procure a piece of hard wood, 1 
in, thick, and shape it into an eccentric 
with an extending handle, as shown at 
A. The jaws B are made of material 
2 in. thick, and the drawbar C is a 2 











A Vise That can be Quickly Constructed Where No 
Bench Vise is at Hand 


by 3-in, piece of hickory. The outer 
end of the bar is slotted to receive the 
eccentric handle, through which a bolt, 
D, passes to form a bearing. Holes are 
bored into the opposite end of the bar, 
2 in. apart, into which a peg is inserted 
to come against the back side of the 
rear jaw. This provides an adjustment 
for a range of various thicknesses of 
material. Another bar is located at 
the bottom of the jaws to provide a 
means of keeping the jaws parallel. 
This bar is made in a similar manner 
to the bar C. The rear jaw can be 
fastened to the side of a bench, post, 
or any support that may be handy.— 
Contributed by Wm. S, Thompson, 
Columbia, Tenn, 
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Timing Photo Printing 


Having hundreds of postals of a sin- 
gle subject to print, I] made a perfect 
timing apparatus for exposing the 
prints from an old metronome and an 
old gong magnet. A disk, B, 20 in. in 
diameter, was made of heavy tin with 
iwo apertures, CC, each cut 7 in. in 
diameter, on a line with the center of 
the disk, and 2 in. from the edge. A 
large spool, F, was used to serve as a 
hub and also as a reel on which strong 
twine was wound, with a weight, E, at- 
tached to the free end. 

The disk was bolted to the partition 
P of the darkroom, the partition hav- 
ing a hole, G, to coincide with the holes 
in the disk as it revolved. Four catch 
pins were fastened on the rim of the 
disk to engage a catch pin on the ar- 
mature of the magnet. The gong and 
commutator were removed and the 
magnet placed in the position shown in 
the sketch. A strip of wood was fas- 
tened across the face of the metronome 
H, about 1 in. above the pendulum 
Siaiteor axle, On the inside. of the 
center of the strip a small piece of 
wood was projected, with copper wire 
on one side only, to form a contact 
with a piece of flexible copper on the 
pendulum. Wiring was made as 
shown in the sketch and a switch used 
to stop the disk from revolving. 

An ordinary postal-card printing 
frame, D, with a hinged back was 
used and placed on the shelf A, as 
shown. A hinge was made from heavy 
elastic bands to allow for two dozen 
cards in the frame at one time. As 
each card was printed it was taken out 
and dropped into the developer. The 
reel and metronome should be wound 


up after printing two dozen cards. The 
stops can be varied for any length of 











Details of Timing Apparatus 


time by regulating the weight on the 
metronome. The disk and all wood- 
work must be painted a dull black. 
The circuit is completed on the return 
stroke of the pendulum, causing the 
magnet to attract the armature, which 
releases the catch, allowing a quarter 
turn of the disk.—Contributed by 
Frank W. Preston, Paterson, N. J: 


Pail Hook for a Pitcher Pump 


When pumping water from the 
ordinary pitcher pump, the bucket 
must either be 
held > to. 9) the 
spout or placed 
on the ground. 
The accompany- 
ing siceten 
shows how I ar- 
ranged a hook, 
fastened over 
the collar of the pump, to take the bail 
of the bucket. The hook is made of 
Y-in. round iron.—Contributed by 
Laurence B, Robbins, Harwich, Mass. 





Shade Roller Attached to Upper 
Window Sash 


Free circulation of air cannot be ob- 
tained through a window when the 
shade is attached to the window cas- 


WwooD 
OUTER 
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SASH 
CURTAIN 
When the Upper Sash is 
Lowered the Shade is Out 
of the Way of the Opening 
INNER SASH 


ing, as it partly fills the opening caused 
by lowers the upper sash: li the 
shade roller is attached to the top of 
the upper sash, the shade can perform 
its function without obstructing the 
opening when the sash is lowered. It 
only requires a shorter roller and a 
narrower shade. ‘The roller brackets 
are attached in the usual manner, but, 
in order to have the shade hang ver- 
tically, a block, as wide as the lower 
sash frame, must be fastened under 
each bracket. 

This arrangement also makes it 
much easier to put up a curtain, as the 
sash can be let down until the roller 
can be reached while standing on a 
chair—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Flashing Hook 


Having occasion to do a large 
amount of counter-flashing in a new 
wall where the mortar was soft and the 
joint too large to 
use an ordinary 
nail or the regu- 
lar flashing hook, 
I made hooks 
from No. 24 
gauge galvanized 
iron, having 
hooks of extra 
size and 
strength, as shown in the sketch. The 
size of the hook is 134 by 3144 in. On 
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each side edge, 114 in. from ane end, I 
cut teeth, A A, and clipped the corners 
of the opposite end at an angle. The 
end at B was turned down at right 
angles and the points A A bent in the 
opposite direction. I placed the coun- 
ter-flashing in the usual manner, with 
the projection B hanging down and the 
pointed end of the hook in the joint, 
and drove or pushed it in tightly. The 
points A A will catch on the under side 
of the brick and hold solidly —Contrib- 
uted by Ralph M. Chatham, Orleans, 
Indiana. 





A Homemade Dibble 


A dibble made of a round and sharp- 
pointed stick is the usual tool for mak- 
ing holes when setting tomato and 
other plants. I found by experience 
that a dibble made of a flat board 
would work much better and leave a 





A Dibble Used 
for Making 
Holes in the 
Soil to 
Transplant 
Tomato and 
Other Plants 





cleaner hole if worked into the earth 
with a horizontal swinging motion. 
The hole produced is just right for the 
plant. The illustration shows its 
construction. 





Liquid Court-Plaster 


A good liquid preparation for cuts 
and bruises that forms a covering like 
liquid court-plaster is made by mixing 
34 oz. of flexible collodion with 14 oz. 
of ether. When this solution is ap- 
plied to cuts it will not wash off. As 
the ether evaporates, add more to keep 
the mixture liquid, 
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A Substitute for Candles 


One evening our electric light was 
cut off by a storm, and having no gas, 
candles, or oil lamps, a very good light 
was made in the following manner: 
A tablespoonful of lard was melted and 
poured in the top of a baking-powder 
can, and four strands of ordinary white 
wrapping twine were put into it, allow- 
ing one end to stand up for about 4% 

imeavove. tie edge or thercan., The 
end was lighted the same as a candle. 
—Contributed by B: Es Coles Eureka, 
California. 





A Poultry Coop 


A barrel makes a good protection for 
a hen with a brood of chicks, if it is 
arranged as shown in the sketch. Pro- 
cure a good barrel 
with a bottom and 
cut off each alternate 
stave at both ends 
close up to the frst 
hoop. The _ lower 
openings thus 
formed make en- 
tfances for? the 
chickens and the 
upper ones ad- 
mit air and light. 
—Contributed 
by Wm. R. Konnan, Neillsville, Wis. 














Preventing Mildew on Canvas 


To prevent mildew on canvas, soak 
it in bluestone water, or if the mildew 
‘is already present, coat the parts well 
with ordinary soap and rub on pow- 
dered chalk, or whiting. A solution of 
corrosive sublimate, well weakened 
with water, will also prevent mildew, 
but owing to its poisonous nature it is 
best to use the former method—Con- 
tributed by A. Ashmund Kelly, Mal- 
vern, Pa. 





@When the steel point of a compass 
is lost, a phonograph needle makes a 
good substitute. 


Holder for Books in a Case 


Very often it is found, after arrang. 
ing the books in a case, that the rows 
are not complete and the books at the 








The Shape of the Aue: Makes It pr! Applicable to 
Any Open Bookshelf 

end are continually sliding down on the 

shelf. The sketch shows a very use- 

ful type of wire bracket to support the 

last book. 

A brass wire, 26 in. long and about 
1g in. in diameter, is bent, with the 
use of a vise or pliers, to the shape and 
dimensions shown at A. When the 
wire is placed on the bookshelf, as 
shown at B, it prevents the end book 
from falling. Its location can be 
changed as books are added to the 
shelf—Contributed by John Y. Dun- 
lop, Craighead, Scotland. 





Laying Out a Dovetail Joint 


With dividers and compass lay off 
the width of the board into twice as 
many parts as the dovetails wanted. 
Drawer ht 
line, AB, across 
the board as far 
from the end as 
half the thick- 
mess oF the 
board. On this 
line step off the 
divisions with 
the dividers, be- 
ginning with a 
half space or 
division. With the bevel square, set 
to a bevel of 1 in. in 3, draw lines 
through the division dots. This 
method will save much time and give 
accurate results—Contributed by 
Joseph F. Parks, Wichita, Kan. 





Oiling Bright Parts of Machinery 


It is my duty to go over the bright 
parts on the machinery in my father’s 
shop and give them a coat of oil late 
in the afternoon to prevent any rust 
accumulating over night. As the work 
took considerable time from my play- 
ing I thought of a plan that not only 
reduced the amount of work but ap- 
plied the grease much better than with 
a brush or rag. I procured a sprayer, 





A Sprayer Filled with Oil Makes a Good Device for 
Coating the Bright Parts of Machinery 

as shown in the sketch, and sprayed 

the oil on the bright parts.—Contrib- 

uted by Waller Kaufman, Santa Ana, 

California. 


Window Ventilator to Prevent Drafts 


The ventilator consists of a piece of 
wood, about 8 in. wide, 3 in. thick and 
as long as the window is wide. Holes, 
134 in. in diameter, are bored at regu- 
lar intervals into one edge and these 
are connected with openings from one 
side as shown. ‘The piece is set under 
the lower sash with the long openings 
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The Ventilator Prevents the Air from Entering 
a Room in a Straight Line 


toward the outside. This will direct 
the incoming air currents upward into 
ithe room. 





A Chisel Rack 


Turn two large screweyes into the 
under side of a shelf, as far apart as is 
necessary, and slip a rod into the eyes. 
The rod may be kept from slipping out 
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by threading each end and turning on 
a nut after it is in place. Hooks are 


made from heavy wire, in the shape of 

















The Chisels are Kept Close at Hand and the Right 
Tool may be Quickly Found 

the letter “S,” and placed on the rod. 
A screweye is turned into the end of 
each chisel handle and used for hang- 
ing the tool on an S-hook. As many 
hooks are provided as there are tools 
in use. This method of hanging tools 
is especially adapted for the wood 
turner.—Contributed by Wallace E. 
Fisher, New) York, NY; 


Homemade Snap Hooks 


Having had occasion to use several 
unable to find anything suitable for my 
purpose on the ’ 
Cire ds severar C= 4) a 
cotters of St hve 

over, as shown at A, and cutting them 
off, as at B, I had snap hooks which, 
have also found use as key rings and 
tool-chuck holders—Contributed by 


snap hooks of various sizes and being 
market, I pro- 

desired sizes and by bending them 
besides answering my original purpose, 
Jos. J. Kolar, Maywood, Ill. 


A Dropper and Cork for Medicine 
Bottles 


A convenient way to accurately drop 
medicine and liquids without any other 
apphance than 
the cork is “ihe 
following: Sim- 
ply burn of 
PMMeCLrure 2 
smooth hole in 
Dies Com keaears 
shown. Pull the cork out slightly 
when the liquid is to be dropped, and 
when this is done, push the cork in 
and the bottle is sealed. 
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Repairing a Broken Oilstone 


A broken oilstone can be repaired 
and made as good as new in the follow- 
ing manner: Warm the pieces by heat- 
ing them on the top of a stove or gas 
heater, with a piece of heavy sheet 
metal placed on it so as to protect the 
stone from the direct heat of the flame. 
The heating should be done somewhat 
slowly or the stone will crack. 

\When the stone is warm wipe off 
the oil which the heat has driven out 
and apply a couple of coats of shellac 
to the broken ends. When the shellac 
is thoroughly dry, warm the stone 
again to melt the shellac, and clamp 
the pieces together. After cooling, the 
pieces will be found firmly stuck to- 
gether—Contributed by F. L. Sylves- 
ter, Reading, Mass. 





Homemade Towel Roller 


The towel roller is made of a piece 
of broom handle, 16 in. long, squared 
on both ends and a nail driven in 
the center of 
each end. Pro- 
cure two small 
pieces of tin— 
disks about 1 
in. in diameter 
will do—and 
drive a hole 
throug h the 
center of each 
with a wire nail. 
Cut from one edge of the disk down 
to the hole taking out a narrow V- 
shaped section, 

Fasten each disk to a block and 
nail these to any convenient wall at 
such a distance apart that the nail 
heads in the broomstick will slip down 
-in the slots and rest in the holes in the 
centers of the disks, which form the 
bearings for the nail heads resting be- 
yond the tin and next to the block. 

With a little care the tin can be 
made to bulge outwardly in the center 
making room for the nail heads.—Con- 
tributed by L. Alberta Norrell, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 





Clothesline Reel 


The usual method of reeling up a 
clothesline and taking it in is quite a 
task and many times the lines are leit 
out in the open 
from one wash SS enis; 
day to another, =F 
due to neglect a 
or  forgetful- 
ness. I made ~ 
the  arrange- 
ment shown 
in the sketch to 
take care of the 


CLOTHES LINE 














line without 
any  etrort ~to0 
the user. zy 
Bia 
‘ | 4 by SASH PULLEY 
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Reel in the Basement 


All that is necessary with this ar- 
rangement is to take the end of the line 
and run it over the hooks or sheaves 
on the posts and make it secure around 
an awning fastener. When loosed, the 
weight in the basement will wind up 
the line. 

A knot can be tied in the line near 
the reel to catch at a hole in the sill, 
which will prevent the strain on the 
reel. If the reel is made to wind up 
4 ft. of line to each revolution and the 
sash-cord shaft is 34 in. in diameter, 
about 100 ft. of line can be taken up 
in a basement 7 ft. high.—Contribute¢ 
by A.B. Little; Akron, O: 





@Black-heart malleable iron derives its 
name from the fact that in annealing 
only the outer layers of carbon are 
oxidized, the carbon of the interior be- 
ing simply changed to a black amor- 
phous state. 


A Candle-Shade Holder 


A holder for either round or square 
shades can be easily constructed from 
a piece of heavy copper wire to fit on a 


Two Forms of Shade Holder 
Made of Copper Wire for 
a Candlestick 


candlestick. One end 
of the wire is looped 
around the upper end 
of the candlestick, then 
bent so that the main 
part will be vertical. 
The top end is shaped 
into a circle 2 in. in di- 
ameter or a square having sides 2 in. 
long, as desired.—Contributed by 
Harry Slosower, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Wire Mesh Used as a Shelf 


In covering a window back of my 
lathe with wire mesh as a protection I 
also made a shelf for the tools between 
the window sill and the lathe bed of 
the same material. The mesh used was 
14-in. The shelf is always clean, as the 
shavings and dirt fall through, and the 
tools may be readily picked up.—Con- 
tributed by J. H. Sanford, Pasadena, 
California. 





Heel Plates 


A good heel or toe plate can be made 
by driving ordinary thumb tacks into 
the leather of the shoe heel or sole. 
The shape can be varied by using tacks 





The Heads of the Tacks Form a Wearing Surface 
Egual to an Ordinary Heel Plate 


having different-sized heads——Contrib- 
uted by James T. Gaffney, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Bright Dip for Metal 


Articles of brass, copper and bronze 
may be given a bright luster by dipping 
them into a solution composed of 50 oz, 
of nitric acid, 25 oz. of sulphuric acid, 
liquid measure, and 14 oz. of soot and 
1% oz. of salt, by weight. After the ar- 
ticles are dipped into the solution they 
are removed and thoroughly washed, 
then dried in sawdust to prevent 
streaks. 





An Interesting Vacuum Experiment 


A very interesting experiment may 
be performed with two. drinking 
glasses, a small candle end and a piece 
of blotting paper, 
says the Path- 
ivlvak tales, © ANAK 
glasses must be 
tieys'a me (size 
and of the thin- 
glass kind. The 
cadid Lewend sis 
lighted and set 
in one glass; the 
blotting paper is 
well dampened 
and placed on 
top of the glass, 
and the other glass inverted and its 
rim placed exactly over the lower one 
and pressed down tightly. The candle 
will burn up all the oxygen in the glass 
and go out. 

The air in the glass being heated will 
expand and some of it will be forced 
out from under the moist paper, and 
then, as the portion remaining cools, it 
will contract and draw the upper glass 
on the paper and make an air-tight 
joint. The upper glass can then be 
taken up and the lower one will cling 
(HO) hee 
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A Sliver Extractor 


If a clipper for the finger nails be- 
comes dull do not throw it away, but 
keep it in the tool box in a handy place. 
It is very useful for extracting slivers 
from the flesh—Contributed by G. 
Wokenfuss, McCook, Neb. 
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Night Croquet Playing 


Croquet playing became so interest- 
ing to us that we could not find time 
to do all our playing during the day. 
So at night we attach a candle to each 
of the wickets and also use one at each 
corner of the grounds. These light 
the grounds so that the game can be 
played nicely. The candles may be at- 
tached by wiring them to the wickets 
or by using small pasteboard boxes, 
similar to a pill box of sufficient size, 
and running a wire through the center 
or down the sides, which is hooked 
over the top to hold them upright on 
top of the ground. The latter way is 
the better as the candles may be pulled 
up in the day time and taken out of 
the way.—Contributed by Geo. Good- 
brod, Union, Ore. 





A Nursing-Bottle Holder 


The ordinary nursing bottle with 
nipple necessitates holding the bottle 
in a certain position, and when the 
valve nipples are used, the bottle 
should be held far enough away to al- 
low this valve free action. To accom- 
plish this I constructed a very sim- 
ple wire holder for the bottle as shown 
in the illustration. Ordinary telephone 


wire will hold any bottle. The wire 


is bent to hook on the side of the crib. 





Nursing Bottle in Holder 


cradle or cab.—Contributed by W. A. 
Humphrey, Columbus, O. 





Milk-Ticket Holder 


An ordinary spring mousetrap makes 
a good bread or milk-ticket holder. 
The wood part of the trap can be 








Trap Used as Ticket Holder 


easily nailed or screwed to a door or 
window casing. The way the tickets 
are held is clearly shown in the sketch. 


Joint for Cabinet Work 


In making a cabinet containing 56 
drawers of various sizes, I used the 
method shown in the sketch for making 
the frame. The horizontal strips A 
should be all fastened together when 
sawing the notches to fit over the up- 
rights. The uprights 
B should be sawn in 
the same manner. It 
is best to round the 
tront of the rear up- 
rights slightly and also 
any other places where 
the drawers might 
strike when pushing 
them into place. The 
length of the runners 
































C should be 11% in. less than the length 
of the drawer.—Contributed by J. H. 
Dickson, Polk, Pa: 





C@Do not expect accurate work unless 
you have accurate tools, 





Details of Joint Construction 
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Starting a Saw Cut 


A fine piece of woodwork is often 
spoiled by the amateur craftsman 
when starting a cut witha saw. As the 





Starting a Saw on a Knife Cut will Prevent 
Roughing or Splintering the Edge 


first stroke of the saw on the edge of 
the board is made, the teeth often 
break a splinter from the edge or the 
saw jumps to one side of the line, 
thereby making a rough and uneven 
Cut, ahisecan be avoided in a very 
simple way. 

After marking the line, take a sharp 
knife and make a cut across the edge, 
as shown, and draw the knife down 
well over the corners of the board for 
about 42 in. Place the saw on the cut 
and start it slowly. The saw blade will 
follow the cut of the knife blade. 





A Substitute Penholder 


One evening when my wife was 
using the only penholder in the house 
I desired to do some writing and being 
in a hurry, I hastily made a substitute 


The End of the Pencil as It is Prepared to Receive 
he Pen 





holder of a pencil. Two cuts were 
made in the butt end, as shown; the 
pen was then slipped in, the outside 
wound with a rubber band, and my 
penholder was complete.—Contributed 
by H. A. Sullwold, St. Paul, Minn. 





Protecting Binding Posts on Wet 
Batteries from Corrosion 


When recharging the cells of a wet 
battery it is best to procure the best 
grade of sal ammoniac, the kind that 
is put up in boxes having a sufficient 
amount for one ceil. Then, before put- 
ting the solvtion into the cell, melt 





some paraffin used for preserving pur- 
poses and dip the upper end of the car- 
bons, zinc, and the glass jar in it. This 
will apply a coat of insulating wax that 
will prevent any white deposit from 
working up on the parts and corroding 
the binding posts, or terminals. 

The cells are then filled in the ordi- 
nary manner, after which the carbons 
and zincs are raised just far enough to 
admit a layer of common machine oil, 
about 34 in. thick. The oil not only 
prevents evaporation but aids greatly 
to keep the uncovered parts from cor- 
rosion.—Contributed by L. R. Kelley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Cork Puller 


A very simple and easy way to re- 
move a stopper from a bottle, when 
a cork puller is not 
at hand, is to press 
two nails into the 
cork, as shown in the 
sketch, and, taking a 
firm hold on _ both 
nails, draw the cork 
out. Brads may be 
used on smaller corks. 
Large and tightly fit- 
ted corks may be 
drawn by gripping the nails with a 
pair of pliers—Contributed by W. A. 
Jaquythe, Richmond, Cal. ‘ 





Holder for a Garden-Hose Nozzle 


When sprinkling a lawn with an au- 
tomatic spraying de- 
vice on a hose noz- € = 
zle it is necessary to 
have some kind of 
an arrangement to 
tilt the end at the 
proper angle. I find 
that a holder made Nu 
of a heavy piece of 
galvanized wire bent 
in the shape shown can be used 
to set the nozzle at any angle. 
The wire is easily pushed into the 
earth and does no harm to the  V_ 
lawn.—Contributed by T. J. Ingram, 
Jo Lynchburos New 
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Alarm to Designate a Filled Storage 
Battery 


When a storage battery is recharged, 
the completion of the recharging is 
marked by the development of gas in 
fiescella lis tact is the basis oO a 
simple electrical device which will ring 
a bell when the battery is fully charged. 
A glass tube bent as shown and hav- 
ing a small bulb near its upper end is 
inserted in the top of the cell, a small 
quantity of mercury being first intro- 
duced in the bend below the bulb. 
Wires extend down the upper tubing 
to within a short distance of the mer- 
cury. These wires are connected with 
binding posts so mounted that they can 
rest on top of the tube, whereupon the 
bell circuit is completed as shown. 
Small quantities of gas may develop 





The Gas Generated by a Filled Storage Battery will 
Make Electric Connections and Sound an Alarm 


during the charging of the cell, but if 
a small hole is pierced in the tube be- 
tween the.mercury and the cell, this 
gas will not exert pressure enough on 
the mercury to push it up and connect 
it with the wires, which will take place 
first when the development of gas be- 
comes very active at the completion of 
the recharging. 


Stretching Poultry Fencing 


The woven-wire poultry fencing is 
an unusually difficult thing to handle 
and fasten on posts so that it will be 
taut and evenly stretched. The best 
method I have ever seen for drawing 
this fencing and holding it for nailing 








to a post is the use of the device shown 
in the sketch. It consists of a board, 


as long as the fencing is wide, with 





Board Fitted with 
Screw Hooks and a 
Pulling Device for 
>| Stretching Poultry 
Fencing on Posts 








screw hooks set far enough apart to 
catch into the meshes of the wire, and 
a crosspiece attached to the board by 
pieces of rope at the ends and provided 
with a pulling loop in the center.— 
Contributed by Joseph C. Laackman, 
Meadow Brook, Pa. 





A Centering Gauge 


The centering gauge consists of a 
piece of celluloid on which several 
circles are drawn having different 
diameters, but all drawn from the same 
center. A small hole is made at the 
center to admit the point of a center 
punch. Two sets of circles may be 
drawn on one piece as shown, but the 
lines should be spaced far enough 
apart to allow the metal to be clearly 
seen through the celluloid. The sheet 
is placed on the end of a shaft and 
adjusted so that a ring will match the 
circumference of the shaft, then the 
center punch is set in the center hole 











Circles Drawn on Celluloid to Adjust It 
on the End of a Shaftin Finding the Center 





and struck witha hammer. The center 
punch for marking is shown in the 
sketch.—Contributed by Harry Holst, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Homemade Letters for Marking Bags 


An initial marker for bags can be 
made of a beet or potato. Cut off 
enough of the vege- 
table to provide a 
flat surface of suf- 
ficient size and then 
cut out the letter as 
shown in the sketch, 
and use shoe black- 
ing as ink. In cut- 
ting, remember that 
most of the letters 
must be made reversed in order to 
print right. For example, in making a 
B, draw it out on paper and cut it out, 
then lay the face of the pattern on the 
flat surface of the vegetable and cut 
around it. 








To Keep a Crease in a Soft Hat 


The crease in a soft hat can be kept 
in proper shape with the aid of a 
paper clip. The clip is slipped over 
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Paper Clip on the Fold, Holding It in the Right Shape 
for the Outside Crease 

the fold inside of the hat which forms 

the bottom part of the crease.—Con- 

tributed by Jas. M. Kane, Doylestown, 

Pennsylvania. 





A Shoe Scraper 


A good boot and shoe scraper for 
a step can be made of a worn-out and 
7 scales 2 discarded broom. 

bia a © wtp otter fre 
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strings as shown 
in the sketch, al- 
lowing one 
string to hold 
them together, 
and make the notch the width of the 


shoe. Tie the extending ends together, 
and mount the whole on a suitable 
block, or, if desired, a hole can be 
bored in the step to receive the handle, 
and the scraper thus securely attached. 

This makes an effective scraper for 
the bottom as well as the sides of shoes 
of almost any size——Contributed by 
Jno. V. Loeffler, Evansville, Ind. 





A Vegetable Slicer 


A tin bucket or can makes a good 
slicer for vegetables when no other 
slicer is at) hand?) 7 
number of slots are cut 
across one side of the 
can, and the lower edge 
of each slot slightly 
turned. out to form a 
cutting edge. The vege- rer 
table is placed against 
the top of the can and 
pushed down over the 
slots.” Each slot will cutoff “amsiice 
which falls inside of the can. 








Bench Stop for Planing Thin Boards 


A bench stop for planing thin boards 
with a hand plane may be made in 
the following manner: Procure a piece 
of strap iron 
about \% in. 
thick, 1% or 2 
in, wide, and 
about 6 in. long. 
File or grind 
one edge sharp 
on top and drill 
a Y4-in. hole 
through the 
center) Cutea 
slot in a board 
or in the work- 
bench large enough to receive the stop 
A flat. Place enough strips of rubber 
or fit two coil springs, B, to raise the 
sharp edge out of the slot. Insert a 
screw in the hole of the stop and ad- 
just it to the desired height by turn- 
ing the screw up or down. 





























In a case of emergency, lemon juice 
may be used as soldering flux. 
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A Jardiniére Pedestal 


The pedestal may be made of any 
close-grained wood, such as basswood 
or maple, if the stain is to be walnut 
or mahogany, but it can also be con- 
structed of quarter-sawed oak and 
finished in a waxed mission or var- 
nished surface. The material required 
is as follows: 


1 top, 12 by 12 by % in., 5-2-5. 


1 base, 8 by 8 by % in., $2-S. 


The top is centered and a circle, 1114 
in. in diameter, is drawn upon it, and 
sawn out. The caps are also centered 
and circles drawn upon them, 51% in. 
and 314 in. in diameter. Saw them out 
on the larger circles and center them 
in a wood lathe and turn out the wood 
in the smaller circles to a depth of 1% 
in. The upright is then centered in the 
lathe and turned to 34% in. in diameter 
for its full length. 

The base and foot pieces are cut out 
as shown, fitted together and fastened 
with screws from the under side. One 
of the caps is mounted in the center 
on the base and the other cap in the 
center on the under side of the top. 
The upright is then placed in the 
turned-out parts of the caps and either 
glued or fastened with screws. 

If light wood is used, the finish can 
be en or ae a A’ very 





The Pedestal can be Made of a Wood Suitable 
for Finishing to Match Other Furniture 


pretty finish can be worked out in 
pyrography, if one is familiar with that 
work.—Contributed by Russell  T. 
Westbrook, Dover, N. J. 


A Lawn-Tennis Marker 


The liquid receptacle is a metal bis- 
cuit box, about 9 in. square and 


mounted on a wheel with a handle, the 








A Marker That 
wiil Makea 
Clear, White 
Line on the 
Ground for a 
Tennis Court 


whole being similar to a wheelbarrow. 
The wheel is 7 in. in diameter and 2% 
in. thick, The» wheel sand=bex=are 
bolted between two pieces of strap iron 
in the manner shown, and the handle 
is attached back of the box. If the box 
is of very thin metal, boards should 
be placed within on the sides where it 
is fastened to the strap iron. A roller 
is pivoted in the box at the lower back 
corner and a canvas tape or band run 
over the roller and wheel in the man- 
ner of a belt: “The tape shonidgrcun 
through a slot cut in the front part of 
the box, about midway between the top 
and the bottom. The edges of the tin 
in the slot must be turned over and 
hammered down to make a smooth 
surface for the tape to run over.— 
Contributed by George N. Bertram, 
Toronto, Can. 





Removing Tannin Stains from Teacups 


A small portion of hyposulphite of 
soda mixed with vinegar will make a 
good cleaner for teacups having tannin 
stains. This process does not injure 
the finest china and is inexpensive. The 
same solution works quite well on 
clothes that are accidentally stained 
with tea. They should be washed out 
and dried quickly after its application 
in order to make this method most ef- 
fective—Contributed by Loren Ward, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Woven-Top Stool The legs are mortised sn the top rails 
come level. The upper rails are 
The material necessary for this stool tenoned on the sides only and beveled 


is as follows: at the ends. For the bottom rails, the 
mortises are made one above the other, 
4 legs, 1% by 1% by 16i Gj 5 : 
oe ly Te: by 1%, by 16 in. the rails being tenoned on all sides. 
t sa Y 2 
Aidagonal Kee Ye yt g ay 6 in. The braces are cut at 45° on each end 


and glued into place. 
In weaving the top, proceed as fol- 
lows: Use a wet weaver and wrap one 
‘ layer over the entire top, the strips 





F Y i being placed close together and tightly 

a nh | tis wound. Start the second layer at right 

ff fj) Dy angles to the first by going under one 
YZ, 4 Ye strip, then over three strips; under 
ny, Y)//, = three, and so on, by threes, until that 
A, ZZ" strip is finished. Start the second by 


g 
\ 
y} 


going under two strips, then over 
three, under three, and so on, as before. 
The third strip should start by going 
under three, then over and under three, 
ete, Start the fourth by gone over 
—) eS one, then under three, and over three, | 
ay : as in the preceding; the futh, stare 
Me over two, then under and over three, 
repeatedly. The sixth, and last of the 
series, begin over three and then con- 
NO tinue, by threes, as betores sdaavine 
+ finished one series, the remainder of 
Weavineline Pep of thei Stool by, Using the top should be completed in similar 
a Wet Weaver of Reed order. Good white shellac makes the 
best finish for the seat; the stool itself 
may be finished to suit—Contributed 
by Russel Dodsworth, Erie, Pa. 
































Preserving Shafting from Rust and 
Corrosion 


























In a laboratory it was very difficult 
to keep the line shaft and countershafts 
bright and free from rust, owing to the 

. vs 1S fumes and gases issuing from the sev- 
{+ ncaa | SECTION C-D eral fume closets within the same room. 

The following method was tried, and 

a yee proved very satisfactory. The shafting 

Tile” aA=te++ BT LTLLL was covered with two coats of flat white 
paint and allowed to dry, after which a 
coat of white enamel was applied, giv- 
ing it a clean, glossy, and sanitary ap- 
pearance. This eliminated all the trou- 
ble of cleaning it with emery cloth, and 
it also made it appear in harmony with 
the other furnishings of the laboratory. 
—Contributed by Geo. F. Stark, Nor- 


Construction of the Frame and Manner of Layin : 
the Weavers for the Top tea wich, N. Y 











































































































A Reed Basket 


[NASMUCH as there is a great de- used for this class of work for a num- 

mand for reed furniture and since ber of years, the roll is new and is 
good weavers are comparatively few very popular with those who have 
in number, it would be well to learn seen and used it. The roll can be placed 
the process of reed weaving. The in many ways on different-shaped bas- 
weaving operations can be kets,p and! other= teed spicces, 
learned much better through so that it is best to master this 
the construction of some piece of work thoroughly be- 
small article, such as a basket fore attempting the other, or 
or jardinere cover. The cen- larger, pieces that will be de- 


ter is the most difficult part of 
the basket making, and it is 
best to begin with wood bot- 
toms, as the whole basket can 
be kept in a much better form 
due to the stiffness furnished 
by such a bottom. It is also 
an approach to the reed furni- 
ture which is woven on frame- 
work. The objectionable fea- 
ture of the wood bottoms is 













ing through, but this 
can be overcome by 
the use of the roll 
shown in the illus- 
tration. 

While the wood 
bottoms have been 


the unfinished appearance of 
the wood edge show- | Go 








Scribed later, in other articles. 

The description is for a bas- 
ket 5 in. in diameter and 3 in. 
high, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. A disk of wood, 4 in. 
thick and 5 in. in diameter, is 
required. Basswood makes 
the best bottom, but pine, or 
cedar, will do. Cut a board 
about 6 in. square, and draw 
diagonal lines on it intersect- 
ing at the center, then draw a 
circle, 5 in. in diameter, 
ds =Showny ine tees 
also another circle, 
using the same center, 
43/ in. in diameter. Set 
compass points about 
5g in. apart, and step 
off spaces on the inner 
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circle to make 24 points. This will 
have to be tried out more than once, 
to get the spaces to come out evenly 
and just have the right number of 
points. Holes are bored with a 1-in. 
bit, just inside of the inner circle, back 
of the places marked by the compass 
points, as shown in Fig. 2. Cut the 
board on the outside circle with a 
coping, or turn, saw, to make the cir- 
cle, as in Fig. 3. Do not saw out the 
circle before boring the holes, as other- 
wise the disk might split out in places. 

The reeds placed vertically are called 
spokes, and the horizontal ones are 
the weavers. For the spokes, what is 
called a No. 4 reed is used. Do not wet 
the spokes before putting them through 
the wood. Allow the ends to project 
about 514 in. below the bottom, as 
shown in Fig. 4. Place the bottom, 
with the spokes, in water, and soak 
them thoroughly, especially the part 
below the bottom. About 15 minutes 
of soaking will be sufficient to make 
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them pliable enough to bend over at 
right angles. It will not injure the 
wood bottom to soak it with the reeds. 
As shown at A, Figs. 4 and 5, each 
spoke below the wood bottom is bent 
down and back of the two nearest 
spokes, B and C, then out between the 
third and fourth spokes, C and D, and 
so on. The last two spokes, Y and Z, 
Fig. 6, are forced under the spokes A 
and B, respectively. In this illustra- 
tion the spoke Y is shown as it is being 
inserted under the spoke A. When 
this operation is completed, the bottom 
will have the appearance of a fireworks 
pinwheel. 

Continue the bending of the spokes, 
in the same direction, up and across 
the thickness of the wood in front of 
three other spokes and behind the 
fourth, as shown in Fig. 7. This would 
not cover the edge of the wood entirely, 
and, for this reason, other short spokes 
must be inserted in front of each of 
the first ones before it is brought up 





















































The Bottom is Cut from a Piece of Wood to Give Strength and to Avoid the Most Difficult P 
i ¥ t 
Weaving; the Reeds are Attached to the Bottom and Their Lower Ends Bent as Shown! oo 


across the edge of the wood. These 
supplementary spokes should be about 
4 in. long. The manner of inserting 
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The Lower Ends of the Spokes are Turned to Cover the Edge of the Bottom, Then the Reeds 
are Woven into the Upright Spokes to the Right Height, Where They are 
Broken Down and Woven into a Top Border 


these spokes before making the bend is 
shown at G and T, Fig. 6. The double 
spokes must be pressed down flat, when 
brought up in place, without riding one 
on the other. If the ends are too long 
and interfere with the next pair, they 
can be cut off a little with a flat chisel, 
or knife, being careful not to make 
them too short, or the pieces will not 
stay in place. If there is still an open 
space, an extra, short spoke can be in- 
serted to crowd the pieces together and 
fill up the space. 

When the roll is completed, insert 
three weavers, of No. 3 reed that has 
been soaked about 15 minutes, placing 
them between the spokes A and Bio 
and C, and C and D, as shown in Fig. 
8. Pass weaver L in front of the 
spokes B and C, then back of D and 
out between D and E. Weaver M is 
passed in front of C and D, back of E 
and out in iront of H and F. These 
operations are clearly shown in Fig. 
9. The weaver N is placed in front of 
D and E, back of F and then in front 
of Gand H. At this point the weaver 
L is used again. The weaver farthest 
behind each time is brought in front 
of the two spokes nearest to it, then 
behind the third and out in front of the 
next two spokes. Do not try to use 
weavers longer than 8 ft., which is 
about half the length of a reed. When 
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a weaver is used up, press it back tc 
the side a little, push in a new reed 
about 1% in., and continue the weav- 
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ing. This is clearly shown in Fig. 10. 
This weaving is known as the triple 
weave, which cinches down well and 
holds tightly. The first round should 
be carefully worked, so as to get the 
ends of the roll properly pressed down 
flat in place. Each throw of the weaver 
should be well pressed down. 

The break-down-tight border is used 
for) the tinishwat the. top ws lnemirce 
operation in making this border is 
shown in Fig. 11. The spoke A is bent 
over back of spoke B and out between 
spokes B and C. The spoke B is bent 
over back of the spoke C and out be- 
tween C and D, and so on, until the 
spoke E is turned down. Then take 
the end of the spoke A, Fig. 12, and 
lay it over B, C, D, and E, in front of 
F, back of G, and out between G and 
H. The end of spoke F is then brought 
down, also between G and H, but back 
of the end of A. The end of B takes 
a similar leap, passes behind H and 
out between H and J; then Gis brought 
down behind the end of B, in the same 
manner as F was brought down back 
of A. The last four or five spokes are 
the most difficult to handle, as they 
must be forced through the first ones 
to correspond with those already in 
place. It is best not to pull the ends 
of A, B, C, and D down too tightly at 
first, keeping in mind that the last ones 
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must be inserted under the first ones. 
The last standing spokes are repre- 
sented by the full and shaded lines. 

If the roll illustrated in Figs. 11 and 
12 is too difficult, a simple break-down 
can be used, such as shown in Fig. 13. 
To make this finish, spoke A is turned 
back of spoke B, in front of spoke C 
and back of spoke D, but not out again. 
Spoke Bis bent’ back of C,an front of 
Dieand sbackro: a) ineeothers are 
turned down the same way. The 
manner in which the two last spokes 
are turned down and inserted is shown 
by the double dotted lines. 

The remainder of the illustrations 
show the method of forming a roll 
between the first and second spokes, 
where only three spokes are turned 
down before the throwing-across proc- 
ess begins, [he first three spokes 
turned down are shown in Fig. 14, 
and the throwing over, in Fig. 15. 
The second beginning is shown in 
Fig. 16. The finishing of this top is 
shown in Figs. 17 and 18. The full, 
heavy lines represent the final inser- 
tions, and the reed must be im quite a 
sharp loop to make the end enter the 
right place. It is then drawn down 
and forced in front of the other reed 
that passes out between the same 
spokes. 

When the basket 
endsacan be citvot 


is dry, the jong 
close up with a 
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other, flame that will not smut. if it 
requires bleaching, brush some chloride 
of lime, mixed in a little water, over 
the reeds and set in the sunlight for 
a short times [tis ibetremto leave tie 
finish a little dark father thane use 
too much bleaching, as the latter will 
give an objectionable whitish appear- 
ance that looks like a poor job of 
painting. : 

In working the reeds, do not leave 
them in the water longer than neces- 
sary, as this will turn them dark. A 
bleached reed will stand the water 
much longer than in the natural state. 
Dampen the reed frequently while 
weaving it, as the weavers pack down 
much closer when wet. The dampen- 
ing process is also required to remedy 
the drying out caused by whisking the 
reeds through the air in weaving ope- 
rations. A great variety of baskets 
can be made from this form, viz., low, 
tall, tapering vase forms, bowl shapes, 
etc., in plain or dark weaves. 


Wireless-Lighted Lamp Deception 


Window displays of puzzling nature 
usually draw crowds. A lighted globe 
lying on its side in full view, yet ap- 
parently not connected to any source of 
electricity, could easily be arranged as 
a window display, deceiving the closest 
observer. 


A mirror, or window glass, 
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A Simple Break-Down Roll for the Top, Also a Method of Forming a Roll between the First and Second 
Spokes Where Only Three Spokes are Turned Down Before the Throwing-Across Process Bevin a 
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knife, being careful not to cut a weaver. 
If there are hairy fibers sticking out 
they can be singed off over a gas, or 


backed with some opaque material, 
should be used for the foundation of 
the device. For the display lamp, it is 
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best to use a 25 or 40-watt tungsten, as 
these will lie flatter on the glass than 
the larger sizes, and the deception will 
not be as easily discovered. The place 
where the brass cap of the lamp 
touches the glass should be marked 
and a small hole drilled through to the 
wire connecting the tungsten filament 
to the plug on the top of the lamp. At 
any suitable place, a hole should be 
drilled in the glass plate, no larger than 
is necessary, to permit two small cot- 
ton-covered magnet wires to pass 
through. One of the wires should be 
looped, passed through the hole in the 
cap and hooked onto the bare wire con- 
necting with the plug on top of lamp. 
The other wire should be fastened to 
the brass cap, near the drilled hole, 
after which the lamp may be placed in 
position and the two wires connected 
toOea source oi electricity. Ii proper 
care has been taken and no crosses oc- 





An Electric Globe Lighted on a Piece of Glass 
Makes a Good Window Attraction 


cur, the lamp will light, and if the dis- 
play is placed in the proper surround- 
ings, it will prove very deceiving. To 
protect against a fuse blow-out from 
a short circuit, it is advisable to run 
another lamp in series with the display 
lamp, as shown.—Contributed by Clyde 
W. Epps, Mineola, Tex. 





Live Bait Used in Fishing 


With the simple device illustrated, 
no fisherman need worry over running 
short of bait or even regarding the 
usual repeated baiting of the hook. A 
small clear-glass bottle should be pro- 
cured, and several hooks wired to it 
about the neck, or at each end, as de- 
sired or found best after several trials. 
After filling the bottle with water a 
live minnow is placed in it, and the bot- 
tle is. sealed with a cork, which is 





notched around the edge to permit wa- 
ter to enter or leave the bottle without 
losing the bait. If live grasshoppers, 
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The Bait is Kept Alive and Unharmed in a Bottle 
> Surrounded with Hooks 


or similar bait, is desired the cork can 
be used unnotched to form a water- 
tight stopper. As illuminated bait for 
night fishing, several fireflies can be put 
in the bottle —Contributed by L. Wah- 
rer, Liftin, Ohio. 





Bookrack 


The material necessary for the illus- 
trated bookrack is as follows: 


2 end pieces, 4 by 5% by 6 in. 
1 shelf, 4% by 5% by 13 in. 


The shelf is cut rectangular, 514 in. 
wide by 141% in. long. Its two ends 


should then be provided with tenons % 
in. thick by 414 in. wide, and extending 
out ¥4 inch. 

The end pieces, after being cut to the 
given dimensions, are marked off and 
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A Bookrack That can be Made in Any Wood 
to Match Other Furniture 
cut out for mortises to fit the shelf 
tenons. 
In assembling the parts, they are 


glued in place, and clamped with hand 
screws until the glue has set. Any of 
the good mission stains, properly ap- 
plied, will give a finished appearance to 
the bookrack. 





A Paper Gas Pipe 


When one fits up an attic or a back 
room as a workshop, it is seldom that 
a gas connection is available on about 














CROSS SECTION OF JOINT 
The Tube is Run Out Horizontally from the Chan- 
delier to the Wall Where the Drop is Connected 
the same level as the workbench so 
that a Bunsen burner and soldering 
apparatus may be operated. To install 
the standard gas pipe, it would be 
necessary either to alter the chandelier 
connection or to tear up some of the 
plaster, the former plan resulting in 
a rather conspicuous display of pipe 
and the latter in considerable expense. 
The following method permits the roll- 
ing of a pipe, about the size of a lead 
pencil, from paper that becomes so stiff 
that it is almost impossible to crush 
it between the thumb and fingers. This 
small inconspicuous pipe may be run 
directly from the side of the valve on 
the chandelier to the wall, as shown 
in the sketch, thence down some corner 
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formed by a door jamb or window 
frame, which protects it and renders it 
almost unnoticeable. 

A good grade of tough Manila paper 
should be procured and cut into strips, 
about 18 in. long and wide enough to 
build up a tube at least 34 in. in 
diameter. This will require from 4 to 
6 in., according to the thickness of the 
paper. A piece of 14-in. round iron or 
hard wood, 20 in. long, is procured and 
carefully oiled or greased. Apply a 
coat of strong fish glue to one of these 
pieces of paper, omitting a strip along 
one edge, about 1 in. wide. Using the 
outspread fingers of each hand, begin 
with the unglued edge and roll the 
paper around the wood. As it is im- 
possible to get the paper uniformly 
tight with the fingers, select a smooth 
place on the table and then roll the 
newly formed tube forward by means 
of a piece of board, as shown in the 
illustration. On the return stroke lift 
the board. In this way it is possible 
to get a tight, smooth tube. Immedi- 
ately withdraw the core, twisting it 
slightly in a reverse direction if it 
tends to stick. Before using the core 
again, make sure it is free from glue 
and regrease it. When a sufficient 
number of tubes have been made and 
hardened, neatly trim the ends off 
squarely, and then form an equal num- 
ber of short tubes, about 2 in. long, by 
winding a strip of glued paper on a 
large wire nail until a diameter is 
reached that will fit snugly into the 
pipes already made. The joints may 
then be set up with strong glue and 
finally wrapped with two thicknesses 
of paper on the outside. The construc- 
tion of these joints is shown in the 
cross section. 

The connection with the chandelier 
can be made by means of a metal tube 
soldered in at a point where the regu- 
lar valve will cut off all connection 
with the paper piping when it is not 
in use. This metal tube should be 
coated with thick shellac, and the paper 
tube slipped over it for 1 in. or more, 
after which the joint should be given 
several additional coats on the outside. 
A small regulating gas cock can be 
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attached to the lower end of the piping, 
and if this is rigidly fastened to the 
wall, or casing, the connecting and 
disconnecting of the rubber tubing will 
not disturb the piping in any way.— 
Contributed by John D. Adams. 





Rubbing Slats for a Washing Board 


In an emergency, and to substitute 
something for a broken glass rubbing 
plate on an ordinary washing board, I 
fitted a series of 34-in. dowels horizon- 
tally across the board, closely together. 
This proved to be better than glass or 
zinc, as fabrics adhered to the wood 
dowels and caused them to revolve, 
making a more desirable rubbing sur- 
face and accomplishing the work of 
loosening the dirt in the fabric with far 
less effort than that necessary on the 
metal or glass board—Contributed by 
H. M. Spamer, Vineland, N. J. 





Catching Bugs Attracted by Light 


Bugs, moths, and insects attracted 
by lights on summer evenings can be 
caught by means of sticky fly paper, 

suspended as 

shades around 
the lamps. Cuts 
in the shade al- 
low the greater 
POLLIOh esol wetie 
light to pass 
through and at- 
tract the bugs, 
which will sure- 
ly be caught as 
they travel about 
the light onto 
It is advisable to 
at the same time 





the sticky paper. 
make two shades 
from a double sheet of the sticky pa- 
per, pasted, as when bought, with the 
sticky faces together so that the shades 
may be cut and handled easier—Con- 
tributed by John J. Kolar, Maywood, 


Illinois. 





@Oilcans should be marked to indicate 
the kind of oil in them. 


. side of the box. 


Needle Box for Talking Machines 


An empty cigarette box can be easily 
changed to a useful container for talk- 
ing-machine needles, as shown in the 





Three Compartments are Provided with Sloping 
Bottoms in a Neat Box for the Needles 


sketch. Take a fairly heavy card, trim 
it to the same length as the box, then 
bend and crease it, as shown at A, and 
glue the short, upright side to the in- 
Cut another card to 
the shape B, so that the depth C equals 
the inside depth of the box, and the side 
D is as long as its width. The side E 
should equal the inclined length of the 
card A, and is glued upon it when B is 
in position. The three compartments 
may be suitably labeled as indicated — 
Contributed by V. A. Rettich, New 
Vee gic INA NE 





Trick of Taking Dollar Bill from Apple 


A rather pleasing, yet puzzling, de- 
ception is to pass a dollar bill into the 
interior of an examined lemon or apple. 
This can be accomplished in several 
ways, either mechanically or purely 
by sleight of hand. The mechanical 
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method, of course, is the easier and 
really just as effective. In performing, 
a plate with three apples is first ex- 





The Dollar Bill is Hidden in 
the Knife Handle That Cuts the Apple 


hibited, and the audience is given choice 
of any one for use in the experiment. 
The selected one is tossed out for ex- 
amination and then returned to the per- 
former, who places it in full view of the 
spectators while he makes the dollar 
bill vanish. Taking the knife he cuts 
the apple into two pieces, requesting 
tnewandiences to select, One wor them. 
Squeezing this piece he extracts the dol- 
lar bill therefrom. The entire secret is 
in the unsuspected article—the table 
knife. 

The knife is prepared by boring out 
the wooden handle to make it hollow. 
Enough space must be made to hold a 
dollar bill. The knife lies on the plate 
with the fruit, the open end facing the 
performer. After the bill has been 
made to vanish and the examined ap- 
ple returned to the entertainer, he takes 
it and cuts it in half. One of the halves 
is chosen, the performer impaling it on 
the end of the knife blade and holding 
it out to view. While still holding the 
knife he turns the blade downward and 


grasps the half apple and crushes it 
with a slight pass toward the knife- 
handle end where the bill is\ grasped 
along with the apple, which makes a 
perfect illusion of taking the bill out of 
the apple. 

As to the disappearance of the dollar 
bill, there are many ways in which this 
may be accomplished. Perhaps the 
method requiring the least practice is 
to place the bill in the trousers pocket, 
and then show the audience that the 
latter is empty. This can be done by 
rolling the biil to small compass, and 
pushing it into the extreme upper cor- 
ner of the pocket where it will remain 
undetected while the pocket is pulled 
out for inspection. Other combinations 
can be arranged with the use of the 
knife, which is simple to make and very 
inexpensive. 


Guide for Making Buttonholes 





It is almost impossible to make a 
perfect buttonhole in the ordinary man- 
ner by hand without a guide. The 
illustration shows a very simple guide 
that can be easily made by anyone. 
Procure two pieces of tin, or sheet 
brass, cut them as shown, and drill 
holes in them large enough for a needle, 
so that it will be easy to fasten them 
to the cloth with basting thread. Cut 
the buttonhole slot, then punch a hole 
at the end with an ordinary belt punch. 
Such a punch can be purchased from 
a local hardware dealer in any size. In 
making the buttonhole stitch, keep the 





The Form of the Buttonhole is Cut in the Edges 
of the Two Pieces of Metal 


needle close against the metal edge of 
the guide, as shown.—Contributed by 
A. L. Kerbaugh, Allentown, Pa. 


@An easy way to put varnish in the 
grooves of a tennis racket is to use a 
medicine dropper. 








A. Child’s Playhouse 


The child’s playhouse is an expen- 
sive luxury, if it is purchased ready to 
set up, but by following the instruc- 
tions given herewith a large anc in- 


expensive one may be coi- 
structed. 

Procure about 100 ft. ot 134 
by 144-in. boards, and saw out 
pieces, as shown. With the 
use of iron brackets instead of 
nails, it will be found much 
easier to construct than if the 
corners are mortised and nailed 
or glued. The frame will also 
be much stronger. 

When the frame is com- 
pleted, burlap is tacked on to 
make the covering. The bur- 
lap can be purchased cheaply, 
and the best color to use is 
either green, red or brown. 
This material should be fast- 
ened on the different sections 
before they are hinged to- 
gether. To prevent the burlap 


from unraveling, turn the edges under 
betore tacking them down. 























: EMER ae pe ee 
mee iy The Covered Framework can be 


Used In or Outdoors, as Desired, 

and When Set Up and the Wings 

Swung Back, It Presents the 
Appearance of a House 
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AWNING WINDOW 
FRAME FRAME 
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Fie 3 


The Entire Framework is Held Together with Brackets, and is Hinged at the Joints, so That It can be 
Folded Up and Put into a Small Space, the Sections being Covered with Colored Burlap to 
Make Them Appear Solid. On the Right is Shown the Awning-Frame Construction 


A piece of wire screen is used for the 
door. An old piece will do, if it is well 
coated with black or dark-green paint. 
It is then tacked on the inside of the 
door. Fasten the different parts to- 
gether with the hinges. The hinges 
are fastened on the inside of the side 
wings, and on the outside of the two 
front pieces. With the hinges placed 
in this manner, the house can be folded 
into a small space. 
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For the one built by the writer, green 
burlap was used, and by trimming the 
door and window frames along the 
edges with white paint a very pretty 
effect was produced. 

A small awning was made over the 
window, which improved the appear- 
ance very much. Roller shades on the 
door and window and an electric door 
bell completed a very neat and practi- 
cal playhouse. 





Removing Basketball from Closed- 
Bottom Receptacle 
The closed-bottom basket used in the 


game of basketball is so high that it 
is difficult to remove the ball after a 














The Iron Rod in the Basket Throws the Ball Out 
When the Rope is Pulled 


goal is made. Generally a long stick 
is used for this purpose, but I desired 
to have a better way, and the device 
shown in the illustration was the out- 
come. A light iron rod was hinged 
to the edge of the basket and bent to 
its inner shape, the lower end resting 
at about the center of the basket. A 
rope was attached to the lower end 





and run up and over a sheave puliey 
attached to the basket support, then 
down so it could be easily grasped. 
When a goal is made, it is only neces- 
sary to give a pull on the rope for 
throwing the ball out of the basket.— 
Contributed by Annie B. Currine, San 
Diero, ual: 





Testing Dry Batteries 


For testing dry batteries or any low- 
voltage current, take an ordinary ther- 
mometer and wind around the mercury 
bulb enough wire to make about 10 
ohms resistance. This will make a 
good tester. A dry cell of about 2 volts 
attached to the ends of the wire should 
generate enough heat to expand the 
mercury about four degrees in one- 
half minute. 

This tester is not as fast as a volt- 
meter, nor has it as wide a range, but 
it is reasonably accurate, and by using 
a battery of known voltage, the wind- 
ing can be increased or diminished to 
allow the mercury to expand as many 
degrees as desired per volt—Con- 
tributed by E. H. Kimbrough, Bart- 
lett, Kan: 





A Wall-Paper Cleaner 


To 1 qt. of flour add about 2 oz..or 
90-per-cent ammonia and enough luke- 
warm water to make a dough. Wipe 
the paper with this preparation while 
turning and kneading it as in making 
dough. This will take up the dirt and 
a clean side is always presented to the 
paper—Contributed by F. C. Myer, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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A Trunk Mystery 


Doubtless every person has seen the same size as the panel attached to its 
trunk mystery, the effect of which isas bottom, forming a right angle, the cor- 
follows: A trunk, mounted upon four ner of which is hinged to the bottom 
legs, is brought out on the stage and. of the trunk. The back panel can be 
proven to be empty by turning it all turned in until it rests on the bottom 
the way around to show that there is of the trunk and, when this is done, 
nothing on the back, whereupon pieces the shelf part rises and takes its place, 
of plate glass are placed along the back, making the back of the trunk appear 
sides, and front, the trunk is closed and solid. 





DOOR TO SHOW 
/TRUNK EMPTY 










: When the trunk 
is brows iteout 
. upon the stage, the as- 
sistant is crouching on 
the shelf. The trunk can 
then be shown empty. 
This is all very simple 
until the trunk is turned 
around when it takes 
skill not to give the trick 
away. As soon as the 
given a swift turn and then opened, performer starts to turn the trunk 
when to the amazement of all, a lady around, the assistant shifts her weight 
steps out appearing to come from no-_ on the panel, thus causing it to fall in- 
where. The secret of this trick is very ward and bring the shelf up to make 
simple, and the trunk can be made up the back appear solid. The assistant is 
very cheaply. now in the trunk, and the back can be 

In the back of the trunk there is a shown clear of any apparatus. When 
movable panel with a shelf exactly the the trunk is turned to the front again, 
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A Shelf and Panel Set at Right Angles to 
Form a Place at the Back for the Assistant 
to Conceal Herself, No Matter Which Way 
the Trunk is Turned to Face the Audience 


the lady repeats the previous opera- 
tion in the opposite direction, thus 
bringing her body to the back of the 
trunk again. 

To make the trick appear more diffi- 
cult, glass plates are made to insert in 
the ends, front and back of the trunk. 
In making the trunk, have the back the 
same size as the bottom. Fit the piece 
of glass for the back into a light frame, 
similar to a window frame. This frame 
is hinged to the bottom of the trunk 
and is 14 in. smaller all around than 
the back of the trunk, so that the two 
pieces of glass can be put in the ends 
and also allow the back frame and glass 
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to fall flush in the bottom of the trunk. 
A few rubber bumpers are fastened in 
the bottom of the trunk to catch the 
glass without noise as it falls. The 
best way to work this is for the per- 
former to let the frame down with his 
right hand while he is closing up the 
front with his left. 

As soon as the trunk is closed, the 
assistant again shifts her weight to 
cause the panel to fall in and then the 
trunk can be turned to show the back, 
or whirled around and turned to the 
front again, then opened up, whereupon 
the assistant steps out, bows ta the 
audience, and leaves the stage. 





tlow to Make a Candy-Floss Machine 


Every person is familiar with candy 
floss, made at stands on fair grounds, 
or carnivals, in an expensive whirling 


RECEIVER 


SOLDER 





The Disk is Driven by a Small Battery Motor and 
Melted Sugar is Spun Out into Floss 


machine. It is not necessary to wait 
for a fair or a carnival to have a bunch 
of candy floss, as it can be made at 


home much quicker than making taffy 
candy. 

The device for making the candy 
floss consists of ordinary things that 
can be had in any home, and usually a 
boy has a battery motor of some kind 
that will furnish the power. 

Procure a tin pan, the shape of an 
ordinary dish pan and of medium size; 
cut a hole about one-half the diameter 
of the pan in the bottom and solder 
in a conical-shaped piece similar to a 
cake pan, allowing it to extend up in- 
side about half the height of the pan. 
Fasten supports to the pan so that a 
Bunsen burner can be set) undersit 
where the flame will pass through the 
conical center opening. 

Mount a small battery motor with 
its shaft vertical, pulley end up, and 
centering the conical hole, on a base, 
which supports the pan. Procure a can 
cover, similar to that used on coffee 
cans, and fasten it with solder to the 
pulley on the motor shaft, being care- 
ful to locate it centrally so that it will 
run smoothly. 

Close to the bottom and in the rim 
of the can cover, make a number of 
small holes with a prickpunch, or other 
sharp-pointed tool. Wire the motor to 
the battery, and the candy-floss ma- 
chine is ready for use. 

Light the burner, start the motor, 
and pour a little granulated sugar in 
the revolving can cover. As the sugar 
is melted, it will be spun out in floss 
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form through the small holes into the 
pan receiver—Contributed by Herbert 
Hahn, Chicago, III. 





Enlarging Pictures 


A very simple and sufficiently ac- 
curate way of enlarging pictures by 
means of a pencil holder and elastic is 
shown in the illustration. The picture 
to be enlarged is fastened to a table top 
or drawing board, and the paper on 
which it is to be drawn is placed di- 
rectly below it. A small brad or tack 
is driven into the board at A, the loca- 
tion depending on the desired size of 
the enlarged picture, and the elastic is 
attached to it. The pencil holder B is 
fastened to the other end of the elastic 
over the drawing paper. A pointer, or 
a knot, is placed in the elastic at C. 
The pencil holder consists of a stick of 
wood turned into a handle with a hole 
bored centrally for a pencil. 

In use, the pencil is moved over 





























The Size of the Enlarged Picture Depends on the 
Length of the Elastic and the Spacing 
of Pencil and Pointer 


the drawing paper while the knot or 
pointer is watched, to keep it following 
the lines of the original drawing. The 
stretch of the elastic is sufficient to en- 
large the parts equally, as well verti- 
cally as horizontally —Contributed by 
Wm. Weitzsacker, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Distance Chart for Wireless Stations 


The amateur wireless telegrapher 
may be troubled more or less regard- 
ing distances from other stations. The 
difficulty can be overcome by follow- 
ing a plan similar to that of a parcel- 





post map. A map should be selected 
covering the desired territory. With 
the home station as center, circles 


Circles on a Map the Same as for Parcel Post to 
Designate Wireless Distances 


should be drawn to diameters corre- 
sponding in length to the scale used on 
the map. By measuring the distance 
other stations may be from any of 
these circles, their cross-country dis- 
tance from the home station can be 
determined at a glance—Contributed 
by E. L. Hartlett, Wausau, Wis. 





A Carrier for Fishhooks 


Hooks that are attached to gut or 
short strings are difficult to carry and 
to keep in good shape for use on a line. 
I made a carrier that overcame this 
trouble, from a block of wood. The 
block is 1% in. in thickness with brads 
driven into one end, for engaging the 
loops on the gut or string, while the 
hook is caught on the opposite end, 
the block being just long enough for 























The String is Drawn Taut over the Block, and the 
Hooks are Caught in the Block End 


the short line. The hooks will be held 
securely, and the block can be carried 
in the pocket—Contributed by Victor 
E. Carpenter, South Bend, Ind. 


A Substitute for a Pen 


Recently I was hard pressed for a 
pen, and as none could be found and 
the hour was late it was necessary to 





A Notch Cut in the Tapered Part of a Wood Stick 
Forms a Substitute Pen 


find a substitute. I fashioned a pen 
from a piece of boxwood, and was 
agreeably surprised at the excellent 
results obtained’ with it. The wood 
was sharpened like a lead pencil at one 
end, and a groove was cut out of the 
tapered part to hold the ink—Con- 
tributed by Richard F. Pohle, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 








CA very convenient method of keeping 
shipping tags at hand is to slip them 
on a desk spindle. 
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A Bucket-Ball Game 


This is a new indoor game which 
follows out in principle the regular 
baseball play. It is an exciting and 
interesting pastime, and while a cer- 
tain amount of skill is required to 
score runs, a person who cannot play 
the regular game can score as many 
runs, and as often, as the best players 
in the national leagues. 

Anyone that is just a little handy 
with tools can make the necessary parts 
for this game. The tools required are 
a hammer and a saw, and the materials 
consist of some finishing nails; three 
strips of wood, 64¢, long, 2 in) wide 
and 1 in. thick; two strips, 18 in. long, 
4 in. wide, and 1 in. thick; four strips, 
24 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 1 in, thick; 
two strips, 18 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 
1 in. thick; two blocks, 4 in. square, 
and 1 in. thick, and four wood buckets. 
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The Frame is Made Up without a Back, to Hold the Buckets at an Angle Th i 
to Toss the Ball So That It will Stay in Any One of Then Maker te Deas 














































































































The Player Te aey the Ball So That It will Enter and Stay 
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in One of the Buckets, 


ich Designates the Base Hits by the Number in Its Bottom 


A frame is built up as shown, 6 ft. 
long, 18 in. wide, and 24 in. high, with- 
out a back. One of the long pieces is 
fastened to the bottoms of the buckets 
as shown, spacing the latter equally 
on the length of the piece. This piece 
is then set in notches cut in the blocks 
of wood at an angle of 45°. These 
blocks are fastened to the upper cross- 
pieces at the ends of the frame. The 
upper part of the buckets rest on the 
upper front piece of the frame. 

The rules for playing the game are 
as follows: Three baseballs are used. 
The players stand about 10 ft. distant 
and in front of the buckets. Each 
player, or side, is only permitted to 
throw three balls an inning, irrespec- 
tivemorethe number of runs» scored. 
Any kind of delivery is permitted, but 
an underhand throw will be found 
most successful. The buckets are 
numbered from 1 to 4, and represent, 
respectively, one, two, and three-base 
hits, and home runs. The one in which 
the ball stays designates the run. 

Plays are figured as in a regular 
ball game. For instance, if a ball 


should stay in bucket No. 2 and the’ 


next in bucket No. 3, the first man 
would be forced home, counting one 
run. and leaving one man on third base. 


If the next ball stays in bucket No. 
4, the man on third base is forced 
home, as well as the one who scored 
the home run, making three runs for 
that inning. The runs should be 
scored as made, to guard against con- 
fusion and argument—Contributed by 
Walter Talley, Pottsville, Pa. 





A Staple Puller 


With nothing 
but ordinary 
tools the remov- 
ing of staples is 
tedious and diffi- 
cult work. Ifa ~ 
suitable-sized 
wire nail is bent 
like a fishhook 
and the hook 
part driven un- 
der the staple; 
the latter can 
be easily pulled 
out by grasping 
and pulling the 
nail with a ham- 
mer in the usual 
way.—Contributed by R. Neland, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





A Dissolving Coin Trick 


This is a very simple and_ effective 
trick. The articles required to per- 
form *he trick are, a glass of water, 
a silver dollar, a handkerchief and a 
watch crystal, or round piece of glass, 
the size of a silver dollar. Conceal 
the crystal in the palm of the hand 
and show the audience the dollar. 
~ Hold the handkerchief in one hand and 
place the hand holding the silver dol- 
lar and crystal under it so that the 
crystal can be grasped by the hand 
holding the handkerchief. Remove the 
dollar by holding it in the palm of the 
hand and slip it, unobserved, into a 
pocket. 

Ask some one in the audience to hold 
the handkerchief with the inclosed 
crystal and ask him to let it drop into 
the glass of water as the handkerchief 
covers both, The falling glass can be 
heard, but upon removing the hand- 
kerchief nothing can be seen of the 
dollar or watch crystal. The circular 
glass disk cannot be seen in the water. 
—Contributed by Albert Biery, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 





A Fruit-Jar Opener 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
handy device for turning up and un- 
screwing the covers on glass fruit jars. 
The loop is slipped over the cover and 
the handle turned in the direction of 
the arrow. To unscrew the cover, the 
tool is turned over and the handle 
turned in the opposite direction. 

The loop should be just large 
enough to slip over the cover easily. 





The Loop in the Leather Grips the Cap Tightly When 
the Handle is Turned as the Arrow Indicates 


It is made of leather and fastened to the 
wood handle with screws.—Contrib- 
uted by J. B. Downer, Seattle, Wash. 
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Anti-Tangle Safety Pin 


A small disk of rubber or leather, 
placed on a safety pin as shown in Fig. 
1, will prevent the fabric which is fas- 


a_ > 


Fic.1 


The Small Disk on the Pin Prevents the Goods from 
Becoming Tangled in the Coil 





Fic.2 


tened by the pin from becoming tangled 
in the spring loop. The manner of 
using the pin is shown in Fig. 2. 





How to Nickel or Silverplate Iron 
by Friction 


The following methods of plating 
iron with nickel and silver appeared 
in a recent issue of a German paper. 
In nickelplating iron, a thin coating of 
copper is first produced on it by rub- 
bing on a solution of 20 parts sulphate 
of copper, 5 parts sulphuric acid and 
100 parts of water. After the copper 
plate has been formed rub over it, with 
a rag, a solution of 3 parts tin, 6 parts 
nickel and 1 part iron in 100 parts of 
hydrochloric acid and 3 parts of sul- 
phuric acid. If finally the object is 
rubbed with a rag that has been dipped 
in finely pulverized zinc, a nickel de- 
posit will be formed on the copper. 
The thickness of the deposit of nickel 
can be increased by repeating the two 
last operations. 

According to a recent patent, a silver 
coating can be produced by dissolving 
freshly precipitated chloride of silver 
in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
1.1 parts to 10 parts of water, and add- 
ing to this solution 180 parts spirits 
of sal ammoniac and then stirring in 
800 parts of finely washed chalk. This 
mixture is applied and rubbed until it 
dries on the object being silvered, and 
the result is a brilliant deposit of pure 
silver, 





. CA good filling for cracks in old furni- 


ture is made of shellac, either melted 
by heat or dissolved in alcohol to make 
a thick paste, 


A Homemade Cradle 


The cradle shown in the sketch can 
be made quickly and easily at home 
and will be found far more serviceable 
than, and possessing several advan- 
tages over, the ones purchased. It is 
made of a clothes basket, an iron rod 
and two ordinary chairs. It can be 














A Clothes Basket Supported with a Rod between 
Two Chairs Makes a Good Cradle 


taken down and the parts used for other 
purposes. The upper portion of the 
rod prevents the chairs from slipping. 
A light cloth can be placed over the 
rod, in tent fashion, to keep flies out, 
while at the same time permitting air 
for ventilation—Contributed by Bert 
Verne, San Diego, Cal. 





A Removable Post 


It is often desirable to have foot- 
ball and baseball grounds in public 
parks roped in during the game, but 

aiter the game the 


pee ropes and_ stakes 
Tf must be removed. 
To drive in iron 


stakes and then re- 
move them is hard 
work and _ requires 
considerable time. 

The sketch shows a 
| much better way. A 
piece of 2-in. pipe, 
about 18 in. long, is sunk level with 
the ground in the right location for 
a post. The post is made of 144-in. 
pipe of the length desired. This will 
just fit inside of the 2-in. pipe. A 
wood plug is fitted in the upper end 
of the pipe in the ground to keep out 
dirt when the post is removed.—Con- 
tributed by Abner B. Shaw, N. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 
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String-and-Ball Trick 


The stopping of a ball on a string at 
any desired point is understood by al- 
most every person, but to make one 
that can be worked 
only when the oper- 
ator so desires is a 
mysterious trick. 
Procure a wooden 
ball, about 2 im. in 
diameter, and cut it 
into two equal parts. 
Insert a small peg 
in the flat surface of 
one half, a little to 
one side of the cen- 
ter, as shown, and 
allow the end to 
project about 3; in. 
The flat surface of 
the other half is cut 
OUUMEC OmECiavae aS 
shown, to make it 
¥ in. deep. The two halves are then 
glued together, and a hole is drilled 
centrally on the division line for a 
string to pass through. 

To do the trick, hold an end of the 
string in each hand tightly and draw 
it taut with the ball at the top, then 
slacken the string enough to allow the 
ball to slide down the string. To stop 
the ball at any point, pull the string 
taut. 

Before handing the ball and string 
out for inspection, push the string from 
each side of the ball and turn it slight- 
ly to throw it off the peg. This will 
allow the string to pass freely through 
the ball, and it cannot be stopped at 
will. To replace the string reverse the 
operation.—Contributed by Wm. O. 
Swett, Chicago. 








Wall-Paper Cleaner 


The following mixture I have used 
with the best results for years. Thor- 
oughly mix together 3 pt. of wheat 
flour and 1 pt. of powdered whiting, 
then add sufficient water to make a 
dough. To clean a dirty papered wall, 
take a piece of the dough that can be 
easily grasped in the hand, press it 
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against the surface and make a long 
stroke downward. During the process 
of cleaning, keep kneading the dirt into 
the dough. The preparation can be 
mixed in any amount desired by using 
the proportions named—Contributed 
by C. W. Bause, Jr., E. Troy, Wis. 





Revolving Shaft without Power 


The device illustrated seems para- 
doxical for it apparently works with- 
out any power being applied to it, 
making from two to three revolutions 
per hour, which, though slow, is never- 
theless motion, requiring energy. 

The shaft A is supported on the 
edges, in the bearings B and C, of a 
tank, D. A disk, IE, having a central 
hole larger in diameter than the shaft, 
is located at the middle of the latter. 
The disk is supported by 12 or more 
cotton ropes, F. The tank is filled 
to the level G with water. The lower 
ropes, being immersed in the water, 
shrink and lift the disk slightly above 
the center in the position of an eccen- 
tric, as shown by the dotted lines in 
the sketch. The center of gravity of 
the disk in this position, being higher 
and slightly to one side of the shaft, 
the disk has a tendency to turn around. 
The motion drives the next rope into 
the water where it becomes soaked 
and shrinkage takes place again, lift- 
ing the disk to a higher position, while 
the rope coming out of the water dries 






































The Expansion and Contraction of the Ropes Keep 
the Disk Up and to One Side of the Center 


out. The ropes emerging from the 
water but not yet thoroughly dry 
cause the upper part of the disk to be 
in an eccentric position laterally with 
reference to the center of the shaft, 
thus causing the center of gravity to 
be not only above but also slightly to 
one side—Contributed by Charles 
Roberts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A Paper-Bag Holder 


A holder, to accommodate the dif- 
ferent-sized bags used in a 
store, can be easily made of 
a board, 6 in. wide and 30 in. 
long. One edge of the board 
is cut with notches similar to 
the teeth of a ripsaw and 
their back-sloping edges are 
drilled to admit a nail point. 
A sufficient quantity of bags 
is placed in a pile and a nail 
is driven through the edge 
near their upper ends, and 
the projecting point of the 
nail is stuck into one of the 
holes. Proceed in the same 
manner with bags of other 
To remove a bag, take hold of 


sizes. 
the lower end of the outermost one and 


tear it from the nail. Be sure to drive 
the nails through the bags close to the 
top.—Contributed by Abner B. Shaw, 
N. Dartmouth, Mass. 





Covering for Chalk Trays 


The chalk trays fitted at the lower 
edge of blackboards soon collect con- 
siderable chalk dust and the chalk 
sticks dropped into it are, therefore, 
disagreeable to handle. A simple way 
of keeping the sticks clean is to cover 
the trays with wire mesh which is 
shaped like a tray but not so deep as 
the chalk tray. Thus the chalk dust 
will fall through this screen and be 
out of the way of the sticks. 





A Curtain Hanger 


A close-coiled spring, about 14 in. in 
diameter, makes a much better hanger 
for a short curtain than a small rod. 
The spring should be about 1 in. 
shorter than the width of the window 
and fastened with screwhooks. The 
spring is preferable not only because 
it is less apt to tear the fabric, as it 
will give some if the curtain is pulled, 
but also for the reason that it is much 
easier to put it through the hem than 
the rod—Contributed by Walter 
Ramm, New York City. 
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Joints for Model Aeroplane 


In constructing model or toy aero- 
planes the strips used are so slender 
that it is difficult to join them at the 
ends with brads without splitting them. 
iteeidesise used, there is “danger of 
breaking two or more ribs, should it 
be necessary to remove a broken or de- 
fective rib. 

An empty 22-gauge long cartridge 
can be formed into an elbow that will 
connect the framework accurately, give 
more strength than glue or brads, and 
allow a broken section to be removed 
without spoiling the other part of the 
framework. File off the end A, Fig. 
1, so that the shell will form a straight 
tube, and file as shown in Fig. 2 with 
a three-cornered file. Then bend the 
two sections into the form shown in 
Fig, 3 and solder the adjacent edges. 
File off the rough spots and drill small 
holes, as shown, for the insertion of 








Fic.4 
Cartridge Shells Used for Joints 


pins to hold the wood strips. Much 
time in the building of model aero- 
planes can be saved by keeping a sup- 
ply of these elbows on hand. 





CA deep rust on tools may be removed 
~ by soaking them in a strong, hot bath 
; of potash and water for a half hour, 

then dipping them into a solution of 

1 part muriatic acid in 2 parts cold 

water, 





An Indoor Baseball Game 


An indoor game of baseball may be 
played on a board 5 ft. long and 3 ft. 
wide. A diamond is laid off at one 
end of the board and pins represent- 





Baseball Diamond on a Board 


ing the hits are attached to the board 
so they will project above the surface. 
The locations of the players are des- 
ignated by holes bored part way in 
the wood with an expansive bit. These 
holes should be large enough to re- 
ceive the rings easily. The rings may 
be gaskets or they may be made of 
rope, and should have an inside diam- 
eter of about 3 in. 

Only two persons can play at this 
game, The distance from the board 
to the thrower may be from 10 to 100 
ft., according to the size of the room. 
This distance should be marked and 
each thrower stand at the same place. 

If the ring is thrown over one of 
the “base-hit” or “two-bagger” pegs, 
it shows the number of bases secured. 
Throwing a ring over one of the “home- 
run” pegs means a score, of course. 
The “infield hit” secures a base, If 
the ring slips into a hole, that counts 
one out. A player must throw until 
he has three outs, The score is kept 
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for the runs made.—Contributed by 
Francis P. Hobart, Willoughby, O. 





A Lantern for the Camp 


A very desirable lantern for camp 
use is one that utilizes a candle instead 
of a lamp. 


Such aslantern) cans be 
made of an ordinary 
oil-lantern globe, a 
block of wood, some 
galvanized wire, a 
few nails, a metal 
collar, and a hood of 
ZAC OGM sim ie 
block of wood is cut 
octagonally and the 
metal collar is fas- 
tened to it as shown. 
Four headless nails 
are driven into the 
center of the block, 
spaced so as to hold 
an ordinary candle 
: securely, The wire 
is formed into a U-shape and the ends 
fastened into the block of wood out- 
side of the candle socket, and within 
the globe circle. A conical piece of tin 
or zinc is formed to fit over the top of 
the globe as shown. As the candle 
does not require much draft there is 
no opening provided—Contributed by 
Addison W. Baird, M. D., New York 
City, 








Electric Lights Controlled from Two 
or More Switches 

Many times it is quite an advantage 

to have a lamp or group of lamps so 

connected that the current may be 

turned on or off by any one of a 





Fic.1 
Lamps Controlled from Two Switches 


number of different switches. For ex- 
ample, the lights in a long hall or 
passage-way can be lighted or extin- 


guished by operating a switch at 
either end of the hall; the lights in the 
upper and lower halls of a residence, 
turned on or off by operating a switch 
upstairs or downstairs as the case 
might demand; the lights in the 
garage, controlled by switches at both 
the inside and outside door, etc. 

The method of connecting a number 
of lamps to a circuit so that they can 
be controlled from either of two 
switches is shown in Fig. 1. The. 
switches, as illustrated in this drawing, 
are in such a position that the lamps 
will burn, If either of the switches be 
thrown to its other position (there are 
two positions for each switch), the cir- 
cuit will be opened. The operation 
then of either switch will again close 
the circuit, 

The method of connecting a number 
of lamps to a circuit so that they can 
be controlled by any number of 
switches is shown in Fig. 2. The 
switches are all in such a position that 
the lamps will burn. If any one of the 
switches be turned to its second posi- 
tion (all the switches have two posi- 
tions), the circuit will be open. The 
dotted lines at switch C show the con- 


7}O SOURCE OF ENERGY 





Fig.2 
Lamps Controlled by Any Number of Switches 


nections through switch C after it has 
been operated. Operating switch D 
then will again close the circuit, by 
using the dotted lines in switches C 
and D. The wiring for the control of 
lamps, as just indicated, must comply 
with the underwriters’ requirements, 
and also city requirements, if the work 
be done in a place having city regula- 
tions for electric wiring, 





CWire netting may be cut by laying 
it on the side edge of a spade and strik- 
ing it with a hammer, 
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Electric Score Board for Indoor Games 


A very satisfactory electric score 
board, for use in scoring basketball 
and other games played indoors, is 
shown in the illustration. It is con- 
structed entirely of wood, but should 
be lined with asbestos board or sheath- 
ing. The dimensions are a matter of 
choice, but one 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide 
and 18 in, deep is a good size. The 
back of the box is provided with two 
cleats, each 21% ft. long, fastened at 
each end. This allows a projection of 
3 in, at the top and bottom, for fasten- 
ing the score board to the wall. The 
manner of construction is shown in 
Fig. 1; and a cross section of the box, 
in Fig, 2. 

The front of the box should be fas- 
tened with screws so as to make its 
removal easy in case of repairs. This 
part of the box carries the frame for 
inserting the numbers and the words 
mitomeus beam. sand: §° Visitors, "as 
shown in Fig. 3. As the words are a 
permanent fixture, the cards carrying 
them are fastened to the front. At the 
end of these words a frame is con- 
structed as shown in Fig. 4, in which 
the cards having the numbers are in- 
serted in slides. 

Numerals and letters can be cut out 
of heavy cardboard or tin. The de- 
sign of a letter having sharp angles 
and straight edges, as shown in Fig. 
5, is very easily cut out with a chisel. 
The method of cutting is shown in 
Fig. 6. 

As portions of the letters and num- 
erals, such as the center in an O, would 
fall out if cut entirely around, some 
way must be provided to hold the 
parts in place. The way to prepare 


stencils is to leave a portion uncut, 
which is known as a tie, and the letter 
will appear as shown in Fig. 7%, 
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Electric Indoor Score Board, Showing Its Construction 
and Manner of Cutting Out the Letters and Numbers 

The best method for making these 
letters and figures is to cut out the 
letter entirely, then to paste thin paper 
over the back and replace the parts re- 
moved by the cutting in their original 
position.—-Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa, 


A Mission Frame for an Alarm Clock 


The old nickelplated alarm clock 
which usually adorns the kitchen man- 
tel is, to say the least, not ornamental, 
and I improved the appearance of mine 


without lessening its usefulness by 
making a small case in mission style 
for it. 

The sketch shows a design which 
is neat and easily made. Accurate di- 





An Alarm Clock with a Wood Covering Ornamentea 
and Finished in Mission Style 


mensions cannot be given as these will 
vary with the size of the clock. Quar- 
ter-sawed oak, 14 in. thick, is the best 
material to.use. The front and back 
can be cut on a jigsaw, the opening 
for the clock face being cut slightly 
smaller than the metal of the clock so 
that only the face shows. An opening 
in the back piece should be cut a little 
smaller than the one in front, to pro- 
vide a free opening for winding the 
clock. Fasten the parts together with 
small round-head brass brads or 
screws and finish to match the furni- 
ture. A small desk clock can be made 
in a similar manner, using a cheap 
watch instead of the alarm clock.— 
Contributed by C, E. Hamann, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 





Mixing Sulphuric Acid 


One of the first lessons given a 
student in chemistry is how to mix 
sulphuric acid with water. This would 
naturally be supposed to be very easy, 
yet, if it is not done right, it will surely 
result in injury to the person doing 
the mixing, 

The specific gravity of sulphuric 
acid is 1.849 and, on account of its 
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chemical attraction to water, great 
heat is set up or generated when the 
two are being mixed. If the acid is put 
into a jar and the water poured onto 
it, they will be temporarily separated, 
as the heavy acid will remain at the 
bottom, the chemical reaction taking 
place on the dividing line only. This 
soon generates heat which rapidly in- 
creases until steam is formed. Then 
the water boils over and finally be- 
comes a bubbling volcano which read- 
ily ejeces the contents on tesaram.s 
the mixture at this moment is very 
hot, bad burns will be the result, 
which are aggravated by the biting of 
the acid; and clothing or anything 
that it comes in contact with will be 
ruined or badly damaged. Always re- 
member this caution: add the acid to 
the water. 

The following is the proper way to 
proceed in mixing sulphuric acid as 
well as other acids of lighter weight. 
Place the water in a jar and pour the 
acid in, a little at a time, stirring the 
mixture with a wooden stick. The 
mixing process will always heat the 
solution, which in many instances, 
must be allowed to cool before using. 


A Chinese Pagoda 


Fold the end of a long and narrow 
strip of paper over several times as 
shown in Fig. 1 and roll the entire 
length over a stick, then remove the 
roll and crease, or make it “fatesas 





Fic.3 





Stages in Making the Strip of Paper 
into the Finished Pagoda 


shown in Fig. 2. Make two cuts with 
a sharp knife centrally so that they 
reach to the several folds first made 
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on the inner end of the paper, then 
cut the fold in the paper between the 
cuts as shown in Fig. 3, and bend 
the ends over to form the shape 
in Fig. 4. Insert the knife blade 
under the first fold and draw it out 
until the paper takes the form in 
Fig. 5. 

These pagodas can be made large 
or small, as desired, and also varied 
in several ways. Large ones can be 


formed and used as small tree orna- 


ments. All that is necessary to make 
them high is to roll up’ one strip of 
paper on another in the rolling 
process. 


In rolling up. several strips, one on 
top of the other successively, various 
colored papers may be used and the 
appearance is greatly enhanced.—Con- 
tributed by Chas, C. Bradley, W. 
Toledo, O. 





A Cuspidor Carrier 


The task of handling cuspidors ‘un- 
der all conditions is anything but pleas- 
ant but -the= carrier 
shown in the sketch 
makes quite an im- 
provement over ordi- 
nary methods. The 
carrier consists of an 
iron rod, 4 in. in di- 
ameter and 3 ft. long. 
One, cndyisy bent. to 
fit around the neck 
of the cuspidor and 
the other is shaped into a handle. 








Ge 





Guide for Grinding a Plane Iron 


When a plane iron has been sharp- 
ened a number of times, it often be- 
comes so out of square that the edge 
cannot be made parallel with the bot- 
tom of the plane block, even by using 
the lateral adjustment. Where this 
happens, the plane iron must be re- 
ground. If an emery wheel mounted 
in a polishing head or lathe is at hand, 
this can be easily accomplished. 
Loosen the plane-iron cap and screw 
it down at right angles to the plane 
iron, also reverse the tool rest as 


shown in the sketch. In this way the 
work can be done better and more 


















The Plane-Iron Cap 
Turned at Right 
Angles, Provides 
a Guide to Grind 
the Edge 
Straight 


quickly than by the usual method.— 
Contributed by L. S. Uphoff, Schenec- 
Lady NY 





To Prevent Torch Lights from 
Smoking 


In the shop or factory oil torches 
are sometimes used and much trouble 
is experienced by the excessive smok 
ing of the flame. This occurs because 
too much carbon remains unburned, 
and can be remedied by first soaking 
the wick in a weak solution of acetic 
acid. A 5-per-cent solution can be 
purchased for a few cents at any drug 
store and will soak a great number of 
wicks. The acid is not poisonous un- 
less taken internally. 





A Lard and Fruit Presser 


A very simple but handy device for 
pressing out lard, juices for jelly, or 
fruit for marmalade, is made from two 
boards, each 18 in. long, 3 in. wide and 
Y% in. thick, formed into the shape of 
paddles and hinged together. The 
hinge is made by running a wire 
through holes bored in one end of the 
paddles and twisting the ends together 














Two Paddles Hinged Together with a Piece of Wire 
Make a Presser for Lard and Fruits 


as shown. This presser will save the 
hands from stains and other effects of 
the juices—Contributed by Julia A. 
White, Glenburg, Pa. 


An Electric-Light Bulb as Barometer 


To use a discarded electric bulb as 
a fairly reliable barometer the point is 
broken off with a pair of pliers while 
holding the bulb under water. As the 
bulb is a vacuum, it completely fills 
with water. If the bulb is now sus- 
pended from a wire or thread fastened 
at the socket end, the water will not 
run out of it in fair weather when the 
atmospheric pressure is normal or high, 
but if the pressure falls, as happens 
when bad weather is approaching, the 
water will begin to bulge out of the 
small opening and sometimes a small 
drop may even fall off. When, with re- 
turning fair weather, the atmospheric 
pressure increases, the water can no 
longer bulge or drop out of the bulb. 





A Swinging-Pendulum Trick 


To swing a pendulum, picked out 
from a number of them at random, 
without touching it is a very puzzling 
trick. The articles necessary are a med- 
ium-sized table and a number of pen- 
dulums, some of which are suspended 
from a rod with their lower weighted 
ends inside of water and wine glasses 
placed on the table, and others at- 
tached to corks so that they will hang 
inside of bottles. 

The spectators gather around the 
table which can be in full light. The 
performer sits at one side of the table 
with his hands flat on the top. A per- 
son may pick out any pendulum and 
ask him to swing it, which he will pro- 
ceed to do without touching it, also 
making it strike the glass while it 
swings. Another pendulum may be 
pointed out and he will start that one 
apparently by looking at it, while the 
other one stops. 

This may seem to be impossible, yet 
it is very easy. It will be seen that 
no two pendulums have the same 
length. A pendulum makes a certain 
number of swings in a given time, de- 
pending on its length. A long pendu- 
lum requires more time to complete 
its swing and will, therefore, make a 
less number of swings than a short one 
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in the same time. It is only necessary 
to move the table slightly and watch 
the pendulum picked out until it be- 

















Any One Pendulum can 
be Made to Swing at Will : 
by Moving the Table Slightly 


gins to swing independently of the 
others, which soon happens. To make 
the longer pendulums swing, longer 
movements of the table top must be 
made. With a little practice anyone 
can become a skilled medium in pendu- 
lum swinging—Contributed by James 
AS Hlarty Bialadelpinas ba: 





Applying a Strap Hinge 


An ordinary strap hinge can be ap- 
plied to a door or box cover in such a 
way that only one wing will show. 
Ordinarily the hinge opens as at A, 
and, on reversing it, the hinge will open 
to the limit as shown at B. If one wing 
is bent toward the other, as shown at 
C, the hinge may be applied as shown 





Reversing a Strap Hinge So That When It is Applied 
Only One Wing will Show 

at D. As. this process reverses the 

hinge, the screw holes must be coun- 

tersunk on the opposite side. 
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Tricks Performed with Thumbs Tied Together 


To have one’s thumbs securely tied 
together by any person in an audience 
and examined by the spectators, then 
have some one throw a hoop or bicycle 
rim on one of the performer’s arms as 
if the thumbs were not tied, seems im- 
- possible, yet this trick can be done, 
~ and its simplicity is its own protection, 
even though performed close to a com- 
- mittee selected from the audience. A 
_ stick can be held perpendicularly by 
anyone with one hand at each end and 
the performer can thrust his arms at 
the stick which passes between them 
with the thumbs apparently tied 
tightly together. The same effect is 
produced on the arm of any person, 
while the hands are tightly clasped, 
and before and after each movement 
the tied thumbs are examined by the 
committee. 

The two cords used for the trick 
are made as follows: The first should 
be about 17 in. long, 4 in. in diameter 





Manner of Crossing the Thumbs to Receive the 
Double Tie of the Cord 


at its center and tapering to points at 
the ends. The other cord is about 13 
in. long, 4 in. in diameter in the center 


and also tapering at the ends. They 
are constructed of Chinese or Japanese 
paper, which is a soft, but very tough, 





The Cords as They are Placed around the Thumbs 
and Tied in a Double Knot 


fibrous texture. Cut the paper into 
strips, 1 in. wide, taking care that the 
grain, or rather the fiber, runs length- 
wise. Beginning at one end, twist the 
paper on itself at an angle as in rolling 
the old-fashioned paper lamp lighter. 
Each turn should lap over the former 
about half of its width. When within 
3 in. of the end of the first strip apply 
another by moistening the joining ends 
and continue the twisting. When the 
length given is reached, break off the 
strip and start back over the first in 
the opposite direction. Lay on enough 
layers to secure the diameter given. 
When finished, the cords should be 
strong enough to resist the pressure 
applied by the hands. 

With all fingers pressed together 
spread both thumbs away from the 
hands, as shown at A. Lay the right 
thumb across the left, as at B, the large 
knuckle bone of one lying directly over 
that of the other. The largest cord is 
laid over the crossing and both ends 
brought down, crossed under the 


thumbs, then up again, and tied in two 
knots on top of the right thumb, as at 
Cc. The trick in the tying is at this 
point. Just as the tie is being made 
pull the left thumb until the smallest- 
diameter joints reach the cord and pull 
down with the left hand. Push the 
right thumb so that the fleshy part en- 
ters as far as possible into the cords. 
Insist on the tie being made tightly. 

The second and smaller cord is laid 
below the right thumb as shown at D, 
and on top of the left against the first 
cord, crossed, brought back and tied 
twice. When this is being done re- 
verse the pushing and pulling as de- 
scribed, pushing the left thumb and 
pulling out on the right. Secure all 
the slack on the left thumb, the right 
being pushed into the cords at its 
smallest diameter and the second cord 
being tied high up and as near the 
right thumb as possible, with knots 
tightly drawn. If this second knot is 
not tight it will give trouble in per- 
forming the trick. 

The release is made by bringing the 
tips of the fingers together and plac- 
ing the thumbs into the palms. If the 
ties have been carefully made there will 
be no trouble to withdraw the left 
thumb as it is masked by the hands. 
The peculiar nature of the paper cord 
causes the loop from which the thumb 
was removed to remain open and rigid 
as a wire loop, and if the last tie was 
tightly drawn, the second cord will not 
slip down to close the loop. In ap- 
proaching the hoop, stick, or arm, 
touch the thing to be passed with the 
finger tips and withdraw them, sway- 
ing backward a few times and, in the 
last swing before making the pass, re- 
move the thumb from the loop. After 
passing, replace the thumb in the loop. 
In passing the object, open the finger 
tips, then close them and open the 
palms, and push the left thumb back 
into the loop, close the palms and ap- 
ply a strain on both thumbs, then show 
the tie. Be careful to press both 
thumbs closely into the palms in pass- 
ing so that they will not strike the 
object. 

Always exhibit the tie from the back 
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of the hands with the palms spread out. 
If there is any difficulty in drawing 
out or replacing the thumb in the loop, 
it is because the ties have not been 
properly made or tied when the thumbs 
were in the right place. It requires 
some practice to do the trick quickly. — 
Fayette. 





A Way to Keep Home Accounts 


An easy way to keep track of all the 
home expenses is by the popular card 
system. The index cards can be had 
at any stationery-supply house. Place 
the cards in a box on end and have a 
good supply of blanks back of them 
ready for use. Under, or back of, each 
letter place as many blanks as is neces- 
sary, and almost instantly any item of 
expense in the home may be found, 
such as the cost of coal for the year, 
drugs, meat, the cost of clothing for 
a child, and the account of the head of 
the family. The boy’s account might 
read as follows under the letter J: 


Jan. 28) “Shoes: — diieceliets ote stews ertoges snake letelacsielarenebeds $3.50 
ans, 1b? PBOok TMi ie soe chase ene clio ore cee ona teete AG 
‘fans 129. “lair vcuitiies aa nee stein teres eeu ian keener 25 
Pie Dae Las COCKin pcjaer acrestersteiethayssne ciel orsTete eine siete 15 


and so on through the year. The mother 
can see at a glance just when the last 
shoes were bought, and how much it 
cost for books and paper. 

Everything pertaining to the home 
keeping can be so recorded and each 
year compared. Once given a trial no 
other bookkeeping will be required in 
the home where time counts. Children 
can be taught to keep account of their 
expenses in this way, and thus thrift 
and good business methods are encour- 
aged.—Contributed by Harriette I. 
Lockwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 





How to Make a Blowgun 


Either a 12-in. length of a small cur- 
tain-rod tubing or a straight piece of 
small bamboo pole, cut off between the 
joints, can be used for the gun part 
of this simple device. If bamboo is 
used, see that it is cleaned out smoothly 
on the inside. 

The dart used in the gun is shown 
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at A in the illustration. It is made by 
threading the eye of a darning needle 
full of yarn, clipping all the strands 
off to a uniform length of about 34 in., 
and then picking out the fibers into 
a brushlike mass above the needle’s 
eye. Another needle or pin can be 
used for fuzzing the threads. .The 
point to observe is that the brush is of 
somewhat larger diameter than the 
bore of the gun, so that when the 
needle is pushed into the mouth end 
the brush will be compressed and make 
an air-tight plug. 

After thus inserting the dart, hold 
it as shown and give a quick, sharp 
blast of the breath into the gun. The 
dart will travel with great speed and 
accuracy for 20 it. or more, and stick 
wherever it strikes. The point being 








I'he Blowgun is Made of a Piece of Tubing, and the 
Dart of a Darning Needle 

so small, it can be used in the house 

for shooting at a paper target pinned 

to the wall without injury to the plas- 

ter or woodwork.—cContributed by C. 

C. Fraser, Saginaw, Mich. 





A Brush for Applying Soldering Acid 


A good brush for applying acid to 
articles for soldering can be made of 
a piece of small copper pipe for the 
handle, and fine copper wire for the 
brush. To make the brush part, take 
a piece of cardboard, about 114 in. 
wide, and wind several turns of No. 
28 gauge copper wire around it, then 
remove the coil, insert about 1% in. of 
it in the pipe, and flatten the latter to 
hold the wire. Clip the ends of the 
wire, and a brush will be had that or- 
dinary acids will not Affect. If only 
a short piece of pipe is available, it can 
be used as a ferrule and a handle made 
of wire or wood—Contributed by A. 
R. Cunning, W. New Brighton, N. Y. 





Inkwell and Penholder 


An empty paste pot with a water 
well in the center makes an excellent 
inkwell and pen- 
holder. Fill the 
exterior well A 
with cement or 
plaster of paris, 
push the number 
of penholders to 
be held into the 
cement before it 
sets, mo Ving 
them about occa- 
sionally to pre- 
vent the cement 
from sticking to 
tlie a saiticd at © 
make the hole a 
little larger than 
the holder. The part B is for the ink — 
Contributed by R. F. Pinkney, Lazar- 
eto del Mariel, Cuba. 








A Homemade Loose-Leaf Pocket 
Memorandum 


The little memorandum illustrated 


herewith is very handy to carry in 


the coat or vest pocket for taking 
notes, etc. Loose leaves may be sup- 
plied with very little trouble. It con- 
sists of a fold of paper, cut as shown 
and pasted at the ends. The pocket 
thus formed will easily hold 2 doz. 











The Holder is Made of Heavy Manila Paper and 
will Stand Considerable Wear 


sheets and the slits cut on the outside 
will admit 8 sheets.—Contributed by 
C. B. Hanson, Fitchburg, Mass. 





@An ideal cleaner for kid gloves is 
carbon tetrachloride. 
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Rubber-Band-Change Trick 


The trick of changing a rubber band 
from the first and second fingers to the 
third and fourth, if done quickly, can 





Fic.4 


Transferring Rubber Band from the First 20: 
Fingers to the Last Pair, Like Magic 


Fic.3 


be performed without detection by any 
one. The band on the first two fingers 
is shown to the spectator as in Fig. 1, 
with the back of the hand up. ‘The 
hand is then turned over and the band 
drawn out quickly, as shown in Fig. 2, 
in a manner as to give the impression 
that the band is whole and on the two 
fingers. While doing this, quickly fold 
all the fingers so that their ends enter 
the band, and turn the hand over and 
let go the band, then show the back 
with the fingers doubled up. In reality 
the fingers will be in the band, as in 
Fig. 38, and the back will still show the 
band on the first two fingers. Quickly 
straighten out all the fingers, and the 
band will snap over the last two fin- 
gers, as shown in Fig. 4.—Contributed 
by E. K. Marshall, Oak Park, Ill. 


A Swinging Electric-Light Bracket 


The light bracket shown is both or- 
namental and useful and can be swung 
from one side of the room to the other 
in an instant, a feature that is of great 
value in a dimly lighted kitchen. It can 
be made of either brass or soft iron, 
but, for the sake of convenience, the 


description will be for one m e of 
brass. 

Procure four pieces of brass, 1 in. 
wide, 1% in. thick and 7 in. long, and 
bend them to the shape shown at A. 
These are to form the ceiling bracket. 
A ;-in. hole is drilled in che end of 
each piece to be against the ceiling. 
The other end is bent slightly concave 
and soldered to a brass collar, B, which 
is threaded on the inside. This collar 
must be of such a size that it will screw 
on the end of a brass pipe, C, 1 in. in 
outside diameter. The length of this 
pipe should be 18 or 20 inches. 

The base D of the bracket is made of 
a brass bar, 14 in. thick, 14 in. wide ar 
45 in. long, a scroll being turned 
in. of its length at the globe end 
in. of the other end turned u 
angles and soldered to a rin 
qg-in. brass that acts as*! 
around the pipe. 

The upper brace E is mia 
brass, the. same width as t 
and abou” 48 in. in length 
is turner. to a scroll and ti 
or solder ‘to the base D ana 
per brasSuing. The space betw 
base D, the brace E, and the pipe 
filled with any style of scroll or otue 
brace that may suit the taste of the 




















A Bracket Forming a Pendant an. Sw 
Change the Location of the \ “+ 

maker, but the base D m: 
angles to the pipe C befor 
fastened in place. 

A cap, F, is screwed to the 
of the pipe, to keep the i 
place. Ordinary flexible light..J. 


hye 


chox diagonally on the longest dimen- 
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usev-to connect to the light which is 
swung to the scroll end of the base.— 
Contributed by F. L. Matter, Portland, 
Oregon. 7 





Match Safe to Deliver One Match 
ata Time 


A match safe that will deliver only 
one match at a time is constructed 
of two parts, the box or holder and the 
base, with slider. The box is diamond- 
shaped and of the size shown by the 
dimensions. The base, with slider, 
consists of two pieces, the baseboard 
and a standard which runs through the 


yn in a vertical position. A thumb- 
‘vis inserted in the standard near 
to prevent the box from being 
stirely from the base. 
satches are filled into the box 


_| 





The Box Delivers Only One Match When It is 
Raised and Lowered on the Standard 


on both sides of the standard. When 
a match is wanted, lift the box up and 


let it down again, and one match will be 


caught in the notch and raised out of 
the box. To prevent the box from tip- 
ping sideways when it is raised up, 
small pieces can be glued to the box 
ends on the inside and on both sides 


™®srrows, New Britain, Conn. 





uc 4 the standard—Contributed by A. 
7 f 


Wir ze Shells Used for Electrical 
28 ¢ Contacts 

rem A : 

4 it aki = small switchboards, rheo- 
Hoke other electrical devices, I 
are ‘sod use for old center-fire 
Tae ‘shells as shown in the 
431 ‘hole a little smaller than 
ae weter of the shell is made in 
‘ # and the shell is forced in. 


aeproper wires are then soldered to 


the metal on the inside, or the wire 
may be placed inside of the shell and 





The Heads of the Cartridge Shells Make Good 
Contacts for a Switch Lever 
held in contact by driving a wood plug 
in as indicated—Contributed by W. 
O. Nettleton, Washington, D. C. 





A Dowel-Turning Tool 


1e owner of a wood or metal lathe 
c. easily construct a tool that will 
turn dowels of any size quickly. This 
tool, as described by a correspondent 
of Work, London, consists of a block 
of wood, shaped as shown at A, anda 
plane bit, B, attached with a wood 
screw. The hole in the collet C must 
be of such size that it will admit the 
rough stock freely but also prevent it 
from wabbling as the stick turns. The 

















The Tool is Very Similar to a Plane and is Used) 
with a Lathe for Turning Dowels 
stock is chucked in the ordinary 
manner and the tool is run on the 
outer end. 
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To Tie a Hammock 


A method not generally known to 
quickly and securely hitch up a ham- 
mock between two trees, in camp or 

elsewhere, is shown in the 
NN sketch. Each end rope is 
(ou Lai} B 
















Q 2 
SSWOSSES ar 
Ling 


| 
as around a tree trunk 
and then tucked un- 
der, as shown. The 
pull on the rope will draw 
it tightly against the rough 
DatkeOnes ties treme, | lic 
harder the pull, the tighter 
the rope binds against the tree trunk. 
In this manner a hammock can be put 
up in a few moments and it is as read- 
ily taken down.—Contributed by 
Bert Morehouse, Des Moines, Iowa. 














An Inexpensive File 


Envelopes make a very inexpensive 
as well as a neat file for papers and 
letters if they are arranged and fas- 
tened together so that they can be kept 
in one packet. In making such a file 
procure as many envelopes as there 
will be headings in the file, also a num- 
ber of strips of gummed tape, about 
114 in, long. There must be twice as 
many of these strips as there are 
envelopes. 

Bind the backs of two envelopes, A 
and B, together leaving a space of 44 
in. between the envelopes. Bind a 









































The File is Built Up of Envelopes Joined Together with 
Small Strips of Tape 

third envelope, C, to B, and so on. 

The strips of tape from A to B and 

from B to C are on opposite sides of 

the envelope B. Continue binding un- 





til the required number of envelopes 
have been joined together. Assign a 
heading to each of the envelopes, and 
the file is ready for use. When com- 
pleted it should appear as shown in D. 
—Contributed by Alfred Rice, Syra- 
cuse; Neay. 





Window-Shade Guides 


The annoyance of a shade that will 
not run true on the roller and flops in 
the wind coming through an open win- 
dow can be overcome by using guide 
wires as follows: 

The stick in the hem on the lower 
edge of the shade is supplied with a 
screweye, A, at each end. A wire is 
run through the screweye and fastened 
in a vertical position on the casing 





























Two Parallel Guide Wires Hold the Stick of the Shade 

in Its Proper Place 
with screweyes as shown by B, B. A 
second wire is similarly attached on 
the other side of the shade, taking care 
to have both wires parallel and true 
with the ends of the roller—Contrib- 
uted by George Lue, San Francisco, 
California. 





Watering Plants at the Roots 


An effective way to water rose 
bushes, shrubs or plants is to place an 
old cowhorn in the earth so that the 
small end will be near the roots of the 
plant and the large end level with the 
surface of the ground, and fill the horn 
with water. The small end of the horn 
should be cut off at such a point that 
the hole will be about the size of a lead 
pencil.—Contributed by Chas, L, Rich- 
ards, Philadelphia, Pa. Dee 
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How to Clean Jewelry 


To cleanse articles of silver, gold, 
bronze and brass use a saturated solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium. To clean 
small articles, dip each one into the 
solution and rinse immediately in hot 
water ; then dry and polish with a linen 
cloth. Larger articles are cleaned by 
rubbing the surface with a small tuft 
of cotton saturated in the solution. As 
cyanide of potassium is a deadly 
poison, care must be taken not to have 
it touch any sore spot on the flesh— 
Contributed by G, A. Koerbis, U. S. S. 
“Vermont.” 





Runner for a Go-Cart 


As the wheels of a go-cart do not 
push through the snow very easily and 
tiemcart, therefore, does not run in a 
straight direction, and as I did not care 
to purchase a sled, I instead fitted the 








The Runners are Easily Applied to the Wheels of a 
Go-Cart and Hold Them Solidly 

go-cart wheels with runners as shown 
in the sketch. I purchased a piece of 
machine steel of a diameter to fit the 
grooves in the wheels after the rubber 
tires were removed. This I cut and 
bent to the shape shown at A, making 
two runners, and applied one to each 
pair of wheels, front and rear, as shown 
at B. The runners kept the wheels im- 
movable and caused the cart to glide 
over the snow as a sleigh. This run- 
ner will not interfere with the folding 
of a collapsible cart——Contributed by 
Roy B. Hanaford, Detroit, Mich. 





A Ring-Throwing Game 


The board for this game is made of 
a cover from an old candy or lard pail, 
washed and painted black. When the 
paint is dry, place 50 pegs on the sur- 
face as shown and number them with 
white paint or by fastening numbers 
cut from paper below them. The 
numbering of the pegs is not consecu- 





tive, but low and high numbers dis- 
tributed with the object in view of 
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The Candy-Pail Cover with Pegs Numbered and a” 
Set of Rings for Each Player 


making it difficult to secure a high 
score. 

Each player has a set of five rings, 
which are nothing else but rubber 
fruit-jar rings, These can be purchased 
at a grocery store. The board is hung 
on a wall or post, and the player stands 
about 5 or 6 ft. away and throws the 
rings, one at a time, trying to ring pegs 
having the highest numbers. The sum 
of the numbers corresponding to the 
pegs ringed counts toward the final 
score. Turns are taken by each player, 
and each time five rings are thrown. 
The score can be set at any amount, 
500 being about right.—Contributed by 
Francis P, Hobart, Willoughby, O. 





A Pen and Brush Holder 


A sheet of corrugated paper is a 
handy thing to have on the writing 
desk, for the purpose of placing wet 
pens or brushes in its grooves. The 
paper absorbs the liquid, and the cor- 
rugations hold the pens or brushes in 
handy positions. A sheet of this paper 





The Depressions in the Paper Hold the Pens or 
Brushes and Also Absorb the Excess Fluid 


is almost as useful a desk accessory as 
a blotter—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 
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Supporter for a Double Clothesline 


A double clothesline of any length 
should have a supporter in the center 
to keep the line from sagging when 


the clothes are 
hung on the lower 
> one. The sup- 


porter shown in 
the sketch saves 
the wear from the 
strain on the lines. 
It also keeps the 
clothes in a higher 
current of air so 
tuatiec de yam Ly, 
quicker. 

The supporter is made of two nickel- 
plated rings measuring 2 in. in di- 
ameter. They are bound together as 
shown. The rings being nickelplated, 
the supporter will not rust the clothes. 
The clothes should be arranged on 
the lower line so that the supporter 
will rest in the center.—Contributed 
by Katharine D. Morse, Syracuse, New 
York. 








Pincushion for the Arm 


Those that have trouble in keeping 
the pincushion within reach while sew- 
ing, can remedy the trouble by making 
one to fit the wrist or arm. An ordi- 
nary pincushion is attached to a piece 
of cardboard and an elastic sewed to 
the cardboard edges so that it will fit 
on the arm. The pincushion is not in 
the way and is readily worn so that the 
pins are easier to reach than if pinned 
to the dress—Contributed by Frank 
Stetrett, Portland, ©; 





Electric Test for Fixtures 


A very useful device for testing out 
fixtures before they are connected up 


Ico} 
om} a 


A 


One Line of the Two Connecting Wires is Broken and 
the Ends Used as Terminals on the Fixture 


can be easily made as follows: Two 
wires are run from a plug, A, one to 
a socket, B, and the other to terminate 


at C. The line from the other side of 
the socket B terminates at D. : 
In testing a fixture, the plug A is 
turned into a socket of some source 
of current, and a lamp is turned into 
the socket B. The terminal C is held 
to the metal covering of the fixture, 
while the end D is held to one of the 
wires. If there is a leak of current, 
the lamp at B and those of the fixture 
will light up—Contributed by Fred 
Schumacher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Opening for Steam in a Utensil Cover 


When cooking certain foods the or- 
dinary cover on a vessel confines too 
much steam, while if no cover at all is 
used, too much will escape, hence a 
cover which is provided with a vent is 
very desirable. The cover attachment 
shown in the illustration is evidently 
well adapted for service on such oc- 
casions and can be easily made as 
follows: 





The Small Triangular Surface Provided with Holes for 
Releasing Surplus Steam is Covered with a Cap 


Lay out a small triangle on some 
level part of the cover and punch sev- 
eral holes inside of the lines. Cut a 
cap, A, from a piece of tin to cover the 
holes. A small projection on the edge 
of the cap serves to swing it one way 
or the other, as needed, and it is fas- 
tened loosely to the cover with a soft- 
copper rivet, so that it may be easily 
opened, 





Drying Seeds 
A good way to dry tomato, canta- 
loupe, and other seeds is to put them 
on blotters. They will quickly dry in 
this manner and will not become 
moldy, as the blotter soaks up the 
moisture——Contributed by Theodore 

Becker, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cleaning Clothes by Boiling Them 


When cleaning clothes by boiling 
them in a boiler over a fire, fit in a 
false bottom to keep the clothes from 
touching the bottom. The false bot- 
tom should be perforated with holes, 
8g-in. in diameter and 1 in. apart, over 
the entire piece. Fasten four legs, each 
about 2 in. long, to the under side to 
make a space between the bottoms. In 
washing, all that is necessary is to 
place the clothes in the boiler and boil 
them. The dirt will come loose and 
settle through the holes and on the 
boiler bottom. 





An Emergency Tack Puller 


One day I had to pull some tacks 
but had no tack puller at hand. An 
idea came to me to use the kitchen 





The Point of a Spoon will Easily Pull a Tack 
from Soft Wood 


spoon, and J found that it worked 
even better than a regular tack puller. 
The ordinary kitchen spoon usually 
has an edge sharp enough to get under 
any tack.—Contributed by H. D. 
Harkins, St. Louis, Mo. 





A Puzzle with Figures 


This puzzle is to arrange all the 
figures or digits, from 1 to 9 inclu- 
sively, in two rows, each containing 
all the digits, so that the sum in addi- 
tion as well as the remainder in sub- 
traction will have nine figures, in 
which all the digits are represented. 
There are several solutions to the puz- 
zle, and the following is one of them: 

371294568 
216397845 

The sum of the foregoing numbers 
and the remainder, when the lower row 
is subtracted from the upper, will both 
have nine figures and include all the 
digits from 1 to 9.—Contributed by 
Walter Bennett, Detroit, Mich. 


To Fasten Loose Table Legs 


When legs of an ordinary table be- 
come loose and unsteady they may he 
easily repaired as shown in the sketch. 








A Piece of Wire Bent around the Leg of a Table vwiill 
Make It Rigid 


Nails do not hold well in such places 
and glue will not stand much washing. 
The method of making the repair is 
to drill 44-in. holes through the rails 
on each side of the leg and insert pieces 
of galvanized wire of a size to fit the 
holes. After the wire is inserted, the 
ends are bent over. The illustration 
clearly shows the repair.—Contributed 
by Edwin C. Wright, Newport, Ky. 





Washbasin Holder 


A piece of wire formed into the 
shape shown in the sketch makes a 
handy hook to 
hold a washbasin Py . 
when it is notin /f , , 
use. This» keepsss' y ‘ ; 


it out of the way ff 
and out of the 
dirty water which Gr | 


might be thrown 
into the kitchen 
sink, — Contribu- 
ted by F. C. Althen, Anamosa, Iowa. 





A Cleaner for Canvas Shoes 


One of the most economical cleansers 
for canvas shoes is oxide of zinc. Mix 
a small quantity of the powder with 
water, to the consistency of thin paste, 
and apply it to the canvas with an old 
toothbrush, rubbing it in thoroughly. 
Then set the shoes aside to dry be- 
fore wearing them.—Contributed by 
Katharine D. Morse, Syracuse, N. Y. 





CA good substitute currycomb can be 
made of corncobs tied together tightly. 


Ruling Blank Books 


A special ruling for a blank book 
can be drawn by using a thin piece of 
sheet nietal or cardboard, cut as shown 





Fic.2 


‘Fic. 1 
A Template Having Slots Cut for Drawing Special 
Vertical and Horizontal Lines on Pages 
in Fig. 1, for a template. The pencil 
is drawn along one edge of the cut- 
out so that it will make lines as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

If horizontal lines are required, cut 
notches on the edge for the location 
of each line as shown. When the ver- 
tical lines are drawn, these notches will 
mark the places for the horizontal 
lines. 





How to Demagnetize a Watch 


Quite often the attendants or a visi- 
tor to an electric-light plant discovers 
after a few days that his watch is los- 
ing a half hour or more a day by hav- 
ing become magnetized by the dyna- 
mos. In stations where the old types 
of machines are still in use there is a 
great deal more danger from what is 
called “stray” magnetic fields than in 
those where modern machines are in- 
stalled. 


The jeweler demagnetizes a watch 
in the following way: He has a piece of 
soft iron with an opening cut in its 
center of such shape and size as to re- 
ceive the watch, and with a fine wire 
wound about it. After the watch has 
been placed in position, an alternating 
current, that is, one whose direction is 
changing at regular intervals, is sent 
through the winding, and thus a mag- 
netic field is produced that) alco 
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changes in direction as the current re- 
verses. The current is gradually re- 
duced in value and the magnetism orig- 
inally possessed by the watch is re- 
moved. When an alternating current 
is not available, a direct current may 
be used, its direction being rapidly re- 
versed by what is known as a “polar- 
ity changer.” 

Anyone, can demagnetize his own 
watch, however, with very little 
trouble and no expense by a much sim- 
pler method. Procure a piece of heavy 
linen thread about 3 ft. long, attach 
one end of it to the ring of the watch, 
hold the other end and turn the watch 
around until the thread is twisted at 
least one hundred times. Now allow 
the thread to unwind, and as the watch 
revolves, pass it back and forth near 
a powerful electromagnet. The field 
magnet of a good-sized generator or 
motor will answer. The machine 
should be in operation, or at least there 
should be a current in the windings 
about the fields, when you attempt to 
demagnetize the watch. While the 
thread is unwinding, and the watch 
moved in the magnetic field, gradually 
withdraw from the magnet so that 
when the watch ceases to revolve, it is 
just outside of the field. 

Always be sure to keep the watch 
revolving while it is in the magnetic 
field, otherwise the results will be very 
unsatisfactory, and more harm than 
good may result. 





A Pencil Holder 


Procure a piece of paper, ¥ in. long 
and 4 in. wide, and roll it one time 
around a lead pencil, then coat the 
remaining surface of the paper with 
glue. Roll this around the pencil and 
a tube is formed, which will hold a 



























































A Stub of a Pencil can be Easily Eeld in the 
Tube for Writing 


pencil or even pieces of pencil down 
to '% in, in length—Contributed by 
W. D. Brooks, Paterson, N, J. 
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A Poultry-Food Chopper 


The illustration shows a handy de- 
vice for cutting roots for food, and for 
chopping and mixing stale bread, po- 
tatoes, peelings, refuse fruit, etc., for 
poultry. Any blacksmith can make 
the chopper at little cost. For the 
cutting blades use two pieces of steel 
a little heavier than oil-barrel hoops, 
each 11% in. wide and 8 in. long. Pro- 
cure a 14-in, iron rod, about 3 ft. long, 
bend one end in the shape of a spade 











The Chopper Consists of a Rod Handle to Which 
Blades are Attached by Riveting or Welding 


handle and split the other end for a 
distance of about 21% in. 

Sharpen one edge of each blade and 
curve the metal slightly. Lay the two 
blades together with the convex sides 
touching in the center and insert them 
in the slit in the handle end. They are 
riveted or welded in place. Heat and 
bend the blades at right angles. 

Many of the materials mentioned 
for poultry foods may be chopped in 
an ordinary pail having a strong bot- 
tom, but it is best to make a box, 
about 11% ft. square and with a plank 
bottom, for use with the chopper. 





A Small Spring Hinge 


Box covers or small doors that are 
seldom used can be supplied with a 
small spring hinge as shown in the 
illustration. The hinge is made of a 
piece of spring wire which is formed 
similar to a staple with a coil or com- 
plete turn given to the wire in the 






































== 


The Shape of the Hinge, and the Manner of Attaching 
It to a Cover or Door 

center. It is attached by driving the 

points, one into the door and the other 

into the casing, 








Shoestring End 


When the tips slip from shoelaces, 
new ones may be readily made of fine 
wire. The wire is run through the end 
of the lace, Fis, 1, and the, tworends 








Fis.1 Fic.2 
The Wire Prevents the Lace from Raveling and 
Makes a Tip for Easily Entering the Eyelets 
are twisted tightly together as shown 
in Fig. 2. This covers the end of the 
lace and makes a tip that is easily 
passed through the eyelets. 





Threads on Wood Shafts 


In model making it is quite neces- 
sary at times to have threads on a 
wood shaft. These can be made quite 
































: 


The Wire Forms a Thread That in Many Instances 
is Quite Serviceable for Model Making 


satisfactorily by coiling a wire around 
the shaft where the threads are wanted, 
and driving the ends into the wood. 





A Glass Breaker 


After cutting glass, and especially 
where a small strip is to be removed, 
the part must be broken away in small 


The Nut is Set to the Thickness of the Glass 
and Used to Break Pieces Away 


pieces. The accompanying sketch 
shows a very useful tool for this pur- 
pose. The tool is made of a piece of 
metal having a bolt fastened to it at 
one end whose nut can be adjusted 
to the thickness of the glass. 





COld discarded blueprints can be made 
white and used for sketching by dip- 
ping them in a solution of soda and 
water, in the proportions of 4 oz. of 
soda to each gallon of water. 
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Wood Postal Cards 


The card consists of three pieces, 
or three-ply, veneer. The grain of the 
outside veneer runs lengthwise, while 
that of the inside piece runs crosswise. 
This makes the card straight and keeps 
it from breaking. For the inner sec- 
tion, walnut, which may be had as thin 
as 1/64 in., or any thin straight- 
grained veneer may be used. Two 
pieces of veneer, about 334 in. wide 
and 6 in. long: ome piece, 6 in. wide 
and 334- in. long,—the length being 
with the grain of the wood—and two 
blocks of wood, known as cauls, of the 
same size or a little larger, and about 
Ueine thick are required: 

The veneer is laid flat on a board 
and cut with a sharp knife or fine saw 
along the edge of a ruler. The three 
pieces are glued together in the follow- 
ing manner. Use ordinary hot glue, 
not too thin, but thin enough to run 
freely from the brush. The glue is ap- 
plied evenly on both sides of the inner 
piece only, and this is then stood on 
edge until the glue chills. Then the 
cauls are heated. This is best done on 
a stove, or on stove lids over a gas 
fire. While the blocks are being 
heated, put one veneer on either side 
of the middle piece, and a piece of thin 
paper on each side to keep the glue 
from the cauls. A hand screw or vise 
should be opened to almost the dis- 
tance required. One of the cauls is 
now laid flat, the veneers upon it and 
the other caul on top. This should be 
done quickly. Then clamp the whole 
firmly together. While the full pres- 
sure is only needed for about two 
hours, the pieces should be allowed to 
dry between the cauls for, say, a day 
or two, so that they will keep straight. 
The size of the finished card is 3% in. 
by 544 in. It is cut and planed to size 
while lying flat on a board, the plane 
being pushed along on its side on the 
bench top. To dress or clean, clamp 
one side to the bench. While a scraper 
blade may be used to advantage, it is 
not essential, as a block of wood and 
sandpaper will do. The thinner it is 
dressed the better, The sharp edges 


should be removed with sandpaper. 
The writing on a wood card is not 
done in the ordinary manner, ‘as the 
ink would run. The surface must be 
prepared, which also gives a finish to 
the wood. Melt some wax or paraffin 
in a suitable vessel and cover the sur- 
face of the wood, using a brush or rag. 
The lines for the address on one side 
are then drawn, and the writing is 
done with a hard lead pencil. When 
through writing on one side, cover it 
with some strong aniline stain. 
(Aniline, dissolved in hot water, com- 
monly known as water stain and used 
especially to stain mahogany, is the 
right kind.) Do not remove the wax 
that was raised by the pencil point. 
Brush the stain over until the whole 
side is covered. When dry, repeat on 
the other side. In about an hour the 
wax may be scraped off with a dull 
scraper or some other dull instrument. 
After every particle of wax has been 
removed, the card is given a good rub- 
bing with a clean, soft rag. It is well 
to protect the hands as well as the 
table during the process.—Contributed 
by Chas, Schapmeier, Baltimore, Md. 





Fastening Screws in Tile and Brick 
Walls 


A simple way to fasten screws in 
tile or brick walls is to drill holes, not 
too large, for the screws, then tear up 
some paper, wet it and make a pulp. 
Pack this pulp tightly in the hole and 
turn in the screws. The screws will 
stand a great deal of strain —Contrib- 
uted by John Thomas, Brantford, Ont. 





Shoe Pull Made of an Eyelet 


The pulling-on strap at the back of 
a shoe often comes loose, or pulls out, 
and even if it does not, the trousers 
will sometimes catch on it if the strap 
is not tucked inside of the shoe. A 
very simple way to overcome these 
troubles is to remove the straps and 
substitute eyelets. A buttonhook will 
then serve admirably in pulling the 
shoe onto the foot. 
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Holder for a Set of Sadirons 


A very attractive holder for a set of 
*sadirons and their handle can be made 
as shown in the illustration, although 
the design may be changed if desired. 
The holder consists of a shield-shaped 
back, which is fastened to the wall in 
a convenient place and has a shelf with 
openings for the irons attached to it. 
The shelf is made in two pieces, the 
bottom part being covered with a 
heavy piece of tin while the upper is 
cut out to receive the irons. 

he itons are placed on the upper 
piece in such positions that they will 
be attractively displayed and evenly 
located, and then a lead-pencil mark is 
drawn around their base. Openings 
are cut in the wood on these marks 
and the board fastened on top of the 
tin-covered shelf. An ordinary brass 





An Ornamented Bracket Shelf for Holding a Complete 
Set of Sadirons and Their Handle 


bracket is used in the center beneath 
the shelf, to keep it from sagging. 

The shield is fastened to the wall 
with two screws, over which two 
brushed-brass, diamond-shaped pieces 
are fastened with large brass tacks, to 
cover the screw heads. The corners 
of the shield may be ornamented with 
brushed-brass designs, and the wood 
finished as desired. The irons can be 
set in the holder while hot without 
fear of burning any part, and they will 
present a very neat appearance.—Con- 
tributed by G, E. Martin, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


A Garden Roller 


A garden roller for digging the earth 
and crushing clods is easily made of the 
following material: One round piece 
of wood, 10 in. in diameter and 18 in. 
long; two pieces of wood, each 56 in. 





long, 2% in. wide and 1% in. thick; 
one piece, 21 in. long, 2 in. wide and 
1 in. thick; two Y%-in. lag screws, 6 























A Roller for Crushing Clods and Digging the Earth 
in Garden Making 


in. long, and a quantity of 8-penny 
nails. 

The short piece of wood is fitted be- 
tween the two long pieces with tenon- 
and-mortise joints to serve as a handle 
at one end and the roller is fastened be- 
tween the side pieces at the opposite 
end to revolve on the lag screws. The 
nails are driven into the roller so that 
they project about 1 in. 





A Substitute for Glaziers’ Points 


Ordinary small staples make good 
substitutes for glaziers’ tacks. The 
points of the staples should be drawn 
apart slightly, as shown at A, to give 
them a greater holding area and at the 
same time make them easier to drive. 
These points seem to hold the glass 
better than the regular glaziers’ points, 

















Double-Pointed Tacks, or Staples, with the Points 
Spread, Used as Substitutes for Glaziers’ Points 


consequently the putty will not crack 
and loosen, and renewing is avoided. 
—Contributed by Edward  Sieja, 
Chicago. 
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Water-Heating Coil in a Furnace Pipe 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
plan I adopted for conserving the 
waste heat from my furnace. I found 
that I was able 
to put a coil into 
the smoke pipe, 
which was about 
8 in. in diame- 
ter, and thus heat 
water for domes- 
tic purposes. It 
will be seen that 
the coil is spiral 
in shape rather 
than cylindrical, 
Some mae 
would leave a 
free passage up 
the center and therefore would not 
bring enough gases into contact with 
the coil. 

In addition to this coil I have a gas 
heater near the tank which is used 
only in case the demand for hot water 
exceeds the capacity of the coil, which 
is naturally not as efficient per unit of 
length as one directly within the fire- 
pot would be. It has the advantage 
of not absorbing heat which should 
go to make steam, but only that which 
would otherwise be wasted. The 
heating surface of the coil is much 
greater than would be possible within 
the firepot, which in a measure com- 
pensates for its lower efficiency—Con- 
tributed by W. E. Morey, Chicago. 








A Homemade Marking Gauge 


A %-in, bushing is turned into the 
side outlet of a %-in, tee. The bushing 
is then tapped 
to receive a q- 
in. wing bolt. 
A tight - fitting 
wood plug is 
driven into the 
throughway of 
the teevandethe 
ends ground off 
Hush* Soo gacne 
emery wheel. A 
slot, ~s-in. square, is then cut through 





the wood plug just under the bushing. 
Two pieces of flat steel, each 14 in. 
wide by 1% in. thick and \ in, longer 
than the tee, are fitted in the slot cut in * 
the plug as shown in the sketch, The 
outer end of each piece is bent at right 
angles and sharpened. After the points 
have been drawn out to the right dis- 
tance, the wing bolt is turned to hold 
them in that position.—Contributed by 
C. Molloy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Protecting Brush Handles from Paint 


A very efficient method to prevent 
paint from running down on a paint- 
brush handle and on the hand is to cut 
a hollow rubber ball in half, Fig. 1, 
make a hole in the center to fit the 
brush handle and attach it as shown in 





The Shape of the Ball Forms a Cup to Catch the 
Paint from the Brush 
Fig. 2. One ball will ft up stwo 
brushes. The cup shape catches the 
paint and prevents it from getting on 
the handle—Contributed by O. H. 
Meyer, Churdon, Iowa. 





A Tie-Pin Holder 


Having lost several tie pins by theft 
or by their falling out I made a little 
device to securely hold the pin in the 
tie. This device 
makes it almost 
impossible to » 
pull the pin out 
and it cannot be - 
lost accidentally. , nye 
The device is aI i 
made of a small a 
safety pin, bent 
as shown, with one arm, A, longer than 
the other, B. The arm A is put on the 
pin first or upward, and attached as 
shown at C. When pulling on the tie 
pin the arms of the holder tend to 
draw together and clamp it on the pin. 
—Contributed by Robert C. Knox, 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
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Hulling Walnuts 


When gathering my winter supply 
of walnuts, 1 found that they could not 
be hulled readily by hand. Not know- 
ing of any machine designed for the 
purpose, I tried running them through 
a corn sheller and found it to do the 
work nicely. The sheller not only 
hulled them, but separated the nuts 
from the hulls, the nuts being carried 
out through the cob opening and the 
hulls dropping through the grain 
spout——Contributed by Irl R. Hicks, 
Hallsville, Mo. 





How to Make a Small Vise Screw 


Procure an ordinary lag screw, as 
shown in Fig. 1, cut off the pointed end 
and file the threads into the shape 





A Vise Screw Formed of an Ordinary Lag Screw, the 
Threads being Made Square and a Handle Attached 


shown in Fig. 2. A hole is drilled 
through the head and a handle put in, 
as shown in Fig. 3. This makes a good 
substitute screw when the original 
screw for a small vise is broken.—Con- 
tributed by James M. Kane, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 





A Medicine-Spoon Holder 


When a dropper is not at hand it is 
difficult to drop medicine in a spoon 
while holding it, and the shape of the 
spoon will not permit its being set 
down. A shoe horn used as shown in 






A Shoe Horn 

is the Right Shape 
to Hold the Spoon 
Right Side Up and Level 


the sketch will hold the spoon right 
side up and in a position to hold the 
liquid—Contributed by Maurice Bau- 
dier, New Orleans, La. 


Knife Holder on a Frying Pan 


Instead of laying a knife on the 
stove or carrying it to a table or else- 
where while frying anything in a pan, 


ae 


The Shape of the Clip and Manner of Attaching It 
to a Frying Pan 

make a clip to fit the edge of the pan 
for holding the knife when it is not in 
use. The clip is easily made of brass 
wire and when attached to a frying 
pan it will save many steps.—Con- 
tributed by John C. Harlacker, Jr., 
Cumberland, B. C. 





A Broom for Sweeping Out Corners 
in Steps 


Sweeping the corners of steps is one 
of the greatest difficulties of the house- 
wife, or others who have 
a number of stairs to 
sweep. I have made 
this task easy in a very 
simple manner. se- 
cured a used broom, the 
longer and newer the 





better, and cut the 
straws off diagonally 
across the sweeping 
edge. The pointed part 


will easily clean out the 

corners in steps or in a room.—Con- 
tributed by W. A. Stamaman, Berlin, 
Ontario, 





Removing a Cork from a Bottle 


A cork that has been pushed into a 
bottle accidentally or otherwise can 
be easily removed in the following 
manner: Tie several knots in one end 
of a string to form a large cluster and 
drop it into the bottle, holding on to 
the other end of the string. Turn the 
bottle over so that the cork will fall 
to the opening in the neck, then pull on 
the string. The cluster formed by the 
knots at the end of the string will 
easily draw out the cork.—Contributed 
by Frank Hart, Chicago, Ill. 
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Filing Flat Surfaces 


Anyone who has used a file knows 
what skill is required to produce flat 
A fixture which is nothing 


surfaces. 





The File can be Seen in the Mirror and Its Direction 
Controlled for Filing Flat Surfaces 


more than a mirror properly placed 
enables the operator to sight along the 
file and see at all times just how the 
file is running—Contributed by A, F. 
Stearns, Madison, Wis. 


Tacking a Screen on a Frame 


Screen wire is very difficult material 
to fasten on a frame so that it becomes 
taut. To make 
it taut and even 
drive the tacks 
as follows: First 





tack the screen 
on one side of the frame, taking 


care to leave no slack between the 
tacks, which should be about 1 ft. 
apart. Fasten the opposite side by 
stretching the screen with one hand 
and with the other place the tack 
through the meshes and push the 
point as far as possible toward the 
outer edge of the screen frame as 
shown in the sketch. Drive the tack 
so that it will enter the wood straight, 
which will draw the screen taut. 
After having thus fastened the screen 
to two opposite sides of the frame 
with tacks 1 ft. apart, other tacks are 
driven in midway between the first 
ones, stretching the screen and driving 
the tacks as before described, until a 
sufficient number of tacks are driven 
into either side. Then both ends are at- 
tached in the same manner.—Contrib- 
uted by Bertram S$. Barnes, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Safety Tips on Chair Rockers 


Some rocking chairs are so con- 
structed that when the person occupy- 
ing it gives a hard tilt backward, the 
chair tips over or dangerously near it. 
A rubber-tipped screw turned into the 
under side of each rocker, near the 
rear end, will prevent the chair from 
tipping too far back. 


Portable and Folding Bookcase 
or Closet 


Two packing boxes hinged as shown 
and fitted with casters make a very 
convenient portable closet. It can be 
folded flat against a wall or fitted into 
a corner. If furnished with shelves, 
it can be used as a bookcase or tool 
closet, and when fully opened, it 
makes a handy workbench. 

Two projecting strips are fitted on 
the inside of one box so as to fit tightly 
against the inner top and bottom sur- 
faces of the other box, to increase the 
rigidity of the box when closed. The 
addition of casters makes the opening, 





The Two Boxes are Joined on One Edge with Hinges 
and with a Hasp, if Desired, on the Other 
closing and pushing about very easy. 
An ornamental hasp or lock can be 

fitted if desired. 





A Curtain Stop 


A small screweye turned into the 
bottom part or wood strip inclosed in 
the lower end of the curtain will pre- 
vent this end from winding over the 
top roller when the curtain is quickly 
released and rolls to the top—Contrib- 
uted by D. O. C. Kersten, Detroit, 
Michigan, 
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An Alarm for a Sleepwalker 


A little girl in our iamily would 
walk in her sleep and it caused us no 
little worry lest she might leave the 
house without our know ing it. I 
therefore rigged up an alarm device = 
ring a bell should she leave the roo 
The device consisted of a bell ad 

h 


battery in a circuit, and a switc 
which was attached to one door cas- 
ing. A string was stretched across 


= 
ia) 


the doorway and attached to t 
switch lever in such a manner as to 


pushed through the doorway opening. 
—Contributed by J. Woodburn, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


A Kraut and Root Grinder 


The grinder is intended mainly for 
chopping cabbage when making sauer- 
kraut, but it is also of much service in 
grinding vegetables and roots to be 
cooked ior poultry. 

The base A is made oi a plank, at 
least 1 ft. wide and 4 ft. long, with a 
91% by 914-in. hole cut in the center. 
The grinding part, or cylinder, is 
made of wood, 3 in. in diameter and 9 
in, long, with 8-penny nails, spaced 7 
in. apart, driven partly into it and then 
cut off so as to leave 14 in. projecting. 
The cylinder is turned by means of a 
crank attached to the end of the shait. 

A hopper, B, is constructed, 4 by 914 
in. inside measurement at the bottom, 
and as large as necessary at the top. 
A space is provided at the bottom as 
shown to receive the concave C, which 
consists of a 1-in. board, 3 to 4 in. wide 
and 9 in. long, with nails fen en in and 
cut off as described for the cylinder. 

The hopper is securely fastened on 
top of the baseboard and over the 
cylinder. The concave is slipped into 
place and held with wedges or by driv- 
ing two nails in just far enough 
fasten it temporarily. The concave 
can be adjusted for grinding the dii- 
ferent vegetable products, or replaced 
at any time with a new one. 

The ends of the base are supported 
on boxes, or legs may be provided ii 
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Opening for Air at the Top of a 





Procure an extra long shade and cut 
two openings in the end to be used at 
the top. The openings may be cut 
square or ornamental as desired, leay- 
ing a strip at each side and one im the 
center. These strips are reinforced by 
gluing on some of the same material 

hade or f tape. 
S$ Manner per- 






































22 Down tie Openings Caineic= 
the pear sion over the Upper Ssh 


Wiaen the Suaceisra 
with ¢ 
mits the air to enter the room un- 
hindered when the top sash is lowered 
and at the same time obstructs the 
view of passers-by—Contributed by 
Warren E. Crane, Cleveland, O. 


Hose Attachment for Watering 
Window Plants 
The window garden of the house has 


its watering difficulties which one 
owner overcame in a neat and handy 





The Hose is Automatically Run on a Reel 
by a Weight beneath the Floor 


manner. A hose on a weighted reel 
was attached to the joists in the base- 
ment under the floor near the window 
flower pots. The weight on the reel 
kept the hose wound on it and the noz- 
zle end which projects through the 
floor is large enough to hold it from 
passing through the hole bored for the 
hose. A long stem valve was provided 
with the wheel attached above the 
floor for turning the water on and off. 

When the plants need a shower all 
that is necessary is to draw the hose 
nozzle up and turn on the water. The 
hole for the hose and the valve wheel 
can be located close to the wall under 
the flower tray where they will scarcely 
be seen: 





Removing Paint from Glass 


Paint may be easily cleaned from 
glass by using a 50-per-cent solution 
of acetic acid. The acid should be 
heated and applied with a cloth. The 
hot acid will not hurt the hands or 
fabrics, nor the glass, but should be 
kept from children who might drink of 
it. The solution is made of commer- 
cial acetic acid and heated by adding 
hot water. The acid is inexpensive and 
can be purchased at any local drug 
store. 
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To Prevent Baking Ovens from 
Scorching 


A good method to prevent baking 
ovens from scorching or burning 
pastry is to sprinkle a mixture of sand 
and salt on the bottom where the pans 
are placed. This affords a way of 
radiating the heat evenly. The mix- 
ture also absorbs fruit juices, which 
may be spilled in the course of cook- 
ing. The covering is easily changed, 
which keeps the oven clean. The best 
proportion is half salt and half sand. 





Horn Candle Sconce 


The person who cares for things un- 
usual will find the candle sconce made 
of a cowhorn a suitable fixture for the 
den. A well shaped and not too large 
cowhorn is selected, and prepared by 
first partly filling it with paper, packed 
in tightly, then filling it to the top with 
plaster of Paris, in which a candle 
socket is formed. 

The bracket is made of strips of 
metal, formed as shown and riveted to- 
gether where they touch each other, 
the back piece being fastened with 
screws to a wall board. The metal 
may be brass or copper and finished in 





CANDLE SOCKET 








The Cowhorn with 
Bracket and Wall 
Board, Making an Unusual 
Candle Sconce for the Den 





nickel, antique, bronze, or given a 
brush finish. The wooden wall piece 
can be finished in any style desired. 


@White spots on furniture can be 
removed by rubbing the wood with 
ammonia. 
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How to Make a Copper Stencil 
for Marking Laundry 


A stencil suitable for marking laun- 
dry may be easily made as follows: 

First procure a small sheet of “sten- 
cil sheet copper,” about 1 in. wide and 
4 in. long. Dip this sheet of copper 
in a vessel containing some melted 
beeswax, so that both sides will be 
evenly covered with a thin coat of the 
wax when it cools. The design— 
name, monogram or figure—that is 
wanted in the stencil should now 
be drawn upon a piece of thin white 
paper, the reverse side of the paper 
blackened with graphite, and then laid 
on the stencil plate with the design in 
the center of the plate, whereupon the 
design is lightly traced with a blunt 
point on the thin wax coating. After the 
paper is removed, trace the design on 
the wax surface with a pointed instru- 
ment, but not completely, the lines 
being broken at more or less regular 
intervals, to form “holders” so that, 
after etching, the design cannot fall 
out. 

Next lay the stencil in a small shal- 
low dish and pour a small quantity of 
fresh nitric acid over it. Keep the 
air bubbles removed from the surface 
by means of a piece of soft feather. 
The design will be eaten away in a 
very short time, where the wax has 
been removed, and this may be readily 
observed by holding the stencil plate 
up to the light. The acid should then 
be rinsed off with water, and the wax 
removed by heating and wiping it off 
with a cloth. The stencil may be 
given a final cleaning in a dish of ben- 
zine or gasoline, which will remove any 
remaining wax. 





A Brass Pin Tray 


A novelty pin tray can be easily 
made of a piece of No. 24 gauge sheet 
brass or copper, 5 in. in diameter. 
The metal is annealed and polished 
with fine emery cloth, which is given 
a circular motion to produce a frosted 
effect, The necessary tools are a 1-in. 
hardwood board with a 2%-in. hole 


bored in it, and a round piece of hard 
wood, 1% or 2 in. in diameter, with 
the ends sawn off square. 

Place the sheet metal centrally over 





The Former and Method of U.ing It to Produce a 
Wrinkled Edge on the Tray 

the hole in the board and set one end 
of the round stick in the center of the 
metal. Drive the stick with a ham- 
mer until a recess about 1 in. deep is 
made in the center. The edge of the 
metal will wrinkle up as shown in the 
sketch. It is scarcely possible to 
make two trays alike, as the edge 
almost invariably will buckle in a dif- 
ferent manner.—Contributed by F. 
Van Eps, Plainfield, N. J. 





A Homemade Exerciser 


A weight machine for exercising 
the muscles of the arms is easily con- 
structed by using two screw hooks, 5 
in. long, and two small pulleys, 21 in. 
in diameter, An awning pulley can 
be used for this purpose. The hole 
at the top of the hanger will allow 
the pulley to freely turn at almost any 


ie 


The Yoke of the Pulley is so Arranged as to Make It 
Move in All Positions on the Hook 

angle. A paving brick or a piece of 

metal can be used as a weight for each 

rope.—Contributed by Sterling R. 

Speirs soteLouis, Mo. 
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A Book Covering 


New books can be quickly and neatly 
covered to keep them clean by cut- 






Paper Covering Kept in 

Place with Corners 
Cut from Old Envelopes 
and Pasted onthe Paper 


fine ae paper 
large enough to 
cover the back 
and sides when 
the book is 
closed, allowing 1 in. extra at each end 
to be turned over the front and back 
edges, then pasting on corners cut 
from used envelopes. The paper jacket 
can be slipped on or off easily when the 
book is opened, and it will keep a new 
cover clean while the book is being 
handled.—Contributed by Dr. John A. 
Cohalan, Philadelphia. 


















































A Tilting Inkstand 


An ink-bottle stand, that can be 
tilted or adjusted so that the pen will 
always be filled with a sufficient quan- 
tity of ink even when little of it re- 
mains in the bottle, as shown in the 
sketch, can be easily made by the ama- 
teur. he) base may consist’ of a 
square piece of sheet brass, which has 
soldered or riveted to its center two 
pieces of spring brass, placed cross- 
wise and bent upward so as to form 





Access for a Small Supply of Ink 


clips to hold the bottle firmly. The 
legs are made of two lengths of wire, 
of sufficient stiffness, and are shaped 
to form holders for lead pencils and 
penholders. One pair of the legs may 


se soldered to the brass plate and the 
opposite side of the latter rolled over 
the other pair so as to allow them 
either to stand upright or be depressed 
in order to tilt the stand, when the ink 
supply in the bottle gets low. 





A Ring Trick 


The trick to be described is one of 
the simplest and at the same time one 
of the most effective, and but little 
“make-ready” is required to perform 
it. The magician, while sitting in a 
chair, allows his hands to be tied to- 
gether behind the back of the chair. A 
ring is placed between his lips which 
he claims to be able to slip on his 
finger without untying his hands. 
This, to the audience, seems practi- 
cally impossible, but it is easily ac- 
complished. 

A screen is placed in front of the 
performer before the trick is started, 
so that the audience will not see how 
it is done. As soon as he is hidden 
from view, he tilts his head forward 
and drops the ring in his lap. He then 
allows the ring to drop to the seat of 
the chair between his legs. The chair 
is tilted backward slightly, and he 
raises himself to allow the ring to slip 
to the back’ part of the chaireseat 
where he catches it in his hands and 
slips it on the finger. Any one finger 
may be mentioned, as he can slip the 
ring as readily on one as on another. 
Use a leather-bottom chair, if possible, 
as the least noise will then be made 
when the ring is dropped—Contribu- 
ted by Abner B. Shaw, N. Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts. 





Removing Old Putty 


A very effective way to remove old 
putty from window panes or other 
articles is to apply a red-hot iron, as 
follows: The iron should be made of 
a broken file or cold chisel and the 
point heated quite hot. This is run 
over the surface of the putty, which 
will crack and fall off. Be careful not 
to let the hot iron touch the glass, as 
the heat may cause the latter to break, 
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How to Make a Water Wheel 


The materials used in the construc- 
tion of this water wheel are such as 
the average amateur mechanic may 
pick up or secure from a junk pile. The 
drawings in Fig. 1 clearly show the 
way the wheel is built. The nozzle, 
Fig, 2,1s made of pipe and fittings and 
is adjustable to concentrate the stream 
so as to get the full efficiency of the 
weight and velocity of the water. The 
cap on the end of the nipple is drilled 
to receive the pin point filed on the 











thick sheet-metal disk of the diameter 
given in Fig. 1. This disk is fastened 
to a 4-in. shaft, 6 in. long, with two 
collars, one on each side of the disk, 
both being riveted to the disk and 
pinned to the shaft. The bearings AA 
are made of 34-in. pipe, each 214 in. 
long. Long threads are cut on these 
to turn through the two 34-in. waste 
nuts BB, which provides a way to ad- 
just the buckets centrally with the 
stream of water, and to take up any 
eel re 
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Details of the Water Wheel 


end of the 14-in. rod. The parts of this 
nozzle are a 14-in. tee, connected to the 
source of water supply; a plug, drilled 
to snugly fit the 14-in. rod, and fitted 
into one end of the straight part of the 
tee; and a 4%-in. nipple of sufficient 
length to make the dimension shown in 
the sketch. The nipple has a long 
thread to receive two 14-in. locknuts, 
which clamp the nozzle to the sheet- 
metal covering, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The buckets, Fig. 3, are formed of 
some easity melted, but not too soft 
metal alloy which can be cast in plas- 
ter molds. They are attached with riv- 
ets to the circumference of a #y-in. 


side motion. The pipe is babbitted 
and drilled for oil holes. The runner 
or wheel must be well balanced, as 
the speed will be from 2,000 to 2,500 
revolutions per minute with ordinary 
city pressure. In balancing the wheel, 
instead of adding an extra weight, a 
part of the disk is filed out on one edge. 
The inclosing sides are made of wood— 
cypress preferred—having the dimen- 
sions given, and two % by 11/-in. 
pieces are attached to the bottom out- 
side surfaces for mounting the wheel. 
The curved part is covered with gal- 
vanized sheet metal. 

The drawing shows a wheel of 
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small diameter, but having consider- 
able power. Greater power may be 
obtained by increasing the size of the 
jet and the diameter of the wheel, but 
the use of too many buckets results 





Fie4 
Metal Casing Instead of Wood 


in decrease of power. One bucket 
should be just entering the stream of 
water, when the working bucket is at 
a point at right angles to the stream. 
The water should divide equally ex- 





actly on the center of the bucket and 
get out of the way as soon as possible. 
Any stagnant water in the \case, or 
dead water in the bucket, is detvi- 
mental to the power. A free exit for 
the. water is made at the bottom of 
the case, as shown. 

The construction of the case may 
be varied and, instead of wood, metal 
sides and frame may be used. Where 
the builder cares to make a more sub- 
stantial wheel and has access to a 
foundry, the metal parts can be made 
as shown in Fig. 4. The parts are in™ 
this instance fastened together with 
machine screws. Patterns are made 
and taken to a foundry for the cast- 
ings, which are then machined to have 
close fitting joints.—Contributed by 
R. H. Franklin, Unnatosa, Wis, 





An Interesting Experiment 


Take an ordinary board, 2 or 3 it. 
long, such as a bread board, and place 
it on the table so that about one-third 





Striking the 
Board 


of its length will project over the edge. 
Unfold a newspaper and lay it on the 
table over the board as shown in the 
sketch. Anyone not familiar with the 
experiment would suppose the board 
could be knocked off by hitting it on 
the outer end. It would appear to be 
easy to do, but try it. Unless you are 
prepared to break the board you will 
probably not be able to knock the 
board off. 

The reason is that when the board is 
struck it forces the other end up and 
the newspaper along with it. This 
causes a momentary vacuum to be 
fermed under the paper, and the pres- 
sure of the air above, which is about 
15 lb. to the square inch, prevents the 


board from coming up. This is an 
entertaining trick to play at an even- 
ing party, and also makes a simple and 
interesting school experiment. 





Ironing-Board Holder 


An ironing board that had been used 
on two chairs was cut off square on 
one end and a piece of heavy sheet 
metal cut and bent into the shape 
shown in Fig. 1. The square end of 
the board was fitted into the socket 
formed by the sheet metal. After at- 
taching the socket to the wall with 
screws the board was easily put in 




















Fie} Fig.2 


Socket and Manner of Holding Board 


place as shown in Fig. 2. The brace is 
hinged to the under side of the board. 
—Contributed by L. G. Swett, Roches- 
tere ay 
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How to Make a Water Motor 
By EDWARD SILJA 


After making several different styles 
of water motors I found the one illus- 
trated to be the most powerful as well 
as the simplest and most inexpensive 
to make. It can be constructed in the 
following manner: A disk, as shown 
in Fig. 1, cut from sheet iron or brass, 
qe in. thick and 934 in. in diameter, 
constitutes the main part of the wheel. 
The circumference is divided into 24 
equal parts, and a depth line marked 
which is 814 in. in diameter. Notches 
are cut to the depth line, similar to the 
teeth of a rip saw, one edge being on a 
line with the center of the wheel and 
the other running from the top of one 
tooth to the base of the preceding 
tooth. 

A ¥-in. hole is drilled in the center 
of the disk and the metal strengthened 
with a flange, placed on each side of 
the disk and fastened with screws or 
rivets. A 14-in. steel rod is used for the 
shaft. 

The cups, or buckets, are shaped in 
a die which can be cast or built up of 
two pieces, as desired. Both of these 
dies are shown in Fig. 2. The one at 
A is made of two pieces riveted to- 
gether. 

If a foundry is near, a pattern can be 
made for a casting, as shown at B. 
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Metal Disk with a Saw-Tooth Circumference That 
Constitutes the Main Body of the Wheel 


The die is used in the manner shown 
in Fig. 3. A strip of galvanized metal 


is placed over the depressions in the 
die and a ball-peen hammer used to 
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Fig.2  _ 
Two Ways of Making the Dies to Shape the Sheet- 
Metal Water Cups 


drive the metal into the die. Cups, or 
buckets, are thus formed which are sol- 


dered to thevedge of thes teeth onya 
line with the center of the disk, as 








The Sheet Metal is Placed on the Die and Then 
Hammered into Shape 


shown in Fig. 4. As there are 24 
notches in the disk, 24 cups will be 
necessary to fill them. 

The cups are made in pairs or in two 
sections, which is a better construction 
than the single cup. The water from 
the nozzle first strikes the center be- 
tween the cups, then divides and pro- 
duces a double force. 

When this part of the work is fin- 
ished it is well to balance the wheel, 
which can be done by filing off some 
of the metal on the heavy side or add- 
ing a little solder to the light side. 
This will be necessary to provide an 
easy-running wheel that will not cause 
any unnecessary wear on the bearings. 

The housing for the wheel consists 
of two wood pieces, about 34-in. thick 
and cut to the shape shown in Fig. 5. 
Grooves are cut in one surface of each 
piece, to receive the edges of a strip 
of galvanized metal, as shown at A. 
The grooves are cut with a specially 
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constructed saw, shown in Fig. 6. It 
consists of a piece of wood, 6 in. long, 
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The Water Cups are Fastened to the Teeth on the 
Metal Disk with Solder d 

114 in. wide and % in. thick, the end 
being cut on an arc of a circle whose 
diameter is 10 in. A piece of a broken 
hacksaw blade is fastened with screws 
to the curved end. A nail is used asa 
center pivot, forming a 5-in. and a 5%4- 
in. radius to swing the saw on in cut- 
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The Housing for the Wheel with a Connection to 
Attach the Motor on an Ordinary Faucet 
ting the groove. After inserting the 
strip of galvanized metal, A, Fig. 5, the 
sides are clamped together with bolts 

about 314 in. long. 

A piece of pipe, B, Fig. 5, having an 
opening 8¢-in. in diameter, is soldered 
onto the metal strip A. An ordinary 
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Construction of the Saw for Making the Groove to 
Receive the Metal Strip in the Sides 


gearden-hose coupling, C, is soldered to 
the end of the pipe. 





A bearing, D, shaped as shown, is 
fastened to one of the wood sides with 
screws, the wheel shaft is run‘into it, 
and the parts assembled. A wheel, 
either grooved or flat, 21 or 3 in. in di- 
ameter, is placed on the shaft. The 
hose coupling makes it easy to connect 
the motor directly to the water faucet. 


An Application for Small Wounds 


Pure wintergreen oil makes a good 
local application for all small wounds, 
bites, scratches, abrasions, etc. There 
is no germ or microbe, animal or vege- 
table, dead or living, that can with- 
stand this oil, and at the same time it 
is not injurious to living tissues. A few 
drops gently rubbed in where there is 
apt to be any infection is sufficient. 

An infection always follows the 
wound of a bullet or the scratch of a 
brass pin, with irritation extending 
up the limb or part threatening tetanus 
or lockjaw. These symptoms are mani- 
fested by spasmodic pains which shoot 
upward, but are quickly subdued, if 
the oil is applied along the track of 
the pain or imfection, [lis voila 
equally effective when locally applied 
to tendons or hgaments which have 
been unduly strained. 

An ounce of the pure oil dces not 
cost much, and it should be kept in 
every shop and household. If 5 or 10 
per cent of olive oil is added to it, the 
oil will have more body and will last 
longer—Contributed by Dr. E. R. 
Ellis, Detroit viich 


Cores for Use in Babbitt Metal 


It is often necessary in making things 
of babbitt metal to core out some of the 
parts. A very good core is made of 
common salt and glue. Mix just 
enough of the glue into the salt to 
make a stiff paste, which is then formed 
into the desired shape or molded in a 
core box and allowed to harden. This 
kind of a core can be removed from 
the casting by soaking it in warm 
water, which will dissolve the salt and 
leave the desired hole.—Contributed 
by H. F. Hopkins, N:; Girard, Pa. 
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How to Build a Wind Vane with an Electric Indicator 


Quite often it is practically impos- 
sible to ascertain the direction of the 
wind by observing an ordinary wind 
vane on account of the necessity of lo- 
cating the vane at such a height that 
it may. give a true indication. By 
means of the device shown in Fig. 2, 
the position of the vane may be deter- 
mined without actually looking at the 
vane itself and the indicating device 
may be located almost anywhere and 
independently of the position of the 
wind vane. 

The principle upon which the device 
operates is that of the Wheatstone 
bridge. The position of the moving 
contact A, Fig. 1, is controlled by the 
wind vane. This contact is made to 
move over a specially constructed re- 
sistance R, Fig. 2. A second movable 
contact, B, is controlled by the observer 
and moves over a second resistance, 
identical with that over which the con- 
tact A moves. These two resistances 
are connected so as to form the two 
main branches of a Wheatstone bridge; 
the points A and B are connected to the 
current-detecting device, which may 
be a galvanometer or telephone re- 
ceiver, and current is supplied by a 
number of dry cells. 

In order to obtain a balance—that 
is, no current through the receiver—the 
points A and B must occupy corre- 
sponding positions on their respective 
resistances. If the two resistances 
over which the points A and B move 
are mounted in the same position with 
respect to the cardinal points of the 
compass, then the points themselves 
will always be in the same position 
with respect to the cardinal points 
when a balance is obtained. The ar- 
row head on the wind vane and the 
point A are made to occupy corre- 
sponding positions, and hence the po- 
sition of the point B, when no current 
passes through the receiver, is an in- 
dication of the direction in which the 
wind vane is pointing. 

The principal parts in the construc- 
tion of the device are shown in the il- 


lustration, and the following descrip- 
tion of their construction may be of in- 
terest to those who contemplate build- 
ing the indicator. 
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Fig. 1—The Diagram of a Wheatstone Bridge Which 
Shows the Points of Contact So Placed That a 
Balance is Obtained 


Procure two pieces of ¥-in. hard 
rubber, 144 in. wide by 24 in. long. 
Clamp these, side by side, between two 
boards and smooth down their edges 
and ends, and then file small slots in 
the edges with the edge of a three- 
cornered file. These slots should all 
be equally spaced about 3% in. apart. 
Have the pieces clamped together 
while filing the slots and mark one 
edge top and one end right so that 
the pieces may be mounted alike. Now 
procure a small quantity of No. 20 
gauge bare manganin wire. Fasten 
one end of this wire to one end of 
the pieces of rubber by winding it in 
and out through three or four small 
holes and then wind it around the 
piece, placing the various turns in the 
small slots that were filed in the edges. 
After completing the winding, fasten 
the end just as the starting end was 
attached. Wind the second piece of 
rubber in a similar manner and make 
sure to have the length of the free ends 
in each case the same. Obtain a cylin- 
der of some kind, about 8 in. in diartf- ~ 
eter, warm the pieces of rubber by dip- 
ping them in hot water, bend them 
around the cylinder and allow them 
to cool. 

A containing case, similar to that 
shown in cross section in the upper 
portion of Fig. 2 should now be 
constructed from a good quality of 
tin or copper. The inside diameter of 
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this case should be about 1 in. more 
than the outside diameter of the re- 
sistance ring R, and it should be about 
3 in. deep. The top C may be made 
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LEADS FROM VANE TO INDICATOR BUZZER 





Fig. 2—The Weather Vane with Resistance Coil, and 
Diagram of Indicator Which is Identical with That 
of the Vane 


curved as shown in the illustration, 
and should be fastened to the case 
proper by a number of small machine 
screws. The base of this case may be 
made so that the whole device can be 
mounted on the top of a pole. 

Mount a piece of 4-in. steel rod, 
about 4 in, long, with a conical hole 
in one end, in the center of the bottom 
of the case as shown by M. A number 
of supports, similar to the one shown, 
should be made from some 14-in, hard 
rubber and fastened to the sides of 
the case, to support the resistance ring. 
The dimensions of these supports 
should be such that the ends of the 
piece of rubber, forming the ring, are 
against each other when it is in place. 
The upper edge of the ring should be 





about 2 in. above the bottom of the 
Case: 

Next, mount a piece of brass tube, 
D, in the exact center of the top and 
perpendicular to it. A washer, E, may 
also be soldered to the top so as to 
aid in holding the tube. Procure a 
piece of steel rod, F, that will fit in 
the tube D and turn freely. Sharpen 
one end of this rod and mount a brass 
wind vane on the other end. A small 
metal cup, G, may be’ soldered to a 
washer, H, and the whole mounted on 
the steel rod F in an inverted position 
as shown, which will prevent water 
from getting down inside the case 
along the rod. The cup G may be 
soldered directly to the rod. Make a 
small arm, J, of brass, and fasten a 
piece of light spring, K, to one side 
of it, near the outer end, then mount 
the arm on the steel rod so that it is 
parallel to the vane and its outer end 
points in the same direction as the ar- 
row on the vane. The free end of the 
light spring on the arm J should be 
broad enough to bridge the gap be- 
tween adjacent turns of wire on the 
resistance ring. Four bindings should 
then be mounted on the inside of the 
case and all insulated from it with the 
exception of number 1. Numbers 2 
and 3 are connected to the ends of the 
winding and number 4 is connected to 
number 3. 

A second outfit should now be con- 
structed, identical with the one just 
described except that it should have 
a flat top with a circular scale mounted 
on it, and the arm L should be con- 
trolled by a small handle in the center 
of the scale. The position of the con- 
tact B may be indicated on the scale 
by a slender pointer, attached to the 
handle controlling the arm L. 

Four leads of equal resistance should 
be used in connecting the two devices 
and the connections made as shown. 
An ordinary buzzer placed in the bat- 
tery circuit will produce an interrupted 
current through the bridge circuit and 
a balance will be obtained by adjust- 
ing the contact point B until a min- 
imum hum is heard in the telephone 
receiver. 
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Planting Seeds in Egg Shells 


When growing flower plants from 
seeds, start them in halves of shells 
from hard-boiled eggs. When the time 
comes to transplant them, they can be 
easily removed by allowing the dirt in 
the shell to become hard and then 
breaking off the shell, whereupon the 
plant is placed in the ground, 

A pasteboard box provided with 
holes large enough to support the egg 
shells can be used to hold them, un- 
less egg crates are at hand. Two 
large seeds such as nasturtiums and 
sweet peas can be planted in one shell, 
and four seeds of the smaller varie- 
ties—Contributed by Katharine D. 
Morse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Locating Drip Pan under a 
Refrigerator 


In replacing the drip pan of an ice 
box or refrigerator it is often neces- 
sary to bend over in locating it under 
the drip pipe. This trouble may be 
done away with by fastening two 
strips of wood in a V-shape to the floor 
beneath the refrigerator. When the 
pan is shoved under, it will strike one 





Strips on Floor under Refrigerator 


strip and slide along until it strikes the 
other, Then the pan is sure to be un- 
der the drip pipe—Contributed by 
Lloyd A. Phelan, Beachmont, Mass, 


Windmill for Light Power 


The windmill shown in the sketch 
is one that will always face the wind, 
and it never requires adjustment, It 
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Frames Hinged to the Arms 


consists of a vertical shaft, A, provided 
with a number of arms, B, on which 
are hinged square sails, C. These sails 
are preferably made of wood frames 
covered with canvas, They are pro- 
vided with hinges, D, attached to the 
ends of the arms in such a way that 
they offer resistance to the wind on 
one side of the wheel, while they move 
edgewise against the wind on the other 
side, as shown. The shaft of the mill 
can either be run in bearings set on 
an upright post, the lower end of the 
shaft turning on a conical bearing, or 
collars may be used on the bearings to 


keep it in position. The power can be 
transmitted with gears or by a flat belt 
over a pulley. 

A wheel of this kind is not adapted 
for high speed, but direct-connected to 
a pump or other slow-working machin- 
ery will prove very efficient—Con- 
tributed by Edward Hanson, Kane, 
Pennsylvania. 





A Small Bunsen Burner 


An excellent bunsen burner for 
small work can be made as follows: 
Draw a glass tube to the shape shown, 

to produce a fine 
hollow point. 
Mark carefully 
(\ with a file and 
| break at A and 
| theieat Be Bore 
or burn a hole 
ine aAecorm COetit 
themtubemm ted 
V-shaped notch 
Th Gate: Se oil 
the cork extend- 
ing to the hole. 
Bend the lower 
g eee eee 
UM rae angles’ and in- 
sert it in a wood 
block, previously slotted with a saw 
to make a snug fit. A little glue will 
hold the glass tubes, cork and base 
together. The air mixture can be ad- 
justed by sliding the upper tube be- 
fore the glue sets. 

The burner is especially adapted to 
continuous work, such as_ sealing 
packages, etc. The flame will not 
discolor the wax.—Contributed by E. 
P, Ferté, Spokane, Wash. 


























The Hindoo Sand Trick 


This is one of the many tricks for 
which the Hindoos are famous, and 
was long kept a secret by them. It 
consists of placing ordinary sand in a 
basin full of water, stirring the water 
and taking out the sand in handfuls 
perfectly,dry. It need scarcely be said 
that without previous preparation, it is 
impossible to do so, 
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Take 2 Ib. of fine silver sand, place it 
in a frying pan and heat well over a 
clear fire. When the sand is thor- 
oughly heated, place a small piece of 
grease or wax—the composition of a 
paraffin candle preferred—in the sand, 
stirring it well to get it thoroughly 
mixed, then allow the sand to cool. 
When this sand is placed in a basin of 
water, it will be apparently dry when 
taken out. It is very important that 
only a small portion of the adherent 
be used so that it cannot be detected 
when the sand is examined by the audi- 
ence. Ihe explanation) is #thareine 
grease or wax coating on each sand 
particle repels the water—Contributed 
by Mighty Oaks, Oshkosh, Wis. 





A Kite-Line Cutaway for Toy 
Parachutes 


The cutaway is made of a small 
piece of board, a cigar-box lid, an old 
yardstick or a piece of lath, which 
should be about 6 in. long. Common 
carpet wire staples are used to hold 
it on the string. The under side has 
a wire bent into such a shape as to 
form a loop at the forward end over 
the kite string, then running back 
through the two staples at the one 
side and through two staples at the 
other side. 

The parachute should have a small 
wire ring fastened at the weight end 
so as to fasten in the carrier, and 










































Wires Attached 
to the Traveler 


should be put between the two staples 
that are closest together on the under 
side of the carrier, A small nail or 
button—anything larger than the loop 
in the wire—should be attached to the 
kite string a few feet from the kite. 
When the parachute is carried up the 
kite string, the knob on the string will 
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strike the loop of the wire on the car- 
rier, which releases the parachute and 
allows it to drop. The carrier will re- 
turn of its own weight to the lower 
end of the string.—Contributed by I. 
O. Lansing, Lincoln, Neb. 





A Cherry Pitter 


Procure an ordinary quill feather 
and cut the tip off to form a small hole. 
Do not remove so much of the end that 
the cherry stone can stick in it. The 
hole must be slightly smaller than the 
cherry stone. Push the quill through 
the center of the cherry and the stone 
will come out easily—Contributed by 
Harold Wynning, Chicago, Ill. 





To Hold a Fish while Removing the 
Scales 


Insert a screwdriver or ice pick in 
a fish as shown, and the scales can be 
removed much better and quicker than 
in any other way. The handle of the 








Holding Fish for Scaling 


screwdriver affords an efficient grip 
so that the fish can be held firmly on 
the board and every scale can be re- 
moved. 





Carrying Stone Jars 


The handholds on stone jars are 
usually not large enough to carry the 
jars safely when they are full. If the 
handles of an old galvanized tub are 
riveted to a leather strap long enough 
to reach under the bottom and almost 
to the top on each side, the jar can be 
handled without danger of being 
dropped. The fingers are placed in 
the handles to carry the weight, while 
the thumbs are used to keep the jar 
from tipping. By placing a buckle 
near one end, the strap may be used 
for carrying a jar of any size.—Con- 
tributed by C. H. Floyd, Elwood, Ind. 


Vibrator for a Spark Coil 


If you do not have the time to make 
a vibrator or electrolytic interrupter for 
a spark coil, a common electric door- 



































bell makes a good substitute. Connect 
one of the primary wires to the bind- 
ing-post of the bell that is not insulated 
from the frame, and the other primary 
wire to the adjusting screw on the 
make-and-break contact of the bell, as 
shown in the sketch. The connections 
are made from the batteries to the bell 
in the usual manner.—Contributed by 
Ralph Tarshis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Head Rest for a Chair 


While seated in a chair a person 
very often desires to lay the head back 
in resting. A support for the head is 
lacking in the low-back rockers and 
ordinary chairs. A detachable, padded 
support can be easily made at home 
for placing on any low-back chair and 
used as a head rest. 

The support standards can be made 
of wood or metal as desired. If metal 





Rest on Chair Back 


is used, the rest will have some spring- 
iness, which combined with the pad 
will insure much greater comfort than 


the hard rigid back. A cloth or paper 
is placed over the back of the chair 
to prevent marring of the varnish or 
wood. 





Lighting a Lawn Mower for Use at 
Night 

Those who desire to do so, or must, 
for lack of time during the day, may 
use their lawn 
mower at night 
and light the 
front of their 
machine with an 
ordinary bicycle 
lamp. The arm 
to hold the lamp 
can be attached 
with screws to 
the handle as 
shown in the 
ekete lh, Li's 
easily made from 
a piece of hoop 
or bar iron.— 
Contributed by Samuel F. Reid, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








Tying a Rosette in a Couch-Cover 
Corner 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a very simple method of tying 
aerOSsetle ine ties comers Oreamcoucn 
cover. The use of the average couch 
cover as a throw-over leaves a large 
corner which drags upon the floor. To 
dispose of this extra length and at the 
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f \ \ 





Fic.2 
Different Stages in Tying the Rosette 


same time make an artistic corner, the 


Upholsterer 
method: 
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Spread the couch cover on the couch 
so that the surplus is evenly divided 
between the sides and ends, and pass 
a pin through the cover to show each 
corner as in Fig. 1. Measure the dis- 
tance from each corner of the couch 
to the floor, Fig. 2, and measuring 
from the point of the corner, mark the 
same distance by the insertion of an- 
other pin, repeating in all four corners. 
The distance between the two pins at 
each corner now defines the amount of 
surplus that is to be taken up. Chalk 
a circle to include the portion between 
these two pins, as shown in Fig. 3, and 
with a circular needle and stout stitch- 
ing twine run a shirring thread around 
the circle, and when this is drawn 
tightly and tied, the surplus is formed 
into a rosette, while the corner may 
be draped into an artistic cascade, as 
shown in Fig, 4, 





Driving Screws 


A wood screw having the threads 
hammered flat on two sides can be 
easily driven in 
with the flat- 
tened sides par- 
allel to the grain 
of the wood. 
When the screw 
ISge tell Deca 
quarter turn the 
remaining threads cross the grain and 
hold as well as if they had been turned 
in all the way. This is an especial 
advantage where something is wanted 
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which is easily inserted and will hold 


suggests the following better than a nail.—Contributed by 


P. D, Merrill, Chicago; 














A Power Windmill 


The windmill shown is somewhat 
different from the ordinary kind. It 
is not a toy, nor does it approach in 
size the ordinary farm windmill, but 
is a compromise between the two, and 
jn a good strong wind, will supply 
power enough to run a washing ma- 
chine, a small dynamo, an emery 
wheel, or any other device used in 
the home workshop. ‘The wheel is 
about 5 ft. in diameter, with eight 
blades. The over-all length is about 
6 feet. 

The windmill is easily made and 
the cost is within the means of the 
average boy. There is not a part used 
in its construction that cannot be 
found about an ordinary manual-train- 
ing shop. The most difficult parts of 
the construction will be described in 
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The Hub Consists of Two Parts, Each Having Four 
Arms for Holding the Blades 


detail. Symmetry and smoothness of 
design should be preserved and the 
parts made as light as possible con- 
sistent with strength and durability. 


The Wheel 
As shown in the drawings, the wheel 
has eight blades. Ordinarily the use 
of. eight blades makes it difficult to 





THRUST 
=) SPRING 


The Supporting Standard 

Holds the Machine Head 

with the Wheel and the 
Vane on an Axis 
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construct a hub of sufficient strength 
to carry them. Where so many blades 
radiate from a common center it is 
almost impossible to provide an 
anchorage for each blade. ‘To provide 
a maximum of strength coupled with 
simplicity of design, the plan of using 
two hubs of four arms each was 
adopted in the construction of this 
mill, The ordinary hub of four arms 
is simple to make and quite strong. 
Four pieces of straight-grained oak, 
each 16 in. long and 1% in. square, are 
used in constructing the hubs. The 
manner of notching each pair of pieces 
together is: shown in Fig. 1. The 
slope for the blades is made to run 
in opposite directions on the ends of 
each crosspiece, The slope 1s formed 


by cutting out a triangular piece, as 
shown. 

The two hubs, thus formed, are 
mounted on the shaft, one behind the 
other, in such positions that the arms 
will be evenly divided for space in the 
wheel circle. These details are shown 
in Big: 2, The blades, Fig. 3,) are 
made of thin basswood or hard maple, 
and each is fastened in its place by 
means of two %-in. bolts, in addition 
to which a few brads are driven in to 
prevent the thin blades from warping. 

The Gears 

This windmill was designed to 
transmit power by means of shafts 
and gear wheels, rather than with 
cranks and reciprocating pump rods, 
such as are used on ordinary farm 
mills. To obtain this result, an old 
sewing machine head was used. Such 
a part can be obtained from a junk 
dealer or a sewing-machine agent. 
The head is stripped of its base plate 
with the shuttle gearing; likewise the 
needle rod, presser foot, etc., are taken 
from the front end of the head along 
with the faceplate. The horizontal 
shaft and gear wheel are taken out 
and the bearings reamed out for a 
1y-in. shaft, which is substituted. The 
shaft should be 2 ft. in length, and 8 
or 10 in. of its outer end threaded for 
the clamping nuts which hold the two 
hubs in place, as shown at A and B, 
Fig. 2. The gear wheel is also bored 
out and remounted on the new shait. 

The supporting standard is con- 
structed of oak, with mortise-and- 
tenon joints, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
width of the pieces will depend on 
the kind of sewing-machine head used. 
It may be necessary also to slightly 
change the dimensions. The machine 
head is fastened on the support with 
bolts. A sleeve and thrust spring are 
mounted on the shaft, as shown. The 
sleeve is made of brass tubing, of a 
size to fit snugly on the shaft. A 
cotter will keep it in place. The sleeve 
serves as a collar for the thrust spring, 
which is placed between the sleeve 
and the standard. This arrangement 
acts as a buffer to take up the end 
thrust on the shaft caused by the 
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varying pressure of the wind on the 
wheel. 
The Vane 

To keep the wheel facing the wind 
at all times, a vane must be provided. 
It is made of basswood or hard maple, 
as shown in Fig. 5. It is not built up 
solid, air spaces being left between 
the slats to reduce the wind resistance. 
Unless built in this manner, the vane 
is liable to twist off in a gale. The 
horizontal slats are 44 in. thick, and 
the upright and cross braces %@ in. 
thick, while the long arm connecting 
the vane to the supporting standard is 
1 in. thick. 

The supporting standard, carrying 
the wheel and the vane, must revolve 
about a vertical axis with the changes 
in the wind, and this vertical axis is 
supplied in the form of a piece of gas 
pipe which runs through the support- 
ing standard at the points marked C 
and D, Fig. 4. Ordinary pipe fittings, 
called flanges, are bolted to the frame 
at these points. The coupling in the 
gas pipe beneath the supporting stand- 
ard serves as a stationary collar to 
support the weight of the whole mill. 
The vane should be placed correctly 
to balance the weight of the wheel. 

The shaft passes through the frame- 
work of the mill on the inside of the 
pipe, as shown at E. A %&-in. soft- 
steel or wrought-iron rod is  satis- 
factory for the shaft, as no weight is 
supported by it and only a twisting 
force is transmitted. The use of a 
larger rod makes the mill cumbersome 
and unwieldy. The upper end of the 
shaft is fastened to the shaft that pro- 
jects from the under side of the ma- 
chine head by means of a sleeve made 
of a piece of 8-in. pipe. Two cotters 
hold the shafts and sleeve together. 

At the lower end of the shaft, inside 
the workshop, the device shown in 
Fig. 6 is installed. The purpose of 
this appliance is to provide a horizon- 
tal shaft upon which pulleys or driv- 
ing gears may be mounted. The 
device is constructed of another sew- 
ing-machine head similar to the one 
already described. The head is cut in 
two and the separate parts mounted 


on suitable supports. The gap be- 
tween the sawed portions permits a 
pulley to be fastened on the shaft to 
serve as the main drive. The wheel 
propelled by the treadle of the sewing 
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sewing-machine belts will serve to 
transmit the power. 
The Tower 
The tower can be built up in any 
manner to suit the conditions. Ordi- 
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The Lower End of the Shaft has a Horizontal Shaft 
Geared to It for the Drive Pulleys. The Vance 
Construction and the Manner of Building the Tower 
on Which the Supporting Standard Revolves 


























Fig 6 
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make a good drive 
wheel. The small handwheel, originally 
mounted on the machine-head shaft, 


machine will 


This arrangement gives 
Heavy 


is left intact. 
two sizes of drive wheels. 


Telegraph Code on Typewriter Keys 


A very simple and practical method 
of transcribing wireless time and other 
messages on the typewriter without 
having such perfect knowledge of the 
Morse system as to be able to imme- 
diately translate it into the common 
alphabet is the following: The char- 
acters of the Morse system are in- 
scribed on small slips of paper—thus, 
three dots (...), for the letter 5; two 








narily sticks, 2 in. square, are suitable. 
These are well braced with wire and 
fastened securely to the roof of the 
shop. The arrangement of the tower 
with the mill is shown in Fig. 7. 


dashes (- -), for the letter M, etc— 
and these slips are pasted on the cor- 
responding keys of the typewriter. 
The operator puts on his receiver, and 
the proper key is struck as he hears 
the corresponding Morse letter. As 
there are no capitals, spacing between 
words, or even punctuation, the ma- 
nipulation of the typewriter is much 
simplified, and it is easily learned to 
record the signals as fast as they are 
heard. 


An Aid in Sketching Profiles 


The means usually employed by 
most beginners to obtain the correct 
outline of an object, such as tracing or 


The Fine Wire is Bent as Near as 
Possible to the Outline of the Object 





a pantograph, make them dependent 
on mechanical help rather than train 
the eye to form and proportion a draw- 


ing correctly. The device shown not 
only greatly assists the beginner, but 
actually trains him toward a point 
where he can dispense with any such 
device and. correctly sketch by free 
hand. It also has the effect of en- 
couraging the beginner, because his 
first efforts will not be complete fail- 
ures, aS is usually the case. 

The device consists of a rather fine 
wire bent in the shape of a human 
profile and supported on a stand or 
base. The stand may be dispensed 
with, however, and the wire held in 
the hand. In use, it is placed near the 
model or person whose profile is to be 
drawn; then, after closing one eye, it 
is set at a position where it will cor- 
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head may recede from the wire at the 
top, or the nose may have a different 
slant or shape. 

The paper on which the drawing is 
to be made should have a faint out- 
line drawn by laying the wire upon it 
and marking around it with a soft pen- 
cil. Having noted the variations be- 
tween the wire and the features, 
proceed to. draw the profile, observing 
the same variations, and when the 
sketch is completed, erase the faint 
outlines. Then compare the drawing 
with the model without using the 
wire, and make final corrections. The 
dotted line indicates the outline to be 
erased. 

The drawing may be made larger or 
smaller than the bent wire, but the 
outline on the paper must be kept in 
exactly the same proportion. It is not 
necessary that the wire be bent so that 
it represents perfect features. With 
the use of this device one forms a habit 
of comparing and proportioning, which 
applies to the correct sketching of all 
objects.—Contributed by Will L. Bur- 
ner, Columbus, Ohio. 





A Small Hydroelectric-Power Plant 


Wherever a water pressure of over 
30 Ib. is available a small hydroelec- 
tric-power plant will produce sufficient 
electric current for any light work, 
such as charging storage batteries, 
operating sewing and washing ma- 





Layout for the Casing, Cover and Wheel for the Construction of a Hydraulic Motor That will Drive 
a Small Dynamo, to Produce Current for Experimental Purposes, to Charge 
Storage Cells or to Run Electric Toys 


tespond to the features of the model. 
‘This enables one to note the varia- 
tions between the wire and the mod- 
el’s features. For instance, the fore- 


chines, toys, etc. The design is for a 
6-in. hydraulic motor of the Pelton 
type, which will operate well on al- 
most, all city-water pressures, and at 
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80 lb. will drive a 100-watt generator 
to its full output. 

The castings may be procured from 
any foundry cheaply, so that these 
parts need not trouble the builder. 
The patterns can be constructed easily 
and are not so complicated that they 
will tear the molds when being re- 
moved. They are made from well sea- 
soned white pine, 14 in. thick. Fill in 
all sharp corners with small fillets. All 
the patterns should taper slightly from 
the parting line. 

The motor casing 1s shown in Fig. 
1. It is made with a wide flange so 
that the cover plate can be bolted to 
ioe inesiueoA is to give additional 
strength and thickness to the side so 
that it may be drilled and tapped for 
tne mozzie: The legs B and C are for 
bolting the case to a base or support. 
The outlet pipe is of lead, 134 in. out- 
side diameter, and the hole for it in the 
case can be either drilled or cored. 
Solder the pipe flush with the inside 
of the casing. Drill and ae the holes 
around the flange forsoyes bolts.) he 
shaft hole must be drilled very care- 
fully. Drill %4-in. holes in the feet. 
The oil holes are 14 in. in diameter. 
File the surface of the flange smooth 
and also the inside shoulder of the 
bearing lug. Drill and tap the nozzle 
hole for a 34-in. pipe thread. 

The cover plate is shown in Fig. 2 
This is bolted to the casing with 8, 32 
brass bolts, 14 in. long. The holes for 
them are drilled 33, in. in diameter. A 
shallow hole, for the end of the shaft 
to fit in, is drilled in the lug, as shown. 











The Best pees of the Buckets to Take Up 
he Force of the Water 


It does not pass all the way through 
the plate. File the inside face of the 
lug smooth and also the edge of the 
plate where it joins the casing. 


The wheel, with brackets attached, 
is Shown in Fig. 3. This style of wheel 
need not be followed out closely. 
Bore the hub centrally for a 1-in. 
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The Motor as It is Coupled to Drive the Dynamo, 
and the Water Connections 


shaft and fit in two setscrews. Drill 
and tap the rim for the buckets with 

4-in. standard tap. The buckets 
must be evenly spaced and bolted on 
to make the wheel balance. 

The buckets are shown in Fig. 4. 
They may be cast from iron or bab- 
bitt, The sharp ridge in the center 
provides for a deviation of the water 
jet ase it) Lows ony they bucket. s.ihe 
ridge divides the bucket into two 
equal lobes which turn each division 
of the jet through almost 180 deg., 
using all the kinetic energy in the jet. 
This is shown at D. The dividing 
ridge must lie in the plane of the rev- 
olution, so that each bucket will enter 
ties CentchPOrmtnes etm! llembrcetrs 
being evenly spaced on the periphery 
of the wheel, only one at a time re- 
ceives the force of the jet, the one in 
front and the one behind clearing the 
jeu: 

The nozzle is shown in Fig. 5. It 
can be made of iron or brass. The 
inside gradually tapers from %4 to 7% 
in. It has a %4-in. pipe thread and is 
screwed into the hole in the case from 
the inside and is secured with a lock 
nut. Enough additional threaded por- 
tion is left protruding to allow the 
supply pipe to be connected. 

When assembling the motor, fasten 
the wheel to the shaft with the two 
setscrews, and place a metal washer, 
E, on each side of the wheel. Place 
the wheel in the casing and screw the 


cover plate in place. A thin rubber 
gasket should be placed between the 
cover and the casing to provide a 
water-tight joint. 

The general arrangement of the 
plant is shown in Fig. 6. The motor 
and dynamo are mounted on a heavy 
wood base, which in turn is firmly 
bolted to a concrete foundation. Level 


Paper Shades for Electric-Light Globes 


The appearance of an electric-light 
globe can be very prettily improved by 
making a shade of crépe paper of any 





Two Pieces of Crepe Paper Stitched Together and 
Ruffled, to Make a Fancy Electric-Light Shade 
desired color for each one. Canary- 
colored crépe produces a soft, mellow 
effect. Pale blue, yellow, red and, in 
fact, all the colors can be used, making 

a very pleasing variety. 

The body of the shade is made of a 
piece of paper about 51% in. wide and 
31% ft. long. The width will vary with 
the length of the globe to be covered, 
and it is best to have it full, as the edge 
can be trimmed even with the lower 
end of the globe afterward. Another 
piece of the same color is cut 2% in. 
wide and of the same length. This 
piece makes the ruffle. 

The smaller piece is placed on the 
larger centrally, and both are stitched 
together with a running stitch, using’a 
needle and cotton thread. A plain run- 
ning stitch is also made 14 in. from one 
edge of the larger strip. The material 
is gathered along both threads. This 
operation makes the material shrink in 
length. Wrap it around the globe, 
pulling the threads taut so that the 
ends of the paper will just meet. Tie 
the threads and clip off the extending 
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up the two machines by the use of thin 
washers on the bolts between the base 
and machine. A heavy sleeve and set- 
screws are used to connect the two 
shafts. The connection to the water 
supply is made with 34-in. pipe, with 
a globe valve in it to regulate the flow 
of water. Any dynamo of about -100- 
watt output can be used. 


ends. If the paper extends beyond the 
end of the globe, trim it off with 
the shears. Ruffle the two edges of the 
narrow strip and the lower edge of the 
larger one. This operation is simply 
stretching the edge “of themerepe ste 
cause it to stand out—Contributed by 
Jas. A. Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Renewing the Markings on Graduates 


Graduates that have been in use a 
long time, especially for measuring 
alkalies, become unreadable. The grad- 
uations are easily restored in the fol- 
lowing manner: Moisten a small piece 
of absorbent cotton with a solution of 
white shellac, cut in alcohol. Rub this 
well into all the etched parts and allow 
to dry for about two minutes, then rub 
in a fine whiting or litharge with an 
old toothbrush. If red is desired, use 
rouge; if black is preferred, use lamp- 
black or powdered graphite. When 
dry, wipe off the excess pigment with 
a cloth moistened in alcohol—Con- 
tributed by A. C. Norris, Rockford, Il. 





Repairing a Broken Ball-Clasp Purse 


Having occasion to repair a purse of 
the ordinary ball-clasp kind where one 
of the stems was broken off and lost, 
I first had some 


trouble in find- 
ing a way to 
Tepaitaumlt: I 


started to take 
off the remain- 
ing stem in an 
attempt to replace the locking device 
with another kind, and in bending it 
down toward the opposite side, I hap- 


pened to close the purse and found 
that it locked just as well as if there 
had been two balls on it. I have since 
repaired two other purses in the same 
manner and found that they worked 
well. 

The idea is to bend the remaining 
clasp over until it is low enough to 
come in contact with and to spring 
over the other side, thus giving the 
same snap and holding qualities as 
before—Contributed by W. C. Loy, 
Rochester, Ind. 





Automatic Valve for a Funnel 


Where liquid is run through a fun- 
nel into an opaque bottle or earthen 
jug, the filling cannot be watched, and 
if not watched con- 
stantly, the vessel 
will overflow. This 
can be obviated by 
applying the auto- 
matic valve to the 
funnel stem, as 
shown. <A_ washer 
support is soldered 
or otherwise fas- 
tened in the upper 
end of the stem, or 
atethesbasc sole tne 
sloping part, and a 
crossbar is fastened to its upper sur- 
face across the hole. The crossbar is 
centrally drilled to receive a small rod 
or wire, to which is attached a valve 
that will cover the hole in the washer. 
A cork is stuck on the lower end of 
the rod. The location of the cork on 
the rod should be at a point a little be- 
low the level to which the bottle or 
vessel is to be filled——Contributed by 
H. W. Hilton, Hopington, B. C. 








Chisel Holder for Whetting 


To obtain the proper slope and ap- 
ply a fine cutting edge, the plane iron 
or chisel must be held at the proper 
slope while grinding, and especially 
so when whetting. The illustration 
shows a holder to keep the iron or 
chisel at the proper slope. It con 
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sists of a block of wood with a sloping 
cut at the right angle to make two 
pieces. One of these pieces is perma- 
nently fastened to the strip at the back, 






Lee 


OE ER >= is eer 
SS Proper Angle While 

It is Run over the Stone 
while the other is held with a bolt 
passing through a notch in the strip 
for adjusting or clamping. The rear 
end of the back piece is fitted with a 
large screw hook or L-hook to pro- 
vide a slide to keep the rear end of the 
holder at the right height. The iron 
or chisel is inserted between the slop- 
ing edges of the blocks and clamped 
in place, then the L-screw is adjusted 
for height to secure the proper angle 
on the stone. It is then only neces- 
sary to move the block and tool back 
and forth over the stone. 









A Large Hole in a Small Piece of 
Paper 


It would seem impossible to cut a 
hole in a piece of paper, 2 in. wide and 
3 in. long, large enough to allow a 
person’s body to pass through it, but 
if carefully cut as shown by the lines 
in the sketch, one will find with sur- 
prise that the paper can be extended 
so that the feat is easily accomplished. 
Make the cuts about 1 in. apart and 


The Slits Cut in the Paper Allow It to Expand 
Several Times the Size of the Ogivinall 


these will allow the paper to expand 
several times its size-—Contributed by 
H. Martine Warner, E. Orange, N. J. 


Homemade Bunsen Burner 


The amateur craftsman, at some 
time or other, needs a hot flame for cer- 
tain kinds of work, and a Bunsen or 


TRU See 











Bunsen-Burner Attachment for Use with Illuminating 
Gas Taken from the House Mains 


alcohol flame is brought into service. 
The gasoline and alcohol flames have 
their drawbacks, one of which is the 
starting of the burner and the waiting 
for the heat. They are also unhandy 
in directing the flame on parts of the 
work. As I desired a burner for quick 
work and one whose flame I could di- 
rect. at) any ‘angle, for repotussé and 
chasing on copper and _ silversmith’s 
work, 1 made the one shown in the 
sketch to attach to a hose and con- 
nected it with the gas pipe of the il- 
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luminating system in the house. It 
consists of a hose connection into 
which a piece of pipe, 5 in. long, is 
fitted. The hose connection ‘is also 
fitted with a small nozzle, A, for the. 
gas, and the pipe has an opening 
through it at the end of the nozzle— 
Contributed by John Koestner, Brook- 
LyaneiNe Ye 


Cane-Seat Cleaner 


A rapid and practical method of re- 
moving stains and discolorations from 
the cane seats of chairs, wickerwork, 
etc., is to use oxalic acid and powdered 
pumice. 

Dissolve oxalic-acid crystals in hot 
water and saturate a small stiff brush 
in it, then dip the brush in the pow- 
dered pumice and rub the discolored 
cane briskly with the brush.—Contrib- 
uted by W. F. Jaquythe, Richmond, 
California. 





Shade-Roller and Curtain-Pole 
Bracket 
The main advantage of this shade 


bracket is that a person can lower it 
for adjusting the shade or in changing 











































































































Fig.t Fic.2 


The Brackets as They are Attached to a Window 
Casing for Lowering the Curtain Pole 





curtains while standing on the floor, 
thus eliminating the use of a step lad- 
der and the danger possibly attending 
such use. 

The front elevation of a window 
with bracket attachment in position is 

shown in Fig. 1, and a cross section 

in Fig. 2. The position of the cur- 
tain pole when the brackets are low- 
ered is shown by the dotted lines, A 
detail sketch of the support end is 
given in Fig. 3 and one bracket is 
shown in Fig, 4. 

The curtain pole A is fastened to 
the brackets B with 
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Fic.3 


The Attachments, Supports and Brackets for Holdi 
both Curtain Pole and Shade Roller ial 
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These pins and the pole keep the brack- 
ets from spreading at the top, so that a 
shade roller, D, may have its attach- 
ments fastened to the inner sides of the 
brackets. A small pulley, E, is at- 
tached to the window casing above the 
right bracket and a double pulley is 
located above the left, cords being 
passed through them, down along the 
casing to a point within easy reach, 
and fastened in any manner desired. 

All that is necessary to change the 
curtains or fix a shade is to loosen the 
cord and allow the brackets to drop 
down until they may be easily reached. 
—Contributed by James F. Napier, 
Montreal, Can. 





Planing Arrow Sticks 


While making some bows one day 
I discovered I had no suitable dowel 
sticks for the arrows, so I started to 
make them out of 14-in.. square stock. 
I found it rather difficult to plane these 
pieces until I hit upon the scheme 





Planing the Corners from Square Stock by Placing 
Them in the Groove of a Flooring Board 
shown in the sketch. I procured a 
piece of ordinary tongue-and-groove 
flooring and clamped it in the bench 
vise, then drove a nail in the groove to 
act as a stop, and in no time I had the 
sticks planed into arrows.—Contrib- 
uted by J. F. Culverwell, Washington, 

District of Columbia. 





To Clean Shellac from a Brush 


Put the brush in a strong, warm 
solution of borax and water, and then 
wash in clean, warm water. If the 
bristles have become hard, allow the 
brush to remain in the solution until 
soft, keeping the solution warm in the 
meantime; then wash it out in warm 
water.—Contributed by N. J. Shat- 
tuck, Woburn, Mass. 


Lathe Dogs 


In the absence of a full equipment 
of lathe dogs the amateur can make 
them cheaply from pieces of iron pipe. 





Two Forms of Lathe Dogs That are Quickly 
and Cheaply Constructed 

One of these is shown in the sketch. 
A section of pipe, 144 in. to 3 in. long, 
is partly cut away, as shown, leaving 
a projection of metal 1 in. wide. One 
or more setscrews are fitted in. the 
round part, and the dog is complete. 

A dog, or driver, may also be made 
of two U-clamps and two bolts as 
shown. This is especially useful for 
large work, where the cost of a dog 
would be prohibitive. After these two 
clamps are bolted on the work to be 
turned a bolt is attached in the face- 
plate that bears against the clamp, thus 
turning the work. 





To Remove a Splinter from the Flesh 


Quite frequently small particles of 
steel, splinters, or thorns are run into 
the flesh and cannot be removed with 
the fingers. These can be readily re- 
moved in the following manner: Press 
the eye of an ordinary needle over the 
protruding end, then turn the needle 
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The Bye of a Needle Slipped over a Thorn 
for Removing It from the Flesh 


until the edges bind or clinch. While 
in this position, raise the needle and 
out comes the splinter. 





CA fine luster can be given to zinc by 
rubbing it with kerosene or a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. 


Holders for Displaying Magazines 


Papers and magazines often are 
sold in drug stores where the display 
space usually is 
limited, espe- 
ciallysin  t hve 
window. The 
method used by 
one druggist 
gave space for 
the magazines 
in the window 
without interfer- 
ing with the 
other _ goods. 
The back of the window was arranged 
with rows of hooks, three hooks for 
each magazine, two at the top edges 
and one in the center at the bottom. 
The magazine is easily slipped into 
these holders, and the whole presents 
a tidy appearance. The hooks are the 
ordinary screwhooks that can be ob- 
tained from a hardware or furniture 
store—Contributed by T. F. Mona- 
ghan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Waste-Paper Basket 


The covering of a broken demijohn 
was used in the manner shown as a 
Wid SUCm =m pace DReEly 
basket. The 
glass was broken 
out and the cov- 
ering soaked in 
Wea ter atte r 
which the splints 
Wietemt Uniy teed 
down and _ tied 
with a cord. This I found to make a 
first-class waste-paper basket. — Con- 
tributed by A. S. Thomas, Gordon, 
Canada. 








Lettering Photographs 


Amateur photographers often write, 
or print, the names of the subjects on 
the mounts, or in the albums, with 
white ink or scratch it on the negative 
so that it will print in the picture. 

A very good method is to take ordi- 
nary black ink and do the lettering on 
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the sensitive paper before it is printed 
under the negative, being careful not 
to scratch the paper. After printing 
the paper to the proper shade the ton- 
ing and fixing baths will wash away 
the ink and leave the lettering in white. 

The lettering is easily accomplished 
and a post card can be sent with any 
message desired on any negative, the 
inscription being printed on the paper 
so that the negative is unharmed for 
other printing—Contributed by Henry 
J. Marion, Pontiac, Mich. 





A Stamp Moistener 


A handy stamp moistener and envel- 
ope sealer can be made by 
procuring a small medicine 
bottle or glass vial and in- 
Setting a piece opie amor 
other wicking material in the 
place of the stopper, and fill- 
ing it with water. 

This moistener will be 
found handy for a small 
office where the mail is quite 
heavy, but not big enough to 
warrant the purchasing of a 
sealing machine. This moist- 
ener is sanitary and replaces 
the wet sponge.—Contributed by Theo. 
J. Becker, Kansas City, Mo. 








A Window Lock 


A very neat window lock can be 
made of sheet steel, 1% in. wide. One 
piece, sshaped 
like a saw tooth, 
is fastened to the 
Sash waradammukie 
other, which is 
bent to form a 
catch over the 
tooth projection 
and endsi ine a 
curved top for a finger hold, is attached 
to the window. casing. The illustra- 
tion clearly shows how the lock is at- 
tached.—Contributed by Lee B. Green, 
Cleveland, O. 












 —_—<—<$———— 





@Georgia pine should be filled with 
white shellac, 
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Varnished Candles Burn Longer 


The heated tallow or wax of a candle 
runs down the sides and this results 
in a considerable waste. This waste 
can be stopped by coating the new 
candles with white varnish and laying 
them aside for a few days to harden. 
The varnish will keep the melted tal- 
low or wax from running away and it 
is used in the wick. 





Guides for a Mill File 


Having a large number of wires to 
file true on the end I devised a way 
to do this with the use of some old 
worn-out and discarded files that had 
good cutting edges. A piece of sheet 
copper, about the same length as the 
files, was bent to fit over one edge and 
both sides of the file, allowing both 
edges to project about 14 in. This 
made a guide that prevented the edge 
of the file from slipping off the end of 
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Guide for Using the Edge of Worn-Out Files 
on Small Round or Square Stock 





the wire. The guide was held in place 
on the file by cutting a slit in the pro- 
jecting edges, about 14 in. from the 
end, and turning these separated parts 
back on the file. 

If such a guide is fitted tightly on a 
file, the edges of worn-out files can be 
used for such work, and the file cannot 
slip off and mar the sides of the work. 
—Contributed by A. R. Drury, Hamp- 
ton, Ill. 





A Simple Motion-Picture Machine 


The drum A is a piece of wood, 134 
in. long and 1,9; in. in diameter, sup- 
ported on the end of a round stick, B, 
which can be made in one piece with 
the drum, if a wood lathe is at hand, 
but a piece cut from a curtain pole 
and a lead pencil inserted in a hole 





bored in the end will answer the pur- 
pose. Be sure to have the diameter of 
the drum 1%; inches. 





The Parts for Making the Revolving Drum 
tor Holding the Strip of Pictures 

Provide a base piece, C, 1% in. thick 
and 2 in. square, and fasten a piece of 
cardboard having a slit FE, as shown. 
The cardboard should be 2 in. wide 
and 2% in. high, the slit being cut 14 
in. in width, 14 in. from the top and 
34 in. from the bottom. A _ hole is 
bored in the center of the block to 
admit the standard B easily. 

The next step is to provide the pic- 
ture and attach it to the drum. A pic- 
ture of a boy pounding cobblestones is 
shown in the sketch, at F, which should 
be made on a strip of paper 4% in. 
long. This is glued or attached with 


rubber bands to the drum. The draw- 
ing can be enlarged in pen and ink, or 
can be reproduced as it is, if a hand 
camera is at hand, and a print used on 
the drum. 
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The Different Positions of the Picture will Appea 
in Action When Turning with the Drum 

It is only necessary to put the parts 
together, grasp the base in one hand 
and turn the support B with the other, 
when, looking through the slot E, the 
boy is seen pounding the stones. Va- 
rious pictures can be. made and the 
strips changed—Contributed by C. C. 
Fraser, Saginaw, Mich, 


Substitute for Cleats on Boards 


The necessity for using more than 
one cleat for fastening two boards to- 
gether may be done away with by 
using the device shown in the sketch. 
The center cleat prevents the boards 
from buckling while the sides are 
tightly held by these simple flat fasten- 
ers. The fasteners are made of tin cut 
as indicated, slipped between the edges 
cf the boards and the parts bent over 
and tacked. Where the strain is not 


The Metal Clips Hold the Edges of the Boards 
Together Closely and Ouite Rigidly 


too great the holders may be used 
without a cleat, making an effective 
flat fastening—Contributed by W. O. 
Nettleton, Washington, D. C. 





Attaching Door Knobs to Locks 


When putting a lock on a door it is 
often difficult to press the two knobs 
together tightly enough to prevent 
them from rattling and still be able 
to insert the screw into the shank. By 
using a piece of board, 1 in. thick, 6 in. 
wide and 1 ft. or more in length, with 
a V-shaped piece cut out of one side, 





The Sloping Edges in the Notch Forces the 
Knobs Together and Holds Them While 
Inserting the Screws 


the knobs can be easily forced and held 
together while the screw is inserted.— 
Contributed by H. Musgrave, Sidney, 
British Columbia. 





A Finger-Nail Buffer 


The flywheel on a sewing machine 
is usually turned with a semicircular 
face and this makes a good base on 
which to apply a piece of chamois skin 
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for use in buffing nails. A strip of the 
chamois is cut the length of the wheel’s 
circumference and small holes pierced 





A Strip of Chamois Skin Attached to the Flywheel 
of a Sewing Machine for a Buffer 


in its edges, through which strings are 
run to hold it to the rim of the wheel. 
The chamois can then be removed or 
left on the wheel as desired. Run the 
machine and hold the nail on the buffer. 
When there is a free wheel on the 
machine this makes an excellent buf- 
fing device. 


Grinding Chisel Edges 


A cold chisel ground with a round- 
ing edge, as shown, will last twice as 
long and do bet- 
ter work than 
Ope stiicy tadis 
ground straight, 
because it will 
not wedge, and 
the cutting edge, 
having a better 
support, will not 
chip off—Contributed by F. G. Mar- 
bach, Cleveland, O. 


Reducing Amperage of a Fuse Wire 


It is sometimes necessary to use an 
electrical fuse of smaller amperage 
than those at hand, and for experi- 
mental work this is often the case. A 
smaller amperage may be readily made 
from a larger-size wire by making a 
nick in it with the cutting edge of 
pliers, or with a knife. The illustra- 
tion shows how to reduce the size of 


~ 10 AMPERES S AMPERES 


The Amperes of a Fuse Reduced by Making a 
Nick in the Lead Wire 
a 10-ampere fuse to make it five am- 
peres.—Contributed by Louis Litsky, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dip-Plating Process 


The various ways of doing dip plat- 
ing are practically the same method, 
the coating fluid consisting of essen- 
tially the same materials. 

(hes tank/or crucible, as st’ may. be 
called, consists of a piece of 3-in. gas 
pipe, 9 in. long, threaded at both ends, 
one end being fitted with a screw cap 
and the other with a pipe flange. This 
part is shown in Fig. 1. A piece of 
sheet metal is cutein the shape shown 
in Fig. 2 and bent to form a cone, so 
that the smaller end will fit snugly 
around the pipe and the base be 9 in. 
iiercdiameter, “lhe foined: edges: are 
riveted together. The assembled parts 
will appear as shown in Fig. 3. 

The metal used for plating consists 
of bismuth, 4 oz.; antimony, 4 oz., and 
pure block tin, 10 lb. Place the anti- 
mony in the crucible and melt it, then 
add the tin and bismuth. A flame from 
an ordinary gasoline burner will be 
sufficient to heat the crucible. 

Clean the article to be coated by 
rinsing it in strong caustic potash, 
which will remove all grime and 
grease, then dip it in a strong solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac and water. Dry 
it and then dip it in the melted metal, 
allowing it to remain there about 1 
minute, then remove and plunge it in 
a bath made of 1 Ib. of sal ammoniac 
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FiG.2 
Fig.A 


The Parts to Make the Crucible Consist of Pipe 
and Fittings and a Piece of Sheet Metal 


and 1 gal. of water. The.article is then 
dried in sawdust. 

The coating put on in this manner 
is a nice, shiny plate that will stand a 
lot of wear. No polishing or grinding 
is necessary.—Contributed by A. H. 
Waychoff, Lyons, Colo. 
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A Model Steam-Turbine Boat 


A piece of thin board, or shingle, is 
cut to the shape of a boat and two 
standards are fastened to it. The stand- 
ards have notches cut in them to hold 


Model Turbine 

oat Using a 
Baking - Powder 
Can for a Boiler 
A with Candles as 
Fuel 


an ordinary baking-powder can which 
is used for the boiler. The lid of the 
can is soldered on, and a small hole 
punched in one side with an awl. Two 
candles are used to heat the water. 
The turbine is constructed on an 
axle made of a hatpin which runs 
through the top of the standards for 
bearings. The paddles are made of 
cardboard, or better still, pieces of thin 
sheet tin, cut and bent as shown at A, 
and three of these are attached to a 
three-cornered block of wood fastened 
to the shaft, as shown at B. The man- 
ner of attaching the shaft for the pro- 
peller is shown at C. The propeller con- 
sists of a piece of tin, slightly twisted 
and attached to the shaft with solder. 
The pulleys are located as shown and 
connected with a string band. The hole 
made in the can should be pointed to 
one side of the turbine shaft so that the 
escaping steam will strike one side of 
the paddles on the turbine—Contrib- 
uted by McKinley Wood, Ava, N. Y. 


Plant Shelf for a Window 


An ingenious and simple method of 
putting up window shelves for winter 
plants so that the window casing and 











The Shelf is Hung on Wires Attached to Screweyes 

Placed in the Facing Edge 
facing are not marred is shown in the 
sketch. The materials required are 
one shelf, about 8 in. wide, 114 yd. of 
picture wire, two screweyes, two fence 
staples, and two strips of wood, to raise 
the shelf slightly from the window sill. 
The board for the shelf is cut to fit the 
window frame and casing. ‘The pic- 
ture wire, screweyes and staples are 
attached as shown. When cleaning the 
window the shelf can be drawn out of 
the way.—Contributed by H, C. Dixon, 
Johnstown, Pa, 





A Camera Support 


A device which, in many instances, 
will take the place of a tripod, can be 
made of a brass wood screw and can 
be carried in the pocket as easily as a 
pencil. The screw should be 3 or 4 in. 





Substitute for a Camera Tripod That can be Carried 
in the Pocket Like a Pencil 


long and 14 in. in diameter. Cut off 
the head and thread the end about 1% 
in. to fit the socket in the camera. 
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Drill a Y%-in. hole through the metal 
just below the threaded part and insert 
a short piece of %-in. wire. \ Slip a 
washer over the end, down to the wire, 
and fasten it with solder. 

The device can be turned into a tree, 
post or a stick thrust into the ground, 
and the camera screwed onto it and ad- 
justed to any angle—Contributed by 
O. D. Turner, Seattle, Wash. 





Combination Tool for Amateur 
Draftsmen 


A common 6-in. mill file can be con- 
verted into a very useful tool for an 
amateur draftsman. Grind the end of 
the file as shown in the sketch and use 
it for prying out thumbtacks that are 
driven in too tightly. Grind the base 
of the tang into.a knife blade for sharp- 
ening pencils, shaving chalk, opening 
envelopes, etc. ape ws py) mcarerul 
grinding, the part A for cutting and 
trimming sheets. Grind one edge of 
the file round and polish it for smooth- 
ing and burnishing purposes. Grind 
a sharp point on the tang for per- 
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A Tool Made of a File Combining Several Tools 
Which are Used by a Draftsman 














forating sheets. A piece of rubber 
stuck on the tang end answers the 
double purpose of a protector and 
eraser. “(Dhe7 files part (ismusedmion 
finishing points on pencils. 





Varnishing Bases for Electric 
Apparatus 


It is quite difficult to keep from mak- 
ing finger marks on freshly varnished 
boards used as bases on electric devices. 
It is easily avoided, however, by pro- 
curing a large spool and fastening it ~ 
to the bottom of the base with a wood 
screw. The spool will serve as a handle 
while the varnish is applied, and alse 
makes a stand for the board while the 
varnish dries—Contributed by Jacob 
Laudan, Louisville, Ky. 
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Waterproof Shoe Dressing 


Melt some tallow and, while it is hot, 
put in some scraps of rubber from old 
rubber shoes or boots. Be careful to 
select rubber that is free from cloth. 
Put in as much of the rubber as the tal- 
low will absorb. Stir freely while it is 
melting, and keep it away from any 
flames. Allow it to cool and set away 
for future use. Take enough for imme- 
diate use and warm it sufficiently so 
that it may be applied with a brush.— 
Contributed by F. S. Cummings, De- 
troit, Mich. 





An Adjustable Bench Stop 


A simple adjustable bench stop for 
light work may be made from a piece 
of 1-in. broom handle and a piece of 
piano wire. Plane a flat surface on the 


broom stick and drill two 74-in. holes, 
about 14 in. deep, 14 in. from each end. 
Bend the ends of the wire to enter the 
holes and have the wire of such length 
as to give it a slight curve between 





The Spring Wire will Hold the Stop at Any Desired 
Position for Height 


the ends when it is in place on the 
stick. 

Bore a 1-in. hole through the bench 
top where it is desired to use the stop 
and cut several grooves, as shown, in 
the walls of the hole with a compass 
saw. The spring wire will slide into a 
groove and hold the stick wherever it 
is set. The position of the face can be 
changed by inserting the stick so that 
the wire will enter the right groove— 
Contributed by Alan H. Andrews, Fall 
River, Mass. 





A Crochet Hook 


In making some kinds of lace work 
different-sized hooks must be used as 
the work proceeds. Considerable time 
will be lost in changing from one hook 
to another, if they are separate. The 





best way is to mount all the hooks 
necessary on one handle, as shown in 
the sketch. The handle part is made 
of a large wire or small rod, bent to the 


Several Hooks 


A Crochet-Hook Handle for Holdin 
T ace Work 


hat are Required for Some 
shape shown and with holes drilled 
through the ends for a small rivet. 
The ends of the hooks are drilled or 
bent to fit on the rivet. A small tin 
ferrule is made to slip over the handle 
and the hooks not in use. All hooks 
but the one in use are turned back into 
the handle and the ferrule slipped into 
place—Contributed by Miss Nita S. 
Ingle, W. Toledo, O. 





Writing Board for Children 


A writing desk for a child can be 
easily made as shown in the sketch. 
The materials necessary are a board of 
suitable size, two screwhooks, four 
screweyes and a pair of rods for braces. 
The hooks are screwed into the back 
of a chair and the screweyes into the 
board, as shown. This desk is in- 
stantly attached or taken down when 
desired. If the chair is light and apt 


The Writing Board is Easily Attached to, or 
Detached from, an Ordinary Chair Back 
to tip over, make the rods long enough 
to reach to the floor—Contributed by 
John V, Loeffler, Evansville, Ind, 


Geometric Principle in Line Division 


When sketching a plan, if any one of 
the first few lines drawn is found to be 
the proper length, then this line can be 
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A Scale can be we £ 
Made for Use on Any. es re a 
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made into a scale by the geometric rule 
for dividing a given line into equal 
parts. 

Suppose, for example, the line AB, 
which is to represent 12 ft., is found to 
be 1 ft. long. Draw a line, AC, at any 
angle from the point A and step off on 
it 12 equal parts, beginning at A. The 
iast point, or the one at C, is connected 
to the end B, then eleven other lines 
are drawn parallel with CB. Thus 
AB will make a scale of 1 in. to each 
1 ft—Contributed by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


} Repairing a Broken Whip 


Procure a piece of thin tin—the 
metal taken from a discarded fruit can 
will do—and cut it about 21% in. long 
and wide enough to encircle the break. 
Notch the ends like saw teeth and 
remove any sharp edges with a file. 
Place the tin on the break and tie 
temporarily. Wind the whole from 
end to end with a waxed linen thread, 
such as used by harness makers. The 
threads lying alternately on the whip 
and on metal at the notched ends elimi- 
nate any possibility of the parts work- 
ing loose. A break near the small and 
flexible end of a whip is repaired in 
the same manner, using a quill instead 















































The Repair on a Whip Made with a Notched 
Ferrule and a Waxed Thread 


of the tin. In either case, do not let 
the edges of the splicing material meet, 
and it will clamp tightly on the whip. 
—Contributed by W. S. Kingsley, W. 
Gouldsboro, Me. 


Repairing a Worn Thimble 


Silver thimbles are easily worn 
through at the end, and they can be 
quickly repaired by soldering from the 
inside. A very neat repair can be made 
with an alcohol lamp and a blowpipe 
by using a little silver solder. Borax or 
resin is used as a flux. 


A Small Torch 


A small torch, that will give a very 
fine and hot smokeless flame, can be 
made from a piece of glass tube, about 
4 in. long, and 4 ft. of rubber tubing. 
The glass tube is heated in the center 





A Torch Made of Glass and Rubber Tubing, to be 
Used on an Ordinary Gas Jet 


until it is red, then the ends drawn 
apart so that the tube will have a small 
diameter. After the glass has cooled, 
make a small scratch with a file on the 
thin part and break it. One of the 
pointed ends is connected to a straight 
piece of glass tube with a short piece 
of the rubber tube, as shown in the 
sketch. A small hole is cut in the side 
of the piece of rubber to admit air to 
the gas. The torch is connected to an 
ordinary gas jet—Contributed by E. 
K. Marshall, Oak Park, Ill. 


Fountain Attachment for an Ordinary 
Pen 


A quite efficient fountain pen may be 
quickly made by bending an ordinary 


eee 


The Space between the Pens Forms the Fountain, 
Which is Sufficient for Considerable Writing 





pen, as shown at A, and inserting it in 
the holder opposite to the regular pen, 
as shown at B. For best results, the 
point of the auxiliary pen should just 
touch the regular pen—Contributed by 
Thos, L. Parker, Wibaux, Mont. 


CA little water added to oil paint will 
make a flat or lusterless finish and will 
do no harm to the paint, as the water 
evaporates in time. 























Homemade 


The person who has a little ability 
in making wood cuts with a knife will 
find it very interesting to make the 
press shown in the sketch. A fair job 
of printing can be done with the press, 
using printer’s ink spread on a piece 
of glass with a hand ink roller, such as 
can be purchased cheaply of any dealer 
in printing supplies. 

The press may have a base, A, of any 
size to suit, but one 1% in. thick, 6 
in. wide, and 12 in. long will be found 
to serve best for most purposes. It 
must be smooth and level. Hard wood, 
such as maple, beech, or birch, is best 
fopeall=parts,- he post Bis 144 in. 
thick, 2 in. wide, and 5 in. long. Be- 
fore setting it, slot the upper end for 
the end of the lever. This is done by 
making a saw cut, 134 in. deep, % in. 
from either side and cutting out the 
core to make a slot 34 in. wide. A 
¥4-in. hole is then bored through the 
prongs to receive a stove bolt that 
connects them with the lever. The 
post is fastened with screws and glue 
in a notch cut in the center of the base 
end. 

The lever C is made of a piece of 
wood 1% in. square and 10 in. long. 
At the forward end the sides are pared 
away to form a tongue, or tenon, that 
will pass between the prongs of the 
upright, and a hole is bored through it 
to match thosé in the prongs. The en- 
tire upper surface of the lever is round- 
ed and the under surface is rounded, 
beginning 6 in. from the tenon end. 
Glue to the under side of the lever a 
block, D, at the end of the under, flat 
surface. The block should be about 
114 in. square by 1% in. long. If the 


Cut Press 


under side of the base is crowning, 
either level it with a plane or nail 
cleats across the ends for feet. A 
washer is used with the stove bolt in 
connecting the lever and post. 

The cuts are made of small blocks 





A Hand Press for Printing from Cuts Made of Wood, 
Using Ordinary Printer’s Ink 


of wood, about 34 in. thick and of a 
size to take the characters desired. 
These blocks must be level and the 
printing side made smooth with very 
fine sandpaper, or a scraper, before the 
characters are laid out. Boxwood is 
best for cuts, but pearwood, ap- 
plewood, birch, or maple will do very 
well. Mark out the characters back- 
ward, using the pencil very lightly. 
Then, with the small blade of a knife, 
made as sharp as possible, cut around 
the outlines, holding the knife slant- 
ing, and remove the adjacent wood by 
cutting in at a reverse angle to meet 
the boundary cut. Gradually deepen 
the cuts around the characters until 
they stand in relief about 14 in., then 
score V-shaped grooves, checkerboard 
fashion, across the remaining high 
surface that is not a part of the de- 
sign, and chip out the resulting small 
blocks to bring the entire secondary 
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surface of the block to a uniform level 
with the portions adjoining the char- 
acters. 

A touch of glue to the back of the cut 
will set it securely enough to the bot- 
tom of the block D for printing, and 
allow its removal without injury when 
desired. To get a uniform impression 


An Electrical Testing Instrument for 
Experimenters 


The amateur having an ordinary 
flash light can make an instrument that 
will serve for a variety of purposes. 
It is only necessary to solder a piece 


























An Instrument Made of an Electrical Pocket Flash 
Light for Testing Circuits and Instruments 

of lamp cord to the spring of the bat- 

tery which comes in contact with the 

lamp, and pass the end through a hole 

drilled in the top of the case. The end 

can be fitted with a cord tip. 

To test batteries, take the flash 
light in the right hand and press the 
button, lighting the lamp, then place 
the bottom of the flash light on one 
binding post and the cord on the other. 
If the light burns brilliantly, the bat- 
tery is dead, but if it burns dimly or 
goes out the battery is good. 

It may happen that the experiment- 


in printing, place paper on the base, as 
at E, to the thickness required. For 
controlling the printing position on 
the stock paper, pins or tacks can de 
stuck into the base and each sheet to 
be printed laid against these guides.— 
Contributed by Chelsea Curtis Frazier, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


er’s telegraph line is out of order and 
the trouble cannot be found. The 
sounder may be tested out by discon- 
necting the wires from the instru- 
ment and placing the bottom of the 
flash light on one binding post and 
the cord on the other. If the dight 
goes out, the trouble does not lie in the 
sounder, but in some other part of the 
line. The line may be tested inva 
similar manner if one end is short- 
circuited and the flash light connected 
to the other. 

A tester of this kind cannot be used 
on long lines, or on instruments of 
much resistance, as their resistance 
will overcome that of the ight. Keep 
in mind the fact that the lamp will al- 
ways burn on an open circuit and go 
out on a closed circuit. 





Softening the Tone of a Talking 
Machine 


An effective mute, for use on any 
disk talking machine, can be made by 
clamping an ordinary wood clothespin 
on the head of 
thew s ese tre w, 
that holds the 
needles  hins 
the tone will be 
softened a great 
deal more than 
bys the tse,o1ea 
wood needle. 
The record of a stringed instrument, 
such as a violin, will be almost exactly 
reproduced. It will also eliminate 
almost all the scratching sound caused 
by a steel needle—Contributed by C. 
M. Reeves, Los Angeles, Cal. 








@An antenna should be made of wire 
larger than No. 14 gauge. 






























































































































































A Musical Doorbell 


By H. MARCELLE 


N the construction of this doorbell 

it is best to purchase a small in- 
strument known as the “tubaphone.” 
It consists of a rack with several pieces 
of brass tubing cut to different lengths 
to give the proper tones as they are 
struck. Such an instrument with eight 
tubes will play almost any tune, and 
can be purchased from 50 cents up, de- 
pending on the size. Brass tubes can 
be purchased, cut, and toned, but the 
time taken in doing this is worth more 
than the price of the instrument, and 
no changes are necessary in it to make 
the doorbell. 

Several strips of pine, 2 in. wide and 
7 in. thick, are procured for the frame- 
work. The tubes are 
placed on a table top, 1 in. 
apart and with their lower 
ends on a line at right 
angles to their length. 


Allow a space of 1 in. outside the first 
and last tube, and cut a piece of the 
wood to this length, allowing sufficient 
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additional material to fasten on the 
ends of two uprights, which are cut 
long enough to admit the longest tube 
and allow sufficient room for a large 
roller and space at the top to swing the 
tubes. 

A base is cut from a board, % in. 
thick and of sufficient size to admit the 
roller and tube rack, together with a 
small battery motor. The tube rack 
is fastened to the back of this base by 
making a tenon on the lower end of 
each upright, and a mortise in the base- 
board to receive it. 

A roller is turned from a piece of soft 
pine, large enough to provide room on 
its surface for a number of horizontal 
lines equal to the 
number of notes in 
the composition to 
be played aT hires 
lines should not be 








Detail of the 
Parts for the 
Construction 
of a Musical 
Doorbell That 
will Play the 
Music on Brass Tubes 
with One Touch of a 
Push Button 


too close together. Supposing the 
music it is desired to play has 15 notes 
in its composition, then 15 horizontal 


lines must be spaced evenly on the sur- 
face of the roller. The length of the 
roller should be a free-working fit be- 
tween the uprights. A 44-in. steel rod 
is run through its center for a shaft, 


















































































































































The Appearance of the Doorbell Is That of a 
ission Clock on a Mantel 


allowing sufficient ends for the bear- 
ings, and, in addition, at one end suf- 
ficient length for a pulley. 

The motor is lined up on the base, so 
that its pulley wheel will run a belt on 
the large wheel of the roller. The cur- 
rent is turned on after making belt and 
wiring connections, a lead pencil is held 
directly centering the place where each 
tube hangs, and a line is drawn on the 
circumference of the roller. 

A ¥&-in. hole is drilled through each 
tube, near one end, and a piece of cat- 
gut string run into it to make a hanger. 
A piece of board, long enough to fit 
between the uprights when placed on 
the slope formed by the upper ends of 
the tubes after their lower ends are set 
straight on a line at right angles to 
their length, and wide enough to swing 
the tubes clear of the frame, is fas- 
tened in place, as shown. Small screw 
eyes are turned into the under side of 
this board, at even spacings of 1 in, 
and used to swing the tubes by the cat- 
gut strings. Another piece of board, 
the same width as the former, is placed, 
perfectly horizontal, between the up- 
rights a short distance above the lower 
ends of the hanging tubes. Evenly 
spaced holes are bored in this cross- 
piece to admit the ends of the tubes. 
The holes should be of such size that 
when they are lined with a piece of felt, 
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the tubes will have a little play with- 
out touching the sides at any point. 

The hammers are each made of a 
strip of sheet brass, having ‘a length 
that will extend from the base to a 
short distance above the lower ends of 
the tubes. A hole is drilled in each 
end of the strip, the lower one being 
of a size to fasten 1t to the basé cross- 
piece with a round-head wood screw. 
The hole in the upper end is used to 
fasten a small block of wood with a 
screw, for the hammer head. A small 
strip of felt is glued to the striking side 
of the block. Another piece of brass, 
used for a trip, is fastened to the center 
part of each long piece with rivets, so 
that its upper end will be near the cen- 
ter of the roller for height, and strike 
the end of a small peg driven into the 
roller. The length of these pieces, jin 
fact, of all pieces, will depend on the 
length of the tubes in the tubaphone 
and the size roller required for the 
music, 

The setting of the pegs in the roller 
requires some patience in order to get 
the tune correct, but one mistake will 
be of more value than an hour’s de- 
scription. The pegs can be procured 
from a shoemaker. If the roller is of 
pine, they can be driven into the wood 
of the roller with a hammer. 

With ordinary connections to the 
push button and motor, the mechanism 
will only run while the push button is 
being pressed. A device that will 
cause the piece of music to be played 
through to the finish after the push but- 
ton is pushed for a short time, consists 
of a turned piece of wood fastened to 
the outside surface of the driving wheel 
on the roller. This piece of wood 
should be carefully set, so that its out- 
side surface will be true as it revolves. 
Three brushes, made of copper strips, 
are fastened to the base. The length 
of these brushes will depend on the 
size of the roller and height of the block 
of wood. They should be evenly 
spaced and fastened, so that they will 
be insulated from each other. One 
strip of brass, or copper, is fastened 
around the turned piece of wood. This 
strip must be as wide as two brushes, 


except for a short distance to make a 
break in the electrical circuit. The 
notch in the strip, to make this break, 
should be on the outside edge where it 
wili disconnect the center brush, and 
its location on the turned piece of wood 
should be on a line with the end and 
the beginning of the pegs for the music. 
Another short strip is fastened to the 
turned piece of wood, where it will 
make a cortact with the first brush 
when the second or middle brush is in 
the notch, or disconnected, and is con- 
nected to the other notched strip with 
a piece of wire run beneath the wood. 

The wiring shown will make it pos- 
sible to start the motor with the push 
button which wiil turn the roll far 
enough to connect the center brush; 
then the roller will turn until the music 
is played, at which point it will stop 
and remain in rest until the push but- 
ton again makes the contact. 

The entire mechanism can be made 
to set on the mantel or shelf, incased 
like a mission clock, and the wires run- 
ning to it may be concealed. 





Replacing Buckle Tongues 


Having several buckles without 
tongues I tried to repair them with 
pieces of wire, but could not get them 


Eun OFF HERE to bend short 
eer enough to fasten 
around the 

buckle frame. 

Some = cotters 

were at hand and 

seetie | therm 


gave me the idea 
of using one leg, 
Wirt esthe eye 
part, as a tongue. 
By using the 
proper-sized cotter, a substantial and 
quickly made repair will be the result. 
—Contributed by Everett Hoar, Bow- 
manville, Ont. 








@Bread crumbs thoroughly rubbed 
over a pencil drawing will remove most 
of the dirt and without disturbing the 
pencil lines. 
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Drying Towels in Photographer’s 
Dark Room 
In doing a large amount of photo- 


graphic work the towel becomes wet, 
and to dry the hands on it is impos- 








An Electric Globe Makes Heat in the Spool for 
Drying a Portion of the Towel 


sible. To obviate this annoyance, I 
made a galvanized-iron pipe, about 2 
ft. long and 8 in. in diameter, with a 
disk, or circular piece, of metal about 
10 in. in diameter soldered on each end 
to form flanges. One flange was fas- 
tened to the wall of the dark room in a 
convenient place to support the device. 
On the inside of the spool, or towel 
support, an ordinary incandescent 
electric globe was placed. The heat of 
the lamp would easily dry 12 in. of 
the towel, and when the dry part was 
pulled down for use another wet por- 
tion was brought into position for 
drying. 

Those who have tried to handle gel- 
atin dry plates with moist hands will 
readily appreciate the value of this 
simple contrivance. The lamp in the 
spool is connected on the switch with 
the ruby light, so that it is not for- 
gotten, when leaving the room, to 
turn it out—Contributed by T. B. 
Lambert, Chicago. 
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An Electric Chime Clock 


By JOHN E. MAHLMEISTER 


N the construction of this clock one 
perfectly good and accurate alarm 
clock and the works of an old or dis- 
carded one are used. The clock for the 
accurate time is set into a frame, or 
casing, made of thin boards which have 
a circular opening cut in them to fit 


CASING 
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The Alarm Clock in Its Case and the Location 
of the Contact Pins and Contact Lever 


snugiy on the outside casing of the 
clock. The back of the clock and cas- 
ing are shown in Fig. 1. A circular line 
is drawn on the casing, about 1 in. 
larger in diameter than the clock, and 
brass machine screws with two nuts 
clamping on the wood back, as shown 
at A, are set at intervals so as to be op- 
posite, or just back of, the hour marks 
Doe 0216s Snell andelc cAmcontact 
spring, B, is shaped as shown and sold- 
ered to the knurled knob on the back 
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Location of the Clock Works, Magnets, Binding 
Posts, Gongs and Strikers on the Baseboard 


of the clock used for setting the hands 
in a position where it will travel or be 
parallel with the minute hand. The 
end of the contact spring should be 
shaped so that it will slide over the 
points of the screws easily, but in good 
contact. The ends of the screws should 





be filed to 1 slightly rounding point. 
The wirig diagram for this part of 
the apparatus is clearly shown, and the 
terminals are connected to binding 
posts C and D. The binding post E is 
connected to the metal part of the 
clock. 

The chime part is made entirely sep- 
arate and can be located at any rea- 
sonable distance from the clock. It is 
propelled by the works from an old 
clock, as shown at F, Fig. 2. The old 
clock is prepared for use by removing 
the hands, balance wheel and escape- 
ment so that the wheels will turn 
freely. To prevent the works from 
running too fast, a piece of sheet brass, 
G, is soldered to the shaft running at 
the highest speed. The brass should 
be as large as the space will admit. It 
forms a fan to catch the air and re- 
tard the speed, and also provides a 
means of stopping the works by the 
electric mechanism. 

The parts for the gongs and elec- 
trical apparatus are supported on a 
baseboard, 34 in. thick, 6 in. wide, and 
18 in. long. The automatic switch is 
located at one end of the base, and 
consists of two sets of magnets, H and 
J, with an armature, K, to which is 
attached a stiff contact wire, L. This 
wire is to make contact with the spring 
M when the armature is drawn by the 
magnets J, and with N when drawn by 
the magnets H. The springs M and N 
are made of thin sheet brass, bent as 
shown, and mounted on the base. 

A piece of wood, O, on which to 
mount the works of the old clock is 
mortised into the base. Another 
standard, P, of the same height as O, 
is also mortised into the base to pro- 
vide a bearing for the end of the shaft 
which carries the wood disk Q, the op- 
posite end of the shaft being connected 
by means of a ferrule and soldered to 
the end of the minute-hand shaft. The 
shaft should be well lined up, so that it 
will turn freely. The wood disk is 14 
in. thick and about 6 in. in diameter. 
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Mark four circles on the face of the 
disk, near the outside edge and 14 in. 
apart. Step off the outside circle into 
150 parts and draw a radial line from 
each mark across the four circular lines 
with the straight edge on the center of 
the disk. An arc of the disk is shown 
in Fig. 3, where trip pins are driven in 
for making the electric contacts. This 
part of the arc shows the method of 
locating the pins for the hour from 3 
to 4 o'clock, with the intermediate pins 
for the quarter, half, and three-quarter- 
hour contacts. The intermediate pins 
are arranged in the same manner for all 
hours, but the hour pins, on the second 
circle, run from 1 pin to 12 pins con- 
secutively. Ordinary pins, with the 
heads cut off, are used and should be 
driven in accurately on the division 
lines to secure proper results. 

The arrangement of the springs is 
shown in Fig. 4. These springs, when 
pressed together, will close the circuit 
for ringing the gongs. They are made 
of thin sheet brass, bent as shown at R, 
and fastened to a piece, or block, of 
hard wood with screws, as shown at 
S. The springs numbered 3, 5, 7, and 
9 are the ones made as shown at R for 
sliding over the pins in the disk Q, and 
their ends should clear the face of the 
disk about 4 in. The springs 1, 2, 4, 
6, and 8 are about 1% in. shorter and 
have their ends bent up at right angles 
so that they will almost touch the long 
ones. The spring 1 should be a little 
shorter than 2. When fastening the 
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The Pins are Accurately Set in Four Circular Lines 
and on Radial Lines 


3 OCLOCK 
STOP PIN 


springs to the block of wood, be sure 
that no two springs touch and that 
each one is separated from the other 
to form no contact until the pins in the 
wheel force them together. The block 
is then fastened to the base under and 


parallel with the shaft carrying the 
disk Q, as shown. 

The starting and stopping of the 
clockwork F is accomplished by means 
of a set of bell magnets, arranged, as 







































































The Parts Constructing the Chime are Placed 

in the Clock Frame below the Works 
shown at T, Fig. 2, with the wire at- 
tached to the armature bent to touch 
the brass wing of the fan G. The arma- 
ture must not vibrate, but stay against 
the magnet cores while the current 
is flowing through them, thus allow- 
ing the clock wheels to turn, and as 
soon as the current is cut off, the arma- 
ture will spring back and stop the 
wheels. 

Arrange four gongs, U, V, W, and 
X, as shown in Fig. 2, and also three 
bell magnets with clappers 1, 2 and 3. 
These gongs should be selected for 
tone as in a chime clock. The connec- 
tions to the bell magnets 1, 2, and 3 
should be direct to the binding posts 
so that the armature will not vibrate, 
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but give one stroke. For instance, bell 
magnet 1 should produce one stroke 
on the gong U when the current is on, 
and one stroke on the gong V when 
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The Contact Springs are Operated by the Pins 
on the Disk Wheel 


the current breaks. The magnets 2 
should cause the clapper to strike once 
on the gong V when the current is 
on, and to make one stroke on the gong 
W when the current is broken. The 
magnets 8 produce only one stroke 
on the gong X at a time, which is used 
to sound the hours, 

The parts are connected up electric- 
ally as shown in Fig. 5. The lines be- 
tween the clock, Fig. 1, and the bell- 
ringing part, Fig. 2, are connected 
from Oto Ca Dio Drand Exlio lito 
the zinc of a battery and from the car- 
bon to E, Fig. 2. Two dry cells will 
be sufficient for the current. 

The working of the mechanism is as 
follows: Suppose the time is 6 min- 
utes of 3 o’clock and the contact spring 
on the back is near the 11 pin. As 
soon as it touches the pin, the arma- 
ture K of the switch will be drawn 
in contact with the spring N, then 
when the contact spring touches the 
12 pin, the current will flow into the 
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The Wiring Diagram for the Location of the Wires 
on the Under Side of the Base 


magnets T and release the wheels of 
the clockwork F, which turns the disk 
Q, and the three pins in the second row 
will pass over the spring 5 and press it 
in contact with the spring 4 three 
times, causing the gong X to toll out 
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3 o'clock. As the contact spring B will 
be on the contact pin 12 for about 1 
minute, the wheels of the clockwork 
F would continue to turn and the bells 
ring, if it were not for the stop pin lo- 
cated on the outside, or first, circle of 
the disk Q, which pin is set in line with 
the last pin in the set of pins for the 
hour, or, in this instance, in line with 
the third pin. When the stop pin has 
passed the spring, the connection 
through the magnets T is broken and 
the clockwork F stops instantly. 
When the spring B strikes the 2 o’clock 
pin, or 10 minutes after 3 o’clock, the 
armature K is drawn over to N, and at 
the 3 pin, or 15 minutes after 3 o’clock, 
the bells U, V, and W will ring and 
then the stop pin will break the cur- 
rent, and so on, at every 15 minutes of 
the 12 hours. 





Hinges Used to Substitute Night Bolt 


One of the safest devices for bolting, 
or locking, a door against intruders is 
to use two sets of hinges. The extra 
set is fastened to the door and frame in 
the same way but directly opposite the 
regular hinges. It may be necessary to 
file the extra hinges and pins in order 
to separate and bring the parts together 
easily. The usual door lock need not 
be used with this arrangement, as the 
hinges are exposed only on the inside 
of the room and cannot be tampered 
with from without. 





Propellers for a Hand Sled 


Desiring to propel my hand sled 
with power transmitted by cranks and 
wheels, I set about to procure the nec- 
essary materials. Two medium-sized 
buggy wheels were found in the back 
yard of a blacksmith shop, which were 
procured for a nominal price. The 
fellies of these wheels were removed, 
the tenons cut from the spokes and 
nails substituted, which were driven 
in their ends so that about % in. of 
the body with the head projected. 
The heads were then removed and the 
nail ends sharpened. 

The hubs were plugged with pieces 


of wood, whittled to tightly fit the 
holes. A hole was then bored exactly 
central through each plug for a 14-in. 
rod. This size rod was procured and 
bent to form a crank, the bearing end 
being threaded for a distance equal to 
the length of the hub. 

Two pieces or blocks of wood, 2 in. 
square and 4 in. long, were used as 
bearings. These were bored cen- 
trally through the long way, to receive 
the 14-in. rod just loose enough to 
make a good bearing. ‘These bearings 
were supported by a pair of braces 
made of strap iron, about 14 in. thick 
and %4 in. wide. The length of the 
iron will depend on the size of the 
wheels and the height of the sled run- 
fetem ine braces were Shaped as 
shown. The center of the bearing hole 
must be as high from the surface of 
the ground as the distance the spoke 
ends are from the center of the hub 
hole. 

The crank is then run through the 
bearing hole and a nut run on the 
threads and a washer placed against 
the nut. The wheel is then slipped 
on the axle, and another washer and 
nut run on tightly. Both wheels, 
bearings, cranks, and brackets are 


BUGGY WHEEL, 
Sled Propelled jee sal 
by Revolving Wheels 
Turned by Cranks, 
the Pointed Nails 
Doing the Pushing 





SLED TOP 


are fas- 
tened with small bolts to the sled top. 


made alike. The brackets 


—Contributed by Justin Stewart, 


Wallingford, Conn. 
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A Self-Feeding Match Box 


_With the addition of the simple de- 
vice here illustrated, any match box 
can be converted into one of the self- 
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The Attachment Consists of a Receptacle Fitting 
into the End of a Match Box 


feeding type. A piece of tin, or card- 
board, is cut, as shown at A, the exact 
size depending on the match box used. 
The piece cut ot is) toldedwens the 
dotted lines, the cover on the match 
box is removed, and the part B pushed 
into the end of the box beneath the 
matches. The part B is twice as long 
as the depth of the box, therefore it 
enters the box as faras the line C. The 
flaps D rest against the outside of the 
box, and are held in place by the box 
cover. The matches feed into the box 
formed of the tin or cardboard as fast 
as used, while the burnt ones can be 
placed in the upper part E. 





Corks-in-a-Box Trick 


Procure a pill box and a clean cork. 
Cut two disks from the cork to fit in 
the box, and fasten one of the pieces 
centrally to the inside bottom of the 
pill box with glue. 

To perform the trick, put the loose 
disk in with the one that is fast, and 
then open the box to show both corks. 
Close the box and in doing so turn it 
over, then open and only one cork will 
be seen. Be careful not to show the 
inside of the other part of the box with 
the cork that is fastened —Contributed 
by Fred B. Spoolstra, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Disk-Armature Motor 


One of the simplest motors to make 
is the disk motor, its construction re- 
quiring a wood base, a brass disk, a 3-in. 
horseshoe magnet, and some mercury. 







Parts of the Disk Motor 
Shown in Detail, 
Also the Location of the 
Horseshoe Magnet on the 
Base, Ends of the Poles 
being Directly under the 

Center of the Shaft 


The base is made of hard wood, in the 
proportions shown in the sketch. The 
leading-in wires are connected to the 
binding posts A and B, and from these 
connections are made, on the bottom of 
the base, from A to the groove C cut in 
the upper surface of the base for the 
mercury, and from B to one screw, D, of 
one bearing. The end of the former 
wire must be clean and project into the 
end of the groove, where it will be sur- 
rounded with mercury. 

The bearings consist of thin sheet 
brass, cut to the dimensions shown, the 
bearing part being made with a well- 
pointed center punch, as at E. The 
disk wheel is made of sheet brass, 2 in. 
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in diameter, and a needle, with the eye 
broken off and pointed, is used for the 
shaft. The needle shaft can be placed 
in position by springing the bearings 
apart at the top. 
When the current is applied, the disk 





will revolve in a direction relative to 
the position of the poles on the magnet. 
The reverse can be made by turning 
the magnet over.—Contributed by 
Joseph H. Redshaw, Homestead, Pa. 





Repairing Marble 


With a little practice any mechanic 
can repair holes, cracks or chipped 
places on marble slabs, so that the 
patched place cannot be detected from 
the natural marble. Use the following 
mixture as a base for the filler: Water 
glass, 10 parts; calcined magnesite, 2 
parts, and powdered marble, 4 parts. 
These should be mixed thoroughly to a 
semifluid paste. Fill the crack or hole 
and smooth off level, then with a cam- 
el’s-hair brush and colors, made of ani- 
line in alcohol, work out the veins, body 
colors, etc, as near to the natural 
marble as possible. It will depend on 
the application of the colors whether 
the repair can be seen or not. Artifi- 
cial-marble slabs can be formed from 
this mixture-—Contributed by A. E. 
soderlund, New York City. 
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The Construction of a Simple Wireless Telephone Set 


By A. E. ANDREWS 


In Two Parts — Part I 


Among the various methods for the 
transmission of speech electrically, 
without wire, from one point to an- 
other, the so-called “inductivity” sys- 
tem, which utilizes the principles of 
electromagnetic induction, is perhaps 
the simplest, because it requires no spe- 
cial apparatus. Since this system Is 
so simple in construction, and its opera- 
tion can be easily understood by one 
whose knowledge of electricity is lim- 
ited, a description will be given of how 
- to construct and connect the necessary 
apparatus required at a station for both 
transmitting and receiving a message. 

Before taking up the actual construc- 
tion and proper connection of the vari- 
ous pieces of apparatus, it will be well 
to explain the electrical operation of the 
system. If a conductor be moved in 
a magnetic field in any direction other 
than parallel to the field, there will be 
an electrical pressure induced in the 
conductor, and this induced electrical 
pressure will produce a current in an 
electrical circuit of which the conductor 
is a part, provided the circuit be com- 
plete, or closed, just as the electrical 
pressure produced in the battery due 
to the chemical action in the battery 
will produce a current in a circuit con- 
nected to the terminals of the battery. 
A simple experiment to illustrate the 
fact that there is an induced electrical 
pressure set up in a conductor when 
it is moved in a magnetic field may be 
performed as follows: Take ja, wite, 
AB, as shown in Fig. 1, and connect its 
terminals coud. calvanometer, G, as 
shown. If no galvanometer can be ob- 
tained, a simple one can be made by 
supporting a small compass needle in- 
side a coil composed of about 100 turns 
of small wire. The terminals of the 
winding on the coil of the galvanometer 
should “be connected to the terminals 
of the conductor AB, as shown in Fig. 
1. If now the conductor AB be moved 
up and down past the end of the mag- 


net N, there will be an electrical pres- 
sure induced in the conductor, and this 
electrical pressure will produce a cur- 
rent in the winding of the galvanometer 





Fig. 1— Wire Connected to Galvanometer 


G, which will cause the magnetic needle 
suspended in the center of the coil to 
be acted upon by a magnetic force tend- 
ing to move it from its initial position, 
or position of rest. It will be found 
that this induced electrical pressure will 
exist only as long as the conductor AB 
is moving with respect to the magnetic 
field of the magnet N, as there will 
be no deflection of the galvanometer 
needle when the motion of the con- 
ductor ceases, indicating there is no 
current in the galvanometer winding, 
and hence no induced electrical pres- 
sure. It will also be found that the 
direction in which the magnetic needle 
of the galvanometer is deflected 
changes as the direction of motion of 
the conductor changes with respect to 
the magnet, indicating that there is a 
change in the direction of the cur- 
rent in the winding of the galva- 
nometer, and since the direction of this 
current is dependent upon the direction 
in which the induced electrical pres- 
sure acts, there must have been a 
change in the direction of this pressure 
due to a change in the direction of mo- 
tion of the conductor, The same re- 
sults can be obtained by moving the 
magnet, allowing the conductor AB to 
remain stationary, the only require- 
ment being a relative movement of the 
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conductor and the magnetic field 
created by the magnet. 

It is not necessary that the magnetic 
field be created by a permanent mag- 


net. It can be produced by a current 














Fig. 2—Compass Needle Test 


in a conductor. The fact that there is 
a magnetic field surrounding a con- 
ductor in which there is a current can 
be shown by a sim- 
ple experiment, as 
illustrated in Fig. 
pee SLidea Wire pe 
placed above a 
compass needle 
and parallel to the 
direction’ «of the 
compass needle and 
aecuirents De scent 
through the wire in 
the direction indi- 
cated by the arrow 
I, there will be a 
force acting on the 
compass needle 
tending to turn the 
needle at right angles to the wire. The 
amount the needle is turned will de- 
pend upon the value of the current in 
the wire. There is a definite relation 
between the direction of the current in 
the wire and the direction of the mag- 
netic field surrounding the wire, be- 
cause a reversal of current in the con- 
ductor will result in a reversal in the 
direction in which the compass needle 
is deflected. Remembering that the 
direction of a magnetic field can be de- 
termined by placing a magnetic needle 
in the field and noting the direction in 
which the N-pole of the needle points, 
this being taken as the positive direc- 
tion, if one looks along a conductor in 
which there is a current and the cur- 
rent be from the observer, the direction 
of the magnetic field about the con- 





Fig. 4— Reversed 
Lines of Force 


ductor will be clockwise. Imagine a 
conductor carrying a current and that 
you are looking at a cross-section of 
this conductor (see Fig. 3), and the di- 
rection of the current in the conductor 
is from you (this being indicated in 
the figure by the cross inside the cir- 
cle), then the lines of force of the mag- 
netic field will be concentric circles 
about the conductor, they being nearer 
together near the conductor, indicat- 
ing the strength of the field is great- 
est near the conductor. A compass 
needle placed above the conductor 
would place itself in such a position 
that the N-pole would point toward 
the right and the S-pole toward the left. 
If the needle be placed below the con- 
ductor, the N-pole would point to the 
left and the S-pole to the right, indicat- 
ing that the direction of the magnetic 
field above the conductor is just the re- 
verse of what it is below the conductor. 

The strength of the magnetic field 
produced by a current in a conductor 
can be greatly increased by forming 
the conductor into a coil. Figure 4 
shows the cross-section of a coil com- 
posed of a single turn of wire. The 
current in the upper cross-section is 
just the reverse of what it is in the 
lower cross-section, as indicated by the 
cross and dash inside the two circles. 
As a result of the direction of current 
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Fig. 3—Lines of Force 


in the two cross-sections being differ- 
ent, the direction of the magnetic field 
about these two cross-sections will be 
different, one being clockwise, and the 


other counter-clockwise. It will be ob- 
served, however, that all the lines of 
force pass through the center of the 
coil in the same direction, or the mag- 
netic field inside the coil is due to the 
combined action of the various parts 
of the conductor forming the complete 
turn. This magnetic field can be in- 
creased in value, without increasing 
the current in the conductor, by adding 
more turns to the coil. 

A cross-section through a coil com- 
posed of eight turns placed side by 
side is shown in Fig. 5. The greater 
part of the magnetic lines created by 
each turn pass through the remaining 
turns as shown in the figure, instead 
of passing around the conductor in 
which the current exists that creates 
them. This results in the total num- 





Fig. 5—Magnetic Lines Passing through Center 
ber of lines passing through the coil 
per unit of cross-sectional area being 
greater than it was for a single turn, 
although the value of the current in 
the conductor has remained constant, 
the only change being an increase in 
the number of turns forming the coil. 

If a conductor be moved by the end 
of a coil similar to that shown in Fig. 
5, when there is a current in the wind- 
ing of the coil, there will be an elec- 
trical pressure induced in the con- 
ductor, just the same as though it were 
moved by the end of a permanent mag- 
net. The polarity of the coil is marked 
ig Hie, 5. Lhe magnetic dines pass 
from the S-pole to the N-pole through 
the coil and from the N-pole to the S- 
pole outside the coil, just as they do 
in a permanent magnet. 
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How to Lock a Tenoned Joint 


A tenon placed in a blind mortise 
can be permanently fastened, when 
putting the joints together, by two 








Wedges in Tenon 


wedges driven in the end grain of the 
wood. In some cases, where the wood 
to be used is very dry and brittle, it is 
advisable to dip the tenon in warm 
water before applying the glue. The 
glue must be applied immediately after 
the tenon is removed from the water, 
and then inserted in the mortise. The 
sketch shows the application of the 
wedges. The bottom of the mortise 
drives the wedges as the tenon is 
forced in place, 


Fitting a Large Cork in a Small 
Bottle 


When necessary, a large cork may 
be made to fit a small bottle, if treated 
as shown in the sketch. Two wedge- 
shaped sections are cut from the cork, 
at right angeles to each other, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The points are then squeezed 
together (Fig. 2) and the end inserted 





Reducing Size of Cork 


in the bottle (Fig. 3). Wet the cork 
slightly and the operation will be 
easier.—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 
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A Homemade Wet Battery 


Procure a large water bottle and 
have a glass cutter cut the top off so 
that the lower portion will form a jar 
about 814 in. 
high. Next ob- 
tain two pieces 
of carbon, about 
8 in, long, 4 in. 
wide and 4 in. 
thick. Melt up 
some old scrap 
zinc and mold a 
piece having 
the same di- 
mensions as the 
pieces of car- 
bon, The mold 
for casting the 
zinc may be 
made by nail- 
ing some 14-in. strips of wood on a 
piece of dry board, forming a shallow 
box, 4 in. wide and 8 in. long. Re- 
move all the impurities from the sur- 
face of the zinc when it is melted, 
with a metal spoon or piece of tin. 
Before filling the mold with the metal, 
place a piece of No. 14 gauge bare 
copper wire through a small hole in 
one of the end pieces forming the 
mold, and allow it to project several 
inches inside, and make sure the mold 
is perfectly level. The zinc will run 
around the end of the wire, which is to 
afford a means of connecting the zinc 
plate to one of the binding posts form- 
ing the terminals of the cell. 

Cut from some hard wood four 
pieces a little longer than the outside 
diameter of the glass jar, two of them 
4 by 1% in., and two, % by % in. Drill 
a 14-in. hole in each end of all four 
pieces, the holes being perpendicular 
to the 14-in. dimension in each case, 
and about % in. from the end. Boil 
all the pieces for several minutes in 
paraffin and stand them up on end 
to drain. Procure two %-in. brass 
bolts, 344 in. long, which are to be 
used in clamping the elements of the 
cell together. The two smaller pieces 
of wood should be placed on each side 
of one end of the zinc, then the carbon 








pieces and the larger pieces of wood 
outside the carbon pieces. The carbon 
plates should be connected together 
and then connected to a binding post 
which forms the positive terminal of 
the cell. If unable to obtain pieces of 
carbon of the required dimensions, a 
number of ordinary electric-light car- 
bons may be used. Get about ten 
14-in, carbons, without the copper coat- 
ing, if possible; if not, file all the cop- 
per off. Cut these carbons off, forming 
8-in. lengths. File the top ends of the 
carbons flat and so that they all be- 
come equal in thickness, and clamp 
them in place by means of the brass 
bolts. If rods are used, they should all 
be connected together by means of a 
piece of copper wire and then to a 
binding post. 

The plates may now be hung in the 
jar, the wooden pieces resting on the 
top of the jar and acting as a support. 
The solution for this cell is made by 
dissolving 4% lb. of potassium bichro- 
mate in 14 gal. of water, and then 
adding very slowly 1% lb. of strong 
sulphuric acid. More or less solution 
may be made by using the proper pro- 
portion of each ingredient. 

This cell will have a voltage of two 
volts, a rather low internal resistance, 
and will be capable of delivering a 
large current. If it should begin to 
show signs of exhaustion, a little more 
acid may be added. 

A chemical action goes on in this 
cell regardless of whether it supplies 
current to an external circuit or not, 
and for this reason the elements should 
be removed from the solution and 
hung directly over the jar when the 
cell is not in use. A simple device for 
this purpose may be constructed as 
shown. A cord may be passed through 
the opening in the crossbar at the top 
and its lower end attached to the ele- 
ments. When the elements are drawn 
out of the solution, the upper end of 
the cord may be fastened in some man- 
ner. This frame can, of course, be 
made longer, so it will accommodate 
a number of cells, 
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The Construction of a Simple Wireless Telephone Set 


By A. E. ANDREWS 


In Two Parts—Part II 


If two coils of wire be placed parallel 
to each other as shown in Fig. 6, and a 
current be passed through the winding 
of one of them, say A, a part of the 
magnetic lines of force created by this 
current will pass through the other coil 
B. These lines of magnetic force must 
cut across the turns of wire of the 
coil in which there is no current as the 
magnetic field is being created, and as 
a result there will be an electrical pres- 
sure produced in the winding of the 
coil carrying no current. When the cur- 
rent in coil A is discontinued, the mag- 
netic field created by this current is 
destroyed or it contracts to zero, and 
the magnetic lines again cut the vari- 
ous turns composing the winding of 
coil B. The direction in which the 
magnetic lines of force and the wind- 
ing of coil B move with respect to 
each other is just the reverse, when the 
current in the winding of coil A is in- 
creasing, to what it is when the cur- 
rent in the winding of the coil A is de- 
creasing. Any change in the value of 
the current in the winding of coil A 
will result in a change in the number 
of magnetic lines of force linked with 
the winding of the coil B, and as a re- 
sult of this change in the number of 
lines linked with the winding of coil 
B there will be an induced electrical 
pressure set up in coil B. The direction 
of this induced electrical pressure will 
depend upon whether the current in 
the winding of coil A is increasing or 
decreasing in value. When the current 
in the winding of coil A is increasing 
in value, the electrical pressure induced 
in the winding of coil B will be in such 
a direction that the current produced 
by this induced electrical pressure will 
pass around the winding of coil B in 
the opposite direction to that in which 
the current passes around the winding 
of coil A. Or the current produced by 
the induced electrical pressure tends to 
produce a magnetic field opposite in 


direction to the one created by the cur- 
rent in the winding of coil A. When 
the current in the winding of A is de- 
creasing in value, the induced pressure 
in the winding of the coil B is just the 
reverse of what it was in the previous 
case and the current produced by this 
Teel heaton 
iP Om Silsre 
Dea sus es 
around the 
winding of 
the coil B in 
the same di- 
FeCctiOn yas s 
ti ieercurient 
je Se es 
around the 
winding o f 
coil A. The 
current pro- 
duced by the 
induced electrical pressure aids the cur- 
rent in the winding of coil A in produc- 
ing a magnetic field. In general the 
current resulting from the induced 
pressure always passes around the cir- 
cuit in such a direction as to produce 
a magnetic effect which will oppose a 
change in the value of the magnetic 
field causing the induced electrical 
pressure. 

There will be an induced pressure 
in the winding of coil B, due to a 
change in the value of the current in 
the winding of coil A, as long as the 
coil B remains in the magnetic field of 
the coil A and its plane is not par- 
allel to magnetic lines; or, in other 
words, coil B must always: be in such 
a position that some of the magnetic 
lines created by the current in coil A 
will pass through the winding of coil 
B. 

If a telephone transmitter and a bat- 
tery be connected in series with the 
winding of coil A, a fluctuating or vary- 
ing current can be made to pass 
through the winding by causing the dia- 





Fig. 6 


phragm of the transmitter to vibrate 
by speaking into the mouthpiece of the 
transmitter. This varying current will 
set up a varying magnetic field and 
there will be an induced electrical pres- 
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Fig. 7—Sending and Receiving Equipment 


sure set up in coil B, if it be properly 
placeds with respect: towcoil AS re; 
ceiver connected in series with the 
winding of coil B will be subjected to 
the action of a varying current due to 
the induced electrical pressure in the 
winding of coil B and as a result, the 
diaphragm of the receiver will vibrate 
in unison with that of the transmitter, 
and speech can thus be transmitted. 
The connection just described should 
be somewhat modified and a little more 
equipment used in order to give the 
best results. 

Figure 7 shows the complete send- 
ing and receiving equipment, a com- 
plete outfit of this kind being re- 
quired for each station. The trans- 
mitter T and the receiver R may be 
an ordinary local battery transmitter 
and receiver, although a high-resist- 
ance receiver will give better results. 
The induction coil with the windings, 
marked P and S, may be any commer- 
cial type of induction coil as used in a 
magneto telephone instrument, but a 
coil with a high-wound secondary will 
give better results.. The push button 
K is to be used in closing the trans- 
mitter circuit when the set is being 
used for transmitting, the key being de- 
pressed, and for shorting out the high 
resistance secondary winding when the 
3et is used in receiving, the. key being 
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in the normal position. Ten dry cells 
should be connected in series and used 
to supply current to the transmitter 
circuit, as shown by B in the figure. 
The receiver R, secondary crinebine of 
the induction coil S, and the winding 
of coil A used in transmitting and re- 
ceiving the magnetic effects, are all 
connected in series. The winding of 
the coil A consists of two parts, D and 
E, as shown in the figure, with two of 
their ends connected together by means 
of a condenser, C, having a capacity 
of about 2 micro-farads. Each of these 
parts should consist of about 200 turns 
of No. 22 gauge silk-covered copper 
wire, wound onan ordinary bicycle rim. 
The inside end of one winding should 
be connected to the outside of the other 
by means of the condenser, the two 
coils being wound in the same’ direc- 
tion. The condenser C can be pro- 
cured at a small cost from almost any 
telephone company. 


To wale two of the instruments are 
placed 25 or 30 ft. apart, and they may 
be placed in different rooms as walls 
and other ordinary obstructions that 
do not interfere with the production of 
the magnetic field about the trans- 
mitting coil, have no effect upon the 
operation. Pressing the button Kk vat 
the transmitting station, closes the 
transmitter circuit and removes the 
shunt from about the secondary wind- 
ing of the induction. Any vibration of 
the transmitter will cause a varying 
current to pass through the primary 
winding P, which in turn induces an 
electrical pressure in the secondary 
winding S, and this pressure causes a 
varying current to pass through the 
coil A. The varying current in the 
winding of the coil A produces a vary- 
ing magnetic field which acts upon the 
receiving coil, inducing an electrical 
pressure in it and producing a current 
through the receiver at the receiving 
station. 

A filing coherer, adapted to close a 
local relay circuit and ring an ordinary 
bell, may be used with the sets just de- 
scribed for signaling between stations. 
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An Electric Incubator 


Where electric current is available, 
it can be used to heat an incubator 
much better and cleanlier than the 
kerosene lamp. The materials are in- 
expensive and the cost should be no 
more than for the ordinary kind of 
Meatet: 

First of all the box part must be 
made of very dry wood, 4% in. thick. 
The material should be matched, as 
the cost of the operation depends up- 
OletNercOnsiriction ot the box Ihe 
proper size for an 80-egg incubator is 
2 tt. square and 7 ft. high. Ii a larger 
one is desired, the dimensions may be 
varied to suit, but it is not necessary 
to make it any higher for a larger one. 
If it is desired to have a window in the 
door, care must be taken to make it a 
good fit. The top, as shown in the 
sketch, is made without hinges so that 
it can be readily set on and removed. 
This makes it handy in case of repair- 
ing the heater and cleaning the box. 
The inside of the box, with the excep- 
tion of the bottom, should be covered 
with asbestos paper. 
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Fig. 1—Box Details 
After the box is finished, fit it with 
Beta ita by yp lirtt) 1094 in. A 
tray having these dimensions will slide 





easily in the box. This is an essential 
feature of the hatching. The frame of 


the tray D, Fig. 1, consists of wood, 
% by % in., with a bottom made of 
wire mesh. The mesh should be firmly 
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Fig. 2—Heater Details 


attached, so that it will not give away 
when full of eggs. Runners for the 
tray are placed 41% in. from the bottom 
of the.box. When the tray is put in 
place, it will not touch the back. -This 
small space is left for the chicks to 
fall into the nursery below. About 
4 in. below the ‘tray four holes are 
bored, AA, 1% in. in diameter, one on 
each side of the box. These holes ad- 
mit fresh air to the eggs. 

The electric heater is just large 
enough to allow a space about 1% in. 
on all edges. This makes it 23 im: 
square. A piece of 14-in. asbestos of 
the above size should be secured, on 
which to place the heating wire. The 
amount of wire depends on the size 
and kind. As it is not necessary to 
heat the wire very hot, iron or steel 
wire may be used. The length of wire 
may be determined by the following 
method: 

Wind the wire on a long stick, mak- 
ing sure that no one coil touches its 
neighbor. Connect one wire of the cur- 
rent supply at one end of the coil and 
run the other end of the current sup- 


ply along the coils, starting at the ex- 
treme opposite end and drawing toward 
the center until the iron wire gets too 
hot to hold with the bare hand. This 
will be the right length of wire to use. 
The length being known, a number of 
tacks are placed in the asbestos board 
to hold the wire, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Cover the wire with a sheet of asbestos 
and attach binding-posts, E and F, at 
each end. 

The asbestos inclosing the heating 
wires is covered with a thin piece of 
sheet iron, which is made to fit tightly 
over the bottom and sides. This will 
spread the heat evenly. Be careful to 
have the binding-posts insulated from 
the sheet metal. In the cross section 
of the heater, Fig. 2, A represents the 
Y4-in. asbestos board; B, the heater 
wire; C, the asbestos paper, and D the 
sheet-metal covering. 

The most important part of the in- 
cubator is the thermostat which regu- 
lates the current to maintain a steady 
heat. It is not advisable to make this 
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instrument, as a good one can be pur- 
chased for less than $1. Place the 
thermostat in the end of the box at 
B, Fig. 1. A small door, E, is made in 
the box for easy adjustment of the 
thumbscrews. 

Suspend the heater from the cover 
of the box with bolts 234 in. long, as 
shown in Fig. 1. A base receptacle, G, 
and a snap switch, H, are fastened on 
top of the cover and connected up to 
the thermostat B, the condenser C, the 
heater F, and lamp I, as shown. An- 
other snap switch, J, is used on the 
light only. The condenser C is to pre- 
vent sparking, thus saving the plati- 
num points on the screws. Do not use 
more than a 2-cp. lamp for lighting 
purposes, as a brighter light blinds the 
young chicks. 

The incubator should be run for a 
day or two so that the current may be 
well regulated before placing the eggs 
in the tray. The incubator is operated 
the same as with lamp heat.—Contrib- 
uted by M. Miller, Lansing, Mich. 





A Cover for Magazines 


As soon as Popular Mechanics, or 
any other magazine of similar size, ar- 
rives and before any member of the 
family looks through it, strip off the 
front cover and carefully remove the 
narrow strip on the back as shown in 
Fig. 1. Strengthen the back with a 





Removing the Cover, and Biuding with Heavy Paper 


piece of bookbinding tissue, A, Fig. 2, 
and then paste a piece of heavy manila 
paper,, By Over thescoversmandm pack: 
Over this paste a piece of dark blue 
cambric, Fig. 3, carefully turning the 
edges even with the book. The picture 
from the cover and the date added to 




















Cloth Cover and Paper Cover Attached 
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the left corner of the picture are neatly 
pasted on, Fig. 4, and the narrow strip 
is glued to the back. 

The book is put under a heavy 
weight for several hours. Thus a neat, 
strong cover, which looks well in a 
bookcase, is secured at very little ex- 
pense. The eager handling by every 
member of the family cannot soil or 
- deface the cover.—Contributed by 

Katharine D. Morse, Syracuse, N. Y. 





An Optical Illusion 


A very deceiving illusion can be con- 
trived with a bit of wire, a rubber band 
and a toothpick. An ordinary straight 
hairpin will serve instead of the wire. 
The hairpin or wire is bent as shown in 
the illustration, and the rubber band 
then placed on the inverted U-shaped 
part. A toothpick is inserted through 


A 


Fic | Fic.2 


A 
Toothpick in Rubber Band 


the rubber band and a few turns taken 
by slipping the toothpick back and 
forth so it will pass the wire. 

Hold the wire straight in front of the 
eyes, and, using the forefinger of the 
right hand, turn the end of the tooth- 
pick A, Fig. 1, down until it almost 
reaches the opposite point A, Fig. 2, 
and let the finger slip off. It will ap- 
pear as if the toothpick passed through 
the wire-—Contributed by H. H. Wind- 
Sori) ft 





Temperature Alarm 


The falling temperature.of a room 
during the night may result in a very 
bad cold for the occupant. This may 
be prevented by the use of an alarm 
to awaken the sleeper and warn him 
to close the window. An alarm can 
be made as follows: Take a glass 


tube about 4 in. long and 4 in. in di- 
ameter and close one end, used for the 
bottom, with sealing wax, in which 




















The Alarm and Wiring Diagram 


the bare end of a No. 20 gauge magnet 
wire is inserted. The tube is almost 
filled with mercury. On the mercury 
a float of wax. is placed in which 
a bare piece of the same magnet 
Wire is inserted and bent as shown 
in the sketch. The tube of mercury is 
fastened to a base with two clips of 
metal. At the upper end of this base 
the adjustable lever A is attached. 
The electric connections are made as 
shown in the sketch. 

Should the temperature fall during 
the night, the mercury will contract, 
the float descend and the circuit close, 
so that the bell will ring. The adjust- 
able lever allows setting the alarm 
for various differences of temperature. 
—Contributed by Klyce Fuzzelle, 
Rogers, Ark. 





Paper Smoother and Penwiper 


A convenient paper smoother and 
penwiper can be easily made as fol- 
lows: Procure a common celluloid 
harness ring, A, about 11% in, in diam- 
eter and fasten a 
penwiper, B, to 
it. The wiper is 
made of arts- 
Cuan omueat ner. 
doubled and 
filled with pieces 
of chamois, They are held in place 
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with a ribbon or cord tied as shown. 
The roughened paper caused by eras- 
ing can be easily smoothed with the 
ring.—Contributed by G. H. Holter, 
Jasper, Minn. 





Stereoscopic Pictures with an 
Ordinary Camera 


Make a small table as wide as the 
camera is long and 3 in. longer than 
the camera is wide. Sink a screw nut 
in the center of the under side to en- 





Table on Tripod for Camera 


gage the regular tripod screw. Fas- 
ten a double or two-way spirit level 
on the front left-hand corner. Nail 
strips on both ends and on the rear 
side, to form a shallow box with three 
sides. The illustration shows the con- 
struction quite plainly. This device 
was used by a correspondent of Cam- 
era Craft as follows: The table was 
fastened to the tripod and carefully 
leveled. The camera is placed at one 
side, bringing the back snugly into the 
corner on that side. Make the expo- 
sure, change the film, slide the camera 
over to the other side and make an- 
other exposure. The table being 3 in. 
longer than the camera is wide, the lens 
will be moved exactly 3 in. when the 
camera is moved over to the other 
side. Three inches is the separation of 
the lenses in stereoscopic cameras and 
the negatives made as above will be 
the same. 

As the negatives must be sized, it 
is necessary to use films. A camera 
using films 3% by 3% in. will make 





negatives that can be trimmed 14 in. 
on each side to make prints 3 by 344 
in. Each two negatives making a pair 
are fastened together, properly trans- 
posed, by folding a narrow strip of 
black paper like a long, V-shaped 
trough, pasting it, and putting one on 
the bottom of the two negatives, as 
they lie side by side, and one at the top, 
saddle fashion. This can be done still 
easier by using strips of passe-partout 
binding, or strips used for binding lan- 
tern slides. If so desired, the use of 
black paper can be carried farther by 
cutting the top strip of binding paper 
in such a way that it gives the round 
corners to the top of the prints. A 
narrow strip through the center and a 
binding of black paper along the two 
end edges make a mask unnecessary in 
printing. 





How to Make a Paper Drinking Cup 


Every person should understand the 
simple method of making a paper 
drinking cup. It may be necessary at 
times to make quick use of medicine 
and with no cup or spoon convenient, 
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Folds in the Paper 


the pyramid-shaped cup shown in the 
sketch is a useful emergency utensii. 

The paper cup is made as follows: 
Cut the paper into a square and crease 
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it on the dotted lines, AG, FB, and 
CDE, as shown in Fig. 1. Fold the 
naper in half through the line CDE to 


form a rectangle, Fig. 2. Fold points | 


Cand E inward until they meet inside 
the triangle to form the shape shown in 
Fig, 3. This makes four distinct cor- 
Hers, G, A and B.” Fold the paper 
over on the dotted line and bring the 
points A and B together as in Fig. 4. 
The extreme edges meet in the central 
line indicated. Reverse the paper and 
fold the points G and F in like manner. 
Turn the points AB and FG inward 
and fold on the dotted line, and you 
will have a perfect pyramid-shaped cup 
as shown in Fig. 5.—Contributed by 
Miss Margaret S. Humphreville, Mt. 
Pleasant, O, 





A Hand Corn Sheller 


A very handy device for shelling 
corn, and especially popcorn, can be 
made of a 1-in. board on which is fas- 
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Metal Lath on a Board 


tened a piece of metal lath. The edges 
of the metal lath are bound with a strip 
of wood nailed to the board.—Contrib- 
uted by Ulysses Flacy, Long Beach, 
California. 





A Shaft Coupling 


In connecting a small 1-hp. motor 
to a small air pump where both shafts 
were % in. in diameter, I quickly made 
a coupling that would save the wear on 
the machines, as follows. The coup- 
ling was made of a piece of %4-in. 
brass rod with a %-in. hole drilled 
through its center. One end of the 
hole was enlarged to 7-16 in. for about 
7 in.- The end of the coupling having 
the small hole was slipped on the pump 
shaft and fastened with two setscrews. 
The other end was drilled to take a 
pin loosely, the pin fitting tightly in a 
hole drilled in the motor shaft. The 


pin was bent at one end so as to keep 
it from falling out and the other end 
fitted with two nuts. The motor shaft 























Coupling on the Shafts 


being a little loose in the coupling, gave 
it a chance to work free without bind- 
ing.—Contributed by Leo J. Werner, 
New York City. 





Reading the Date of a Worn Coin 


The date and denomination of a coin 
worn smooth can be determined in the 
following manner: Take an ordinary 
coal shovel, or a piece of sheet metal, 
and place it in a hot fire. Allow it to 
become red hot, then remove, and place 
the coin on the hot surface of the 
metal. Any figures or letters can be 
readily seen when heated in this man- 
ner. This test seldom fails even when 
the inscriptions have been worn so 
smooth that they are invisible to the 
naked eye. 





Making a Knife an Easy Opener 


The large blade of my knife being so 
hard to open placed me in constant risk 
of breaking my thumbnail. To over- 
come this difficulty, I ground a notch 
in the handle as shown in the sketch. 
After smoothing it up with a round file 
and fine sandpaper, I had just as good 
a job as if the knife had been made 
that way, and it is very easy to open 
it, as it can be done with the thumb 
and forefinger. Anyone can improve 





Notch in the Handle 


his knife in this way, but be careful not 
to cut the notch back of the point of 
the small blade—Contributed by C. 
M. Mahood, Warren, Pa. 
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Construction of a Small Bell-Ringing Transformer 
By A. E. ANDREWS 


Part I—Fundamental Principles 


The transformer in its simplest form 
consists of two separate and electrically 
independent coils of wire, usually 


wound upon an iron core, 






SOURCE 
ie) 
ENERGY 





Fig.1—Two Coils on an Iron Ring 


Figure 1 shows two coils, P and S, 
placed upon an iron ring, R. One of 
these coils is connected to some source 
of energy, such as an alternating-cur- 
rent generator, or an alternating-cur- 
rent lighting circuit, receiving its 
energy therefrom. The other coil is 
connected to a load to which it delivers 
alternating current. The coil of the 
transformer that is connected to the 
source of energy is called the primary 
coil, and the one that is connected to 
the load, the secondary coil. 

The electrical pressure (voltage) at 
which current is supplied by the sec- 
ondary bears a definite relation to the 
electrical pressure at which current is 
supplied to the primary. This relation, 
as will be explained later, is practically 
the same as the relation between the 
number of turns in the secondary and 
primary coils. If there are a smaller 
number of turns in the secondary coil 
than there are in the primary, the sec- 
ondary voltage is less than the primary, 
and the transformer is called a step- 
down transformer. If, on the other 
hand, there are a larger number of sec- 
ondary turns than of primary, the sec- 
ondary voltage is greater than the 
primary voltage, and the transformer 
is called a step-up transformer. 

The transfer of electrical energy 
from the primary coil to the secondary 
coil of a transformer is based upon the 


fundamental principles of electro- 
magnetism and electromagnetic induc- 
tion, and it will be necessary to 
investigate these principles before we 
can understand the operation of the 
transformer. 

A magnet is a body, which, when 
freely suspended, assumes approxi- 
mately a north and south position. The 
end of the magnet that points north is 
called the north pole, while the end 
that points south is called the south 
pole. The region surrounding a mag- 
net is called a magnetic field. In this 
field the magnetism is supposed to flow 
along a large number of imaginary 
lines, called lines of force, and these 
lines are all supposed to emanate from 
the north pole of the magnet, pass 
through the medium surrounding the 
magnet and enter the south pole. The 
magnetic field surrounding a bar mag- 
net is shown in Fig. 2. The strength 
of any magnetic field depends upon 
the number of these lines of force per 
unit area (square centimeter), the area 
being taken perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the lines. 

In 1812, Oersted discovered that a 
compass needle, which is nothing but 
a permanent magnet freely suspended 
or supported, when placed near a con- 
ductor in which there was a direct 
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Fig. 2— Magnetic Field 


current, was acted upon by a force that 
tended to bring the needle into a posi- 
tion at right angles to the conductor. 
This simple experiment proved to 
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Oersted that there was a magnetic field 
produced by the current in the conduc- 
tor. He also found that there was a 
definite relation between the direction 
of the current in the conductor, and 
the direction in which the north pole 
of the compass needle pointed. If the 
compass needle is allowed to come to 
rest in the earth’s magnetic field, and 
a conductor is placed above it, the 
conductor being parallel to the needle, 
and a current then sent through the 
conductor, the needle will be deflected 
from its position of rest. Reversing 
the current in the conductor, reverses 
the direction in which the needle is 
deflected. If the needle be allowed to 
comes to rest while there is a current 
in the conductor, and this current is 
then increased, it will be found that 
the deflection of the needle will be in- 
creased, but not in direct proportion to 
thesinerease in) the, current.. Hence 
the strength of this magnetic field sur- 
rounding the conductor depends upon 
the value of the current in the conduc- 
tor, and the direction of the field de- 
pends upon the direction of the current. 

If a conductor be passed through a 
piece of cardboard, as shown in Fig. 
3, and a current sent through it in the 
direction indicated by the arrow A, a 
compass needle, moved about the con- 
ductor in the path indicated by the 
dotted line, will always assume such a 
position that the north pole points 
around the conductor in a clockwise 





Fig. 4—Magnetic Field Surrounding 
a Conductor 
direction as you look down on the card- 
board. If the current be reversed, the 
direction assumed by the compass 
needle will be reversed. Looking 


Fig. 5—Magnetic Field about a 
Coil 


along a conductor in the direction of 
the current, the magnetic field will 
consist of magnetic lines encircling the 
These lines will be con- 


conductor. 





Fig. 3—Magnetic Field around Conductor 


centric circles, as a general rule, ex- 
cept when they are distorted by the 
presence of other magnets or magnetic 
materials, and their direction will be 
clockwise. 

The strength of the magnetic field 
at any point near this conductor will 
depend upon the value of the current 
in the conductor, and the distance the 
point is from the conductor. The 
magnetic field surrounding a conductor 
is shown in Fig. 4. The plus sign in- 
dicates that the direction of the cur- 
rent is from you. The strength of a 
magnetic field due to a current in a 
conductor can be greatly increased by 
forming a coil of the conductor. Each 
turn of the coil then produces a certain 
number of lines, and the greater part 
of these lines pass through the center 
of the coil, as shown in Fig. 5. The 
field strength inside such a coil is de- 
pendent upon the number of turns in 





Fig. 6—A Coil about a Magnetic Circuit 
through Iron and Air 

the coil, and the value of the current 

in these turns. Increasing the number 

of turns in the coil increases the num- 

ber of magnetic lines passing through 


the center of the coil, as shown in Fig. 
6. Ifthe current be decreased in value, 
the field strength is decreased, and if 
the current be reversed in direction, 
the magnetic field is reversed in direc- 





Fig. 7— A Coil about a Magnetic Circuit through Iron 


tion. The number of magnetic lines 


passing through the solenoid depends: 


also upon the kind of material compos- 
ing the core of the solenoid, in addition 
to the number of turns and the value of 
the current in these turns. The num- 
ber of lines per unit area inside a sole- 
noid with an air core can be multiplied 
several times by introducing a soft-iron 
core. If this core be extended as 
shown in Fig. 7, the magnetic circuit 
(the path through which the magnetic 
lines pass) may be completed through 
it. The larger part of the total num- 
ber of lines will pass through the iron, 
as it is a much better conductor of 
magnetism than air. 

In 1831, Michael Faraday discovered 
that there was an electrical pressure 
induced in an electrical conductor 
when it was moved in a magnetic field 
so that it cut some of the lines forming 
the field. If this conductor be made 
to form part of a closed electrical cir- 
cuit, there will be a current produced 
in the circuit as a result of the in- 
duced electrical pressure. The value of 
this induced electrical pressure depends 
upon the number of magnetic lines of 
force that the conductor cuts in one 
second. If 100,000,000 lines are cut in 
one second, an electrical pressure of 
one volt is produced. The direction of 
the induced pressure depends upon the 
direction of the movement of the con- 
ductor and the direction of the lines 
of force in the magnetic field; revers- 
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ing either the direction of the magnetic 
field or the motion of the conductor, 
reverses the direction of the induced 
pressure. If both the direction of the 
magnetic field, and the direction of the 
motion of the conductor be reversed, 
there is no change in the direction of 
the induced pressure, for there is then 
no change in the relative directions of 
the two. The same results can be ob- 
tained by moving the magnetic field 
with respect to the conductor in stich 
a way that the lines of force of the 
field cut the conductor. 

If a permanent magnet be thrust 
into a coil of wire, there will be an 
electrical pressure set up in the coil 
so long as the turns of wire forming 
the coil are cutting the lines of force 
that are produced by the magnet. 
When the magnet is withdrawn, the 
induced electrical pressure will be re- 
versed in direction, since the direc- 
tion of cutting is reversed. A mag- 
netic field may be produced through a 
coil of wire by winding it on the mag- 
netic circuit shown in Fig. 8. Now 
any change of current in the coil P will 
cause a change in the number of mag- 
netic lines passing through S and 
hence there will be an induced electri- 
cal pressure set up in S so long as the 
number of lines passing through it is 
changing. The pressure induced in 








Fig.8—Two Coils about a Magnetic Circuit through Iron 


each of the turns comprising the coil 
S depends upon the change in the num- 
ber of magnetic lines through it. 
Let us now consider a condition of 
operation when there is no current in 


the secondary coil and the primary coil 
is connected to some source of electri- 
cal energy. When this is the case the 
current in the primary coil is not de- 
termined by Ohm’s law, which states 
that the current is equal to the elec- 
trical pressure divided by the resist- 
ance, but is considerably less in value, 
for the following reason. The mag- 
netic lines of force produced by the 
current in the primary induces an elec- 
trical pressure in the primary winding 
itself, the direction of which is always 
opposite to the impressed pressure, or 
the one producing the current. Asa 
result of this induced pressure be- 
ing set up in the primary, the effec- 
tive pressure acting in the circuit 
is decreased. At the same time there 
is an electrical pressure induced in the 
secondary winding in the same direc- 
tion as that induced in the primary. 
If the secondary circuit be connected 
to a load, there will be a current in the 
secondary winding, which will pass 
around the magnetic circuit in the op- 
posite direction to the primary current, 
and as a result will decrease the num- 
ber of lines passing through the pri- 
mary coil. This will in turn decrease 
the electrical pressure induced in the 
primary coil, and a larger current will 
exist in the primary winding than there 
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was before any current was taken from 
the secondary coil. The decrease in 
induced pressure is small, but it is al- 
ways ample to allow the required in- 
crease in primary current. There is, 
at the same time, a small decrease in 
the secondary pressure. 

When the transformer is operating 
on no load, with no current in the sec- 
ondary coil, the induced pressure in the 
primary coil is practically equal to the 
impressed pressure and hence a very 
small current will be taken from the 
source of energy. It is apparent now 
that if the primary and secondary coils 
have the same numbef of turns, the in- 
duced electrical pressure in each of 
these coils will be the same, assuming, 
of course, that all the magnetic lines 
that pass through the primary also 
pass through the secondary coil, and 
vice versa, or the secondary pressure is 
practically the same as the pressure 
impressed on the primary. If the 
number of turns in the secondary coil 
is greater or less than the number of 
turns in the primary, the magnetic 
lines will be cut a greater or less num- 
ber of times by the secondary coil, and 
hence the induced pressure will be 
greater or less, depending upon the re- 


‘lation of the number of turns in the 


two coils. 


Spirit Photographs 


Print some photographs in the usual 
way on printing-out paper, then fix 
them in a solution of 1 oz. hyposul- 
phite of soda and 8 oz. of water, and 
wash them thoroughly. While the 
prints are still wet, immerse them in a 
saturated.solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. Be very careful to wash the 
hands and trays after using the mer- 
cury solution, as it is poisonous. When 
the print is placed in the mercury so- 
lution, the picture vanishes completely. 
Leave the prints in this bath just long 
enough for the image to disappear, 
and then wash and dry them thor- 
oughly. Soak some clean _ blotting 
paper in the hyposulphite-of-soda solu- 


tion and allow it to dry. You are now 
ready to perform the magic-photograph 
trick. 

To cause the spirit photograph to 
appear, cut a piece of blotting paper 
the same size as the prepared print and 
moisten it, then hold the apparently 
blank piece of paper in contact with it. 
The picture will come out clear and 
plain, and if thoroughly washed out 
it will remain permanently. 





@Saturate a small piece of cotton bats 
ting in glue and wrap it around a nail, 
then place it in a hole previously made 
in a plaster wall. When the glue dries, 
the nail will remain permanently. 
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Construction of a Small Bell-Ringing Transformer 


By A. E. ANDREWS 


PART II— Construction 


Transformers may be divided into 
two main groups, the classification be- 
ing made according to the relation 
between the magnetic circuit of the 
transformer and the primary and sec- 
ondary windings. When the two 
windings surround the magnetic cir- 
cuit of a transformer, as indicated in 
Fig. 9, the transformer is said to be of 


eliminated, but it may be reduced to a 
very low value by using a soft grade of 
iron, or one having what is called a 
low hysteretic constant. Second, the 
eddy-current loss which is due to the 
circulation of currents through the 
mass of metal. These currents are 
due to unequal electromotive forces set 
up in the different parts of the piece 
of metal when there is 
2, euCllange mr itigeetenge 








Fig.9—Core-Type Transformer 


core type. If the magnetic circuit 
surrounds the windings, as indicated 
in Fig, 10, the transformer is said to 
be of the shell type. The following in- 
structions are for a shell-type trans- 
former. 

Any mass of magnetic material, 
such as a piece of soft iron, when 
placed in a magnetic field that is pro- 
duced by an alternating current, will 
be rapidly magnetized and demag- 
netized, the rapidity of the change de- 
pending upon the frequency of the 
current producing the field. When a 
piece of iron is magnetized and de- 
magnetized, as just stated, there will 
be a certain amount of heat generated 
in it and this heat represents energy 
that must come from the electrical cir- 
cuit producing the magnetic field in 
which the iron is placed. 

The heat that is generated in the 
iron is due to two oauses: First, the 
hysteresis loss which is due to a prop- 
erty of the iron that causes the mag- 
netism in the iron to lag behind the 
magnetizing influence, or the changes 
that are constantly taking place in the 
field strength due to the alternating 
current, This loss cannot be entirely 


ee i| strength of the field in 
Sees i| which the metal is 
Se placed. This loss can- 
Dai ‘| not be entirely elimi- 
nated) but Vite canmpe 


greatly reduced by 


ig. 10— 11-T T fi : 
Fig. 10 — She ype Transformer breaking the mass of 


metal up into parts and insulating these 
parts from each other, which results . 
in the paths in which the eddy currents 
originally circulated being destroyed to 
a certain extent. 

The breaking up of the metal is 
usually made in such a way that the 
joints between the various parts are 
parallel to the direction of the mag- 
netic field. When the joints are made 
in this way, they offer less opposition 
to the magnetizing force. This is one 
of the principal reasons why induction- 
coil cores are made up of a bundle of 
wires instead of a solid piece. These 
wires are annealed or softened to re- 
duce the hysteresis loss that would 
occur. The combined hysteresis and 
eddy-current losses, which are spoken 
of as the iron losses, will of course be 
very small in the transformer you are 
going to construct, but the above dis- 
cussion is given to show why the mag- 
netic circuits of transformers are built 
up from sheets of soft iron, called lam- 
inations. The core is said to be 
laminated. 

The dimensions of the complete mag- 
netic circuit, of the transformer you 
are going to construct, are given in 
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Fig. 11. The primary and secondary 
windings are both to be placed about 
the center portion C, and it is apparent 
that the winding of these coils would 
be very tedious if the wire had to be 
passed back and forth through the 
openings A and B. This procedure in 
winding can be prevented by first 
forming the part of the magnetic cir- 
cuit upon which the windings are 
placed; then wind on the coils and, 
after they are completed, finish build- 
ing up the magnetic circuit with pieces 
cut to the proper size and shape. 
Procure a small quantity of soft, 
thin sheet iron and cut out a sufficient 
number of rectangular pieces, 3 in. by 
41 in., to make a pile 34 in. in height 
when firmly pressed together. Now 
cut a rectangular notch in each of these 
pieces, 2 in. wide and 35% in. long. The 
sides of this notch can be cut with a 
Daiteotstinner Seshnears, and the end 
can be cut with a sharp cold-chisel. 
Be careful not to bend either piece 
any more than you can help. The out- 
side piece, or the one in which the 
notch is cut, should have dimensions 
corresponding to those given in Fig. 
12. When all of these pieces have been 
cut, as indicated above, the rectangular 
pieces, 2 in. by 35% in., that were cut 
out to form the notch in the larger 
pieces, should have two of their corners 
cut away, so as to form pieces whose 
dimensions correspond to those given 
iiiowi3, hese last pieces are to 
form the core and part of the end of 
the transformer. Now make sure that 





Fig. 11 — Complete Magnetic 
Circuit 


all the edges of the pieces are perfectly 
smooth and that they are all of the 
same size; then give each one a coat of 
very thin shellac. 


~ re 
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Fig. 12 — Outer Portion of the Mag- 
netic Circuit 


Now cut from a piece of insulating 
fiber, that is about ~ in. thick, two 
pieces whose dimensions correspond to 
those given in Fig. 14. When these 
pieces are completed, the core of the 
transformer can be assembled as fol- 
lows: Place the T-shaped pieces, whose 
dimensions correspond to those given 
in Fig, 13, through the openings in the 
pieces of insulation, alternate pieces 
being put through the openings from 
opposite sides. The distance from out- 
side to outside of the pieces of insula- 
tion should be exactly the same as the 
length of the vertical portion of the T- 
shaped pieces forming the core, or 3 in. 

Cut from some soft wood four pieces 
having cross sections whose dimen- 
sions correspond to those given in Fig. 
15, and of such a length that they will 
just slip down between the two pieces 
of insulation. These pieces should now 
be placed on the four sides of the iron 
core and covered with several layers of 
heavy insulating cloth. Each layer of 
the cloth should be shellacked as it is 
put on, which will increase the insula- 
tion and at the same time help in hold- 
ing the wooden pieces in place. You 
are now ready to start winding the 
transformer. 

The secondary, which is the low- 
voltage side in this case, as you are 
using the transformer to reduce or step 
down the voltage, will have the smaller 
number of turns, and larger wire 


should be used in winding it than in 
the primary, as it will carry a larger 
current. 


On account of the secondary 








Fig. 13 — Inner Portion of the 
Magnetic Circuit 


being of larger wire, it will be placed on 
the core first. For this winding you 
will need a small quantity of No. 26 B. 
& S. gauge, single cotton-covered wire. 


Drill a small hole through one of the 
insulating washers, down close to the 
cloth covering the core, being careful 
at the same time to keep the hole as far 


3 





Fig. 15— Wood Filler 


Fig. 14—Insulating Washer 


from the metal part of the core as pos- 
sible. Pass the end of a short piece of 
No. 18 or 20 B. & S. gauge, double 
cotton-covered wire through this open- 
ing and solder it to the end of the No. 
26 wire. Insulate the joint with a piece 
of paraffin paper or cloth, and bind the 
piece of heavy wire to the core of the 
transformer with a piece of linen 
thread. 

Now wind the No. 26 wire on the 
core as evenly as possible, to within 
about 14 in. of the end of the spool. 
Place over the first layer two layers of 
paraffin paper and wind on a second 
layer of wire. Three layers should 
give you the required number of turns 
in the secondary winding and a resist- 
ance of approximately 3144 ohms. The 
end of the secondary winding should 
be terminated in the same way as the 
winding was started. Outside of the 
completed secondary winding place at 
least six layers of paraffin paper, or 
several layers of insulating cloth. The 
paraffin paper used should be approxi- 
mately five mills in thickness. You 
can make your own paraffin paper by 
taking a good quality of writing paper 
about two mills thick and dipping it 
into some hot paraffin, then hanging it 
up by one edge to drain. 

The primary winding is to be made 
from No. 34 B. & S. gauge, single silk- 
covered copper wire. The inside end 
of this winding should be started in 
the same way as the secondary, but at 
the end opposite to the one where the 
secondary terminated. Wind about 
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240 turns on each layer and place one 
layer of paraffin paper between each 
layer of wire. The primary winding 
should have at least 12 layers, and the 
outside end should be terminated as 
the inside end. Outside of the com- 
pleted windings, place several layers of 


‘insulating cloth to serve as an insula- 


tion, and at the same time provide a 
mechanical protection for the windings. 

The outside part of the magnetic 
circuit can now be put in place. When 
the U-shaped pieces are all in place, 
the magnetic circuit will have the form 
and dimensions shown in Fig. 11. A 
clamp should now be made for each 
end of the transformer, tc hold the 
pieces forming the magnetic circuit to- 
gether, and at the same time give an 
easy means, of mounting the trans- 
former. Cut from a piece of sheet 
iron, about 3% in. in thickness, two 
pieces whose dimensions correspond to 
those given in Fig, 16, and two pieces 
whose dimensions correspond to those 
given in His, 17. Drill therholtesain 
these pieces as indicated, and bend the 
larger ones into the form shown in Fig, 
18. These pieces can now be clamped 
across the ends of the transformer with 
small bolts, as shown in Fig. 19. 

A box should now be made from 
sheet iron to hold the transformer. 
The box should be of such dimensions 
that it will be at least 14 in. from the 
transformer at all points. This box 
should be provided with a cover that 
can be easily removed. 

Now mount the transformer in the 
box by means of small bolts, that pass 
through the holes in the supports and 
holes in the bottom of the box. Two 
binding-posts can now be mounted on 
one end of the box, and insulated: from 
it, to serve as terminals for the sec- 
ondary winding. Two pieces of 
stranded No. 14 B. & S. gauge, rubber- 
covered copper wire should now be 
soldered to the terminals of the 
primary circuit and passed out through 
insulating bushings mounted in holes 
cut in the end of the box opposite to 
the one upon which the binding-posts 
were mounted. These heavy wires 
should be firmly fastened to the iron 


part of the transformer inside the box, 
so that any outside strain placed upon 
them will not, in time, break them loose 
Be sure to 


from the smaller wires. 
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wiring for lights, and connected to the 
heavy wires, or primary circuit. The 
binding-posts, or secondary winding 
should be connected to the bell circuit ‘ 








Fig. 16— Upper Clamping 
Pieces 


Fig. 17—Lower Clampi 


insulate all joints and wires well inside 
the box. 

A circuit can now be run from a 110- 
volt lighting or power circuit, observ- 
ing the same rules as though you were 


Mirror Hinged to Window Casing 


A shaving mirror is usually placed 
on a window sash to avoid shadows as 
much as possible. This is very incon- 

venient and 
many times the 
mirror is broken 


Dyan stall) ey 
good way to 
avoid shadows 
and have the 


mirror handy is 
to) hinge” it~ to 
the window cas- 
ing. This can be 
done with screw- 
‘eyes, A, and screwhooks, B. The 
screweyes are turned into the frame of 
the mirror and the screwhooks into the 
window casing. Two screwhooks can 
also be turned into the casing on the 
opposite side of the window, if desired, 
so that the mirror can be used on either 
side.—Contributed by James D. Mc- 
Kenna, New Britain, Conn. 








A Cleaning Bath for Silverware 


A good way to clean silverware of 
all coloring by eggs or other substances 
is to place the silver articles in a kettle 
of boiling water containing a few 
pieces of zinc. An electrolytic action 
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ng Pieces 
and Mounting Supports 


Fig. 18—Shape 
of Support 


Fig. 19—Method of Clamping 
Transformer Together 


and the transformer is complete and 
ready to operate. You may have to 
change the adjustment of the bells, 
but after a little adjustment they will 
operate quite satisfactorily. 


is produced by the zinc, water and sil- 
ver which decomposes the sulphides 
on the silver and leaves it well cleaned. 
No silver is taken away by this method. 
—Contributed by Loren Ward, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





To Prevent Poultry Water from 
Freezing 


The method shown in the sketch is 
used by me in cold weather to keep the 
drinking water for the poultry from 
freezing. The device consists of a part 
of a barrel inverted and set over the 
fountain, and a tubular lantern. A 
small opening is cut in one side of the 








Lantern and Fountain in Half Barrel 


barrel through which the fowl can 
reach the water.—Contributed by P. 
C. Fish, Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Make a Letter Scale 


A reliable letter scale that can be eas- 
ily made is shown in the sketch. It 
consists of a wide-neck bottle filled 
with water into 
which the weighing 
device is inserted. 
This latter part is 
made of a light piece 
of wood weighted on 
the lower end, to 
keep it in a stable, 
upright position, and 
a piece of cardboard 
is tacked to the 
other. The wood is 
placed in the water, 
and known weights 
are used on the card- 
board while calibrating, 

The first line is marked at the water 
level when there is no weight on the 
cardboard, and then a known weight 
placed on the top and another mark 
made at the water level, and so on, un- 
til a sufficient number of %4-oz. and 
ounce-divisions have been marked. 
The wood should be well coated with 
shellac varnish before it is placed in 
the water.—Contributed by Francis 
Chetlain, Chicago, 
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Summer Dish Washing 


A iabor-saving method in dish wash- 
ing for a summer day is as follows: 
Construct a substantial wood frame 
and cover it with galvanized wire 
mesh, Attach legs and put it in a con- 
venient place on the back porch. Wash 
the dishes on one end, and wipe the 
silverware dry, At theouter end 
spread a towel over the wire and place 
the dishes turned down upon it to dry, 
and cover them with another towel— 
Contributed by L. Alberta Norrell, 
Tifton, Ga, 


Nozzle Angle for Lawn Sprinkling 


Where there is no prop or water 
sprinkler at hand for tilting the nozzle 
Of@ay hoses start 
to tie a knot in 
the hos é, as 
shown inet he 
sketch, but do 
not draw it up 
tightly. “si phive 
hose nozzle can 
be tilted to any angle in this manner. 
—Contributed by S. J. Eddy, Portland, 
Oregon. 








Simple Methods of Connecting Call Bells 


The following diagrams will indi- 
cate a few of the various methods that 
may be employed in connecting up 
electric bells for different purposes, A, 
B and C representing the push buttons; 
D, the bells; E, the batteries, and G, 
the ground. The simplest possible 


connection is shown in Fig. 1, the bell 


in which the bell, battery, and push 
button are placed, so long as there is a 
complete circuit when the push but- 
ton is pressed. One of the wires in 
this circuit may be done away with by 
completing the circuit through the 
ground, as shown in Fig, 2. Connect- 
ing a bell as shown in this diagram 





Wiring Diagrams for a Single Bell 


D, battery E, and push button A, are often results in quite a saving of wire. 


all connected in series. 


The operation 
of the bell is independent of the order 


The proper connections for operat- 
ing one bell from either of two push 
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buttons, A or B, is shown in Fig, 3. 
Two bells, D, operated from a single 
push button, C, are connected as shown 


In the circuits shown in Figs. ¥ and 8, 
only one battery is needed. 
The connections of a two-wire me- 
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Wiring Diagram for Two or More Bells 


in Fig. 4. The two bells, D, are shown 
connected in parallel, which requires 
more wire than if they were connected 
in series. If they be connected in ser- 
ies, one or the other should have its 
make-and-break contact closed. The 
bell whose circuit remains unchanged 
will intercept the current for the other 
bell in series with it. The operating 
of the bells is more satisfactory, how- 
ever, when they are in parallel, and 
each taking current from the battery 
independent of the other. 

The diagram, Fig. 5, shows the 
proper connections for operating two 
bells from two independent push but- 
tons, each push button operating a par- 
ticular bell. Any number of bells 
operated from any number of push 
buttons, all of the bells being rung 
from any one of the push buttons, are 
connected as shown in Fig. 6. Such 
a circuit can be used as a fire alarm or 
time call in a factory, the operation of 
the circuit being controlled from any 
one of a number of different points. 

The proper connections for what is 
called a return-call circuit is shown in 
Fig. 7. The circuit is so arranged that 
the bell at one end is controlled by 
the push button at the other end. Such 


tallic return-call circuit are shown in 
Fig. 9. A special push button must be 
used in this circuit, and in this case 
two batteries are used instead of one, 
as in Figs. 7 and 8, This circuit may 
be changed to a ground return-call 
circuit by using the earth as a con- 
ductor instead of either wire. There 
are, of course, numerous other meth- 
ods that may be used in connecting 
call bells, but the connections shown 
in the diagrams are perhaps the most 
common. 





Refrigerator for Dry and Warm 
Climates 


Set a bowl containing butter, cream 
or fruit in a saucer and cover the bowl 
with a moistened napkin, allowing the 
edges to hang in a larger saucer filled 
with water, and place the whole in 
the air out of the sun’s rays. The arti- 
cle to be kept cool may also be placed 
in a pan with an earthenware crock 
turned over it and covered with a 
small towel or cloth, the edges of 
which extend into another outer pan 
partly filled with water. 

The method can be applied on a 
larger scale by using a shallow gal- 





Wiring Diagrams for Return-Call Bells 


vanized pan which will contain many 


a circuit can be used in transmitting 
signals in either direction. A ground 
return-call circuit is shown in Fig. 8. 


articles and more water. This man- 
ner of cooling is especially adapted to 


camping parties and will prevent 
sloppy butter, sour milk and spoiling 
fruit. The articles are also kept free 
from ants and flies—Contributed by 
C. B. Hosford, Swansea, Ariz. 





Pencil-Sharpening Guide 


The sketch shows how a guide for 
making a true point on a lead pencil 
may be made of a block of wood. The 
hole, which should be 
large enough to allow 
the pencil to be turned 
easily, is bored at the 
proper angle to form 
the desired point on 
the pencil. The long 
side, (or) the “block 
serves as a guide for 
the knife blade, while 
the projection at the 
bottom acts as a 
stop. The guide 
insures an even 
point and is eas- 
ily manipulated. It is held in the palm 
of the left hand and the pencil is turned 
with the thumb and forefinger, while 
the knife is held against the face of the 
block, cutting edge downward, and 
worked up and.down with the right 
hand. 
















Homemade Hinges 


When making a chicken house re- 
cently I had forgotten to procure 
hinges. When searching the “junk” 
bose Siound 
some little metal 
brackets such as 
used for holding 
spring roller 
shades. Attach- 
ie. i hvesiewas 
shown, I made 
a good substi- 
tute hinge. <A 
Draci toh wthe 
brackets having 
no slots were 
selected. A 214- 
in. wire nail with a washer was placed 
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in the hole and driven into the top of 
the door, 1 in, from its back edge. The 
other bracket was placed on the bot- 
tom of the door in a similar manner. 
The door was placed in an open posi- 
tion and the prongs of the brackets 
were nailed to the door post. The bot- 
tom bracket may also be nailed to the 
floor and the top one to the lintel 
Contributed by Robert Smith, E. 
Burnaby, B. C. 





Skimmer for Bottled Milk 


The cream that rises on the milk in 
an ordinary milk bottle cannot be re- 
moved easily. Where a small family. 
desires to use the 
cream for coffee, the 
skimmer shown in 
the sketch is very 
handy. 

‘The cone is made 
of metal—tin, brass 
or copper—w hich 
can be nickelplated, 
the seam _ being 
soldered. The cone 
is 2 in, deep with a 
diameter at the top 
of 1% in. A handle 
can be made of a 
discarded sugar or teaspoon, which is 
soldered to the cone. Insert the cone 
in the bottle far enough for the cream 
to flow into it and then withdraw. 
Cream will gather about 3 in. deep on 
rich milk. The milk can be used for 
cooking. A piece of wire can be used 
for a handle instead of the spoon— 
Contributed by Victor Labadie, Dallas, 
Wexas: 








How to Preserve Putty 


Having some putty left over after a 
job of glazing and wishing to keep it 
without its becoming dried up, I tried 
wrapping it in paraffin paper such as 
used to wrap butter. I found this 
method to be a decided success, the 
oil being prevented from drying out. 
—Contributed by Levi R. Markwood, 
Fairview, Pa. 
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How to Build a Simple Electric Motor 


By A. G. McCLURE 


An exceedingly simple and inexpen- 
sive motor that may be used in operat- 
ing small toys can be constructed as 
follows: First procure a good per- 
manent magnet, about 5 in. long and 
about 114 in. between the inside edges 
at the open end. This magnet should 
be at least \% in. thick, and if it can- 
not be had in one piece, two or more 
may be placed side by side, like poles 
being placed together. The writer 
was unable to procure ready-made 
magnets, so one was formed and mag- 
netized. Obtain a piece of tungsten 
or some other good-grade steel, 1% in. 
by % in., and about 11 in. long. Bend 
this piece into the form of a U, with 
the inner edges 134 in. apart. Square 
off both ends and drill two small holes 
in the outside surface of each end, at 
AA, about % in. from the end. Tap 
these holes for small machine screws. 
Drill the hole B with a small drill, 
about 7; in., in the center of the lower 
portion of the U and ream it out. The 
piece should now be clamped with a 
good pair of blacksmith’s tongs,—a 
block of iron being placed between the 
ends to keep the pressure of the tongs 
irom drawing them together—heated 
to a cherry red and then plunged into 
a bath of oil. It can then be mag- 
netized by placing it in contact with a 
permanent magnet. 

Next obtain a piece of 1%-in. brass, 
about 14 in. wide and 51% in. long. 
Drill two holes in each end of the 
piece to match those drilled in the 
ends of the magnet, also one in the 
center, and tap it for a 44-in. machine 
screw. Now bend this piece into the 


form shown. Provide a machine 
screw, S, for the hole C and drill a small 
tapered hole in the end of the screw. 
Obtain a small quantity of soft sheet 
iron and cut a sufficient number of 
pieces similar to that shown at D to 
make a pile % in. high. Cut two 





Detail of Armature Laminations, and Completed Parts 
Assembled, but without Armature Windings 


pieces of the same size from some 
thin sheet brass. Now place all of 
these pieces in a pile, the brass pieces 
being on the outside, and clamp them 
securely, then drill the two small holes, 
E and F. Place two small copper riv- 
ets in these holes and rivet the heads 
down before removing the clamp. 
Drill a W%-in. hole, G, through this 
piece, the armature, for the shaft to 
pass through. Procure a piece of %- 
in, steel rod, about 6 in. long, Sharpen 
one end so that it will enter the hole 
B, then cut the other end off and 
sharpen it so that it will enter the 
opening made in the end of the screw S. 
The armature may now be soldered to 
this shaft, its left-hand surface being 
flush with the ends of the magnet. 

A small commutator, H, should now 
be made as follows: Obtain a piece of 
thin brass tubing about 5 in. in diam- 


eter. Turn down a piece of hard rub- 
ber so that the tube will fit tightly on 
it. Drill a hole in this piece of rub- 
ber of such a size that it will have to 
be forced on the steel shaft. Saw two 
longitudinal slots in the brass tube 
diametrically opposite each other and 
then bind these two pieces in place on 
the piece of rubber with some heavy 
linen thread wrapped around each end. 
The armature is now ready to wind. 
Get a small quantity of No. 22 gauge 
cotton-covered wire, solder one end to 
one of the segments of the commuta- 
tor, then wind one end of the armature 
full and cross over and wind the other 
end full, soldering the end of the wire 
to the second commutator segment. 
Make sure to wind both ends of the 
armature in the same direction so the 
current in both parts of the winding 
produces magnetizing effects in the 
same direction. Insulate the winding 
from the core and the different layers 
from each other with a good quality 
of thin writing paper. 

Two small brushes should now be 
made from some thin spring brass and 
mounted on the brass piece as shown. 
These brushes should be insulated 
from the piece of brass and two small 
binding posts should be provided for 
making connections to them. The po- 
sition of the commutator and brushes 
should be such that the brushes move 
from one segment to the other when 
the ends of the armature are directly 
in line with the ends of the permanent 
magnet, 

A small pulley should be mounted 
upon the shaft to be used in transmit- 
ting the power. The whole device 
may be mounted in a horizontal posi- 
tion on a wooden base as shown, and 
the motor is complete. 





How to Make a Humidity Indicator 


A simple weather indicator that 
may be used in determining the con- 
dition of the atmosphcre may be made 
as follows: Dress a small figure, in 
the form of a doll, with a piece of 
cloth, previously dipped in the fol- 
lowing solution: Chloride of cobalt, 
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30 parts by weight; sodium chloride, 
15 parts; gum arabic, 7% parts; cal- 
cium chloride, 414 parts, and water, 
400 parts. This cloth will, change 
color as the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere changes, the change 
being due to the cobalt salt, which, in 
dry air, is lavender blue. As the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere increases, the 
color changes first to bluish red, then 
light red and finally pink, according 
to the amount of moisture. With a 
decrease in moisture, the colors change 
in the reverse order to that given 
above, and the blue color returns when 
the air becomes dry. 





hes O ve Lrick 


Lay out the form of the capital let- 
ter Q with coins on a table and ask 
someone in the audience to select a 
number and then 
ask that person 
to count up @ 
from one until 
the number is 
reached, begin- 
ning at A and @ Q@ 
stopping on the @ @ 
circle, for  in- @ 
stance at B, then @ 
counting back 
again beginning @ 
with one, but, Am 
instead of count- 
ing on the tail, pass it and go around 
the circle, say;-to CC) Lhe: periormer, 
gives these instructions to the person 
doing the counting. The one selecting 
the number must not tell the per- 
former what the number is, and the 
latter is to leave the room while the 
counting proceeds. The performer, 
before leaving the room, is to tell 
which coin will be the last one 
counted, 

Take, for example, the number 7. 
Counting from A to B there are just 
7? coins and counting back the last 
number or 7 will be at-C. Try 9 for — 
the number and the last one counted 
will also be C. The number of coins 
in the tail represents the number of 
coins in the circle from the intersec- 


@2%o 
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tion of the tail and circle to the last 
number counted. For instance, the 
sketch shows 4 coins in the tail, there- 
fore the last coin counted in the circle 
will be at C or the fourth coin from 
the intersection of the tail and circle. 

By slipping another coin in the tail 
the location of the last coin counted 
is changed, thereby eliminating any 
chance of exposing the trick by locat- 
ing the same coin in the circle every 
time. This can be done secretly with- 
out being noticed. 





To Keep Ants Away From Food 


Suspend a shelf, breadbox or rack 
with wire around which is tied a piece 
of cotton cloth, saturated with a min- 
eral oil. The ants will not cross the 
oil-soaked cloth. 

Some strong wire hooks attached to 
the rack or shelf answer well to hang 
small articles on, such as bacon, bags 
of sugar, syrup cans, etc—Contributed 
by C. B. Hosford, Swansea, Ariz. 





Vaulting-Pole Holder 


An adjusting device for a vaulting 
pole that can be easily fixed at any 
point on a round pole by using a 
wedge and ring, is shown in the 
sketch. The wedge carries a pin on 
which to place the cross pole. The 






The Ring on the Upright, 
Heldin Position by the 
Wedge, Whichin Turn 
Carries the Pole on the 
Pin 


manner of using this device as well as 
its construction is clearly indicated. 
—Contributed by Sterling R, Speirs, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Flying Model Aeroplane for a Display 


A novelty for a window display is 
made of a model aeroplane flying by 
its own power. To control the direc- 
tion and make the model fly in a circle 














Detail of Parts Showing Wire Connections and Model 
in Flight around the Central Axis 


it is fastened to a long stick or beam 
which is pivoted in the center. The 
one shown was pivoted to a roller- 
skate wheel which in turn was fast- 
ened to a metal standard. The beam 
was attached to the skate wheel with 
two small bolts which were insulated 
and carried two brushes as com- 
mutator contacts, 

The commutator rings were made 
of heavy brass strips, fastened to a 
round piece of wood which was at- 
tached to the metal standard. The 
wires from the current supply were 
connected to the commutator rings. 
From the brushes connecting wires 
were carried along the beam to the 
aeroplane motor which was a small 
battery motor with propeller. 

The opposite end of the beam was 
weighted to balance it. The first 
sketch shows the parts and the man- 
ner of making the connections, The 
aeroplane is driven in a circular path 
by its own power in a realistic 
manner, 


An Electric 


Although the modern alarm clock is 
a wonderfully effective piece of mech- 
anism, it is, to say the least, very ab- 
rupt in its manner. It seldom con- 
fines its efforts to 
the chamber of 
its Ow the # but 
spreads its dis- 
turbance all over 
the building. It 
is very easy for a 
person to arise 
early in the sum- 
mer and | sie 
greater difficulty 
should be experi- 
enced in winter, if 
the bedroom is 
brightly lighted 
Zt Lem pi-O.p et 
hour. To do this 
simply and automatically became the 
problem. 

The first thought was to obtain one 
of those clock-actuated electric-light 
switches, such as the stores use, but 
tnis would not do, because it meant 
some unsightly wiring around the 
room, It was then remembered how, 
in the course of some experiments, an 
ordinary incandescent light was op- 
erated through a piece of No. 36 gauge 
wire without any sign of heating. If, 
then, a wire only 1/200 in. in diameter 
were of ample carrying capacity, surely 
a dollar watch would be sufficient to 
make the connection. Such being the 
case, the whole mechanism could 
readily be attached to the drop cord of 
a lamp directly above the socket, thus 
obviating any additional wiring. This 
all proved to be true, and the whole 
was made and attached in the course 
of a couple of hours. 

While one might feel enthusiastic 
about this small and easily contrived 
affair, it is scarcely to be presumed 
that it would operate so effectively on 
one who had spent the larger part of 
the night tripping the “light fantastic,” 
or in undue conviviality. An ordinary 
16-cp. globe has thus far operated per- 
fectly, and a 40-watt tungsten lamp 
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Time Light 


would, if not too far away, surely 
awaken the hardest sleeper, of sober 
habits. 

The base of the mechanism is a small 
piece of 14-in. hard wood, upon which 
is fastened a small brass bracket, A, 
bent so as to hold the watch from 
slipping down. A small clip, B, was 
then arranged so as to grip the neck 
of the watch after its lower edge had 
been placed against A, and a small 
brad at either side prevented lateral 
movement. In this way the watch was 
held firmly, yet in a manner that would 
permit its being taken out instantly 
when necessary. The glass and min- 
ute hand were removed. ‘The brass 
bolt from an exhausted dry cell was 
placed at C, so as to clamp a small cop- 
per washer to which was soldered a 
narrow strip of copper, D, about +, in. 
wide and cut from a leaf of an old 
dynamo brush. This strip is arranged 
so as to wipe the hour hand as it 
travels past, but being so thin, it has 
no appreciable effect on the time keep- 
ing; “Avs illustrated, the device visecce 
for six o'clock, but by loosening the 
nut C an hour’s adjustment either way 
may be had. It is a very simple mat- 
ter, however, to arrange the device so it 
will operate at any hour. In connect- 
ing up, one end of the drop cord is 
removed from the socket and attached 
to A, which throws the current through 
the watch, thence along the hand and 
down D to C, from where it is car- 
ried by a short piece of wire to the 
socket again, As there are so many 
circuits through the watch, the small 
current required for one light does not 
affect it in any way. Thus far, no 
trouble has been experienced in mak- 
ing this delicate connection with 110 
volts, but if any should develop, the 
contacts may be tipped with the small 
pieces of platinum taken from a 
burned-out globe. 


@The meat of a white English walnut 
may be easily removed by heating the 
nut in an oven or on top of a stove, 
then using a knife to pry the shell open. 































































































A Small Shocking Machine 


AN amusing as well as instructive 
shocking machine, usually called 





Fie. 
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The Base upon Which the Buzzer and 
Rheostat are Fastened, and the 
Electrical Connections 


a medical coil, can be easily 
constructed from a discarded 
buzzer or electric bell, four 
binding posts, some pieces of 
insulated wire, two carbon 
rods, and a rheostat. 

A base for attaching the 
parts is made of a piece of 
poplar, 10 in. long, 5 in. wide, 
and 14 in. thick, which 
can be finished as de- 
sired, but a _ good 


surface is rubbed with prepared wax. 
When the base is ready, mount the 
buzzer at one end. This can be easily 
done by making an L-shaped piece of 
metal, A, which is fastened to the base 
with a screw, and to the yoke of the 
magnet coil with a small bolt. If the 
armature and its connections are also 
used from the buzzer, the height of the 
coils must be taken in consideration. 
These parts are fastened in position as 
shown, using an L-shaped piece of 
metal, B, for the spring end. The screw 
holding the armature spring to the 
base, as well as the vibrator screw, 
should be of such a length that it will 














inethod is to shape the 




















edge like molding and 
give it a mahogany 





The Shocking Coil as It is Used 
for Amusement, or in the 











Manner a Current is Given a 





stain, and when dry 
apply a coat of white 
shellac, which should 
be allowed to dry a 
day, whereupon the 





Patient 


Left: The Rheostat That is 
Used to Regulate the Flow ay 
Current in the Carbon 
hand Pieces 
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enter the base far enough to permit a 
connection for a wire in a countersunk 
hole bored in the base from the under 
side. Binding posts are placed in the 
corners of the base in holes counter- 
sunk from the under side for the screw 
heads. 

The rheostat is of the miniature-bat- 
tery type, which has a round base and 
a coil of resistance wire with a lever 
passing over the coil. Such a rheostat 
can be purchased from an electrical 
store, but if the person constructing 
the shocking machine desires to make 
one, it is not difficult if a lathe is at 
hand. 

To make the rheostat, turn up a disk, 
about 3 in. in diameter, from a piece 
of hard wood, such as oak, maple, or 
walnut, and form a circular groove 
in the upper surface, about 3¢ in. inside 
of the circumference. The groove is 
to admit a circular coil of resistance 
wire, and in making it, be sure to have 
it tne proper ssizéeto takes the: coil 
snugly. The coil can be of any size, 
and to make it, resistance wire is 
wound around a piece of wire used as 
aminaidreiem ls stiescotlms a). .10-, ona 
trifle smaller, in diameter, it will make 
a good size. Be sure that the depth 
of the groove is such that it will allow 
a part of the coils of the resistance wire 
to project above the surface of the 
wood disk. The coil of wire should 
be just long enough to fit in the groove 
and allow a 1-in. space between the 
ends, one of which is anchored to the 
base, at C, the other being attached 


Secret Compartment in Ordinary Table 
Drawer 


It is frequently desired to have some 
handy place for storing valuables where 





Two Positions of the Strip for Holding, or Giving 
Access to, the Secret Part, and a Hinged Strip 
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to the binding post D. Drill a hole 
through the center of the disk and fas- 
ten a lever, taken from a switch, or one 
made of a piece of sheet brass, that 
will extend from the center to the out- 
side of the disk, or over the resistance- 
wire coil. A small handle is attached 
to the outer end. A connection is made 
from the center support of the lever to 
the binding post E. 

The connections for the buzzer and 
rheostat are made on the under side 
of the base, where grooves are cut to 
run the wires in, so that they will be 
below the surface of the wood. In 
the diagram, the binding post F is con- 
nected to the binding post D of the 
rheostat, which in turn is connected to 
the screw of the make-and-break point 
G. The other binding post H is con- 
nected to the bracket B supporting the 
armature spring. The binding post E 
of the rheostat is connected to the base 
binding post J. The magnet coils are 
connected, as shown, from K to L, and 
from M to B. 

The two pieces of carbon, which are 
used for the hand pieces, are connected 
with silk-insulated wire. These con- 
nections are made to the binding posts 
Fand H. The other two binding posts, 
J. and L, are connected to a battery. 
The carbons used may be purchased, 
or taken from an old battery. Two 
or more dry ‘cells are sed wionsthe 
current. The rheostat controls the 
amount of current passing through the 
hand pieces—Contributed by Gilbert 
Crossley, Erie) Pa: 


there is but little chance of discovering 
them. Secret drawers in tables usually 
require special and expensive changes, 
but with only a few simple changes on 
a regular drawer of any ordinary table, 
a secret compartment can be made 
which is as secure as can ordinarily be 
figured on, outside of a steel safe. Hay- 
ing chosen the desired table, a partition 
should be placed across the entire back 
part of the drawer, allowing for neces- 
sary space in the secret compartment. 
This partition should resemble the real 
back of the drawer as closely as it is 
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possible to make it. The compartment 
must not be too wide, for the resulting 
small width of the front part of the 
drawer might then arouse suspicion. 
On the lower side of the secret com- 
partment a strip of wood, A, should be 
attached with a screw, as shown in 
Fig. 1, allowing sufficient looseness so 
the strip may be turned end for end 
when necessary. With the strip set as 
shown, it will strike the front side B 
of the table when the drawer is pulled 
out, leaving the secret compartment 
still hidden. In order to expose this, it 
will be necessary to turn the strip, as 
shown in Fig. 2, when the drawer can 
be pulled out to its full length. 

It being necessary that the strip A be 
as long as the secret compartment is 
wide, to fully expose this, there may be 
cases where the drawer is not wide 
enough to allow the strip A to turn 
around. In that case the strip can be 
hinged to the back of the drawer as 
shown in Fig. 3. When it is hanging 
down, as shown by the dotted outline, 
the drawer may be pulled out to its full 
extent. When it is desired to lock the 
secret compartment, the hinged strip 
must be swung up in position, and fas- 
tened. An ordinary thumbscrew or eye 
can be used which, by a turn or two, 
will either release it or fasten it in 
place——Contributed by Paul Durst, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Inflating Handballs 


When handballs become “dead,” or 
no longer bounce freely, they may fre- 
quently be restored by inflating them 
with air. This can be done by means 
of a bulb attached to a hypodermic 
needle. The needle must be inserted 
through the soft plug which every in- 
flated ball has, and which can be dis- 
covered by pressure. After the ball is 
inflated and the needle extracted, the 
soft rubber closes around the fine hole, 
preventing the escape of the air. Ifa 
leak is found, which allows the air to 
escape toa rapidly, a repair can be 
made with a single-tube tire outfit— 
Contributed by A. B. Wegener, Cam- 


den. N. J. 





A Garden-Bed Scarecrow 


A very neat and successful scare- 
crow for garden beds can be made as 
follows: A number of corks are pro- 











The Fluttering Feathers Attached to the String with 
Corks Scare the Birds Away 


cured, and a feather is stuck in each 
end of them, as shown. These are tied 
to a string, spacing them from 1 to 2 
ft. apart, and the string is hung over 
the beds. The slightest breeze will 
keep them fluttering, and no bird will 
come to rest on the beds——Contributed 
by M. T. Canary, Chicago. 


Measuring the Length of Wire Wound 
on a Spool 


When winding magnet spools on a 
lathe, the exact amount of wire used 
can be easily determined by means of 
the device shown in the illustration. 
The large reel from which the wire is 
obtained is conveniently placed on a. 
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loose mandrel, or rod, near the lathe, 
and in line with the spool which is to be 
wound. A grooved idler wheel, the ex- 
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Measuring the Length of Wire on a Spool with the 
Use of an Idler and Counter 


act diameter of which is known, is sup- 
ported between the spool and wire reel 
so it may freely revolve; the number of 
its revolutions should be obtained, au- 
tomatically, by a revolution counter. 
When using the device, the wire from 
the reel is placed once around the idler 
to insure the necessary grip to prevent 
it from sliding; then it is led to the 
spool. The exact diameter of the idler 
being known and the number of revolu- 
tions indicated, the true length of the 
wire wound on the spools can be easily 
determined by the following formula: 
Length of wire on spool in feet equals 
circumference of idler in feet times 
number of revolutions of idler—Con- 
tributed by C. Swayne, St. Louis, Mo. 





Homemade Lawn Sprinkler 


With a short length of old hose, a 
serviceable lawn sprinkler can be 
quickly and easily made. One end is 
provided with a regular coupling for 
connecting it to the line of good hose. 
. The other end is turned up for several 
inches, and securely wired to the main 
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The Slots Cut in the Hose will Produce a Very 
Fine Spray of Water 





part, thereby shutting off any flow 
through it. Several cuts are made into 
it, about halfway across and 6 in. apart. 
If the water is forced in, the only means 
of escape will be through the slots, 
which will produce fine sprays, giving 
as good service as a manufactured 
sprinkler—Contributed by A. B. Shaw, 
N. Dartmouth, Mass. 





Homemade Toy Bank 


The little bank illustrated is not ex- 
actly burglar-proof, but once put to- 
gether it cannot be opened except by 
the destruction of one of the units of 
which it is composed. It requires but 
little skill to make, and would be a good 
problem for manual training, as it 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
teaching certain rudiments of wood- 
working by the application method. 


BEVEL, BETWEEN 
THESE POINTS 























Six Pieces of Wood as They are Put Together to 
Form a Toy Bank 


In its construction, six pieces of hard 
wood, of the dimensions shown in the 
sketch, are required. White wood will 
do if there is no hard wood at hand. 
The coin slot is 4% in. wide by 114 in. 
long, and is cut in only one piece. 

No difficulty will be experienced in 
putting the first five pieces together, 
but the sixth, or top, piece, shown in 
the sketch, will not go in, because the 
bottom edge of the raised side will 
strike the inside of the piece to the 
right. By beveling this edge with a 
chisel from top to bottom between the 
dadoes, or grooves, it can be forced 
down quite a distance and sprung in 
place by placing a block of wood on 
the high side and striking it a sharp 
blow with a heavy hammer.—Con- 
tributed by J. A. Suelly, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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An Electric 


By Wm. H. 


The construction of this instrument 
is so simple that any amateur can 
make one, and if accurate calibrations 
are desired, these can be marked by 
comparison with a standard anemom- 
eter, while both are placed in the 
wind, 

The Indicator 

The case of the indicator is built of 
thin wood—the material of an old 
cigar box will do—9 in, long, 6 in. wide 
and 11% in. deep. If cigar-box ma- 
terial is used, it must first be soaked 
in warm water to remove the paper. 
If a cover is to be used on the box, a 
slot, onvan are of a circle, must be cut 
through it to show the scale beneath. 
The arc is determined by the length of 
the needle from a center over the axis 
on which the needle swings. When 
the box is completed, smooth up the 
outside surface with fine sandpaper 
and give it a coat of stain. 

The core of the magnet is made by 
winding several layers of bond paper 
around a pencil of sufficient size to 
make an inside diameter of slightly 
over 4 in., and a tube 2 in. long. Each 
layer of the paper is glued to the pre- 
ceding layer. 

Two flanges or disks are attached to 
the tube to form a spool for the wire. 
The disks are cut from thin wood, 114 
in. square, and a hole bored through 
their centers so that each will fit on 
the tube tightly. One of them is glued 
to one end of the tube and the other 
fastened at a point % in. from the op- 
posite end. The space between the 
disks is filled with seven layers of No. 
22 gauge insulated magnet wire, allow- 
ing sufficient ends of the wire to pro- 
ject for connections. The finished coil 
is located in the box, as shown at A, 
VR feae by 

The core for the coil is cut from a 
piece of 14-in. iron rod, 114 in. long, 
and a slot is cut in each end, 4 in. 
deep, into which brass strips are in- 
serted and soldered, or otherwise fas- 
tened. The strips of brass are 35 in. 


Anemometer 
DETTMAN 


wide, one 11% in. long and the other 34 
in. Two ;%-in. holes are drilled in the 
end of the long piece, and one ;%-in. 














The Indicator Box with Coil, Needle and Scale, as It 
is Used in Connection with the Anemometer 


hole in the end of the short piece. The 
complete core with the brass ends is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

The needle B, Fig. 1, is made of a 
copper or brass wire, about 6 in. long, 
and is mounted on an axis at C. The 
detail of the bearing for the axis is 
shown in Fig. 3. The axis D is a piece . 
of wood fitted in the U-shaped piece of 
brass and made to turn on brads as 
bearings, the center being pierced to 
receive the end of the needle. After 
locating the bearing for the axis C, 
Fig. 1, it is fastened in place so that 
the upper end or pointer of the needle 
will travel over the scale. The needle 
is then attached to the bearing after 
having been passed through the inne 


hole of the longer brass strip of the 
core, and the coil is fitted with the core 
in the manner shown at D. A light 
brass coil spring is attached to each 
end of the core, as shown at E and F, 
the latter being held with a string, G, 
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The Metal Core for the Coil and the Bearing Block 
for the Axis of the Needle 
whose end is tied to a brad on the out- 
side of the box, for adjustment. A bet- 
ter device could be substituted by at- 
taching the end of the spring F toa nut 
and using a knurled-head bolt passed 
through the box side. One of the 
wires from the coil is attached to a 
pus bitten, Hy tombe used when a 
reading of the instrument is made. 
The connections for the instrument 
consist of one binding post and a push 
button. 
The Anemometer 


The anemometer resembles a minia- 
ture windmill and is mounted on top 
of a building or support where it is 
fully exposed to the air currents. It 
differs from the windmill in that the 
revolving wheel is replaced by a cupped 
disk, A, Fig. 4, fitted with a sliding 
metal shaft, B, which is supported on 
crosspieces, CC between tne main 
itames pieces) LD il Me wlattene pieces 
carry a vane at the opposite end. The 
frame pieces are 14 in. thick, 214 in. 


























Fig.4 
The Anemometer as It is Mounted on a Standard 
Similar to a Small Windmill Weather Vane 
wide and 36 in. long, and the cross- 
pieces have the same width and thick- 
ness and are 4 in. long. 
A variable-resistance coil, E, is 
made as follows and fastened in the 
main frame, The core of this coil is a 
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piece of wood, 2 in. square and 4 in. 
long, and wound with No. 18 gauge 
single-wound cotton-covered german- 
silver wire. The winding should be- 
gin ¥4 in. from one end of the core and 
finish 14 in. from the other, making the 
length of the coil 34% in. The ends of 
the wire are secured by winding them 
around the heads of brads driven into 
the core. A small portion of the in- 
sulation is removed from the wire on 
one side of the coil. This may be done 
with a piece of emery cloth or sand- 
paper. A sliding spring contact, F, is 
attached to the) sliding “shatt s Byathe 
end of which is pressed firmly on the 
bared portion of the wire coil. One 
end of a coil spring, which is slipped 
on the shaft between the pieces CC, is 
attached to the end crosspiece, and the 
other end is fastened to the sliding 
shaft soas to keep 
the shaft and disk 
out, and the flange 
i vasaraste tile 
second crosspiece, 
when there is no 
air current ap- 
plied tothe disk A. 

The insulation 
of the standard 
upon which the 
anemometer turns 
is shown in Fig. 5. The standard J is 
made of a piece of 4%4-in. pipe, suitably 
and rigidly attached to the building 
or support, and the upper end, around 
which the anemometer revolves to keep 
in the direction of the air currents, is 
fitted with a plug of wood to insulate 
the 14-in. brass rod K. A bearing and 
electric-wire connection plate, L, is 
made of brass, 4g in. thick, 2 in. wide 
and 4 in. long. The bearing and con- 
nection plate M are made in a similar 
manner. The surface of the holes in 
these plates, bearing against the pipe 
J and the brass rod K, make the two 
connections for the wires from the 
variable-resistance coil E, Fig. 4, lo- 
cated on the main frame, to the wire 
connections between the two in- 
struments. These wires should be 
weather-proof, insulated, attached as 
shown, and running to and connecting 
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the indicator with the anemometer at 
NN, Fig. 1. 

Two. or more dry cells must be con- 
nected in the line, and when a reading 
iswcdesired, s the button E Hig. 1, 1s 
pushed, which causes the current to 
flow through the lines and draw the 


How to Make Stick Shellac 


It is often desired to use shellac in 
solid or stick form, and to get it into 
this shape by melting and molding re- 
quires considerable time. A much 
quicker method is to place the shellac 
in a shallow box, spread it out in a thin 
layer and play the flame from a Bunsen 
burner upon it until the mass is melted 
and run together. Allow it to stand a 
few seconds, then, with moistened fin- 
gers, fold it over and over and shape it 
with the fingers. It is possible to make 
aesticka Soor 10cins longyand 6 in. in 
diameter in about 5 minutes.—Contrib- 
uted by J. H. Beeber, Rochester, N. Y. 





Substitute for a Hose Reel 


Not having the room to spare for the 
ordinary hose reel, I used as a substi- 
tute a piece of wire bent into the shape 
of a letter S and with its aid coiled the 
hose in a manner to expel the water 
and leave it in shape for storing. 

The hook A is sprung around the 
hose about 5 ft. from the connection 
joint and remains there permanently. 
The end of the hose with the connec- 
tion C is then brought around in a 
circle and forced into the hook B. 
This forms the start for the coil and 


ce 
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A Hook for Coiling a Hose Instead of Turning 
It on a Reel 


the hose is easily rolled up to the 
nozzle, the water being expelled during 


the operation—Contributed by F. H. 
Aldrich, Toledo, Ohio. 





magnet core D in the coil, in propor- 
tion to the magnetic force induced by 
the amount of current passing through 
the resistance in the coils on E, Fig. 4, 
from the contact into which the spring 
F is brought by the wind pressure on 
the disk A, 


Addressing a Roll of Papers 


When addressing rolled-up papers it 
is difficult to write on the curved sur- 
face. The papers also have a tendency 



























The Roll of Paper 
is Placed in the Curved 
Edge of a Book for Addressing 


to roll away. By placing the roll in 
the hollow on the front edge of a large 
book, as shown in the sketch, it will be 
found easy to write on the wrapper.— 
Contributed by W. P. Shaw, Toronto, 
Canada. 





Repairing the Bruised Sides of a 
Motorboat 


When the sides of a boat become 
scored or bruised scrape the parts clean 
and fill the depressions with wood ce- 
ment. The wood cement or stick ce-- 
ment, as it is called, can be procured . 
from a paint store. Heat the cement 
with a blowtorch and apply it to the. 
bruised parts. Use a heated putty 
knife to smooth the cement and make 
the surface level. After sandpapering 
the fills and applying a coat of paint 
the boat sides will look as good as new. 
The cement will not chip or fall out.— 
Contributed by Henry Beck, Bronx, 
New York. 
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How to Make an Electric Lamp Flasher 


Procure two pieces of metal, one of 
brass and the other of sheet iron, 5 in. 
long, 14 in. wide, and 34 in., or just a 
little more, in thickness. Bend the 
brass strip into the form shown in Fig. 
1, then place the brass piece on top of 
the iron and drill the holes A and B 
indicatedin Fic. 2. “iter the brass 
piece has been bent, as shown in Fig. 
1, it will of course be shorter than the 
iron strip and the iron strip must be 
cut off, or a brass strip a little longer 
than 5 in. can be secured and cut the 
same length as the iron strip after it is 
bent. The holes A and B should be 
ws in. in diameter. The next thing to 
do will be to wind a heating coil about 
the brass strip. Wrap a very thin layer 
of sheet asbestos about the brass strip, 
and wind on the strip 18 ft. of No. 34 
gauge bare sttperior resistance wire. 
Use a thread about .006 in. in diameter 
to separate the various turns. This 
thread can be removed after the wind- 
ing is completed and the ends have 
been fastened. Rivet the iron and 
brass pieces together with a small 
brass rivet in the hole A, Fig. 2. After 
the two pieces are riveted together 
bend them into the form shown in Fig. 
4 and then drill the two 4-in. holes C 
and D, as shown in Fig. 2. Tap the 
hole B, Fig. 2, to take a small machine 
screw. 

The base is constructed as follows: 
Procure a piece of slate, 5% in. long, 
11% in. wide, and 4% in. in thickness. 
Drill the holes indicated in Fig. 3. 
The four corner holes are for mount- 
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of 3; or 4% in. Cut from some 7y-in. 
sheet brass a piece 13% in. long, and 
1% in. wide. Drill two %%-in. holes 
in this piece, 7% in. apart and equally 
spaced from the ends. Procure four 
1%-in. brass bolts, two % in. in length, 
and two 1 in. in length. Secure four 
small washers and two additional 
nuts. Mount the combined iron and 
brass strip on the slate base, using a 
long and short bolt as shown in Fig. 
4. One terminal of the winding should 
be placed under the head of the bolt J. 
Place a washer, K, between the head of 
the bolt and the wire. The brass strip 
L can now be mounted in a similar 
manner, as shown in Fig. 4. Place 
the other end of the winding under the 
head of the bolt M. 

Obtain a small screw, N, Fig. 4, of 
such a length that its point will reach 
the brass strip L when the screw is 
placed in the hole B, Fie) 22) As lock 
nut, O, should be provided for this 
screw so that it will remain in adjust- 
ment. The point of the screw and the 
point on the brass plate where the 
screw touches should be of platinum, 
as the brass will not withstand the 
high temperature of the arc formed 
when the circuit is broken. 

A metal box should now be provided 
to serve as a containing case and the 
flasher is complete. This box should 
be of such design and construction that 
it will comply with the requirements 
of the electrical inspection department 
having jurisdiction over the locality 
where the flasher is to be used. 





Dimensions of the Brass Strip and Mounting Base, Showing the Location of the Holes and the Shape of the 
Brass Strip to Receive the Coil of Wire 


ing the flasher in its containing case, 
and should be about 4% in. in 
diameter. The holes E, F, G, and H 
should be % in. in diameter and 
countersunk with a 3£-in. square-ended 
drill, on the under side, to a depth 


The flasher should be connected in 
series with the lamp, the wires being 
fastened under the nuts on the bolts P 
and R, Fig. 4, and the screw N ad- 
justed so that it lacks a small fraction 
of an inch of making contact with the 


. 
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brass plate when there is no current in 
the winding. When the switch is 
turned on there will be a current 
through the lamp and winding in 
series. The brass strip will be heated 
more than the iron and it will expand 
more, thus forcing the point of the 
screw N down upon the brass plate, 
which will result in the winding about 
the brass strip being shorted and the 
full voltage will be impressed upon 
the lamp, and it will burn at normal 
candlepower. When the coil is shorted 
there will of course be no current in 
its winding and the brass strip will 
cool down, the screw N will finally 
be drawn away from contact with 
the brass plate, and the winding again 


Timing Photograph Prints 


An amateur photographer insists 
that a timing clock in the darkroom is 
aeneedléess luxury, In order to time 
printing exposures, which he does with 
a pendant tungsten light under a re- 
flecting shade, he simply fastens the 
electric-light cord so that the lamp and 
shade will act like a pendulum bob 
which beats the seconds. Of course 
he makes no effort to be exact, but if 
the distance between the lamp and the 
point of suspension of the cord be 
about 39 or 40 in., the beats will be 
very nearly seconds. When the light 
is turned on, it is started swinging, 
and the operator can thus easily count 
seconds with sufficient accuracy, and, 
besides, it readily furnishes a guide for 
duplicating printing results, 

The same principle can be applied 
to camera exposures, if so desired, by 
the following plan. Select some suit- 
able place on the under side of the tri- 
pod plate, as, for instance, the screw 
head, and fasten a small string, hav- 
ing a weight attached to it about 39 
in. from the point of support. Like 
the swinging lamp, this device too, will 
beat seconds. For convenience, one 
of the tripod legs may be marked to 
indicate the length of string needed, 
so that the operator at any time can 


connected in series with the lamp. The 
lamp will apparently go out when the 
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The Assembled Parts Showing the Complete Flasher 
and Electric Connections with Adjusting Screw 


winding is in series with it, as the total 
resistance of the lamp and winding 
combined will not permit sufficient 
current to pass through the lamp to 
make its filament glow. The time 
the lamp is on and off may be varied 
to a certain extent by adjusting the 
screw N., 


quickly fasten a string, measure off 
the right length on the tripod leg, at- 
tach a bunch of keys, a knife, or any 
other convenient weight, even a small 
stone, and have a second-beating pen- 
dulum for time exposures.—Contrib- 
uted by F. B. Lambert, Chicago. 





Supports for Camp-Fire Utensils 


The sketch shows how to make a 
standard or support to hold cooking 
utensils over a camp fire. The main 
part or stake is made of a piece of gas 
pipe, on one end of which is turned an 
ordinary coupling, Fig. 1. This is used 
to furnish a strong head when the 
stake is driven into the ground. The 
rings and supports for the utensils are 
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A Piece of Gas Pipe Constitutes the Standard with 


Wires Attached for Holding the Utensils 
made of heavy wire bent into the shape 
required to hold the respective vessels. 
The sketch, Fig. 2, shows the manner 
of shaping the wires, 


A Rotary Tuning Coil 


The rotary tuner shown in the sketch 
was designed by a correspondent of 
Modern Electrics. The circle is cut 
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shown by the dotted lines in the 
sketch. This will enable the player to 
quickly turn the pages one at a time. 
—Contributed by Chas. Homewood, 
Waterloo, Ia, 





r 
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Tuning Coil and Wiring Diagram 


from 34-in. stock, 1 in. wide and well 
covered with insulating material. It 
is then wound with No. 24 single cot- 
ton-covered copper wire so that the 
coils will lie flat. All the arms are of 
Y4-in. square brass. The supports are 
smallerin section. Sliders are mounted 
on the ends of the long arms and are 
kept in place by setscrews. 

The insulation on the wire is re- 
moved with a small piece of sand- 
paper pasted on a block of wood. This 
should be temporarily fastened to the 
revolving lever at the point where the 
contact is wanted, then the lever is 
turned until the insulation is removed. 
The wiring diagram shows the location 
of the tuning coil in the line. 





Preparing Sheet Music for Turning 


Each page on sheet music having 
three or more pages should be cut 14 
in. shorter than the preceding page, as 





Leaves Cut for Turning 


Toy Parachute Cut-Away for 
Kite Lines 


An interesting pastime while flying 
kites is to attach large toy parachutes 
to the lines and have some device to 
drop them when they are at a great 





Two Parachute Drops 


height. In Fig. 1 is shown how the 
parachute is dropped by the burning of 
a piece of punk. 

Another method is shown in Fig. 2. 
It is only necessary to send a piece of 
paper or cardboard along the line and 
when it strikes the wire coil A (Fig. 2) 
the part B slides out of the loops C, the 
end D will then fall and disengage the 
loop G on the end of the parachute 
string. The wires E and F are twisted 
around the kite string—Contributed 


by Thos. De Loof, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 
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How to Make an Electric Furnace 


A small electric furnace that will be 
very serviceable in a laboratory may 
be made as follows: 

First procure a small clay flowerpot, 
about 4 in, in diameter at the bottom, 
and also a small clay crucible, about 2 
in. in diameter at the bottom and at 
least 1 in. less in height than the 
flowerpot, and having as nearly as pos- 
sible the same slope to its sides as the 
pot. Now obtain a small quantity of 
asbestos compound and pack it around 
the small crucible inside the flower- 
pot. Make sure the crucible is in the 
exact center of the flowerpot and that 
their tops are even with each other. 
Assuming that ordinary electric-light 
carbons are to be used, which are 
about ¥% in. in diameter, drill two 5%- 
in. holes, exactly opposite each other, 
through the walls of the flowerpot and 
asbestos compound so that they enter 
the crucible about 34 in, above its bot- 
tom on the inside. A suitable lid for 
the furnace may be made from ¥-in. 
sheet asbestos and should be large 
enough to cover the top of the flower- 
pot. 

The feeds and supports for the car- 
bon electrodes are constructed as fol- 
lows: Procure two pieces of Y-in. 
brass, 1 in. wide and 9 in. long. Cut a 
1g-in. groove lengthwise in the center 
of these pieces to within 11% in. of 
each end, as shown in Fig. 1. Drill 
four 1@-in. holes, AA, in each piece, a 
3£-in. hole, B, in one end and a 3;-in. 


two %-in. rods, 103%; in. long. Turn 
one end of each down to a ;;-in. diame- 
ter for a distance of 3g in. From that 
point thread the same end of the rods 
for a distance of 6 in. Drill a 34-in. 
hole in each end of the rods a little less 
than 14 in, from the ends. The dimen- 
sions of the rods are given in Fig. 2. 
Two small rubber or wooden handles, 
similar to the one shown in Fig. 3, 
should now be made and fastened to 
the large ends of the rods by means of 
qis-in. steel pins. Obtain two pieces of 
brass of approximately the following 
dimensions: 1 in. by Lin. by 3 in. Drill 
four holes in each of these pieces as 
shown in Fig. 4. The hole H should be 
just large enough to allow the carbon 
to enter, or about 14 in. in diameter. 
The hole G should be tapped to take 
a 4-in. machine screw, the hole F 
should be threaded so that the threaded 
rods will enter, and a small binding 
post should be mounted on a lug fas- 
tened in the hole J. Cut away one end 
of this piece as shown in Fig. 4 until it 
is a little less than 14 in. in thickness, 
or so it will enter the grooves cut in 
the brass strips. 

The parts of the furnace are now 
ready to assemble, which may be done 
as follows: Procure a piece of well 
seasoned board, hard wood if possible, 
about 1 in. thick, 8 in. wide and per- 
haps 20 in. long. Cover one side of 
this board and the edges with some 14- 
in. sheet asbestos. Now place the 
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Details of the Base, Rod and Handle for Each Carbon Feed, Which is Attached to the 
Large Base on One Side of the Furnace 


hole, C, in the other end. Now bend 
the ends up at right angles to the re- 
mainder of the piece along the dotted 
lines shown at D and E. Next obtain 


flowerpot in the exact center and then 
mount the grooved brass strips one on 
either side of it with the longest di- 
mension parallel to the longest dimen- 
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sion of the board and the inside end 
apOuteleiieirom: ther side: olthespot, 
The end with the ;-in. holes should 
be next to the pot. Assemble the 
parts of the carbon feeds and then cut 
out some circular disks of asbestos to 
place under the flowerpot so as to 
raise it to such a position 
that the holes in its sides 
will be on a line with the 
carbon rods. Three long 
screws should now be 
placed in the board, form- 
ing the base, in such a 
position as to hold the 
flowerpot always in place. 
This completes the fur- 
nace proper, which is 
showne in) Wiggs). eine 
furnace can now be put 
into operation provided there is a suit- 
able current rheostat to connect in se- 
ries with the carbon arc to prevent an 
excessive current being taken from the 
line. If such a rheostat is not avail- 
able, a serviceable one may be made as 
follows: 

Obtain two pieces of -in. sheet 
LOMO s Gules tiateares 1 Oslommitie 
end plates. Cut off the corners of one 
piece so as to form an octagon and 
drill a number of %-in. and Y4-in. holes 
in it, as shown in Fig, 6, Bend the 
corners of the other piece down along 
the dotted lines marked L, Fig. 7, and 
then make a second bend in each cor- 
ner along the dotted lines K, so that 
the outermost portion of the corner is 
parallel to the main portion of the 
piece. Drill a number of 
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tx-in, holes in this piece as Ui 
indicated. A 3-in. opening ax A 


should be cut in the center 
of this piece to 






























































give access to the interior of the com- 
pleted rheostat. Now obtain eight %- 
in. iron rods, 10 in. long. Drill and 
tap each end of these rods to accom- 
modate a 14-in. machine screw. Wrap 
several layers of thin sheet asbestos 
around each rod and tie it in place 
with some thread. These rods should 
now be fastened between the end 
plates by means of a number of 
iron machine screws. Mount four 
back-connected binding posts on the 
plate shown in Fig. 6, making sure 
they are insulated from the plate by 
means of suitable bushings and 
washers. 

Procure a small quantity of No. 
14 gauge iron wire. Fasten one end 
of the wire under the head of the screw 
holding one of the binding posts in 
place and then wind it around the rods 
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Detail of the Upper and Lower End Plates That 
are Used in Making a Rheostat 


about 20 times, making the distance 
between the turns equal to the diam- 
eter of the wire. After winding on the 
20 turns, attach a short piece of wire 
to the main wire and fasten the free 
end of the short piece to one of 
the other binding posts. 
Wind on 20 more turns, and 
make another connection to 
the third binding post, 

then complete the 
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The Furnace Consists of a Flowerpot in Which a Crucible is Set, and on Eithe i 
the Carbon Holders are Fastened to the Base sete: 
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winding and attach the end to the 
remaining binding post. Different 
amounts of this resistance can now be 
connected in series with the arc by 
changing the connections from one 
binding post to another. The rheostat 


Cleaning Brass Articles 


Embossed or undercut brass work 
may be easily cleaned by boiling the 
pieces in a strong solution of caustic 
soda or lye, and then immersing them 
in a mixture of hydrochloric acid, 6 
parts; water, 2 parts, and nitric acid, 1 
part, until they become covered with a 
dark deposit. Take them from the 
solution and remove the black sub- 
stance with a fine scratch brush. After 
cleaned in this manner, rinse in hot 
water and dry in hot sawdust. 

A fine orange-yellow tinge may be 
given to the brass by substituting an 
equivalent weight of powdered alum 
for the nitric acid in the solution— 
Contributed by Mrs. Richard F, Pohle, 
E, Lynn, Mass. 


A Whetting Block 


A handy tool gauge for sharpening 
the various tools about the household 
is made of a block of wood with the 
sides of one end cut sloping in different 
degrees so that each will serve to se- 
cure the proper slant of the cutting 
edge on a certain tool. 

The block of wood with the corners 
cut is shown in Fig. 1, and the man- 
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The Sloping Edges on the Block of Wood and 
the Manner of Whetting a Chisel 
ner of whetting a chisel is shown in 
Fig. 2.—Contributed by Will Parker, 
Wibaux, Mont. 


@A cardboard cut the same size as a 
page and fastened with paper clips in 
the center of a magazine will prevent 
the pages from folding over when the 
magazine is placed in a bookcase. 


may be located on a bracket fastened 
to the wall, but care must be taken not 
to place it in such a position that it will 
come into contact with inflammable 
material. As an extra precaution, the 
circuit should be properly fused, 


Submarine Photographs 
A photographer at a seashore resort, 
wishing to increase his sales of souve- 
nir postal cards, rigged up a device for 




















The Camera Set in Front 
of the Aquarium Ready to / 
Make a Submarine Picture 4 \ 





producing negatives to make “subma- 
rine” pictures. The device consisted 
of an aquarium, about 40 in. long, 18 
in. high and 6 in. wide. The aqua- 
rium was designed to stand on edge or 
the narrow way, and was equipped 
with rocks, living sea moss, kelp, and 
some fish, and the bottom was covered 
with sand and shells. 

A canvas was hung back of the aqua- 
rium and the camera set in front at 
such a distance as to make a negative 
of only the water and the prepared sea 
bottom. Very fine views that will 
give the appearance of being made at 
the bottom of the sea can be produced. 


Mending Paper-Pulp Utensils 

Pails, washtubs, and other recep- 
tacles made of paper pulp, when 
cut and worn, may be easily mended 
with adhesive tape. After this is 
applied to the place to be mended, 
give the mended part a coating of 
paint, and when the paint has dried, 
the surface is given another coat to 
match the color of the article mended. 
Leaks may be entirely stopped in this 
way at a very reasonable cost.——Con- 
tributed by Katharine D. Morse, Syra- 
cusen NY, 
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A Homemade Mailing Tube 


A photograph or manuscript may 
be sent through the mail unmounted 
without the danger of being broken by 
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The Bends in the Cardboard are Made on Lines 
Equal Distances Apart to Form a Triangle 
placing it in a tube made as follows: 
For an 8 by 10-in. photograph procure 
a piece of cardboard 6 by 10 in., plain 
mounting board preferred, and cut 
halfway through the card in three 
places as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 1. Then fold it in a triangular 
shape as shown in Fig, 2. It is easy to 
make such a tube to fit any photo- 
graph or manuscript to be mailed.— 
Contributed by A. H. Schaefer, Buf- 

talo, Novy. 





Cutter for Lace Leather 


Lace leather may be easily cut with 
an ordinary pocket knife having a 
U-shaped block fitted on 
the edge of the blade. 
The width of the opening 

: should be exact- 
ly the same as 
the thickness of 
the leather and the width 
of the lace is determined 
by the distance between the blade and 
the depth of the notch. Several places 
can be provided for the blade to cut 
different widths of lacing.—Contrib- 
uted by A. K. Runkle, Kinsman, O. 










Refinishing Chairs 


When refinishing chairs, a good way 
to get at the bottom part 1setosturn 
the chair upside down and place its 
seat on the seat of another chair. The 
legs and rungs can thus be easily 
cleaned and varnished.—Contributed 
by A. Mandeville, Ware, Mass. 


An Electric Gas Lighter 


A very simple and inexpensive elec- 
tric gas-lighting device is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The gas is 
ignited by means of an electric spark 
which is produced between the two 
parts A and B of an electric circuit. 
This circuit is composed of a source of 
electrical energy, such as a number of 
dry cells, a kick coil, the connecting 
leads, and a special operating switch 
for opening and closing the circuit to 
produce the spark. The circuit is nor- 
mally open, but as the lever control- 
ling the gas valve is moved from one 
position to the other, by pulling the 
chains, the lever C is caused to move 
through a certain arc. Now, as this 
lever C moves, its upper end passes 
the projecting point B, which is at- 
tached to the upper portion of the 
burner, and the electric circuit will be 
completed and broken. Just as the 
point A leaves contact with the point 
B an arc will be produced. This arc is 
greatly intensified by the kick coil, 
which acts as a sort of reservoir in 
which energy is stored while the cir- 
cuit is closed, and upon opening the 
circuit this stored energy is given out 
by the kick coil and increases the size 
of the arc, 

The points A and B should both be 
made of platinum, as other metals will 
not withstand the extremely high tem- 
perature of the arc. Pieces of platinum 
that will serve very nicely for the pur- 
pose may be obtained from an old in- 
candescent lamp. The piece B is 
mounted on a brass collar, D, by 
means of a small screw, E. The brass 
collar D is held in place by the screw 
F’, which draws the two ends together. 
This collar must be insulated from the 
stem or fixture by some thin sheets of 
mica. The upper end of the piece of 
platinum B should be just high 
enough to come within the lower edge 
of the gas flame. 

Now mount an arm, C, on the valve 
stem so that it stands in a vertical po- 
sition when the lever to which the | 
chains are attached is in a horizontal 
position. Bend this arm into the form 
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shown in the figure and cut its upper 
end off so that it is about 1% in. below 
the outwardly projecting end of the 
piece of platinum B. Drill a small hole 
in the upper end of C, and insert a 
piece of platinum and run some solder 
around it, 

Then the complete burner and valve 
are mounted on the gas fixture, and 
from the collar D an insulated wire is 
run to the point where the battery and 
kick coil are to be located. The gas 
fixture itself is to form one side of the 
electric circuit, and one terminal of the 
battery should be connected to the gas 
pipe as shown in the figure. 

A kick coil may be made as follows: 
Procure a small quantity of rather 
small soft-iron wire and cut a sufficient 
number of 8-in. lengths to make a 
bundle about 7% in. in diameter. From 
some good writing paper make a tube, 
8 in. long and 7% in, in outside diame- 
tera Use at least six layers of paper 
and glue the various layers together in 
forming this paper tube. After the 
tube has dried thoroughly, fill it with 
the pieces of iron wire until it is per- 
fectly hard. Cut from some 1%-in. 
hard wood, two pieces, 3 in. square, 
and drill a %-in. hole in the center of 
each of these to a depth of 8 in. Now 
glue these pieces to the completed core 
and the winding can begin as soon as 
the glue is dry. Wind on this spool 
six layers of double cotton-covered 
No. 18 gauge wire, insulating the va- 
rious layers from each other with sev- 
eral thicknesses of good writing paper. 
This coil is then mounted on a wooden 
base and suitable terminals provided. 

At least four dry cells will be re- 
quired to give satisfactory results. 
Bear in mind that the gas must be es- 
caping from the burner when the arc 
is formed. The adjustment of the arm 
A, as given above, may result in the 
gas valve being closed when the arc is 
formed, and the device will then fail to 
operate. If this is the case, the arm C 
should be loosened and moved back so 
that the circuit is broken at a later 
time while the valve is being moved 
‘from the “off” to “on” position. The 
circuit should be closed for some little 


time before it is opened so that some 
energy may be stored in the kick coil. 
If the wire A is made long enough to 









Et D The Igniting Points as 
They are Attached to a 
Gas Burner to Work 
Automatically 






































project a short distance above B, it 
will result in the circuit being closed 
for a longer time than it would if they 
just touched. 





Stretching Tight-Fitting Shoes 


A tight-fitting shoe can be stretched 
by filling it tightly with oats dampened 
in water and packing some old paper 
in the top. The grain will quickly swell 
and, as the leather will get softened 
by the dampness, the shoe will be rap- 
idly stretched. Allow time for the 
oats to dry out before removing them. 
—Contributed by Fred L. King, Islip, 
New York. 





Pad for a Percolator 


To prevent heating the bowl of a 
percolator and burning the handle, as 
often happens 


when it is placed 
on a stove, use a 
an ordinary as- ee 


bestos pad with 

a hole cut in the center as shown, just 
large enough to admit the foot of the 
percolator—Contributed by Mrs. G 
W. Coplin, Bay City, Mich. 





(If a motorcycle engine is raced while 
on the stand, the cylinder will heat, 
often with the result that it is ruined. 
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Compass Time Chart 


A very instructive little instrument 
can be easily made for telling the time 
of any location on the globe. Its con- 





A Tim: Chart for Telling the Hour of the Day at 
Any Place on the Globe 

struction is extremely simple. Draw a 
circle, about 114 in. in diameter, on a 
piece of paper and then draw a larger 
circle, about 4 in. in diameter, around 
the first one. Divide the circles «nto 36 
equal parts and draw lines from one 
circle to the other like the spokes in a 
wheel. These divisions will be 10 deg., 
or 40 minutes of time, apart. They 
should be numbered around the out- 
side, commencing at a point marked 0 
and marking the numbers by tens each 
way until they meet at 180 deg. 

Using a map of the eastern and 
western hemispheres, write the names 
of the different cities on the globe in 
their respective degrees of longitude. 
The center, or inside, of the smaller 
circle is divided into 24 divisions repre- 
senting the hours of the day and night, 
and these are marked from 1 to 12, the 
left side being forenoon, and the right, 
afternoon. ‘The noon mark must be 
set on the line nearest to the location 
in which the instrument is to be used. 
For instance, if the instrument is to be 
used in Chicago, it is set as shown in 
the sketch. 

The disk is mounted on a thin piece 
of board and a pin is driven through 


the center from the back side so as to 
make a projecting point on the upper 
side on which to place the magnetized 
needle of a compass. The needle may 
be taken from any cheap compass. 

All that is necessary to do, to tell 
what time it is in any other city or 
country, is to turn the instrument so 
that the name of that place points 
toward the sun, when the north end 
of the compass needle will point on the 
disk to the time it is in that city or 
locality—Contributed by Henry J. 
Marion, Pontiac, Mich. 


Reversing Switch for Small Motors 


A reversing switch made as fol- 
lows will be found very serviceable in 
reversing the direction of the rotation 
of small motors, changing the polarity 
of electromagnets, etc. 

A diagram of the connections to the 
switch and on the switch base is given 
in the sketch, and in this particular 
case the switch is shown connected to 
a small toy motor. The field of) the 
motor is represented by A, the arma- 
ture by B; and C,D, H, and PF areiour 
binding posts mounted on the base of 
the switch; G, H, and I are three con- 
tacts; | and K are terminalsor tie 
switch blades, and L a single-pole 
switch. The two blades of the revers- 
ing switch have their lower ends fast- 
ened te the terminals? J ands sana 
their upper ends, which are indicated 
by arrow heads, may be moved over 
the contacts G, H, and I. forsthe 
position of the reversing switch shown 
by the full lines, J is connected to G 
and K to H. When the switch is 
thrown to the right-hand position, as 
shown by the dotted lines, J is con- 
nected to H and K to I. It is obvious 
that the direction of the current 
through the armature B will be re- 
versed when the reversing switch is 
thrown from one position to the other. 
The direction in which the armature 
rotates will change, due to the reversal 
in direction of the current through it. 
The same results could be obtained by 
reversing the current in the field wind- 
ing A. But it must always be borne in 
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mind that in order to reverse the direc- 
tion of rotation, the current must be 
reversed in the armature only or in the 
field only, not in both. 

The above switch may be con- 
structed as follows: First, procure a 
piece of well-seasoned hard wood, say 
maple, ¥4 in, thick, 214 in. wide and 4 
in. long. Round off the corners and 
the edges of this piece on one side and 
drill the holes indicated in the sketch. 
The four corner holes should be of 
such a size as to accommodate the 
screws used in mounting four small 
back-connected binding posts. The 
remaining holes should be 14 in. All 
these holes should be countersunk 
with a %-in. bit to a depth of 14 in. on 
the under side. 

Cut from some ;y-in. sheet brass 
two pieces, 234 in. long, 14 in. wide at 
one end and 4% in. at the other, and 
routid their ends. Drill a 4-in. hole 
through the larger end of each of 
these pieces, 14 in. from the end, and 
also a hole through each, 114 in. from 
the narrow end. The last two holes 
should be threaded for 14-in. machine 
screws, Obtain five 14-in. brass bolts, 
14 in. long. File the heads of three of 
these bolts down to a thickness of ap- 
proximately ;; in. and mount them in 
the holes G, H and I. Before mount- 
ing anything on the base the grooves 
indicated by the heavy dotted lines 
should be cut in the under side so that 
the various points may be properly 
connected by conductors placed in the 
grooves. Now mount the two pieces 
of sheet brass upon the base by means 
of the remaining two bolts, which 
should pass through the holes J and K. 
A +g-in. washer should be placed be- 
tween the pieces of brass and the 
wooden base, 

Procure a piece of 14-in. fiber, 114 
in. long and % in. broad. Drill two 
1%-in. holes in this piece, one in each 
end, so that they are 1 in. apart. Drill 
a third 14-in. hole in the center and 
fasten a small handle to the piece of 
fiber. Now mount this piece upon the 
two pieces of brass that form the 
blades of the switch by means of two 
small 14-in. brass machine screws. 





_ Two small brads should be driven 
into the wooden base so as to prevent 
the possibility of the switch blades 





Diagram of the Wiring to a Small Motor and the 
Details of the Switch 


moving beyond their proper position. 
Two pieces of 74-in. fiber should be 
placed between the heads of the screws 
G and H, and H and I, to prevent the 
ends of the switch blades from drop: 
ping down on the wooden base. 





Adjustable Rod for Potted Plants 


Procure a brass sash-curtain rod of 
the telescoping kind and stick the solid 
part into the soil close to the plant and 
tie it to the rod. As the plant grows 
move the tubular part of the rod up- 
ward to correspond with the height of 
the plant. This makes a good support 
and is not so unsightly as a stick.— 
Contributed by Gertrude M. Bender, 
Wiica Nia, 





Wrench for Different-Size Nuts 


A very handy wrench can be made 
from a piece of square bar, shaped as 
shown and fitted with a handle. The 
joint at A may be halved and riveted 
or a weld made as desired. The size 


ee 


a [o]_ 


The Sloping Notch in the Wrench Permits Its 
Use on Nuts of Various Size 


of the bar and the space between the 
parts will depend on the size of nuts 
to be turned, 
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A Simple Sextant 


A sextant for measuring the latitude 
of any place can be easily constructed 
as follows: While a board, 1 in. thick, 
6 in. wide, and 12 in. long is about right 
for the instrument, any dimensions 
can be used, providing the line AB 
is at perfect right angles to the level 
of the sights C and D. The sights are 
better to use, although the upper edge 
of the board, if it is perfectly straight, 
vill do as well. If it is desired to use 
sights, a slight groove is cut in the up- 
per edge; a V-shaped piece, cut from 
tin, is fastened at one end, and a small 
pointed nail is driven in at the other. 
In doing this, be sure to level the 
bottom of the V-notch and nail point 
so that in drawing the line AB it will 
be at perfect right angles to a line be- 
tween the sights. A tack is driven into 
the side of the board at the upper edge, 
a line fastened to it and a weight tied 
to the lower end which should swing 
below the lower edge of the board. 
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The Main Part of the Instrument Consists of a 
Board with a Plumb Attached 

The instrument is placed in such a 
manner that the North Star is sighted, 
as shown, and the point on the lower 
edge of the board is marked where the 
line E comes to rest. A line is then 
drawn irom A to the point marked and 


the angle F is measured with a pro- 
tractor. The number of degrees in this 
angle will be approximately equal to 
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The Two Stars at the End of the Great Dipper are 
Pointers to the North Star 


the number of degrees in the latitude 
of that place. 

The North Star is easily located by 
reason of its position relative to the 
Great Dipper, as shown by the dia- 
gram—Contributed by Carlos Harri- 
son, Anderson, Ind. 





How to Make a Taper Ferrule 


Having occasion to make a taper 
ferrule of irregular form, a pattern from 
which to cut the material was made as 
follows: A mandrel of the desired 
shape was made, a piece of writing 
paper, soaked in water, wrapped around 
the mandrel, and a piece of twine 
wound over it, coil after coil like the 
thread on a spool. This was allowed 
to dry thoroughly, using a little heat. 
The string was then removed and a 
longitudinal cut made in the paper 
while on the mandrel. When opened 
this paper formed the pattern. 

A piece of metal was cut from the 
pattern and the edges were brought to- 
gether and brazed with spelter. The 
point of the mandrel was driven 
through a piece of block tin, about %4 
in. thick. The mandrel was then re- 
moved, the ferrule was placed on it, and 
both then started in the hole made in 
the tin and driven through it. As the 
mandrel with the ferrule passed 
through the tin, the metal was shaped 
exactly to the mandrel. It is best to 
oil the hole in the tin slightly. Tin is 
preferable as it is harder—Contributed 
by James H. Beebee, Rochester, N. Y. 
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How to Make a Continuously Ringing 
Bell 


The bell shown in the accompanying 
diagram is known as the continuously 
ringing type, and has quite a field of 
usefulness in connection with burglar 
alarms, door-bell signals, telephone sig- 
nals, etc. The operation of the bell 
proper is identical with that of the 
ordinary vibrating bell and, in addi- 
tion, there is a circuit controlled by the 
armature of the bell, which is normally 
open, but becomes closed as soon as 
the armature is drawn over. The clos- 
ing of this circuit by the operation of 
the armature amounts to keeping the 
push button in the bell circuit de- 
pressed, and the bell will continue to 
ring until the latch A is restored by 
pulling the cord B. 

Any ordinary vibrating bell may be 
converted into a continuously ringing 
bell as follows: In the armature, C, 
mount a short metal pin, D, and round 
off its under side slightly. A latch, A, 
should now be constructed similar to 
the one shown in the sketch and 
mounted in such a position that its left 
end will rest on the outer end of the pin 
D when the armature, C, of the bell is 
in its extreme outer position. The 
length of the latch should be such that 
its left end will drop off the end of the 
pin D, due to the action of the spring 
E, when the armature C is drawn over 





An Ordinary Vibrating Bell Used as a Continuously 
Ringing Bell, and the Wiring Diagram 


by the electromagnets F, thus allow- 
ing it to come into contact with a spring 
G, which is electrically connected to 


the terminal of the bell marked H. 
The latch A is connected to one side of 
the line, as shown in the sketch, so 
as to include the bell winding and 
battery in a local circuit that is formed 
by the latch coming in contact with the 
spring G. The end of the latch should 
not interfere with the free operation 
of the armature when it is resting on 
the spring G. A cord, B, attached to 
the outer end of the latch, is used 
in restoring it, and at the same time 
stopping the bell from ringing. The 
tension in the spring E should be so 
adjusted that the operation of the latch 
is sure and firm, yet not too stiff. 





A Mission-Style Inkstand 


Having a couple of good-sized ink 
bottles of the ordinary type lying 





Two Pieces of Pine Shaped to Receive the Inkwells 
and Finished in Mission Stvle 


around, I fashioned a mission-style 
stand for them out of a piece of yellow 
pine, 2 in. wide and 3 in. long, set on 
another piece of pine large enough to 
project all around on all four sides of 
the block, for a base. The wells were 
cut out with a wood chisel, and the 
parts fastened together with screws. 
The supports were four brass-head or 
upholsterer’s tacks. The finish was flat 
black.—Contributed by James M. 
Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Raising Dents in Wood 


The imprint of a hammer on finely 
finished wood caused by a glancing 
blow, or otherwise, may be removed 
in the following manner: Pour enough 
wood alcohol on the dented spot to 
cover it, then light the alcohol and 
allow it to burn out. The heat will 
expand the wood and raise it enough 
so that the spot can be planed and 
smoothed in the usual manner.—Con- 
tributed by W. F. Elwell, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


Carrying Two Pails in One Hand 


When it is necessary to carry two 
small filled pails in one hand and a 
package in the other it will be found a 





Two Filled Pails can be Readily Carried by Placing 
the Bails on the Ends of a Stick 
very difficult job, if the contents are 
liquid. Procure a stick of sufficient 
size to carry the weight of the pails 
and cut a small notch in each end to 
admit the bail. Place a pail on each 
end of the stick and take hold in the 
center, or, if the pails are not equally 
filled, a little to one side of the center. 





Preserving Paint in Open Cans 


To keep paint from drying out in 
an open can it is necessary to exclude 
the air from the oil. This can be 
done by procuring an air-tight paper 
sack, which is tested by blowing into 
it. Set the can into the sack and tie 
it tightly with a cord. Mixed paint 
will be kept in a working state in this 
manner.., 





Jelly-Straining Stand 


Procure a board, 7% in. thick and 18 
in. square, and cut a hole, about 1 ft. 
in diameter, 


in the center. Fasten 
posts, 4 ft. long, 
to each corner. 
Screw hooks are 
located around 
the edge of the 
hole. to > catch 
into the cloth 
used for holding 
the fruit. The 
stand is high 
€mow ei tonpe 
convenient and 
admit a_ vessel 
beneath to catch the juice. 
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Renewing Dry Batteries 


It is a well-known fact that dry cells 
commence to deteriorate from the time 
they are manufactured, and it is a mat- 
ter of considerable uncertainty in pur- 
chasing cells to know whether they 
will continue to be efficient for their 
supposed natural life under the exist- 
ing conditions of service, or for only 
a small part of this period. When the 
voltage of a dry cell falls below a cer- 
tain value it is usually discarded and 


‘replaced by a new one, which often 


means quite an expense. The follow- 
ing simple suggestion will enable one 
to renew the prematurely exhausted 
cell with very little trouble and slight 
expense, so that its period of useful- 
ness will be extended for a length of 
time, at least 
equal to that for 
which it could be 
used if put into 
service immedi- 
atelymead ter mits 
manufacture. 
The procedure 
in renewing the 
cell is as follows: 
A Ca Sin Seas 
placed outside of 
the zinc-contain- 
ing case, having 
inside dimen- 
sions a little greater than the zinc cup. 
The space between the zinc cup and 
case is filled with a dry electrolyte, 
which, upon the addition of moisture, 
sets up a chemical action with the 
exterior surface of the zinc, and the 
latter having been perforated, causes 
electrical action to be again produced. 
The casing, or cup, to be used out- 
side the zinc cup should be made of a 
waterproof material. The electrolyte 
instead of being placed between this 
cup and the zinc in a powdered form, as 
might be expected, should be held by 
several layers of blotting paper, formed 
into a cylinder of the proper diameter 
to fit snugly on the outside of the zinc 
cup. This porous cup should be im- 
pregnated with a solution containing 
the following materials in the approxi- 





MANILA PAPER CUP 
BLOTTING PAPER 
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mate amounts given: Muriate of am- 
monia, 10 parts; bichromate of potash, 
4 parts, and chloride of sodium, 4 
parts. After the porous cup has thor- 
oughly soaked in the above solution 
it should be dried by passing a roller 
over its external surface when it is 
mounted on a wooden cylinder of 
proper diameter. The moisture-proof 
cup may be formed outside the porous 
cup by covering the latter with several 
coats of waterproofing paste and wind- 
ing on several thicknesses of common 
manila paper, each layer of paper be- 
ing treated with the paste. A disk of 
cardboard, properly treated, should be 
placed in the end of the cylinder to 
form the bottom, and the edge of the 
manila paper folded in over it and 
pasted in place. 

The pasteboard covering surround- 
ing the zinc cup of the cell should be 
removed and the surface of the zinc 
thoroughly cleaned. The coal tar in 
the top of the zinc cup should be re- 
moved by tapping around the edge with 
a hammer, and a large number of small 
holes should be made in the walls of 
the cup with a sharp instrument. Then 
put the cell within the porous cup and 
fill the top with clear water, preferably 
rain water. A chemical reaction will 
immediately take place between the 
outer surface of the zinc and the chem- 
icals contained in tHe material forming 
the porous cup, and the terminal volt- 
age of the cell will be practically the 
same as it was when the cell was new. 
The water, of course, must be replen- 
ished from time to time on account of 
evaporation, and the useful life of the 
cell can be prolonged for a consider- 
able time. A part cross section of a 
cell treated as described above is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. 





Workbench Equipment for a 
Table Top 


The average home mechanic with a 
few tools seldom has a place to work 
and is usually without a workbench. 
As this was my case, I constructed a 
bench equipment that I could easily 
clamp to the kitchen or other table and 


thus have the necessary tools at hand 
for work. A plank, 2 in. thick, 10 in. 
wide and 18 in. long, was planed and 





The Bench wares can be Quickly Attached to Any 
Table Top without Harming 


smoothed up on all sides, and a vise 
and a bench pin were fastened on one 
edge. 

To the under side of the same edge 
two blocks were securely fastened, as 
shown, and to these blocks two other 
pieces were fastened with hinges. With 
a bolt, running through from the top, 
and a thumb nut used underneath, 
these pieces are used as clamps for 
holding the bench to the table top. 
The top can be removed and set away in 


a closet when not in use.—Contributed 
by Wm. H. Hathaway, Nutley, N. J. 





A Nonsticking Drawer Guide 


The guide shown is nonbinding and 
has been found thoroughly practical 
after several years’ use on furniture. 
The guide A 
consists of a 
piece of wood, 
about 144 in. 
square, with a 
concave cut in 
its upper edge, 
the width being 
about %4 in. 
and the depth 
such as not to 
cut through the 
extending end 
projecting over 
the crossbar B. 
The drawer sides have a fete round 
edge on the bottom edge to run in the 
groove in the guide. The difference 
in width between the groove in the 
guide and the rounding edge on the 
drawer side causes the drawer always 
to ride snugly without binding as 
the wood expands or contracts with 
changes in the weather—-Contributed 
by Herman Hermann, Portland, Ind, 





A Milk Stool 


The stool is made of three pieces of 
board and a piece of round, or stake, 
iron. The appearance and manner of 





A Milk Stool Having a Place to Keep the Bucket 
Clean and at the Right Height 


construction are clearly shown in the 
illustration. The seat board is sawed 
out to fit the circumference of the 
bucket to be used, and the iron is also 
bent to this curve and fastened to the 
board as shown. ‘The little shelf on 
the front support holds the bucket at 
the right height, and keeps it clean and 
out of the way of the cow’s foot while 
milking. 


Sounder for Wireless-Telegraph 
Messages 


The owner of an amateur wireless 
outfit often has reason to regret that he 
cannot let some of his friends listen to 
a message at the same time as he him- 
self. The magnifier described in the 
following permits all those present in 
the room to hear the message, provided, 
of course, they are able to interpret the 
Morse alphabet by sound. 

A very simple means, making the 





IgY__GROUND 


The Phonograph Horn as It is Connected to a 
Detector for Transmitting the Messages 
message audible at a distance of about 
10 ft., is to attach a phonograph horn, 
or a horn of cardboard or metal, to the 
telephone receiver, but a much better 
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arrangement can be made as shown in 
the diagram, in which A represents the 
antenna or aerial; B, the detector, and 
C, the receiver. Procure a small micro- 
phone, D, placing its mouthpiece 
closely against the receiver—for the 
sake of clearness the two are separated 
in the diagram—and connect the former 
with a battery, F, of two or three dry 
cells, in series with the microphone of 
an ordinary telephone transmitter pro- 
vided witha large horn. The effect ob- 
tained by this simple means will be sur- 
prising. 


Joint for Mission Furniture 


The mortise for this joint is made in 
the usual manner, the only require- 
ments being that the mortise is run 
through the piece, and the tenon is 
cut 14 in. shorter than the depth of the 











Metal Covering and Holder for a Tenon and 
Mortise Joint on Mission Furniture 


mortise or the width of the piece it is 
entering. The end of the tenon and 
the mortise is then covered with a 
piece of metal, fastened with screws as 
shown. The metal can be of any 
desired material and beveled on the 
edges. This makes a very good knock- 
down joint for mission furniture.— 
Contributed by H. R. Allen, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


A Towel Roiler 


A substantial, convenient and non- 
rusting towel roller can be made from 
8 or 9 of the familiar wood handles on 
bundle carriers and a length of brass 
curtain rod. The bracket ends can be 
shaped from any piece of wood of suit- 
able dimensions. The rollers and ends 
can be finished as desired—Contrib- 
uted by, Hale wo aah. Lynn, Mass, 
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An Electric Shaving Mug 


The general use of electricity in the 
home has opened up a new field in the 
way of heating and cooking utensils. 
While these utensils are sold by elec- 
tric-supply houses, some of them can 
be easily made at home and answer 
the purpose just as nicely. One of 
these is the electric shaving mug. 

A mug that will stand heat is the 
first thing required, and an aluminum 
cup of standard shape and design, 
which can be bought in almost every 
town, will do perfectly well. These 

=i) 


clamp has. a screw in the center to 
tighten it in place. The legs and 
clamp may be nickelplated if desired. 
The heating coil is shown in Fig, 4 
which is a coil of flat ‘“Nichrome” 
wire, or ribbon as it is called, 12 ft. 
long, 7 in. wide and 3/1000 in. thick. 
This is equal in cross section to a No. 
26 gauge wire. To wind this coil, pro- 
cure a block of wood, % in. thick and 
about 4 in. square, with a 14-in. hole in 
the center for an axis or pivot. Clamp 
a 14-in. rod in a vise so that the block 
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Detail of the Parts for the Construction of an Electric Shaving Mug. The Heating of Sufficient Water for 
a Shave can be Accomplished at a Nominal Cost 


cups are spun from a flat sheet and 
have no seams to open and leak, and 
it is necessary that no holes be drilled 
in the cup as it is impossible to make 
such a hole watertight. The heating 
element must be fastened to the mug 
with a clamp. The clamp will also 
allow the heating coil to be removed 
for repairs without injury to the mug. 
The bottoms of these mugs have a 
flange which makes a recessed part 
and in this the heating element is 
placed. 

The legs of the mug are made of 
sheet brass as shown in Fig. 1, one of 
the three having an enlargement near 
its center with a hole for an insulating 
button (Fig. 2), of “transite” or some 
other material, to hold the, supply cord 
in place. 

The clamp for holding the heating 
coil in place is shown in Fig. 3, This 


can be rotated about it. Begin at the 
center and fasten one end of the rib- 
bon to the block, leaving about 2 in. 
projecting for a connection, then pro- 
ceed to wind the ribbon in a spiral coil, 
separating each turn from the preced- 
ing one with a strand of asbestos cord. 
A small section of the coil is shown in 
Fig. 5, in which A, or the light part, 
represents the asbestos insulation, and 
B, or the black lines, the heating ele- 
ment. The insulation may be obtained 
by untwisting some ¥-in, round as- 
bestos packing and using one of the 
strands. This cord insulates each 
turn of the ribbon from the other and 
the current must travel through the 
whole coil without jumping across 
from one turn to the other. The 
whole coil must be closely wound to 
get it into the limited space at the bot- 
tom of the mug. 


Before taking the coil from the 
block, rub into its surface a little asbes- 
LOS SPEtOrt «Cement, Or’ ar ceinent. com 
posed of a mixture of silicate of soda 
and silica, or glass sand. This mix- 
ture, when dry, will tend to hold the 
coil together and the current may be 
passed through the coil to test it as 
well as to bake it in its coiled shape. 

The support for the heating coil is 
made of a piece of 7;-in. asbestos 
wood or transite. Cut it to fit into the 
recessed bottom of the mug, then with 
a chisel remove the ane in the top 
to form a depression 7g in. deep to re- 
ceive the coil with its top flush. The 
leads of the coil are run through the 
disk. The surface of the coil is then 
plastered evenly with retort cement. 
The legs are fastened to a second piece 
of insulating material with round- 
head brass machine screws, 1 in. long, 


A Handbag Lock 


The pickpocket finds it easy to un- 
snap a handbag and remove some 
. of the contents, 
especially in 
crowded places. 
To make it less 
easy for the pick- 
pocket, I fixed 
any mothers 
handbag as 
shown in the 
sketch. I used a 
chain which had 
Served, its cay 
holding a small 
coin purse—any small chain will do— 
by passing it through the links that 
hold the handle and winding it once or 
twice around the snap fasteners to hold 
them securely closed. 

The chain may be either shortened 
enough to make it convenient to hold 
with the handle of the handbag, or may 
be left long and used over the shoulder 
under the coat, thus making it possible 
to have both hands free for shopping 
while the handbag hangs by the side. 
This leaves a person free from the 
worry of taking care that the bag is 
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with nuts, The heads of these screws 
are shown in Fig. 6, the nuts being 
above the brass and between the two 
insulating pieces, 

The ends of the heating ribbon are 
brought through the lower insulating 
disk and attached to binding posts as 
shown. The leads may be covered 
with tape to prevent any short circuit. 

The mug uses 34 amperes at 110 
volts, either direct or alternating cur- 
rent, and it will cost about 3 cents an 
hour to operate it. Care should be 
taken to use a separable attachment 
for connecting, as an ordinary lamp 
socket may be burned out by turning 
off the current, it being adapted only 
to a small capacity. 

In assembling the parts, several 
pieces of mica should be placed be- 
tween the coil and the metal of the 
mug to insulate the coil from the mug, 


not laid down somewhere and lost. 
The bag may be easily opened by un- 
winding the chain after loosening it by 
raising the bag slightly —Contributed 
by Wm. Waterhouse, Aurora, Ill. 





An Emery-Cloth Holder 


Emery cloth in sheets is very easily 
spoiled around a workbench. Oil or 
other fluids used on work are apt to 
drop on it and when wet for a short 
time the abrasive is useless. The il- 
lustration shows a tin holder, A, that 
can be placed on the under side of the 














A Receptacle for Emery Cloth Made of Sheet Metal 
or Tin and Fastened to a Bench 

bench where space is not required for 

drawer room, 


The portion cut out of the bottom 
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of the holder B is to enable the work- 
man to easily grasp the sheets of em- 
erysciothy As the holder is on the 
under side of the bench, there is little 
danger of any liquid or other sub- 
stance spoiling the sheets. The sheets 
are also within easy reach.—Contrib- 
uted by F..W. Bently, Huron, S. D. 





The Operation of the Compass 


After trying to tell a few small boys 
what a compass is, they wanted a 
practical illustration—something they 
could see. Not having a compass or 
knowing where to locate one handily, 
I used a piece of cork with needles and 
a needle for a pivot and found it very 
satisfactory. The method used is 
shown in the sketch. 

It is best not to magnetize both 
needles unless care is exercised in 
maintaining pole relationship, or they 
will oppose each other and not point 
to the north. The extreme ends or the 
heads of the needles must be opposites, 
the head of one negative and the head 
of the other positive. 

If a good compass is brought care- 





Two Large Needles in a Cork Balanced on a Central 
Needle to Make Them Revolve Easily 
lessly in contact with a magnet, the 
poles may become reversed and the 
north end will no longer point to the 
north but to the south until the cur- 
rent has been reversed again by bring- 
ing the opposite pole of the magnet in 
contact with the compass.—Contrib- 
uted by W. H. Albright, Bellevue, O. 





Thawing Out Frozen Pipes 


When the water pipes connecting a 
range boiler become frozen, get a 
plumber and avoid an explosion of the 
water back. If, however, the frozen 
pipe is a cold-water pipe in no way 
connected with the hot-water boiler, it 
can be thawed out as follows: 

Procure some grain alcohol—not de- 


natured or wood alcohol—and after 
turning the spigot upward or upside 
down, as shown, open it and pour in 


The Faucet is 
Turned Upwards 
and Opened and 


Alcohol Poured 


y/ In on the Ice 





the alcohol. When the water begins 
to flow turn it to its proper position.— 
Contributed by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pa. 





A Wire Clothespin 


The pin is made of galvanized wire, 
A, 8 or 10 in. long, wound spirally, B, 
on a round sur- 
face.) such wasiea 
broom handle, 
tOmsiakes the 
holding part. 
‘lhemen di seare 
fastened io- 
gether as shown. 
The space _ be- 
tween the spiral 
turns makes the cloth-holding part.— 
Contributed by Wesley H. Freeman, 
Palestine, tex. 








Vent for Pouring Heavy Liquids 


A tube placed in a jug or bottle as 
shown in the sketch will assist greatly 
in removing molasses or hcavy liquids. 
The tube can be placed in the recep- 
tacle without getting the liquid inside 
by holding a finger over the outer end. 























The Vacuum Caused by the Flow of Heavy Liquids 
is Easily Overcome by the Air Tube 

The air can easily enter without dis- 

turbing the flow of the liquid.—Con- 

tributed by Homer Payear, Owens- 

boro, Ky, 


A Hat Hanger 


Procure a piece of -in. wire, about 
3 ft. long, bend 
it into the shape 
shown in the 
sketch, and 
sharpen the pro- 
jecuimg se. led: 
Drive this into 
the wall above 


a ecoat s hanger 
This provides a 
better hat hanger 
than the ordi- 
nary hook— 
Contributed by 
John D. Watt, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Repairing a Broken Tenon ona 
Chair Post 


Instead of cutting off the four posts 
to make new tenons where one tenon 
was broken I used a metal piece made 
roma) slort 
length of bicycle 
tS eas 
shown. The tube 
was slotted two 
ways to make 
four parts which were turned out and 
flattened. The remaining end of the 
tube was slipped over the broken post 
and the four parts were fastened with 
screws to the under side of the chair 
seat.—Contributed by Chas. H. Rob- 
erts, Calumet, Mich. 














Substitute for an Iron-Holder Knob 


The wood 
knob. on the 
holder for my 
irons becaine 
charred from the 
heat and finally 
broke away 
ter Omneien pity 
The pin would 
get: -so. hot ein 
continued use 
that it could not be moved without 
burning my fingers. I remedied the 
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difficulty by attaching a short string 
to the handle and the pin. A pull on 
the string with the forefinger readily 
released the iron. I have found this 
better than the knob, as it is handier 
to use.—Contributed by Mrs. H. C. 
Dixon, Johnstown, Pa. 





An Egg-Frying Pan 


The frying of eggs in an ordinary 
frying pan is accompanied with some 
difficulty in removing them when they 
are cooked without breaking the yolk. 
Then, sometimes, the pan is too hot 
and the egg sticks to the pan and the 
top remains uncooked. A much better 
way is to shape a piece of sheet metal 
or tin as shown in the sketch to place 





A Metal Plate for Use in an Ordinary Frying Pan 
to Cook Eggs without Scorching Them 


the egg in and use it in the ordinary 
pan. It will not burn the egg, and the 
egg can be lifted out of the pan and 
easily slipped on a plate or toast when 
it is cooked.—Contributed by W. A. 
Jaquythe, San Diego, Cal. 





A Sander Mandrel for the Lathe 


A cylindrical sander for use in thé 
lathe can be easily made of two pieces 
of wood, turned to a diameter that will 
take the stock size of sandpaper, and 
clamped together with pinch dogs at 
the ends. One edge of the sandpaper 





A Wood Mandrel for Attaching Regular Sheets of 
Sandpaper to Make a Lathe Sander 


is clamped between the pieces and then 
it is wrapped around the wood, the op- 
posite edge being glued to the start- 
ing edge, as shown at A. The dimen- - 
sions given are for a 9 by 12-in. sheet 
of sandpaper. The sander is easily 
placed in the lathe centers when 
needed, and the sandpaper may be re- 
placed at any time.—Contributed by 
James T. Gaffney, Chicago, 
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How to Construct a Simple Galvanometer 


A galvanometer is an instrument 
used to detect the presence of an elec- 
trical current in a circuit or to meas- 
ure the value of the current in am- 
peres. The operation of practically all 
galvanometers is based upon the same 
principle, and they differ chiefly in 
mechanical construction and the rela- 
tive arrangement of their different 
parts. 

A very simple galvanometer, that 
will give quite satisfactory results, un- 
der favorable conditions, may be con- 
structed as follows: Turn from a piece 
of hard wood a ring having dimen- 
sions corresponding to those given in 
the cross section, Fig. 1. Fill the 
groove in this ring to within 1% in. of 
the top with No. 18 gauge double-cot- 
ton-covered copper wire, insulating the 
different layers from each other by 
means of a layer of good bond paper. 
The winding may be started by drill- 
ing a small hole through the side of 
the groove, as close to the bottom as 
possible, and allowing about 6 in. of 
the wire to protrude through it. The 
outside end may be terminated in a 
similar manner, and the two ends 
should be on the same side of the ring, 
or as near each other as possible. A 
protecting covering of bookbinder’s 
paper is placed over the winding and 
the completed ring given a coat of 
shellac. The electric current to be de- 
tected or measured is to pass around 
the winding of this coil and produce an 
effect upon a compass needle mounted 
in its center. In order that the cur- 
rent may produce a maximum effect 
upon the needle, the coil should be 
mounted in a vertical position. 

The base upon which the ring is 
to be mounted may be cut from some 
%-in, hard wood. It should be cir- 
cular in form and about 5 in. in diam- 
eter, and have its upper edge rounded 
off and shellacked to improve its ap- 
pearance, The ring is mounted in a 
vertical position on this base, which 
may be done as follows: Cut a flat 
surface on each of the flanges of the 





ring so that it will stand in a vertical 
position and the terminals of the wind- 
ing will be as near as possible to the 





Fig.2 


s iD, The Wood Ring for the Coil 
es and Its Holding 
Stirrup 


surface upon which 
the Mring eine sts. 
Then form a stir- 
rup from some thin 
sheet brass, similar 
to that shown in 
Fig, 2, so that it will fit tightly over 
the ring and its outwardly projecting 
ends will rest upon the base of the 
instrument. Small wood screws are 
used in fastening the stirrup to the 
base. The fastening may be made 
more secure by cutting a groove across 
the inside of the ring for the stirrup 
to fit in, Fig. 3, thus preventing the 
possibility of the ring moving through 
the stirrup. Two holes should be 
drilled in the base for the terminals of 
the winding to pass through, and it 
would be best to cut two grooves in 
the side of the ring for these wires so 
as to prevent their coming into con- 
tact with the metal stirrup. Two back- 
connected binding posts, A and B, Fig. 
3, are mounted on the base and the 
ends of the winding attached to them. 
The wires should be placed in grooves 
cut in the under side of the base, and 
the screws used in fastening the bind- 
ing posts should be countersunk. 

A short compass needle is then 
mounted on a suitable supporting pivot 
in thescenter of the) coil.” This come 
pass needle will always come to rest 
in an approximate north and south 
position when it is acted upon by the 
earth’s magnetic field alone. If now 
the plane of the coil be placed in such 
a position that it is parallel to the di- 
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rection of the compass needie (no cur- 
rent in the coil), the magnetic field that 
will be produced when a current is sent 
through the winding will be perpendic- 













Galvanometer 
as It is 
Used to 
Detect the ” 
Presence 
of an 

Electrical 
Current 








ular to the magnetic field of the earth 
and there will be a force, due to this 
particular current, tending to turn the 
compass needle around perpendicularly 


to its original position. There will be 
a deflection of the needle for all values 
of current in the coil, and this deflec- 
tion will vary in value as the current 
in the coil varies. The mere fact that 
the compass needle is deflectéd due to 
a current in the coil gives a means of 
detecting a current in any circuit of 
which the coil is a part, and the de- 
gree of this deflection affords a means 
of measuring the current, the value of 
the different deflections in terms of 
the current in the coil having been ex- 
perimentaily determined by sending a 
known current through the coil and 
noting the positions of the compass 
needle for each value of current used. 
In order to determine the deflection 
of the needle, a scale, C, Fig. 3, must 
be mounted directly under: the com- 
pass needle and a pointer, D, attached 
to the compass needle so that any 
movement of the needle results in an 
equal angular displacement of the 
pointer. The compass needle, E, 
should be short and quite heavy, say, 
5% in, in length, 34 in. in thickness and 
¥ in. in width at its center, and taper- 
ing to a point at its ends. It should 
be made of a good grade of steel, tem- 
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pered and then magnetized by means 
of a powerful electromagnet. The 
reason for making the compass needle 
short is that it will then joperate in 
practically a uniform magnetic field, 
which exists only at the center of the 
coil. On account of the needle being 
so short and in view of the fact that 
it comes to rest parallel to the coil for 
its zero position, it is best to use a 
pointer attached to the needle to deter- 
mine its deflection, as this pointer can 
be made much longer than the needle, 
and any movement of the needle may 
be more easily detected, as the end of 
the pointer moves through a much 
larger distance than the end of the 
needle, and since it may be attached to 
the needle, at right angles to the 
needle’s axis, the end of the pointer 
will be off to one side of the coil and 
its movement may be easily observed. 
The pointer should be made of some 
nonmagnetic material, such as alumi- 
num or brass, and it should be as long 
as it may be conveniently made. A 
suitable box with a glass cover may be 
provided in which the needle, pointer 
and scale may be housed. The con- 
struction of this box will be left en- 
tirely to the ingenuity of the ong mak- 
ing the instrument, 

In order to use this instrumeut as 
an ammeter, it will be necessary to 
calibrate it, which consists in deter- 
mining the position of the pointer for 
various values of current through the 


AMMETER 






GALVANOMETER 


VARIABLE RESISTANCE H 
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The Electric Circuit, Showing Connections for Finding 


the Value of a Current in Calibrating 
coil. It will be necessary to obtain 
the use of a direct-current ammeter for 
this purpose. The winding of the gal- 
vanometer, ammeter, battery and a 
variable resistance of some kind should 


all be connected in series as shown in 
the diagram, Fig. 4. Allow the com- 
pass needle to come to rest under the 
influence of the earth’s magnetic field 
and then turn the coil into such a posi- 
tion that it is as nearly parallel with 
the needle as possible. This corre- 
sponds to the zero position, and the 
instrument must always be in this posi- 
tion when it is used. The position of 
the ends of the pointer is now marked 
on the scale for different values of cur- 
rent, first with the current in one di- 
rection and then in the opposite direc- 
tion. The deflection of the needle will, 
of course, reverse when the current is 
reversed. 

The effect produced by any current 
upon the compass needle can be 
changed by changing the number of 
turns in the coil. In measuring a large 
current, a few turns of large wire 
would be required, and in measuring 
a small current, a large number of 
turns of small wire could be used. In 
other words, the size of the wire will 
depend upon the current it is to carry 
and the number of turns in the coil will 
depend upon the magnetic effect the 
current is to produce, which is propor- 
tional to the product of the number of 
turns and the current, called the am- 
pere-turns. 





Experiments with Camphor 


Place a few scrapings from gum 
camphor in a tumbler of water and 
watch the phenomenon. The scrap- 
ings will go through all kinds.of rapid 
motions as if they were alive. A drop 
of turpentine, or any oil, will stop their 
maneuvers. This experiment will 
show how quickly oil spreads over the 
surface of water. 


Boiling Cracked Eggs 


Eggs with the shells cracked can be 
boiled in the ordinary manner without 
danger of the white boiling out, if they 
are first wrapped in tissue paper. As 
soon as the paper becomes wet it will 
cling so tightly to the shell that the 
cracks are effectively closed. 
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A Trousers Hanger 


A very serviceable hanger can be 
easily made of two clothespins of the 
chp type and about 2 ft. of large wire. 



































Clothesline Clips Joined Together with a Wire 
and Used as a Trousers Hanger 

The wire should be bent into the 
shape shown at A with a loop about 
Ie in. ine diameterras, a hangers lite 
ends of the wire are slipped under 
the hooks on the sides of the clothes- 
pins, which are fastened to the trous- 
ers as shown in B.—Contributed by 
Olaf Tronnes, Evanston, III. 





Removing Tight-Fitting Can Covers 


Tight-fitting covers on lard and sim- 
ilar pails can be readily removed by 
tying a stout cord loosely below the 
cover then 
placing an ordi- 
nary nail under 
Ack a Conecevek “Eye a! 
twisting it. This 
will tighten the 
cord around the 
Can ered ly, 
which will loosen the cover. 








A Skimming Spoon 


A handy skimming spoon can be 
made very quickly of an ordinary 
spoon of any size desired. Slits are 
sawn across the bowl in the manner 






The Straight Cuts Sawn Across 
the Bottom of the Bowl Provide 
Openings to Drain Out the Liquid 


shown, using a hacksaw. The illus- 
tration is self-explanatory.—Contrib- 
uted by G. H. Holter, Jasper, Minn. 


How to Make Falling Blocks 


Procure a thin board large enough 
to cut six blocks, 2 in. wide and 3 in. 


long; also 2 yd. of cotton tape, 14 in. 






























Set of Blocks Joined with Tape So That 
They Appear to Fall from the Top 


wide, and some very small 
tacks. Cut the board into 
pieces of the size mentioned, 
and number two of them on 
both surfaces, 1, 2, 3, and 
4. Cut off three pieces of tape, 484 in. 
long, and on the side of block 1 tack 
one piece of tape in the center at one 
end, and the other two pieces at 
each edge on the opposite end, 
all being on one side of the block 
as shown. ‘Take the other block and 
lay the side numbered 4 up, then draw 
the two strips of tape on the edges of 
block 1 under it and back to the end 
of the surface on block 4, and tack them 
on this surface at the edges as shown. 
The center tape is passed under block 
4 and turned over the opposite end and 
tacked. This is clearly shown in the 
sketch. Thus the second block will 
hang from either end of block 1 by 
simply folding them together and sep- 
arating the ends. 

Mark the sides of the third block 5 
and 6, and place it with the two others 
so that the sides numbered 2, 3, and 5 
will be up. Cut off three more pieces 
of tape, 434 in. long, and tack them 
on as shown, being careful not to tack 
through any of the first three pieces. 
Put on the fourth block in the same 
manner as the third block was attached 
to the second, and so on, until all the 
blocks are attached. 

Take hold of the first block on the 
edges and tip it as shown by the arrow. 
The second block will then fall as 
shown by the second arrow, and the 
third block falls away in the same man- 








ea 
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ner, and so on, down to the end.—Con- 
tributed by Wayne Nutting, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





Writing Name Reversed on Paper 
Placed on Forehead 


The following is an entertaining ex- 
periment in a party of young people. 
One of those present is asked if he can 
write his name, and will, of course, 
answer “yes.” He is then subjected to 
the following test: He is asked to sit 
down in a chair, a paper, folded several 
times, is placed on his forehead, a lead 
pencil is handed him and he is asked to 
write his name on the paper. As little 
time as possible to reflect should be left 
him; if he hesitates, he should be told 
to just go ahead, and in most cases it 
will be found that he starts writing 
his name at the left temple and, to the 
amusement of the others present, 
writes it in the way of many left- 
handed persons, that is, so that it is 
legible only when held in front of a 
mirror, unless one is practiced in read- 
ing reversed writing. 





Use for an Old Table 


An old table of the extension type, 
that may have a post broken, can be 
used against the wall in a kitchen as a 
work table. If there is a damaged part, 
that side is removed by sawing the 
crosspieces of the table in two and at- 
taching it to the wall against the leaf 





ee 


One Half of the Table 
is Removed and the 
Remaining Part Fastened 
to the Wall 


which is turned in a reverse position. 
—Contributed by A. S. Thomas, Gor- 
don, Can. 
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How to Make a Small Rheostat 


In operating small motors there is as 
a rule no means provided for regulat- 
ing their speed, and this often is quite 
a disadvantage, especially in the case 
of toy motors such as used on minia- 
ture electric locomotives. The speed, 
of course, can be regulated by chang- 
ing the number of cells of battery by 
means of a special switch, but then all 
the cells are not used the same amount 
and some of them may be completely 
exhausted before the others show any 
appreciable depreciation. If a small 
transformer is used with a number of 
taps taken off the secondary winding, 
the voltage impressed upon the motor, 
and consequently the speed, can be 
changed by varying the amount of the 
secondary winding across which the 
motor is connected. 

But in both these cases there is no 
means of varying the speed gradually. 
This can, however, be accomplished by 
means of a small rheostat placed in 
series with the motor. The rheostat 
acts in an electrical circuit in just the 
same way a valve does in a hydraulic 
circuit. It consists of a resistafice, 
which can be easily varied in value, 
placed in the circuit connecting the 
motor with the source of electrical 
energy. A diagram of the rheostat is 
shown in Fig. 1, in which A represents 
the armature of the motor; B, the field; 
C, the rheostat, and D, the source of 
electrical energy. When the handle 
E is in such a position that the max- 
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Diagram Showing the Connections for a Small 
Motor Where a Rheostat Is in the Line 
imum amount of resistance is in cir- 
cuit there will be a minimum circuit 
through the field and armature of the 
motor, and its speed will be a mini- 
mum. As the resistance of the rheo- 
stat is decreased, the current increases 


and the motor speeds up, reaching a 
maximum value when the resistance of 
the rheostat has been reduced to zero 
value. Such a rheostat may be used 
in combination with a special switch 


PRIMARY 
7 
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Diagram of a Small Motor Where a Rheostat and 
Switch Are in the Line 


F., as shown in Fig. 2. The switch 
gives a means of varying the voltage 
and the rheostat takes care of the de- 
sired changes in speed occurring be- 
tween those produced by the varia- 
tions in voltage. 

A very simple and inexpensive rheo- 
stat may be constructed as follows: 
Procure a piece of thin fiber, about + 
in. thick, 1% in. wide and approximately 
10 in. long. Wind on this piece of 
fiber, after the edges have all been 
smoothed down, a piece of No. 22 
gauge cotton-covered resistance wire, 
starting about 44 in. from one end and 
winding the various turns fairly close 
together to within 14 in. of the other 
end. The ends of the wire may be 
secured by passing them through sev- 
eral small holes drilled in the piece of 
fiber, and should protrude 3 or 4 in. for 
connecting to binding posts that will 
be mounted upon the base of the rheo- 
Stat. 

Now form this piece of fiber into a 
complete ring by bending it around 
some round object, the flat side being 
toward the object. Determine as ac- 
curately as possible the diameter of 
the ring thus formed and also its thick- 
ness. Obtain a piece of well seasoned 
hard wood, 1% in. thick and 41% in. 
square. Round off the corners and 
upper edges of this block and mark 
out on it two circles whose diameters 
correspond to the inside and outside 
diameters of the fiber ring. The cen- 
ters of these circles should be in the 
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center of the block. Carefully saw out 
the two circles so that the space be- 
tween the inside and outside portions 
will just accommodate the fiber ring. 
Obtain a second piece of hard wood, 
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A Cross Section of the Rheostat, Showing the 
Connections through the Resistance 


4 in. thick and 434 in. square, round 
off its corners and upper edges and 
mount the other pieces upon it by 
means of several small wood screws, 
which should pass up from the under 
side and be well countersunk. Place 
the fiber ring in the groove, but, before 
doing so, drill a hole in the base proper 
for one end of the wire to pass through. 
Two small back-connected binding 
posts should be mounted in the cor- 
ners. One of these should be con- 
nected to the end of the winding and 
the other to a small bolt in the center 
of the base that serves to hold the han- 
dle or movable arm of the rheostat in 
place. These connecting leads should 
all be placed in grooves cut in the 
under side of the base. 

The movable arm of the rheostat 
may be made from a piece of 7 -in. 
sheet brass, and should have the 
following approximate dimensions: 
length, 2 in.; breadth 1% in. at one end, 
and ¥4 in. at the other. Obtain a -in. 
brass bolt, about 1 in. long, also several 
washers. Drill a hole in the larger end 
of the piece ef brass to accommodate 
the bolt and also in the center of the 
wooden base. Countersink the hole in 
the base on the under side with a 14-in. 
bit to a depth of 44 in. On the under 
side of the piece of brass, and near its 
narrow end, solder a piece of thin 
spring brass so that its free end will 
rest upon the upper edge of the fiber 
ring. A small handle may be mounted 
upon the upper side of the movable 
arm. Now mount the arm on the base 
by means of the bolt, placing several 
washers between it and the upper 
surface of the base, so that its outer 


end will be raised above the edge 


‘of the fiber ring. Solder a short piece 


of thin brass to the nut that is to 
be placed on the lower end of the 
bolt, and cut a recess in the counter- 
sunk portion of the hole in the base to 
accommodate it. When the bolt has 
been screwed down sufficiently tight 
a locknut may be put on, or the first 
nut soldered to the end of the bolt. 
Tf possible, it would be best to use a 
spring washer, or two, between the 
arm and base. 

The insulation should now be re- 
moved from the wire on the upper 
edge of the fiber ring with a piece of 
fine sandpaper, so that the spring on 
the under side of the movable arm 
may make contact with the winding. 
The rheostat is now complete with the 
exception of a coat of shellac. A cross- 
sectional view of the completed rheo- 
stat is shown in Fig. 3. 





Folding Arms for Clothesline Posts 


The inconvenience of using a num- 
ber of clothesline posts and the limited 
space available resulted in the making 
of a clothesline post as shown in the 
sketch. The entire line is supported 
on two posts, which should be about 
6 in. square and are set in concrete. 
The upper ends of the posts are 
equipped with two arms, hinged to the 
sides of the posts in such a manner that 
the inside ends of the arms will meet on 












4°| A Post That Provides 
a Way _to Hold Sia 
Lines Taut without 
the Use of Props 








top of the post when they are in a 
horizontal position. Each arm is pro- 
vided with three wood pins, equally 
spaced for the line. The arms are sup- 
ported in a horizontal position by two 
bars of metal at the center, as shown. 
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Holes are bored into the sides of the 
posts to receive the pins when the arms 
are at rest." ° 

A small box is fastened to one post, 
to provide a place for the clothesline 
and the clothespins. The line, when 
put up, gives space for an entire wash- 
ing without the use of a prop, as the 
line can be drawn taut enough to hold 
the garments.—Contributed by Olaf 
Tronnes, Evanston, IIl. 





A Folding Bookrack 


Having need of a bookrack which I 
could pack away in my trunk and still 
have room for my clothes, I made one 
as follows: I procured a piece of pine, 
5@ in. thick, 6 in. wide and 18 in. long, 
and laid out the plan on one side. Holes 
were drilled in the edges, 34 in. from 
the ends, to receive 114-in. round-head 
brass screws. The design for the ends 
was sawn out with:a scroll saw and 
the edges smoothed up with fine sand- 





The Ends of the Rack 
Turn Down, Making 
a Straight Board 






paper, whereupon the surfaces were 


stained and given a coat of wax. The 
screws were put in place to make the 
ends turn on them as on a bearing. 
In use the ends were turned up.—Con- 
tributed by Spencer Hall, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





A Simple Balance 


Having use for a balance in a labora- 
tory and being unable to procure any 
scales at the time, I hastily rigged up 
a device that served the purpose as 
well, as the work did not require very 
great precision. An elastic band anda 
short piece of string was procured and 
the band cut open. The string was 
then fastened around the beaker as 
shown, and the whole suspended from 
a shelf, 





Into the beaker was then poured 100 
cubic centimeters of water and the 
stretch of the elastic band noted by the 






A Graduate Scale 

Used in Connection 

with an Elastic Band 
to Make 

a Simple Balance 


displacement of a knot in the string in 
respect to the scale yon -a radiate, 
placed beside the beaker. The length 
of the elastic was then changed until 
the knot was exactly opposite the 100- 
division mark on the graduate scale. 
Then, since the elongation of the elas- 
tic band follows Hook’s law, the ex- 
tension of the band to the amount of 
one scale division means an added 
weight of one gram in the beaker.— 
Contributed by L. Horle, Newark, 
New Jersey. 





An Ink Eraser 


A good knife eraser for ink can be 
made from a discarded or broken rul- 
ing pen. One of the parts, or nibs, is 
cut off close to the handle and the 
remaining one sharpened on both edges 
at the point. This instrument is better 
than a knife or the regular scratcher, 
because the cutting edge will shave the 
surface of the paper or tracing cloth 
and not roughen or cut it. Erasing 
done with this knife will readily take 
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One of the Nibs on the Ruling Pen Sharpened 
and Used as an Eraser 


ink without further preparation of the 
surface—Contributed by Warren E. 
Crane, Cleveland, O. 





Gate Fasteners 


Buttons on gates or small doors are 
apt to become loose and then drop 
down, thereby al- 
lowing the gate 
or door to be- 
come unfastened. 
The» sordinary, 
button is shown 
at A where it is 
loose and turned 
by its own weight. If the button is cut 
as shown at B, it will remain fastened, 
even if it is loose on the screw or nail. 
—Contributed by A. S. Thomas, Am- 
herstburg, Ont. 








A Compensating Siphon 


The homemade siphon shown in the 
sketch consists of two rubber corks 
and a glass tube with a rubber hose 
connected “toit. The cork A is used 
as a bearing and support on the edge 
of the tank. The position of the cork 
B on the tube determines the distance 
that the mouth of the tube will be un- 
der the surface of the liquid, also to 
some extent the sensitiveness of the 
apparatus. However, the principle of 
the device is the buoyant effect of the 


























The End of the Pipe is Kept Just under the Surface 
of the Liquid at all Times 


water and the lever action of the rub- 
ber tube which is attached. 

The one that I made had a tube 14 
in. long, and the cork B was 12% in. 
in diameter, 1 in. thick, and weighed 
about y5 of a pound. The practical 
application of this siphon will be found 
in sieve tests where it is necessary to 
collect the residue on the bottom of 
the tank while drawing off the liquid 
at the surface, also in oil-storage tanks 
where it is not wished to disturb the 
dirt or other residue which collects on 
the bottom of the tank—Contributed 
by James Hemphill, Jr., Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania. 
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A Polarity Indicator 


Lines in a cable or the ends of con- 
nections at a distance from the battery 
must be tested to determine the polar- 
ity. Where a large amount of this 
work is to be done, as in automobile 
and motorboat repairing, it is necessary 
to have an indicator to save time. A 
cheap indicator for this purpose can 
be made of a 6-in. test tube having its 
ends sealed and inclosing a saturated 
solution of ammonium chloride (sal 
ammoniac) and water. The sealed 
ends are made by inserting a piece of 
wire through a cork and, after forcing 
this tightly into the end of the test 
tube, covering it with sealing wax. 

To use, connect the terminals to the 
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A Simple Pocket Indicator for Finding the Negative 
Wire in Battery Cable Lines 





battery lines, and the end of the wire in 
the solution giving off bubbles is the 
negative wire.—Contributed by H. S. 
Parker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Small Steam-Engine Cylinders Made 
from Seamless Brass Tubing 


In making a small steam engine it 
was desired to use seamless brass tub- 
ing for the cylinders. To have them 
exactly alike a piece of tubing of the 
right size and of sufficient length for 
both cylinders was fitted on a wood 
mandrel, A, and the ends trued up in a 
lathe. As these cylinders were to fit 
into holes bored in a steel bedplate, it 
was necessary to have a flange at one 
end. A groove was turned in the tub- 
ing B in the center, and as a final oper- 
ation a parting tool was used on the 








A Wood Mandrel Used to Face the Ends and Turn 
Flanges on Tubing for Cylinders 

line CD. This resulted in alpainmor 

cylinders flanged to fit the bedplate. 

—Contributed by Harry F. Lowe, 

Washington, D. C. 
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A Pocket Direct-Current Voltmeter 


The assembled drawings of a very 
simple voltmeter are shown in Fig. 1, 
and its operation is as follows: The 
moving portion consists of a pointer, 
or needle, A; a small permanent mag- 
net, or armature, B, and a counter- 
weight, C, mounted upon a small steel 
shaft, D. The ends of this steel shaft 
are pointed and rest in bearings pro- 
vided in the U-shaped piece of brass 
E, which is rigidly fastened to the fiber 
base F, by means of two screws. The 
permanent magnet B, carried on the 
shaft D, is at all times under the mag- 
netic influence of the permanent horse- 
shoe magnet, G, which is fastened, by 
means of thin brass straps, H H, and 
small screws, to the base F, so that 
the ends of the armature B are di- 
rectly above the poles of the horseshoe 
magnet. The armature B will assume 
the position shown in the sketch when 
it is acted upon by the permanent 
magnet G alone and the moving sys- 
tem is perfectly balanced. A solenoid, 
J, is mounted in the position shown. 
When there is a current in its winding 
its soft-iron core will become magne- 
tized and the magnetic pole produced 
at the lower end will produce a mag- 
netic force upon the armature B, with 
the result that the armature will be 
rotated either in a clockwise or 
counter-clockwise direction, depending 
upon its polarity and the polarity of 
the end of the core adjacent to it. Thus, 
if the left end of the armature has north 
polarity, the right end south polarity, 
and the lower end of the core is mag- 
netized to a south polarity the arma- 
ture will be rotated clockwise, for the 
left end, or north pole, will be attracted 
by the lower end of the iron core, which 
is a south pole, and the right end will 
be repelled. This is in accordance with 
one of the fundamental laws of magne- 
tism which states that magnetic poles 
of unlike polarity attract each other 
and those of like polarity repel each 
other. The amount the armature B is 
rotated will depend upon the relative 
effects of the pole of the solenoid and 
the permanent magnet G. The strength 





of the pole of the solenoid will depend 
upon the current in its winding and 
the number of times the current passes 
around the core, or the number of turns 
in the winding. In other words, the 
strength of the pole of the solenoid 
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The Parts as They are Assembled to Make a Pocket 

’ Voltmeter for Direct Currents 
varies as the product of the current and 
the number of turns, which is called 
the ampere-turns. The same magnetic 
effect can be produced by a large cur- 
rent passing through a few turns or a 
small current passing through a rela- 
tively large number of turns. This 
simple relation of current and turns 
gives a means of adjusting the current 
capacity of the instrument so that a 
full-scale deflection of the needle will 
correspond to any desired maximum 
current. The instrument may be used 
as either a voltmeter or as an ammeter, 
and its operation will be identical in 
each case. The resistance of the volt- 
meter, however, will be many times the 
resistance of the ammeter, as it will 
be connected directly across the line, 
while the ammeter will always be in 
series in the circuit in which it is de- 
sired to measure the current. The 
following description and suggestion as 
to how to proceed in the construction 
of this instrument may be useful to 
those who undertake to build one. All 
the minor details and some of the di- 
mensions will be omitted in the descrip 
tion, but these can be easily supplied. 

Procure a piece of hard rubber or 
fiber, about 14 in. in thickness and of 
sufficient size to cut from it a disk, 21%4 


in. in diameter. Make a small horse- 
shoe magnet from a piece of the very 
best steel obtainable, and magnetize it 
to as high a strength as possible. This 
magnet is made of a piece of steel, 1g 
in. thick, about % in. in breadth, and 
of such length that the overall length- 
wise dimension of the completed mag- 
net will be about 17% in. and the dis- 
tance between the inside edges of the 
ends a little greater than 144 in. Fasten 
the completed magnet to the base F 
by means of two or three straps, made 
from some thin brass, and small ma- 
chine or wood screws. 

Then cut from some 7 %-in. sheet 
brass a piece having the general ap- 
pearance and dimensions shown at A, 
ice 2. Bendethe endsvoty tins, piece 
over at right angles to the center por- 
tion along the dotted lines. Drill the 
hole at the upper end and thread it 
for a ;,-in. machine screw.. By means 
of a pointed drill, make a small recess 
at the lower end directly opposite the 
first hole. This small recess is to form 
the lower bearing for the shaft sup- 
porting the moving system, while a 
small recess cut centrally in the end of 
a screw, mounted in the upper hole, 
will form the upper bearing. The screw 
placed in the upper hole need be only 
about 3% in. long. The holes in the 
two wings are for mounting this piece 
upon the fiber base, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The shaft for supporting the moving 
system is made of a piece of a hatpin. 
It is about 42 in. long and its ends are 
pointed so that they will turn freely 
in the bearings provided for them. 

hes armature is cut irom! avpiece 
of #,-in. sheet steel. It is made about 
34 in. long, # in. wide at the center, 
tapering to 44 in. at the ends. A hole 
ig drilled in its center so that it may 
be forced onto the shaft. It is mounted 
so that its lower surface comes about 
1, in. from the lower end of the shaft. 

Then cut from some very thin brass 
a piece, that is to form the needle, 14 
in. wide at one end and tapered to a 
point at the other, the total length 
being about 3 in. Drill a hole in the 
large end of this piece, the same size 
as the shaft and 1% in. from the end. 
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This piece is not fastened to the shaft 
until some of the other parts are com- 
pleted. 

The spool upon which the winding 
is to be placed is made as follows: 
Procure a piece of very soft wrought 
iron, 114 in. long and 14 in. in diam- 
eter, to form the core. The ends of 
the spool are made of thin brass and 
are dimensioned as shown in Fig. 2, 
at B and C. The piece shown at B 
is to form the lower end of the spool, 
and is bent at right angles along the 
dotted line. The two holes at the lower 
edge are for attaching the end of the 
spool to the fiber base. The piece shown 
at C forms the upper end of the spool 
and at the same time a back upon 
which the scale of the instrument is 
mounted. The holes in the lower edge 
are threaded for small machine screws, 
as it will be necessary to fasten this 
piece to the base by means of screws 
that pass through the base from the 
under side, as shown in Fig. 1. Bend 
the upper and lower portion of the 
piece over at right angles to the center 
portion along the dotted lines. Make 
sure that the large hole in the center 
of each end piece is of stich size that 
it will fit very tight on the end of the 
wrought-iron core. Force the end 
pieces onto the ends of the core a short 
distance, say, 7g in., and hammer down 
the edges of the core so that the end 
pieces cannot be easily removed. In 
fastening the ends to‘the core be sure 
that the parts that are to rest upon the 
base are parallel with each other and 
extend in opposite directions ; also that 
the ends are at right angles to the 
core. Then insulate the inner portions 
of the completed spool with several 
thicknesses of onion-skin paper, or any 
good-quality, thin writing paper, and 
shellac. The winding will be described 
later. 

Mount the spool and support for the 
bearings upon the base so that they 
occupy the positions, relative to each 
other, indicated in Pig) 1 Am papes 
scale is then mounted upon the brass 
base provided for it by means of some 
thin shellac. The upper and lower lines 
for the scale can now be drawn upon 
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the paper, using the center of the screw 
at the lower end of the needle as a 
center. These lines are best placed 
about 44 in. apart and not nearer the 
edge of the base than 14 inches. 

Whe needle is bent over at right 
angles 3; in. from the center of the 
shaft. Another right-angle bend in the 
needle is then made so that the pointed 
end will be about 34 in. above the sur- 
face of the scale when the large end 
of the needle is fastened to the shaft 
3@ in. from the upper end of the latter. 
Turn the needle on the shaft so that 
the pointer is at the left end of the 
scale when the moving system is at 
rest. The shaft must be exactly verti- 
cal when this adjustment is made. Cut 
the end of the needle down until its 
end is midway between the two scale 
lines. Solder the needle to the shaft, 
and then place a sufficient quantity of 
solder on the broad end to balance the 
system perfectly and allow it to come 
to rest in any position when the arma- 
ture B is not influenced by any mag- 
netic field. 

A containing case for the instrument 
may be made as follows: Make a cyl- 
inder from some thin sheet brass, hav- 
ing exactly the same inside diameter 
as the base, and a height a little greater 
than the vertical distance from the 
lower surface of the base to the upper 
surface of the needle. Also a disk 
from some thin sheet brass, having a 
diameter 1 in. greater than the outside 
diameter of the cylinder. Round off 
the edges of this disk and cut a curved 
slot in it directly over the scale, about 
3% in. wide and of the same length and 
form as the scale. Solder the disk to 
one end of the cylinder, placing the 
solder all on the inside. To prevent 
moisture from entering.the case, fasten 
a piece of thin glass on the under side 
of the slot in the disk by means of some 
shellac and several pieces of brass sol- 
dered to the disk and bent down onto 
the glass. The case can now be fas- 
tened to the base by means of several 
screws, passing through its lower end 
into the edge of the base. Two small 
binding posts are mounted on the out- 
side of the case, about 90 deg. apart 


and well insulated from each other and 
from the case, to serve as terminals for 
the instrument. 

The instrument is now complete 
with the exception of the winding. 
Since this is to be a voltmeter and it 





Details of the Supports for the Coil and for the 
Needle, or Pointer, Shaft 


is always desirable that a voltmeter 
take as small a current as possible, the 
winding must consist of a relatively 
large number of turns of small wire, 
each turn carrying a small current. 
The difference in the construction of 
different instruments necessitates that 
their winding contain a different num- 
ber of turns in order that a given volt- 
age may produce a full-scale deflection. 
A little experimenting with different 
windings is the easiest means of de- 
termining the proper size of wire and 
number of turns to meet individual 
requirements. After adjusting the 
winding so that the maximum voltage 
it is desired to measure produces a 
full-scale deflection, the scale is cali- 
brated by marking the positions of the 
needle in accordance with those of the 
needle of a standard instrument con- 
nected in parallel with it. In marking 
the scale of an ammeter, connect the 
instruments in series. Remember that 
if the instrument 1s/to be tsedsasean 
ammeter, it must have as low a re- 
sistance as possible and that to prevent 
undue heating, the wire must have 
ample cross section. 

If difficulty is experienced due to the 
continuous vibration of the needle, 
although the current be practically 
constant, this trouble can be greatly 
reduced by mounting a paper wind 
vane on the moving system, which 
will tend to dampen its movement. 


Falling Leaves in a Nature Scene 


Use an ordinary pasteboard box, a 
shoe box or larger, and cut out one 
end. Fasten the box to the ceiling by 











The Box as It is Prepared to Fasten on the Ceiling 
for Dropping the Leaves 


means of pasteboard strips. One end 
of these strips is pasted on the bot- 
tom of the box and the other ends 
tacked to the ceiling. Fit a piece of 
board, % in. thick, into the open end 
of the box so that it will slide easily 
back and forth on the inside. Place 
this slide in the back of the box, attach 
a string to it and run this through 
double.tacks placed in the ceiling and 
to the side wings. 

Have the box almost full of autumn 
leaves, and when the slide is pulled 
slowly by the operator, they will be 
pushed, one or two at a time, out of 
the open end, and will drift down to 
the stage as naturally as if falling from 
trees, making quite a realistic scene — 
Contributed by Miss 8. E. Jocelyn, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Home or Traveling Utility Bed Pocket 


The pocket is made of cretonne with 
wire hooks attached on the upper edge. 





























at Home or in Traveling 


The compartments are arranged as 
needs may require. It can be hooked 
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on the head, foot pr side rail of the bed 
or used, as shown, ina sleeping car. It 
provides a place to keep the slippers, 
gown and other necessities, and can 
be rolled up and put in a bag—Con- 
tributed by Harriette I. Lockwood, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Paper Perforator 


In an emergency an ordinary hack- 
saw blade may be made to serve very 
acceptably asa paper periorator, Pie 
toothed edge is applied to the paper 
and the reverse edge tapped with a mal- 
let or hammer. A considerable number 
of sheets may be perforated at one 
time, depending of course on the thick- 
ness and softness of the paper. 





Turning Brass Rings 


Occasionally an amateur has need 
of brass rings of round cross section, 
and if their construction is not under- 
stood, the task 
is a difficult one. 
lis rao piecemeor 
brass tubing, an 
old bushing or a 
cored piece is at 
hand, a part of 
the work is al- 
ready done. If not, a piece of stock 
with large enough outside diameter 
should be chucked in the lathe and 
drilled out with the right size of drill. 
A tin or pasteboard template should 
be prepared the size of the ring sec- 
tion—a half circle is best, and it is 
easiest made by drilling a hole in the 
tin and cutting it in two. An inside 
boring tool and a turning tool are 
necessary. It is preferable to shape 
the inside first, cutting it out roughly 
and checking up with the template. 
The amount of inside cutting is shown 
in the drawing. A hard scraper and 
emery cloth may be used for smooth- 
ing and polishing. 

Turn and polish the outside and 
finally turn as far down on the inner 
quarter as can be done without cutting 
off the finish, then polish and cut it 
off. It only requires a little filing to 
smooth up the rim of rough metal left. 

































































































































































The Electric Globes, as They Light beneath the Spray, Illuminate the Top, and the Light Follows 
the_Streams of Water So That They Appear Like Streams of Light 


An Electric Fountain 
By WALTER P. BUTLER 


To make the grounds as attractive 
as possible for a lawn party given one 
night, I constructed an electric foun- 
tain which at first appeared to be an 
expensive proposition, but when com- 
pleted the desired effect was produced 
without any expense whatever, as I 
had the things used in its construction 
on hand. 

A light frame, 9 in. square, was 
made, of 34-in. material, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and a grooved pulley was at- 
tached exactly in the center on the 
under side of the crosspiece. A turned 
stick, A, 2 in. in diameter and 214 in. 
long, was fastened to the face of the 
pulleyaso that it; turned true as the 
pulley and frame revolved. ,A hole 
was then bored centrally through the 
three parts, the frame crosspiece, the 
pulley, and the turned stick, of a size 
to fit a spindle about % in. in diameter. 

A box was procured. large enough 
for the frame to turn in freely, and a 
block of wood was fastened centrally 
in its bottom, which had a %-in. pin 
set in a hole bored in the center. The 
pin may be of hard wood, but it is 
better to use metal. A bolt, or piece 
of rod, will answer the purpose of a 
pin very well, 


A small battery motor—I had one 
on hand and did not need to purchase 
one—was fastened to one side of the 
box so that its pulley was in line with 
the pulley on the lower surface of the 
frame. The batteries to run the motor 
were placed in the corner of the box, 
where the tevolving frame would not 
touch them. The motor may be of 
larger current capacity, however, and 
run direct on the current used for the 
lamps. 

About 4 in. from the lower end of 
the turned piece A, a brass strip was 
fastened around it. This work should 
be neatly done, and the joint soldered 
and smoothed, so that the outer sur- 
face will not catch on the brush used 
to make the contact. This ring can be 
better made by cutting the width from 
a piece of brass tubing of a size to fit 
on the turned stick A. About 1% in. 
from the lower end four segments of a 
circle were fastened so as to make a 
space of about 14 in. between their 
ends. This construction is clearly 
shown in Fig. 2. A cross section, 
showing the wire connections from 
the brass ring and segments to the 
lamps and where they lead out on top, 
is shown at B. The contact brushes 
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consist of brass strips fastened with 
bolts to an upright, C, made of wood 
and attached to one edge of the block 
in the bottom of the box. Two nuts 
are used on each bolt, between which 
are fastened the lead wires from a 
SOULCeSOL Cllrrent. 

The wiring diagram is shown in Fig. 
3. The wire D from the ring is run to 
the brass base of each lamp, of which 
there are four. The wires F, from 
each segment, are connected with 
solder to each screw ferrule of the 
lamps, and the ends are left bare and 
open, as shown, between the lamps. 

A lamp is fastened to each corner 
of the frame on top, as shown in Fig. 
4, with a piece of wire wrapped once 
around the screw ferrule and the ex- 
tending ends held with staples. The 
wire used should be heavily insulated 
Of miieit, 1s) Ol iron.ean rubbers tube 
Slipped. Over ita A) plecen ol Util. OF 
bright metal, is placed beneath each 
globe for a reflector. 

A glass plate was used to cover the 
_ box, and a lawn spray of the fountain 
type was placed on the glass. The 
globes, as they light beneath the 
spray, illuminate the top and the light 
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A Mystery Coin Box 


The effect of this trick is as follows: 
A small metal box, just large enough 
to hold a half dollar and about 4% in. 
high, with a cover that fits snugly over 
the top, is passed out to be examined, 
and when handed back to the per- 
former he places it on the finger ends 
of his left hand, and “a halt dollamece 
dropped into it and the cover put on. 
The box is then shaken to prove that 
the coin is still there. The performer 
then taps the box with his fingers and 
picks it up with the other hand and the 
coin will appear to have fallen through 
the bottom. Both the coin and box are 
then handed out for examination. 

This seemingly impossible effect is 
made when the performer places the 
cover on the box: Ihe box isiresim. 
on the fingers of the left hand and the 
cover is held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, but just 
before placing the cover on, the box is 
turned over with the right thumb, and 
the cover is placed on the bottom in- 
stead of the top. * 

The trick can be done within a foot 
of the spectators without their seeing 





























follows the streams of water so that 
they appear like streams of light. 
Each light is turned on in succession 
as the frame revolves within the box, 
and by using globes of different colors, 
an exceedingly beautiful effect is ob- 
tained. If the bared ends of the wires 
are twisted together between the 
globes, these will all glow at once. 








Details of the Different Parts to 
Construct the Electric Fountain 
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the deception. It is a good plan to 
hide the box with the right hand when 
placing the cover, although this is not 
necessary. 
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How to Make a Small Series Motor 


The motor here described has been 
constructed and found to give very 
good results. It is simple to build and 
the materials required can be easily ob- 
tained. The armature core and field, 
or frame, are made of laminated iron, 
instead of being cast as is often done 
by the manufacturers, which is a de- 
cided advantage, as certain losses are 
thereby reduced, and its operation will 
be improved by this type of construc- 
tion especially if used on an alternat- 
ing-current circuit. 

The machine will be divided into 
three main parts, the construction of 
each of which will be taken up in turn 
and the method of procedure discussed 
in detail. These parts are the com- 
pleted armature, the field and bearings, 
‘and the brushes together with suit- 
able terminals and connections. 

pehewarmature core 1S constricted 
from a number of pieces, having dimen- 
sions that correspond to those given in 
Peevige 1) hese pieces are cut irom 
thin annealed sheet iron, in sufficient 
number to make a pile, 34 in. high, 
when placed on top of each other and 
firmly clamped. It would, no doubt, 
be best to first lay out one of these 
pieces very carefully and then cut it 
out and mark out the other pieces with 
the first one as a pattern, being careful 
to file off all the rough edges on each 
piece. 

Now obtain a piece of 14-in. iron or 
brass rod, 314 in. long, that is to serve 
as a shaft upon which to mount the 
armature and commutator. This rod 
is threaded for a distance of Y in. on 
one end and 1% in. on the other. 
Procure five brass nuts, 1 in. in thick- 
ness, to fit the threads on the rod. If 
possible have the ends of the rod cen- 
tered before the threads are cut, for 
reasons to be given later. Place one 
of the nuts on that end of the shaft 
that is threaded for 7% in., and in such 
a position that its inner surface is 94 
in. from the end of the rod. Solder 
this nut to the rod when it is in the 
proper place and remove all extra sol- 
der. Drill a 14-in. hole in each of the 


armature stampings and place them on 
the shaft, clamping them together with 
three small clamps, one on each ex- 
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Details of the Armature Laminations and the Com- 


mutator Segments, and the Method of Mounting 

Armature Core and Commutator 
tension or pole. Then place a second 
nut on the shaft and draw it up tight 
against the last stamping placed in 
position, and solder it to the shaft. 
Next wind two or three layers of good 
strong tape around each of the rec- 
tangular portions of the armature and 
then remove the clamps. Make sure 
that all the edges of the different lami- 
nations are perfectly even before ap- 
plying the tape. 

The shaft is then placed between 
two centers to determine whether the 
core iS approximately balanced and 
runs true. If the armature core is un- 
balanced or not true, the trouble should 
be corrected before proceeding with 
the remainder of the armature con- 
struction. The armature winding is 
not to be put on the core until the 
commutator has been constructed and 
mounted on the shaft. 

The commutator consists of three 
pieces of thin sheet brass similar to 
that shown at B, Fig 1, mounted on 
the surface of a cylinder of insulating 
material, 3g in. long and % in. in 
diameter. A Y4-in. hole is drilled 
lengthwise through the cylinder of in- 
sulating material. Bend the pieces of 
brass around the outside of the cylin- 
der, and turn all the lugs, except the 
center one, marked C, over at right 
angles and put a small nail or screw 
through the holes in the ends of the 


lugs into the cylinder. These pieces 
of brass are equally spaced around the 
cylinder so that all the lugs, not 
turned down, project in the same direc- 
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Diagram of the Winding on the Armature and 
Detail of the Field Laminations 


tion. Now place a nut onthe end of the 
shaft that extends the greatest distance 
through the armature, so that its out- 
side surface is 14 in. from the surface 
of the end of the armature core next 
to it,,and solder the nut to the siait, 
Place the commutator on the shaft so 
that the projections on the pieces of 
brass are toward the armature core 
and the spaces between the ends of the 
pieces occupy the position relative to 
the cores, shown at A, Fig. 2. Another 
nut is then placed on the shaft and 
drawn up tight against the cylinder. 
The proper spacing of the various parts 
on the shaft of the machine is shown 
ate D5) Bie, 2 “Another small inutiie 
placed on the end of the shaft, away 
from the commutator, so that its out- 
side surface is 44 in. from the surface 
ol the end of the armature core. 

The threads on that part of the shaft 
extending beyond the last nut on each 
end are now filed off, which can be 
easily done by placing the shaft be- 
tween the centers of a lathe and re- 
volving it quite rapidly, the file being 
applied to the parts that are to be cut 
down. 

Obtain a small quantity of No. 22 
gauge single-cotton-covered copper 
wire and wind four layers on each of 
the three legs, or poles, of the arma- 
ture core, insulating the layers from 
each other and the entire winding from 
the core by means of paper and shellac. 
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The three coils are wound in the same 
direction about their respective cores 
and each winding is started at the 
center of the armature with\2 or 3 in. 
of wire extending out toward the com- 
mutator. The outside end of each 
winding will terminate at the end of 
the coil toward the center of the arma- 
ture, if an even number of layers: ic 
wound on, and is securely fastened by 
means of two or three turns of heavy 
thread. The inside end of one coil is 
then connected to the outside end of 
the next one, and so on. These con- 
nections can be easily made, and at 
the same time the proper connections 
made to the commutator, by cutting 
the inside end of one coil and the out- 
side end of the next so that they will 
reach the lug on the nearest segment 
of the commutator, with about 4 in. 
to spare, then removing the insulation 
from each for about 14 in. and solder- 
ing them both to the same lug. The 
arrangement of the winding is shown 
at A, Pig. 2., Connect all ofthe coms 
and segments in this manner, and the 
armature of the motor is complete. 

The field or frame of the machine is 
made from a number of laminations 
whose dimensions correspond to those 
given in B, Fig. 2. As many lamina- 
tions are Used in the construcnonyon 
the frame as the number of pieces in 
the armature, if iron of the same thick- 
ness is used. Four of the laminations 
have extensions at their lower corners 
to correspond to the parts shown by 
the dotted lines in) By ig =e) Place 
all of these laminations in a pile and 
clamp them rigidly together, then drill 
the four holes, indicated by the letters 
C, D, E and F, with a #,-in. drill. Two 
of the pieces with the extensions on 
them are placed in the bottom of the 
pile and the other two on top. 

Place a #5-in. bolt through each of 
the lower holes and draw up the nuts 
on them tight. Procure two pieces of 
7;-in. rod, 1% in. long, and thread each 
end for a distance of 14 in. Get 8 nuts 
for these rods, about 1% in. thick and 
5g in. across the face, if possible. Both 
sides of these nuts are filed down flat. 
Put the threaded rods through the two 
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upper holes in the field frame and 
place a nut on eack end and draw them 
tight, leaving an equal length of rod 
protruding from each side. 

Obtain two pieces of 14-in. brass, 54 
in. wide, one 484 in. long and the other 
534 in. long. Bend these pieces into 
the forms shown at A, Fig. 3. Drill a 
7s-in. hole in each end of both pieces 
so that they may be mounted upon the 
ends of the rods protruding from the 
field frame. The exact center of the 
space the armature is to occupy is then 
marked on each of these pieces, and a 
hole is drilled in each, having the same 
diameter as the ends of the armature 
shaft. 

The extensions on the outside lami- 
nations are bent over at right angles to 
the main portion of the frame, thus 
forming a base upon which the motor 
may rest. Holes may be drilled in the 
extensions after they are bent over to 
be used in mounting the frame upon a 
wooden base. 

Procure about ¥% lb. of No. 18 gauge 
single-cotton-covered copper wire and 
wind it on the lower center portion of 
the frame until the depth of the wind- 
ing is about 4% in. Be careful to insu- 
late the winding well and, to insure 
mechanical protection, place a layer of 
adhesive tape outside. About 4 or 5 
in. of wire is allowed at each end for 
making connections. It is best to have 
these ends terminate on the commuta- 
tor side of the frame. 

‘ihe brushes tor the machine are 
made from some thin sheet copper or 
brass, and are shaped and dimensioned 
approximately as shown at B, Fig. 3. 
Two pieces of hard rubber, or fiber, % 
in. square and % in. long, serve as 
mountings for the brushes. These 
pieces of insulation are mounted in the 
corners of the armature support, at the 
commutator end, by means of two 
small screws in each. Mount the 
brushes on these pieces so that their 
free ends bear on the commutator ex- 
actly opposite each other. One brush 
is mounted on the upper end of its 
support and the other brush on the 
lower end of its support. This is shown 
at C, Fig. 3. Two small binding posts 


are mounted at the same time as the 
brushes, and are electrically connected 


- to the brushes, thus affording an easy 


means of making a connection to the 
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Detail of the Armature Supports and the Brushes, 
and the Manner of Mounting the Brushes 
armature. The brushes are so mounted 
as to bear firmly upon the commuta- 

tor. 

To operate the motor, connect the 
armature and field windings in series, 
and the combination to a source of 
electromotive force of several volts. If 
it is desired to reverse the direction of 
rotation, reverse the connections of 
either the armature or field windings, 
but not both. The motor may be 
mounted on a neat wooden base and the 
connections all brought down to a re- 
versing switch, which may also be 
mounted on the same base as the 
motor. The speed can be varied by 
changing the impressed voltage, or by 
connecting a variable resistance in the 
armature circuit, such as a wire rheo- 
stat. 

A small pulley may be made and at- 
tached to the armature shaft so that 
the motor may be used in driving va- 
rious kinds of toys. 


Cooler for Milk and Butter 
An earthen jar or crock, with a cover, 


set in a box con- : 
taining moist (eee | 
sand will keep a a 
butter and milk f.»: i 

in hot weather {:.+ wt 
better than a re- 
frigerator. The 
sand must be 
kept moist at all 
times. — Edwin 
J. Bachman, Jr., Fullerton, Pa. 
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Rubber Bumper on a Water faucet 


Sometimes a dish is broken by strik- 
ing it on the faucet. This is easily 
remedied by cutting a rubber washer 
from a rubber-boot heel with a sharp 
chisel and a hammer. The washer is 
pushed into place on the end of the 
faucet, and the dishes may strike the 
rubber without being broken—Con- 
tributed by Harriette I. Lockwood, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Boring a Clean-Edged Hole 


When boring a hole in wood, with- 
draw the bit as soon as the worm 
shows, then start 
the worm in the 
hole on the oppo- 
site side and fin- 
ish boring the 
hole. It will then 
have clean edges 
on both sides of 
the wood. Often the bit pushes splin- 
ters of wood ahead of it, when passing 
through, but by using the method de- 
scribed this is avoided. 








Drilling Thin Metal 


In drilling very thin stock the drill, 
if not properly ground, will tear the 


metal and leave a ragged edge. To 
CiLte fam fio) ie 
through neatly 


the drill should 
be ground as 
illustrated. The 
center A should extend about - in. 
beyond the points B. The point A lo- 
cates the center and the sharp points 
B cut out the disk of metal. Holes 
have been neatly and quickly made 
with this drill grinding in metal meas- 
uring .002 in. thickness——Contributed 
by Joseph J. Kolar, Maywood, IIl. 








CA pencil may be kept from falling 
out of the pocket by wrapping a couple 
of turns of tape around it or by wrap- 
ping it with a small rubber band. 


Flexible-Cord Adjuster for an Elec- 
trical Flatiron 


When using an electrical flatiron the 
flexible cord frequently gets under the 
iron, causing much trouble for 
the user, and mussing up the 
clothing. The cord can be kept 
out of the way by fastening a 
pulley to the ironing board and 
attaching a coil spring to the 
electric cord between the pulley 
and the electric- 
fixture socket. A 
coil spring that 
will draw out 
about 3 ft. should 
be used.—Con- 
tributed by Herbert Blandford, EI- 
Mita Nee 











A Wood Clothes Peg 


If clothes that are slightly damp are 
hung on a nail or metal peg, a rust 
stain that is almost impossible 
to remove will be the result. 
To prevent this, 
drive a nail with 
the head re- 
moved into the wall or cleat, 
and place a wood peg over it. 
The peg may be turned up or whittled 
out with a pocket knife and the hole 
bored with a hand drill—Contributed 
by Wm. A. Robinson, Waynesboro, Pa. 









To Make Scratch Pads of Old Labels — 


Labels and blank paper of uniform 
size, that would otherwise be cast 
aside, can be turned into handy scratch 
pads by placing 
them _ between 
blocks of wood, 
Sec redipy a 
wood clamp, and 
applying paste 
on two edges, 
then pressing a 
strip of paper on 
the pasted por- 
tions. The edges to be pasted should 
project a trifle beyond the edges of 
the blocks. 
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How to Make an Electric Heater 


The electric heater described in this 
article is very simple to construct, its 
operation exceedingly satisfactory, and 
the necessary material easily procured 
at a small cost at most electrical-sup- 
ply stores. The few tools needed are 
usually found about every home, and 
the heater may be constructed by any 
ingenious person. 

Procure 6 porcelain tubes, 20 in. long 


and approximately 43 in. in diameter. 


On each of these tubes wind 25 ft. of 
bare No. 26 gauge “Climax” resistance 
wire. The various turns should be uni- 
formly distributed along the tubes and 
not allowed to come into contact with 
each other, which can be prevented by 
placing a thin, narrow coat of plaster 
OmPatis alone the side of each of the 
tubes immediately after the winding 
has been put on. Several inches of 
free wire should be allowed at each 
end, for making connections, and the 
first and last turns on each tube should 
be securely fastened to the tube by 
several turns of binding wire. It would 
be best not to extend the winding 
nearer the ends of the tubes than %4 in. 

Cut from some heavy tin, or other 
thin sheet metal, two disks, 6 in. in 


.diameter, and punch six 7,-in. holes 


in each of the disks at equal distances 
and within 34 in. of the outer edge. 
Punch two 14-in. holes in one of these 
disks, to be used in mounting a porce- 
lain socket, and also one 14-in. hole 
through which the wires may be led 
to the socket, as shown in Fig. 1. In 
the other disk punch four %-in. holes, 
for mounting two porcelain single-pole 
snap switches, and two 14-in. holes, for 
leading the wires through to the 
switches, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Cut off six lengths of ;-in. iron rod, 
22 in. long, and thread both ends of 
each piece for a length of 1% in. 
Fasten the porcelain tubes between the 
metal disks, by placing one of the rods 
through each of the tubes and allowing 
the ends to extend through the ;’,-in. 
holes in the outer edge of the disks. 
A nut should be placed on each end of 
all the rods and drawn up so that the 


length of rod protruding at each end 
is the same. Obtain two single-pole 
snap switches and a porcelain socket, 
and mount them on the ends by means 
of some small stove bolts. 

The windings on the porcelain tubes 
should be connected as follows: Let 








Fig.1 
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Detail of the Two Ends on the Heater Giving 
Dimensions and the Location of Parts 


the windings be designated by the let- 
terse, BCD PE, and ive andetnern 
position be that indicated in Figs. 1 and 
2. The primes indicate the ends of the 
windings at the socket end, and the 
letters without the primes indicate the 
ends of the windings at the switch end 
of the heater lhewends  AwandeD 
should be connected directly together. 
The ends B and C to the clips of the 
right-hand snap switch, and E and F, 
to the clips of the left-hand snap switch. 
The ends F’, A’, and B’ should be con- 
nected to one terminal of the socket, 
and, C7) and E’-te the otherster. 
minal of the socket. Electrical con- 
nection is made to the winding by 
means of a plug and piece of lamp cord. 
It is obvious that the windings A and 
D will be connected as soon as the 
plug is screwed into the socket, if the 
circuit is closed at all other points, 
and the windings B and C, and E and 
F are controlled by the right and leit- 
hand snap switches, respectively. 
Make sure all the connections are prop- 
erly insulated, and that there is little 
chance of a short circuit occurring. 
After the socket and snap switches 
have been connected to the windings, 
two more thin disks, the same diameter 
as the first, may be fitted over the ends 
and held in place by two units on the 
end of each rod, a nut being placed on 
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each side of the disks. A better way 
of mounting these disks would be by 
small machine screws that enter 
threaded holes in the ends of the rods. 
These last disks are not absolutely nec- 
essary, but they will add some to the 


appearance o f 
yw the completed 
z heateraeeero tt 


small ears, about 
5g in. square, 
should be cut on 
“Sethe olten cave 

of the outside or 

inside disks and 
bent over at right angles to the main 
portion, to be used in mounting the 
outside case of the heater. 

Cut from a sheet of %&-in. asbestos 
a piece just long enough to fit between 
the inside disks and wide enough to 
cover the three lower windings C, D, 
and E. The object of this piece of 
asbestos is to protect the surface upon 
which the heater will stand from ex- 
cessive heat, since it is to rest in a 
horizontal position. 

Obtain a piece of perforated, thin 
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sheet metal, 1914 in. wide and long 
enough to reach from one outside disk 
to the other. Bend this into a cylinder 
and fasten it to the lugs on\ the disks 
by means of small screws or bolts. 

The legs may be made of 14-in. strap 
iron, 5g in. wide, bent into the form 
shown in Fig. 3. These pieces may be 
attached to the perforated cylinder, 
before it is mounted on the heater 
proper, by means of several small 
bolts. The piece of asbestos should be 
wired to the cylinder after the heater 
is all assembled, so that it will always 
remain in the lower part of the cylinder 
and serve the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The hheater,’ as describedtabovewmis 
constructed for a 110-volt circuit, 
which is the voltage commonly used 
in electric lighting. The total consump- 
tion of the heater will be approxi- 
mately 600 watts, each part consuming 
about 1% of the total, or 200 watts. If 
it is desired to wind the heater for a 
220-volt circuit, 25 ft. of No. 29 gauge 
“Climax” resistance wire should be 
used on each tube. 





A Molding-Sawing Block Used on a 
Bench 
Having occasion to saw some short 


pieces of molding, I experienced con- 
siderable trouble in holding them 








A Block for Holding Molding, 
or Strips of Wood, While 
Sawing Small Pieces from Them 


without a vise until I made a block, 
as shown in the sketch. This answered 
the purpose as well as a vise. The 
block is not fastened in any manner, 
but is simply pushed against the edge 
of the bench or table and held with the 
hand. It should be about 9 in. wide 
and 1 ft. long, with strips 2 in. thick 
at each edge—Contributed by W. F. 
Brodnax, Jr., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pipe Caps Used as Castings for Engine 
Pistons 


Desiring to make a small piston for 
a model engine and not caring to make 
a pattern and send it away to have a 
casting made, I thought of using or- 
dinary pipe caps, these being both in- 
expensive and of a quality adapted to 
machining. 

The cylinder bore was 114 in. in 
diameter, so I secured a standard pipe 
cap for 1144-in. pipe which gave an 
outside diameter of about 15g in. The 
cap, not having sufficient depth for 
holding in a chuck, was screwed on 
a short piece of pipe and then trued in 
the lathe chuck. The outside surface 
was turned to a diameter of 11% in., 
then removed from the pipe, reversed 
and chucked again, and the threads 
bored out to reduce the walls to 1% in. 
This made an excellent piston for a 
single-acting engine—Contributed by 
Harry F. Lowe, Washington, D. C. 
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An Electric Horn 


A simple electric horn for use on a 
bicycle, automobile, or for other pur- 
poses, can be constructed as shown in 
Fig. 1. The size will of course depend 
somewhat on the use for which it is 
intended, but one with the diaphragm 
134 in. in diameter and the horn 5 in. 
- long and 4 in, in diameter, at the large 
end, will be sufficient for most pur- 
poses. This will make the instrument 
_ 7% or 8 in. in over-all length. 

The horn proper, A, Fig. 1, is con- 
structed first. This can be formed 
from sheet brass. To lay out the metal 
to the desired size draw a cross section, 
ae oO hic, 2 then project, the 
lines AC and BD -antil they meet at 
E. Strike two arcs of circles on the 
brass sheet, using EC as radius for the 
inner one and EA for the outer. 
Measure off FG and HJ equal to 3144 
times DC and AB, respectively, and 
crrmoutse G) iH ~Rolltand lap 14 in. 
at the edges and solder the joint 
neatly. 

After smoothing the edges on the 
ends, solder a very thin disk of ferro- 
type metal, B, Fig. 1, to the small end 
of the horn. This is used for the 
diaphragm. Cut out a ring, C, from 
t-in. hard fiber and bevel it on the 
inside edge to fit the horn. Also make 
a disk of fiber, D, having the same out- 
side diameter as the ring C. These 
parts form the ends for a brass cylin- 
der E, which is made in two parts or 
halves joined on the lines shown in 
Fig, 3. Fasten one of the halves, F, 
Fig. 8, to the. fiber ring C and disk 
D, Fig. 1, with small screws, the other 
half to be put in place after the instru- 
ment is completed and adjusted. 

A small support, G, is cut from fiber 
and fastened in as shown. A pair of 
magnets of about 50 ohms are mounted 
on this support. The parts from an 
old bell or buzzer may be used, which 
consist of a soft-iron armature, H, Fig. 
1, having a strap of spring brass, J, 
attached by soldering and pivoted at 
K, with an adjusting screw, L, to 
set the tension. Another U-shaped 
spring-brass strip, M, constitutes the 





current breaker, which has an adjust- 
ing screw, N. The points of contact 
on the current breaker should be tipped 


An Electric Horn Operated in a Manner Similar 
to an Electric Bell on a Battery Circuit 
with platinum. A piece of brass wire, 
O, is soldered to the diaphragm disk B 
and the soft-iron armature H, to con- 
nect them solidly. The tone of the 
horn can be adjusted with the screws 
L and N. The faster the armature 
vibrates, the higher the tone, and vice 
versa. The connections are the same 
as for an electric bell—Contributed by 

James P. Lewis, Golden, Colo. 





Combination Meat Saw and Knife 


A very handy combination knife 
and meat saw can be made of an old 
discarded saw blade. The blade is cut 
on a line parallel with the toothed 
edge, allowing enough material to 
make a good-sized blade, then the 
straight part is ground to a knife edge 
and a wood handle attached at one end. 
The handle is made in halves, placed 
one on each side of the blade, and riv- 





The Blade of the Knife is Cut from the Toothed Side 
of a Discarded Saw Blade 


eted together, then the projecting 
metal is ground off to the shape of the 


handle—Contributed by A. C. Westby, 
Porter, Minn. 
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Clamp Used as a Vise 


A carpenter’s wood clamp fastened 
to the edge of a bench, as shown in 
the sketch, makes a good substitute for 






=F i 


The Clamp Attached to a Bench Top will Serve 
the Purpose of a Vise in Many Instances 


a vise for many kinds of light work. 
If the clamp is located over or in front 
of the bench post, holes must be bored 
in the latter to admit the ends of the 
clamp screws. A hole is bored through 
the shoulder screw and a handle at- 
tached as shown.—Contributed by H. 
We), Langletz, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Wire Expansion Meter 


When there is a current of electric- 
ity in an electrical conductor a certain 
amount of heat is generated due to the 
opposition or resistance of the con- 
ductor to the free passage of the 
electricity through it. The heat thus 
generated causes a change in the 
temperature of the conductor and as a 
result there will be a change in its 
length, it contracting with a decrease 
in temperature and expanding with an 
increase in temperature. The tempera- 





Meter for Measuring the Expansion of Metal Wires 
Which are Heated by Electricity 


ture of the conductor will change when 
the current in it changes, and hence 
its length will change, and it will reach 
a constant temperature or a constant 
length when the current in it is con- 
stant in value and the rate at which it 


is giving off heat is exactly equal to 
the rate at which heat is being gener- 
ated anit. 

The fact that there is an actual 
change in the length of the conductor 
due to a change in current in it consti- 
tutes the fundamental principle of the 
following simple instrument. 

‘he parts needed in its construction 

are as follows: An old safety-razor 
blade; one 8-in. hatpin; two medium- 
size nails; a short piece of German- 
silver wire; a small piece of sealing 
wax; a %-in. board for the base, 
approximately 314 in. by 10 in., and a 
small piece ‘of thin) sheet) brass: 
Remove the head from the hatpin and 
fasten the blunt end in the center of 
the safety-razor blade A with a piece of 
sealing wax so that the pin B is per- 
pendicular to the blade as shown. 
Now drive the two nails into the board 
C, so that they are about 14 in. from 
the edges and 114 in. from the end. 
Fasten the piece of German-silver wire 
D to these nails as shown. The size 
of this wire will depend upon the value 
of the current to be measured. Makes 
small hook, E, from a short piece of 
rather stitt wire and fasten it tovthe 
hatpin about 1 in. from the razor blade. 
The length of this hook should be such 
that the pointed end of the hatpin will 
be at. the top of the scale F when there 
is no current in the wire, D. The 
scale F is made by bending the piece 
of sheet brass so as to form a right 
angle and fastening it to the base. A 
piece of thin cardboard can be mounted 
upon the surface of the vertical portion 
of the piece of brass and a suitable 
scale inked upon it. The instrument 
is now complete with the exception of 
two binding posts, not shown in the 
sketch, that may be mounted at con- 
venient points on the base and con= 
nected to the ends of the German-silver 
wire, thus serving as terminals for the 
instrument, 
_ The completed instrument can be 
calibrated by connecting it in series 
with another instrument whose calibra- 
tion is known and marking the position 
of the pointer on the scale for different 
values of current. 
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How to Make a Fire and Burglar Alarm 


A very serviceable fire and burglar 
alarm may be installed by anyone who 
can work with carpenters’ tools and 
who has an elementary knowledge of 
electricity. Fire and burglar alarms 
are divided into two general types, 
called “open circuit” and “closed cir- 
cuit,’ respectively. 

In the open-circuit type of alarm all 
the windows, doors, and places to be 
protected are equipped with electrical 
alarm springs which are in circuit 
with an ordinary vibrating bell and 
battery, and these alarm springs are 
all normally open. When a _ win- 
dow or door is disturbed or moved 
more than a predetermined amount, 
the bell circuit is closed and the alarm 
sounded. The arrangement of such an 
alarm is shown in Fig. 1. A switch, 
A, is placed in circuit so that the alarm 
may be disconnected during the day 
and the opening and closing of doors 
and windows will not operate the bell. 
It is best not to place a switch in the 
fire-alarm circuit as this circuit should 
be in an operating condition at all 
times. 

The alarm switch controlled by the 
window consists of a narrow metal 
Dien >and a spring, C, mounted in 
a recess cut in the side of the window 
fame lhe spring Cis bent into 
such a form that its upper end is forced 
into contact with the plate B, when the 
window is raised past the outwardly 
projecting part of the spring C, and 
the bell circuit is thus closed. The 
position of the alarm switch can be 
adjusted so that the window may be 
opened a sufficient distance to permit 
the necessary ventilation but not allow 
a burglar to enter. 

The alarm switch controlled by the 
door is arranged in a different manner. 
In this case the free end of the spring 
D is held away from contact with the 
spring E by the edge of the door, 
which forces the spring D back into 
the recess cut in the door jamb. When 
the door is opened the spring FE is 
permitted to move out and come into 
contact with the spring or plate E, 


and the alarm circuit is thus closed. 
The form of the spring D can be so 
adjusted that the door may be opened 
some distance, but not enough to al- 
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Connections and Wiring Diagram Showing an Open- 
Circuit Fire and Burglar Alarm 





low a person to enter, before the alarm 
is sounded. 

An alarm switch, identical with that 
just described for the door, should be 
mounted in the upper part of the win- 
dow frame to take care of the upper 
sash. This alarm switch may be lo- 
cated low enough to permit the window 
to be lowered for the purpose of venti- 
lation without sounding the alarm. 

The wires for these various alarm 
switches should be run as near com- 
pletely concealed as possible to prevent 
them being tampered with by curious 
parties, who may unintentionally break 
one of the conductors and thus make 
some part of the system inoperative. 
It might be best to test the system 
occasionally, to make sure all switches 
are in operating condition. 

The fire-alarm switch consists of 
two springs that are held from contact 
with each other by means of a thin 
cord. This switch is placed in the lo- 
cation to be protected, or wherever a 
fire is most likely to break out, such 
as over the furnace, in the coal bin, 
etc. When the cord is destroyed the 
springs make contact and the alarm is 
sounded. A metal having a very low 
melting temperature may be used in- 
stead of the cord, and the alarm will 


be sounded when the temperature ex- 
ceeds a certain amount and the actual 
occurrence of a fire thus prevented. In 
some cases, the fire-alarm switch may 
be completely destroyed and the alarm 
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Circuit Equipped with Drop to Ring the Bell 
in Case the Switch is Destroyed 

circuit will then be opened and the bell 
will cease ringing. To prevent this 
trouble a small electric drop may be 
placed in the circuit, the arrangement 
being similar to that shown in Fig. 2. 
When the shutter of the drop falls, due 
to the closing of the alarm circuit, there 
is a second circuit closed, and this 
second circuit remains closed until the 
shutter is restored to its vertical or 
normal position, or the switch, A, is 
thrown to the open point. The addi- 
tion of the drop in the burglar-alarm 
circuit may prove to be an advantage, 
as a burglar cannot stop the alarm, 
after he has once closed any of the 
alarm switches and operated the drop, 
by simply restoring the window or 
door to its original position. 

In the closed-circuit type, the alarm 


ALARM SWITCHES 
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GRAVITY BATTERY 


Fic.3 
Wiring Diagram Showing Connections for a Closed- 
Circuit Burglar and Fire Alarm 
switches are all normally closed and 
the alarm is sounded by opening the 
circuit at some point. The arrange- 
ment of such an alarm is shown in Fig. 
38. The alarm switches are all con- 
nected in series in this case and in cir- 
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cuit with a closed-circuit battery and 
relay or drop. The drop or relay con- 
trols a local circuit composed of an 
open-circuit battery and an ordinary 
vibrating bell. 

The operation of a drop on a closed 
circuit is a little different from its op- 
eration on a normally open circuit. 
The drop for the closed circuit must 
be so constructed that its latch holds 
the shutter in a vertical position when 
there is a current in the drop winding, 
but allows it to fall as soon as the drop 
circuit is opened. 

An ordinary telegraph relay may be 
used in connection with the closed-cir- 
cuit alarm. The connections to the 
relay- are such. that the bell cireuit 
is normally open and remains so un- 
til the armature of the relay is re- 
leased, which does not occur until the 
circuit of which its winding is a part 
is opened at one of the alarm springs. 
A special switch, A, and resistance, 
B, are shown connected in circuit in 
Fig. 3, the object of which is as follows: 
When it is desired to disconnect the 
alarm springs or make them inop- 
erative they must be replaced by an- 
other circuit which will permit a suffi- 
cient current to pass through the relay 
winding at all times, to prevent its 
armature from being released and 
sounding the alarm. The switch A 
is so constructed that either the alarm 
switches or the resistance B is in series 
with the battery and relay winding at 
all times, there being’ no open-circuit 
position for the switch. 

The fire-alarm switch for this type 
of signal may be made from a narrow 
piece of tin foil, or some metal having 
a low melting temperature, mounted 
between two insulated clips that are 
connected in the alarm circuit. 

Strips of gold or silver foil may be 
placed on windows and connected in 
the alarm circuit, which will give a 
protection from theft by breaking the 
glass. 

Two or three gravity cells will serve 
very nicely for the closed-circuit bat- 
tery, while several dry cells will do for 
the open-circuit or bell battery. 

All types of alarm switches can be 
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purchased at any up-to-date electrical 
supply house, but their construction 
and operation is so simple that they 
may be easily made by almost anyone. 
A detailed description of the constric- 
tion of the various parts of the above 
circuits will not be given here, but such 
details can be safely leit to the in- 
genuity of the person installing the 
system. 

It is easily seen from the above de- 
scription that a burglar who might dis- 
cover that a house was wired for alarm 
would be greatly perplexed to know 
what to do, for the very thing that 
would prevent one kind of alarm from 
ringing would cause the other to ring. 





Removing a Rear Bicycle Sprocket 


If a bicycle rider desires to remove 
the rear sprocket for changing the 
gear, or for any other reason, and there 
is no large pipe wrench at hand, a 
piece of tube or pipe, as shown in the 






S 





The Piece of Pipe 
Gives a Leverage Equal to 
That of a Large Pipe Wrench 


sketch, can be used as a lever. Fasten 
one end of the chain in one end of the 
pipe with a wedge and place the other 
end of the pipe on a sprocket. The 
chain is then placed over the sprockets 
and a leverage equal to any pipe 
wrench is secured.—Contributed by 
Jno. V. Loeffler, Evansville, Ind. 





Hand Propeller-Wheel Attachment for 
a Rowboat 


The rear fork of an old bicycle frame, 
with the crank hanger attached, and 
the rear hub constitute the main parts 
of the propelling device. One of the 
cranks is cut from the hanger and a 
bracket attached to the frame, as 
shown, for making it fast to the stern 
of the boat. Two propeller blades are 
bolted to the rear hub. A rudder is 





fastened to the rear tube of the frame 
with hooks and eyes so that it can be 
turned with a handle at the top, or 

















The Rear Fork of a Bicycle with Its Parts 
Constitutes the Main Propeller Attachment 


The illus- 
tration shows the connection of the 


with ropes run to a wheel. 


device to a boat—Contributed by 
Berge Lion, Fresno, Cal. 





An Attached Back for a Photographic 
Printing Frame 


In using the ordinary photographic 
printing frame with a spring-pressure 
back, the back must be entirely re- 
moved from the frame to 
put in the paper, and as 
this operation is carried 
on in a dim light, the 
back is often mislaid, 
causing no little incon- 
venience and delay. T 







The Back, being Hinged to the Frame, 
Prevents It from being Mislaid 
noyance, I placed at one end of the 
frame, as shown in the sketch, a second 
hinge made of cloth or any pliable ma- 
terial. When the pressure springs are 
released, the back swings down on this 
auxiliary hinge, and after changing the 
papers, it is instantly closed by a slight 
movement of the hand, making it very 
rapid and easy to use—Contributed 

by Thos. L. Parker, Wibaux, Mont. 
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Repairing a Worn Stop Cock 


The plug of a worn stop cock, or one 
that has been reground, of the type 
shown in the illustration will project 





Removing a Portion of the Plug and Shortening the 


crew Allows the Parts to be Drawn 


Tightly Together 


beyond the bottom so that the ring, or 
washer, and screw will not draw it 
tightly into place. 

To remedy this trouble, ab off a 
portion of the plug on the line AA and 
also file off a sufficient amount of the 
screw on the line BB. When the plug 
is replaced and the washer and screw 
drawn up, the stop cock will be as 
good as a new one.—Contributed by 
James M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 





Tool Holders Made of Brass Clips 


Hangers to grip tool handles can be 
easily formed of sheet metal in any 
desired material. The clips are shaped 
as show at A in thessketch, “Any 





The Clips can be Set So That They will Grip 
Any Size Tool Handle 


number of the clips may be fastened 
with screws to a wood crosspiece or a 
wall in such a manner as to make open- 
ings into which the handles of the tools 
are pressed. Before fastening the clips 
they should be spaced for the widths 
of the handles.—Contributed by F. H. 
Tillotson, Sycamore, Ill. 





Removing Perspiration Stains from 
Delicate Cloth 


Lay the stain in the cloth over some 
blotting paper, and sponge the cloth 
with a grain-alcohol and ether solution, 
which should be made by mixing equal 
portions of each. The sponging “should 
be quite vigorous and kept up until the 
cloth is dry, then the spot should be 


touched lightly with ammonia water, 
which can be purchased at any drug 
store. This will leave a slight blur, 
which can be removed by rubbing with 
French chalk on the wrong side. The 
chalk is cheap and can be procured with 
the ammonia water. Do not forget the 
blotting paper, as it keeps the solution 
from forming a ring around the spot. 





Buttonhole Cutter 


If the buttonhole scissors are mis- 
laid or there are) none at= handwetie 
holes may be cut in the manner shown 
in the sketch. Place a piece of wood, 
having a width equal to the length of 
the buttonhole, on the table and lay the 
cloth over it ‘n the line where the holes 
are required, then draw a sharp knife 





Sharp Knife Drawn across the Cloth Laid over a 
Piece of Wood Cuts the Holes 


across the cloth on the wood where the 
holes are marked. This will cut the 
cloth neatly and accurately.—Contrib- 
uted by A. S. Thomas, Gordon, Can. 





Filing Small Rods in a Lathe 


Reducing the diameter of a small rod 
by filing while it is turning in a lathe 
is a difficult thing to do, as the pressure 
of the file on one side bends the rod. 
The filing may be easily accomplished 
by using two files, as shown in the 
sketch. In this manner almost any 
amount of pressure can be applied by 





The Pressure of One File Against the Other Prevents 
the Rod from Bending 

squeezing the files together without 

danger of bending the rod—Contrib- 

uted by J. F. Tholl, Detroit, Mich. 


Young sleepwalkers may be cured if 
watched and given a good switching 
until they are wide awake, 
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A D’Arsonval 


A galvanometer in which the mov- 
ing part of the instrument is a perma- 
nent magnet controlled by the action 
of the earth’s magnetic field and the 
magnetic effect of a current in a coil of 
wire, that usually surrounds the mag- 
net, has the great disadvantage of hav- 
ing its indications changed, although 
the current itself may remain constant, 
due to a change in the strength of 
the magnetic field in which the instru- 
ment operates. The operation of in- 
struments of the above type is satis- 
factory only in localities where there 
is a practically constant magnetic field 
for them to operate in, which it is 
almost impossible to have, due to the 
presence of permanent and electric 
magnets and magnetic materials such 
as iron and steel. 

An instrument constructed as fol- 
lows will not have the above disadvan- 
tage and its operation will be a great 
deal more satisfactory, as its indica- 
tions will be practically independent 
of outside disturbances. In this in- 
strument, the moving part is the coil 
carrying the current, and it moves in 
a permanent magnetic field so strong 
that other disturbing magnetic effects 
can be neglected. The coil is hung by 
means of a fine wire and the twist in 
this wire is the only force acting to 
bring the coil back to its zero position, 
after it has been deflected, and main- 
tain it there. 

The construction of the magnet and 
containing case for the instrument will 
be taken up first. Obtain a piece of 
Norway iron, 44 in. square and about 
9 in. long. Bend this piece into the 
form shown in Fig. 1, and file off the 
inner edges until they are parallel and 
about 7% in. apart. Drill four 14-in. 
holes in the ends of this piece, two in 
each end, as indicated. This piece of 
iron is first tempered and then mag- 
netized by placing it in contact with 
a powerful electromagnet. Cut a sec- 
ond piece from some soft iron with 
dimensions corresponding to those 
given in Fig. 2. Drill two 1-in. holes, 





Galvanometer 


A and B, in this piece as shown in the 
sketch. This second piece is mounted 
between the poles of the magnet, as 
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The Permanent Magnet and Its Brass Support, and 

Their Position on the Base 
follows: Cut from some z5-in. sheet 
brass a piece similar to the one shown 
in Fig. 3. Drill the holes indicated 
and thread those designated by A, B, 
C, D,. E, and F to take a 44-1n-ma- 
chine screw. Bend the upper end of 
the piece over at the point indicated 
by the dotted line until it is perpen- 
dicular to the lower part. The center 
of the hole in the projecting part K, 
when it is bent over, should be about 
44 in. from the. outer surface of the 
main part of the piece. The small 
piece of iron is then fastened to the 
piece of brass with two round-headed 
screws that pass through the two holes 
in it and into the holes A and B in the 
brass piece. The magnet is mounted, 
also with small brass screws, so that 
the main part of the magnet and the 
piece of brass extend in opposite direc- 
tions, as shown in Fig. 1. The assem- 
bled parts are then mounted on a 
wooden board, whose dimensions are 
given in Fig. 1, with three brass screws 
that pass through the holes G, H, and 
J, as shown. 


The moving coil of the galvanom- 
eter is constructed as follows: Cut 
from some %-in. pine a piece 114 in. 
long and 5 in. wide. Cut two other 





Upper and Lower Connections to the Coil and 
Supports, and the Supports for Suspension 


pieces whose dimensions, except their 
thickness, are 14 in. larger than the 
first piece. Then fasten these two 
pieces to ithe Ssides-of the first, with 
three or four small screws through 
each of them, thus forming a small 
spool. Saw about 16 slots with a very 
fine saw in the edges of the projecting 
pieces and a short way into the edge of 
the center piece. Wind on this spool 
about 300 turns of No. 38 gauge silk- 
covered copper wire. Start with the 
terminal of the wire in the center of 
one end of the spool, with a few inches 
of free wire for making connections, 
and end up with the terminal in the 
center of the opposite end of the spool. 
A small thread is then passed through 
the slots under the coil and tied, thus 
serving to hold the various turns of 
wire together when the coil is removed 
from the form. The coil should be 
given a coat of shellac as soon as it is 
removed from the form. 

Two pieces must now be attached to 
thestop and sboLtom Of ethno scomuto pe 
used in making electrical connections 
and suspending the coil. Cut from 
some very thin sheet brass two pieces 
whose dimensions correspond to those 
given in Figs. 4 and 5. Drill a small 
hole in the center of each of these 
pieces. Bend the lower part of each 
piece over at the dotted lines L until 
it is perpendicular to the main por- 
tion of the piece. The bent-over por- 
tions of these two pieces are then fas- 
tened to the ends of the coil with some 
fine thread, making sure that they are 
in the center of the ends before they 
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are fastened. The terminals of the 
coil are now soldered to these pieces. 
It would be best to place a sheet or 
two of thin paper between! the brass 
pieces and the coil, to prevent any part 
of the coil, except the ends, from com- 
ing into contact with the brass pieces. 
Obtain “a “small® piece o1 thine iitror 
and mount it with some glue, as shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 4: 

The upper support for the suspen- 
sion is shown in Fig. 6 and consists of 
a 14-in. threaded screw, A, that passes 
through the hole in the part K, Fig 3, 
and is provided with two lock nuts, 
B. The lower end “cr this) screw 
should be slotted a short distance, and 
a small screw put through it, perpen- 
dicular to the slot, so that a wire can 
be easily clamped in the slot by turn- 
ing up the screw. Next, take a piece 
of z5-in. brass, as shown in Fig. 7, and 
bend if at the dotted lines untilmiE 
forms a tight, aneles | Themhelesss 
should be threaded to take a 4-in. 
screw. The holes C and D are for 
mounting the piece on the back of the 
instrument. Slot the end of a %-in. 
screw, about ‘vin. lone, and) putea 
screw through the end as for the upper 
support for the suspension. This 
piece is mounted below the position 
the coil is to occupy, as shown by 
Me Figs 1 

A case should be made for the gal- 
W @) i © Wh © v 6 ir 
whose inside di- 
mensions corre- 
spond to those 
ol the = piece IN; 
le Vgee, le esa! 
whose depth is 
a Dror) tee 7 ete 
mone than tie 
thickness of that 
Dlece we Horn ty 
pieces of wood 
can be fastened 
in the corners that will allow the case 
to slip just far enough on the piece N 
to make the edge of the case and the 
back surface of the piece N flush. Cut 
an opening in the front of this case, 
about 2 in. long and 1 in. wide, in such 
a place that the center of the opening 





Fic.8 
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is about level with the ends of the 
magnet. Fasten, back of this open- 
ing, a piece of thin glass with four 
small screws whose heads rest upon 
the edge of the glass. The interior 
of this case and all the parts should 
be given a coat of lampblack mixed 
with a little vinegar. Two small bind- 
ing posts, O and P, are mounted on 
the upper end of the piece N and con- 
nected to the upper and lower sup- 
ports for the suspension of the coil. 
This galvanometer will work best, 
of course, when it is in an exactly ver- 
tical position and the following simple 
device, when attached to it, will allow 
it to assume this position independent 
of the level of the surface its base may 
rest upon. Cut from some 14-1n. brass 
two pieces, 44 in. wide and 214% in. 
long. Drill a %-in. hole in the center 
of each end of them, 4 in. from the 
end, and a ¥4-in. hole through the cen- 
ter of each. Bend these pieces to a %4- 
in. radius. Cut from some %-in. hard 
wood a block, 114 in. square. Fasten 
the two pieces of brass to the wooden 
block with 1%-in. screws, as shown in 
Fig. 8. One of these pieces is fastened 
to the upper end of the piece N, Fig. 1, 
so that the galvanometer will hang ver- 
tically. The other piece is fastened to 
a bracket from which the galvanome- 
ter is suspended. A suitable bracket 
for this purpose can be easily made. 
When the galvanometer is hung in this 


How to Make Advertising Lantern 
Slides 


Procure some old discarded photo- 
graphic films and remove the gelatin 
coating by soaking them in hot wa- 
ter. When dry, write the desired 
words on the thin celluloid and place 
it between two pieces of glass, lan- 
tern-slide size, and bind them as in 
making a lantern slide. 

With the use of a carbon paper a 
very nice slide can be made by writ- 
ing the words on a typewriter, and it 
will serve the purpose of an expensive 
announcement slide—Contributed by 
F. P. Dickover, Atkinson, Neb. 


way, two binding posts are mounted on 
the bracket, and connected to the two 
on the galvanometer. In this way the 
galvanometer will not be disturbed 
when making connections. 

The suspension is made as follows: 
Take a piece of small copper wire and 
roll it out flat. Solder one end of a 
piece of this wire in the hole in the 
piece of brass, with the mirror mount- 
ed on it. Fasten a piece of the same 
wire to the lower brass piece, attached 
to the coil. The upper piece of wire is 
then clamped in the end of the screw 
A, Fig. 6, so that the coil hangs per- 
fectly free about the iron core. The 
lower piece of wire is bent around a 
small rod several times and its end 
fastened in the slot in the lower screw. 

The deflection of the instrument is 
read by causing a beam of light from a 
lamp or candle to be reflected from the 
mirror to a scale located in front of the 
instrument. If the light from the lamp 
is allowed to shine through a small slit 
in a piece of dark paper, there will be 
a streak of light reflected upon the 
scale, instead of a spot. 

To use this instrument in measuring 
larger currents than it will safely 
carry, connect it in parallel with an- 
other resistance which will carry the 
larger part of the total current) The 
galvanometer can be calibrated with 
this resistance, which is known as a 
shunt. 


Utilizing Old Brush Handles 


The handle cut from an old dusting 
brush, fitted with the brass end of a 
shotgun shell, 
makes a first- 
class tool handle. 
The handle is 
cut off at A and 
the wood cut 
down to fit tightly into the brass shell. 
—Contributed by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

















@Tincture-of-iodine stains may be re- 
moved from clothing or the skin by 
using strong ammonia water. 
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Preserving Paints and Pastes 


White lead, thick shellac, and pastes 
that are used occasionally may be pre- 
served by laying a piece of leather over 
the exposed surface. When these ma- 
terials are kept in cans, cut a piece of 
leather from the upper of a heavy boot 
of such a size that it will drop freely 
into the container. Form a handle on 
the leather disk by driving a nail 
through its center from the under side. 
Press the disk down smoothly over the 
surface of the contents and a thin film 
of oil will soon form over the disk, 
effectually excluding the air. A loose 
cover is placed over the container, to 
keep out dust—Contributed by Luther 
McKnight, Colorado City, Col. 





A Burner for Soldering Small Work 


As it was necessary for me to sol- 
der the joints of fine wires on electrical 
instruments, and other small work, I 
found myself in 
need of a blow- 
pipe that gave a 
small but very 
hot and easily di- 
rected flame, was 
automatic in its 
operation and re- 
quired no blast. 
I tried an ordinary acetylene burner on 
coal or city gas, and found it gave an 
intensely hot, nonluminous flame, due 
to the forced draft of air through the 
small holes. This flame will melt sil- 
ver, copper and, also, silver solder. Its 
great advantage lies in the fact that it 
may be used for sweating together 
small articles rapidly and with great 
neatness. I always keep this blowpipe 
burning, as the gas it consumes is very 
small, and the burner is kept within 
easy reach by using a hanger, as shown 
in the illustration. 

A single jet of flame is obtained by 
stopping up one of the tips, which is 
very useful in many ways. This flame 
may contain a small luminous spot on 
some city gas, but it does not interfere 
with the heat—Contributed by Arthur 
Worischek, New York City. 





A Safety-Match-Box Holder 


A holder, as well as a tray, for safety 
matches can be made from any ordi- 
nary tobacco can. 


The metal on one 





The Match Box is Held Upright between Standards 
Formed from the Tin of the Tobacco Box 


side is cut as shown and the pieces 
bent up to form standards for holding 
the match box in an upright position. 
The openings left where the metal was 
raised are used for dropping the burned 
matches into the box. The hinged 
cover is used for emptying the tray— 
Contributed by David B: Lutz, E. St. 
Lome, Jil. 





Removing Ink Stains from Book 
Leaves 


When the leaves of a book are acci- 
dentally stained with ink it can be re- 
moved quite readily by the following 
process: After removing as much of 
the ink as possible with a camel’s-hair 
brush dipped in water, soak the stained 
parts in a solution of oxalate of pot- 
ash, or better still, oxalic acid. This 
will remove all the ink. Treat again 
with water, as before, so that when it 
dries out no salt will appear on the 
paper. This process does not affect 
printer's ink—Contributed by S. G. 
Thompson, Owensboro, Ky. 





A Needle-Spray Nozzle 


To make a needle-spray 
nozzle, either insert a 22-cali- 
ber cartridge in a small tube, 
or place a 45-caliber shell 
over the end of the tube and 
solder itin place. The end is 
perforated to make one or 
more small holes, as desired. 
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How to Make an Electrotype Stamp 


The method described in the follow- 
ing produces a very good metal stamp 
for any name, initial, drawing, etc. 

Procure a smooth and perfectly level 
sheet of brass about 7% in. thick and 
about 3 by 4 in. in size. Nickelplate 
the brass so that the copper deposit 
will not stick to it. Ifa small plating 
outfit is not at hand the piece may be 
plated at a local plating works for a 
nominal price. Dip the plate in melted 
paraffin until the coating is about 7 
in. thick and see that no metal is ex- 
posed. Drill a hole in one corner and 
attach.a wire. 


Draw the letters or sketch desired, 
using a metal stylus having a sharp 
point, taking care to make the lines 
scratched in the wax clean and open 
to the surface of the metal (Fig. 1). 


A large open-mouthed bottle or glass 
tank will be required for the plating 
solution, which is made by dissolving 
copper sulphate in water until the so- 
lution is saturated with the sulphate 
and then adding a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid. Immerse the plate in the 
solution as shown in Fig. 2 and con- 
nect with the zinc pole of the battery. 
Put a piece of pure copper in on the 
opposite side of the jar and connect 
with the carbon pole of the battery, 
using care in each case to keep the 
connection of the wire and the upper 
part of the plate above the surface. 
One or two dry cells will be sufficient. 
If the current is right, the deposit on 
the waxed plate will be a flesh pink; 
if too strong, it will be a dirty brick 
color and the plate will have to be 
washed and the current reduced. 
When the desired thickness of metal 


is deposited, remove the plate and pour 
boiling water on the back. This will 
remove the thin copper shell and the 
nickeled plate may be laid away for 
future use. 


Procure a flat pan and after placing 
the shell in it, face down, sprinkle a 



























































Making the Copper Shell 


little resin or soldering flux on the 


‘back. Lay three or four sheets of the 


lead from tea packages on the back of 
the shell and heat it over a spirit 
lamp or on the stove until the lead 
melts and runs into the crevices on the 
back of the copper, thus making it 
solid and suitable for’ mounting. 
Mount as shown in Fig. 3 with small 
brass screws and after polishing the 
surface to remove dirt, etc., the stamp 
is ready for use. 

An ordinary stamp pad will do for 
inking, but the best ink to use is 
printer’s slightly thinned, as the or- 
dinary rubber stamp ink is not suit- 
able for a metal stamp.—Contributed 
by S. V. Cooke, Hamilton, Ont. 


A Cover for a Bottle 


If a glass medicine bottle is to be 
carried constantly in the pocket, it is 
best to cover it with leather or rubber. 





Pattern for Making a Bottle Cover of Leather or 
Rubber for Bottles Carried in the Pocket 


The sketch shows how to cut the pat- 
tern so that it will fit a square bottle. 
The bottle is placed on the leather, or 
a piece of paper as a pattern, and the 
outlines marked upon it. The leather 
or paper is then folded over four times 
and cut out as shown. This cover 
will prevent the glass from being scat- 
tered in the pocket should the bottle 
be accidentally broken. It always pro- 
vides a means of distinguishing it from 
other bottles of the same type and size. 
—Contributed by James M. Kane, 
Doylestown, Pa. 





Boring a Long Hole 


The usual method of boring a hole 
through a piece of wood longer than 
the bit 


is to bere’ from “each end; 
To make the “hole 
straight by this 
methods ss pala t athe 
wood or saw it in 
halves, then make a 
knife kerf in both 
pieces on a center 
line of the hole and 
glue the pieces together. The spur of 
the bit will follow the kerf from either 
end, and the result will be a meeting 
of the holes, almost perfectly in the 
center.— Contributed by Ernest J. 
Dickert, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Covering for a Gas-Stove Top 


While frying or cooking on a gas 
stove the grease will spatter over the 
top and make the cleaning rather diff- 
cult, especially where there are many 
crevices. A simple method of avoiding 
this trouble is to place a paper over 
the top of the stove, with round holes 
cut out for each burner a little larger 
than the pots and pans used in the 
cooking. This will keep the stove 
very clean with a minimum of bother. 
A paper cut to fit the under pan will 
keep that part clean——Contributed by 
S. F. Warner, Bast Orange, NJ): 





Homemade Skis 


Not having a bent board suitable for 
a pair of skis, I proceeded to make the 
skis in the following manner: <A 
cheese box was procured and two 
pieces cut out of the side, each 15 in. 
long and 3 in. wide. These were used 
for the upturned ends and two boards, 







The Curved Part of the Runner 
is Made from Pieces Cut 


6 ft. long and 3 in. wide, served as the 
runners. A notch, 4 in. long and \ in. 
deep, was cut in one end of each board 
to receive one end of the thin curved 
pieces cut from the cheese box, which 
were fastened with screws. The upper 
end of each thin piece was cut to a 
point. 

A piece for the foot, 10 in. long and 
3 in. wide, with a notch 1 in. wide and 
Y in. deep, was fastened in the center 
of the runner. A strap is run through 
the notch for holding the ski to the 
foot—Contributed by Henry Meuse, 
Reading, Mass. 





@To remove iron rust or ink stains 
from cloth, use a warm solution of 
oxalic acid with a few crystals of citric 
acid added. Repeat the washings until 
the stain is removed. 
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How to Make a Dry Cell 


The containing vessel for the cell 
should be made from sheet zinc. It 
should be cylindrical in form, approxi- 
mately 2% in. in diameter and 6 in. 
long. This vessel is to form the nega- 
tive terminal of the cell and a suitable 
connecting device, similar to the one 
shown in the sketch, should be pro- 
vided and securely fastened to the 
upper edge of the vessel. The vessel 
should be lined with some heavy blot- 
ting paper, both sides and bottom. 

Place into a glass jar a small quan- 
tity of chloride-of-zinc crystals, and 
pour over them 1% pt. of distilled water. 
Allow the crystals to dissolve at least 
one-half hour. If the crystals all dis- 
solve, add more until some remain in 
the bottom of the jar, or until the liquid 
is saturated. Pour off the solution and 
dilute it by adding an equal part of 
distilled water. Add to this solution 
sal ammoniac, in the proportion of 1 Ib. 
of sal ammoniac to every 2 qt. of 
liquid. Fill the dry-cell vessel with 
this solution and allow it to remain un- 
til the blotting paper is completely 
saturated. 

Obtain a good size electric-light car- 
bon, about 5g in. in diameter, and file 
one end down as shown. Drill a hole 
through the carbon and mount a ter- 
minal, 

Make a mixture of equal parts of 
finely powdered carbon and manganese 
dioxide of sufficient amount to almost 
fill the vessel. Add to this mixture 
some of the solution and thoroughly 
mix them. Continue adding solution 
until a thick paste is formed. 

Pour the solution out of the vessel 
and allow the latter to drain for a few 
minutes in an inverted position. Place 
the carbon rod in the center of the ves- 
sel and pack the paste down around 
it, being careful not to move the car- 
bon rod from its central position. The 
vessel should be filled with the paste 
to within about 54 in. of the top. The 
lower end of the carbon rod should not 
be nearer the bottom of the vessel than 
1% in, Over the top of the paste place 


a mixture of equal parts sand and fine 
sawdust and then, over this, a layer 
of pitch, which acts as a seal for the 
cell, A layer of blotting paper should 
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Cross Section through the Cell, Showing the 
Construction and Location of the Parts 
be placed between the sand-sawdust 
mixture and the carbon-manganese 
mixture. The side lining of the vessel 
should be turned in before the sand- 
sawdust mixture is placed in the top of 
thes cell “Nhe outsider ota the mcell 
should be covered with some heavy 
pasteboard, which will serve to insu- 
late the negative terminal from the 
surface upon which the cell rests, 





A Hose-Nozzle Handle 


A handle for a garden-hose nozzle 
is easily made of a piece of wire and 
the wooden part of a package carrier. 
The wire is beht to receive the hose 
at A, and, after the handle is slipped 
on, the other end is formed to fit 
tightly over the brass nozzle at B. 





The Handle is Made of a Piece of 
Wire and a Package Grip 


The hose nozzle can be easily carried 
with the handle, which will keep the 
hand dry.—Contributed by F. G. Mar- 
bach, Cleveland, O. 


Guide for Cutting Mortises 


After spending considerable time in 
cutting one mortise in a piece to make 


the settee de- 
scribed in a re- 
cent issue of 


Popular Mechan- 
ics Magazine, I 
devised the plan 
shown in the 
sketch which en- 
abled me to cut 
all the mortises 
required in the 
time that I cut 
one in the ordi- 





nary manner. 
Two metal 
plates, one of 


which is shown 
sketch, having a _ perfectly 


in the 
straight edge, are clamped on the piece 
with the straight edge on the line of the 
mortise. A hacksaw is applied through 
holes bored at the ends and a cut sawed 
along against the metal edges——Con- 
tributed by George Gluck, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 





Insect-Proof Poultry Roost 


To protect the poultry from mites 
and other insects while roosting, I con- 
structed a roost hanger, as shown, with 

oil cups made of 






JO ise tans.” The 





cover of the box 
was nailed to the 
roost and _ the 
bottom, for hold- 
ine the oily on 
top of the roost 
support. A large 
nail was driven through the support 
from the under side and through the 
center of the can bottom, so that about 
114 in. projected above the latter. 

The can cover was perforated in the 
center and a hole, about 1% in. deep, 
was drilled in the roost so that the end 
of the nail would easily slip into it. 
The bottom of the can was filled with 
a mixture of kerosene, vaseline and car- 
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bolic acid and the roost set in place. 
Both ends of each roost are fixed in the 
same way. This makes it impossible 
for any insects to get on the roost.— 
Contributed by Rudolph Netzeband, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





To Prevent Shade Rollers from 
Unwinding 


Obtain a stick for the hem on the 
lower end of the shade that is 2 in. 
longer than the shade is wide. Place 
two small wood screws in the window 
casing below the shade roller in such 
a position that they will catch the ends 
of the stick when the shade is raised to 
the top.—Contributed by Harry E. 
Kay, Ossining, N. Y. 





A Screen and Storm-Door Cushion 


A good cushion that will prevent a 
spring door from slamming can be 
made out of material cut from an old 
rubber boot or, better still, 
from an old hollow rubber 
ball. Three strips of heavy 
rubber, 114 in. long and % 
in. wide, are cut and each 
fastened with two tacks so 
that the center will make a 
hump, as shown in the sketch. One 
cushion is fastened near the top, one 
near the bottom, and one in the center, 
in the rabbet of the door frame.—Con- 
tributed by D. Andrew McComb, 
Toledo, O. 








Repairing a Coaster Brake 


Anyone having a bicycle coaster 
brake that is apparently useless because 
it will not brake, 
can easily repair 
it in the follow- 
ing manner: Re- 
move the inner 
hub by unscrew- 
ing the cones 
and -ainserta wa 
piece of clock 
spring, about the 
same width as 
the brake shell and almost as long as 


its inside periphery. Replace the parts 
and the repair will render the brake 
quite as efficient as a new one. The 
spring serves as a braking surface for 
the expanding steel shoes of the brake. 
—Contributed by Heber H. Clewett, 
Pomona, Cal. 





Flypaper Holder 


The ordinary method of using sticky 
flypaper is quite annoying, as it can- 
not be easily removed from anything 
that may come in contact with its 
sticky surface. The best way to avoid 
this trouble is to make a holder for the 
paper, and one can be constructed of a 
piece of wire and a metal cover taken 
from a jelly glass. The wire is threaded 
at one end on which the cover is 





The Paper, Held in an Upright Position, will Catch 

5 More Flies Than If Placed Flat 
clamped between two nuts. The upper 
end of the wire is shaped into a hook 
for hanging it wherever desired. The 
paper is rolled with the sticky side 
out and tied with strings, then slipped 
over the wire and set into the inverted 
cover. The cover prevents any of the 
sticky substance from dripping onto 
the floor and the wire holds it from be- 
ing blown about the room—Contrib- 
uted by Percy de Romtra, Cape May 
Point, Nz J. 





A’ Fish Rake 


The fish rake can be made in any 
size, for minnows or salmon, but it is 
especially adapted for fish that run in 
schools, like smelt, herring and min- 
nows. Procure a piece of wood, 7 fc. 
long, 4 in. wide and % in. thick, and 
make a handle 3 ft. long on one end. 
Dress the other end to an edge, rip off 
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a 1-in. strip and drill holes to receive 
nails or pieces of wire from the back, 
through the edge, and projecting avout 





be Taken Apart for Packing 


4 in. The strip is then replaced and 
fastened with screws. The handle can 
be cut from the blade and jointed by 
using tubing. This makes it handy to 
take apart and pack.—Contributed by 
L. W. Pedrose, Seattle, Wash. 





To Harden Small Blocks of Wood 


Small blocks of wood can be hard- 
ened so that they will not split so easily 
when small screws are inserted by boil- 
ing them in olive oil for about 10 min- 
utes. The olive oil can be kept for 
future use. If it is desired to water- 
proof the blocks after hardening them, 
they should be placed in melted par- 
affin and allowed to cool in the solution. 
This gives the block of wood a good 
appearance and makes .t nonabrasive 
and waterproof. 





Homemade Clothesline Reel 


It is much better to make a small 
reel, like the one shown, for a clothes- 
line than to wind the line on the arm, 
the usual meth- 
od of getting it 
into shape for 
putting away. 

The reel con- 
Sis t'SeCle two 
strips of wood, 
16 in, loue,3.1n. 
wide and % in. 
thick, These are 
joined together 
with two pieces of broom handle, al- 
lowing a space of 9 in. between the 
sides and an extending handle of 5 in. 
on opposite sides, as shown.—Contrib- 
uted by Bert Longabaugh, Davenport, 
Iowa. 
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Gear-Cutting Machine 


Perhaps the last thing that would be 
thought within range of the amateur 
who lacks a full equipment of machin- 
ery is the cutting of gear wheels. The 
device shown in the sketch is very 
practical, and, with the most ordinary 
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Details of Gear-Cutting Machine 


assortment of iron-working tools, will 
serve to turn out an accurate gear. 

No system of supports is shown, as 
they are easily supplied. A flat, square 
board, B, as large as can be obtained— 
2 ft. on a side being the safest mini- 
mum—is used for a dial. A sheet of 
paper is pasted over the entire board 
and a large circle drawn on it. This 
circle is divided into as many parts as 
there are to be teeth in the gear. A 
depression is made with a prick punch 
ateeath division, A vshatt, Gis run 
through the center, to which an arm, 
A, is firmly attached. <A nail, N, ts 
placed at the end of the arm so that 
the point can enter each of the punch 
marks on the periphery or circumfer- 
ence of the circle. A blank wheel, W, 
is attached to the shaft C, in the posi- 
tion shown, and resting on the iron 
plate ot strap Ie Avcuttine stools DB: 
works up and down in a slot in F. 
This cutter is held away from the 
blank wheel by the spring S, and moved 


up to it by the screw G, acting 
through the sliding member H. A 
stove bolt may be used for G, with the 
nut firmly fastened to the ‘Strap eu: 
The cutter is actuated with a handle 
E, whose motion is limited by the pegs 
as shown. In Fig. 2 is shown a top 
view of the strap E, with a cross sec- 
tion of the cutter and the slot in which 
it works. 

The operation of the mechanism is as 
follows: With the blank wheel in 
place set the nail N in one of the punch 
marks and move the handle E down- 
ward. This will make a slight cut on 
the wheel. Then give the screw Ga 
turn or two, which will make the cut- 
ter take a deeper bite, and push the 
handle down again. This operation is 
repeated, screwing G_ constantly 
deeper, until it is stopped by the lock- 
nut J, which regulates the depth of the 
cut. Move the nail N to the next punch 
mark and repeat. The operations are 
very quickly performed and the circle 
will be closed almost before you 
know it. 

There are several points to be ob- 
served. The accuracy depends upon 
three things. First, the slot through 
which the cutter passes must be tight- 
fitting, even at the expense of working 
hard. Second, the shait @emustent 
tightly in the holes made for it through 
B and F, also the arm A must be firmly 
attached, the shaft being filed flat at 
the point of attachment. The blank 
wheel should be keyed on the shaft or 
securely fastened with a _ setscrew. 
Third, the nail N must enter the punch 
marks accurately. As the grinding 
circle is so much larger than the blank, 
any error here is greatly reduced in 
the finished wheel. Once in a punch 
mark the nail must not be allowed to 
slip until the tooth has been cut. 

In practice, it will be found better, 
after each stroke of the handle, to give 
a quarter turn outward to the screw G, 
thus avoiding the scraping of the tool 
on the up stroke. The cutter can be 
made of any suitable steel with the cut- 
ting point ground to give whatever 
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shape is desired for the tooth. The 
best shape for any particular purpose 
can be found by reference to a book 
on gears. 

This cutter is adapted, of course, 
only to the softer metals. For experi- 
mental purposes a blank cast in type 
metal is excellent and will last as long 
probably as required. The mechanism 
here described will cut brass perfectly 
well and a gear made of this more dur- 
able metal will answer for a finished 
construction. Type-metal blanks com- 
mend themselves because they are so 
easily cast, any flame which will melt 
solder being sufficient, and the molds, 
of wood, plaster of Paris or any easily 
worked material, being quickly con- 
structed.—Contributed by C. W. Nie- 
man, New York City. 





A Potato Peeler 


The guard is made of a piece of wire 
about 1 in. shorter than the blade of 
an ordinary table knife. The ends of 
the wire are turned into a coil to re- 





Guard Made of Wire 


semble a coil spring with coils close 
together. Allow enough wire to pro- 
ject on one end to be flattened and 
pointed for an eye extractor. 

When this device is placed on the 
knife, the contrivance works on the 
same principle as a spokeshave. The 
first setting peels the potato without 
any appreciable waste, the other setting 
may be as desired for cutting slices— 
Contributed by H. W. Ravens, Seattle, 
Washington. 





An Easy Way to Develop Roll Film 


This is simply a different motion to 
the tiresome seesaw one usually em- 
ploys when films are being developed. 
In wetting them down previous to im- 
mersion in the developer, do not keep 
them in the water long enough to be- 
come limp, but remove them after a few 
quick dips, says Camera Craft. They 






will then retain some of their curling 
tendency, so that by taking one end in 
one hand and gradually lowering the 
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Developing Film 


film into the dish of developer and then 
raising it out of the dish, it will be 
found that the film will roll and unroll 
quite readily, much as one would let 
out or wind in a reel. This method 
will result in quicker development, be- 
cause the roll is nearly always im- 
mersed in developer. The method 
necessitates using only one hand, mak- 
ing it possible to develop a second 
strip at the same time with the other. 
The illustration shows quite clearly 
just how the film will behave. 





A Shoe Hanger 


An inexpensive shoe hanger can be 
made of a strip of tin, about 14 in. wide 
and as long as the space will permit. 
Cut notches along one edge and bend 
the tin and tack or screw it on a strip 


oe 
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Notched Metal Hanger 


of board or to the inside of the closet 
door. The shoes are hung up by the 
heels with the toes down.—Contributed 
by C. R. Poole, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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How to Make a Small Vertical Drill 


A small hand drill with a three-jaw 
chuck that will take the smallest drill 
can be purchased 
very reasonably. 
For ordinary 
work these drills 
do very well, but 
for comparative- 
ly deep holes, or 
when using long, 
slender drills, 
some sort of a 
stand should be 
made, if for no 
other reason, to 
avoid breaking 
the drills, which 
#s almost inva- 
riably due to the 
side motion of 
the hand. There 
are other rea- 
sons, however, 
for making such 
a eectand and 
these lie in the fact that it is impos- 
sible to drill by hand at right angles 
with the surface of the metal, or to 
hold such a drill sufficiently steady to 
avoid widening the hole around the 
top. 

As each make of hand drill will re- 
quire a somewhat different form of 
stand, no detailed description need be 
given of the one illustrated. The prin- 
cipal point is to have the base and 
standard securely set at right angles 
to each other, and then provide a 
smoothly sliding piece to which the 
hand drill may be clamped. The edges 
on this slide and the corresponding 
guides should be planed off to an 
angle of 45 deg. One of the guides 
should be adjustable, which may be 
arranged by elongating the screw 
holes and placing small washers under 
the heads of the screws that hold this 
guide to the main standard. 

A neat little hand drill, arranged in 
this manner and firmly secured to the 
bench, may also be used for finishing 
the ends of small. shafts, either flat 
or pointed, for polishing screw heads, 
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etc., to all of which it gives that work- 
manlike appearance that can only be 
had when things are polished with a 
true rotary motion.—Contributed by 
John D. Adams, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Decorating Candles 


Candles can be easily decorated by 
the following method: The designs 
can be selected from paper prints 
which are tightly wrapped around the 
candle with the design in contact with 
the wax. Strike a match and play the 
flame over the back of the paper. 
Allow time enough for the melted wax 
to harden and then remove the paper. 
The print will be transferred to the 
wax. 

Select designs that are not larger 
than the circumference of the candle. 
A good impression of ink on thin pa- 
per works best——Contributed by J. J. 
Kolar, Maywood, Ill. 





Homemade Hacksaw Frame 


A home workshop not having a com- 
plete set of tools may be supplied in 
many ways with tools made by the 
owner. The hacksaw frame illustrated 
is one of these. The frame is made of 
hard wood. The saw end is inserted in 
a slot sawed in the handle end, and a 
screw or small bolt holds it in place. 
The other end is equipped with a bolt 
having a sheet-metal head, as shown 
at A. The blade is kept from turning 





Hacksaw Frame, Cut from Hard Wood, with Fittings 
Attached to Draw the Blade Taut 


by a projection of the sheet metal 
which fits in a saw cut made in the 
frame.—Contributed by W. A. Henry, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
































Drill Press on an Ordinary Brace 


As the greater part of the energy re- 
quired for drilling metal by hand is 
used for feeding the drill, I made what 
I term a drill box in which the brace 
is held perfectly true and pressure is 
applied by a weight. The feed can 
be changed for the different metals 
and sizes of drills, also for drilling the 
hard outside of castings and relieving 
the drill for the softer body. The con- 
stant feed will cause the drill to turn 
out a long chip, and a number of holes 
may be drilled to a uniform depth by 
using the same feed and counting the 
turns of the brace handle. 

To build the box, first find the di- 
mensions of the brace, as shown in 
Fig. 1: the diameter of the head A, the 
clearance B from the top of the head 
to 14 in. above the top of the handle 
C, and the over-all length D when the 
longest drill is in the brace. Make a 
box having an inside length equal to 
the dimension D, plus whatever addi- 
tional height may be necessary for 
the work. Make the inside width twice 
the distance C, plus 6 in. for clearance; 
and the inside depth the length C, plus 
one-half of the dimension A, plus 3 in. 
Use material 7% in. thick and nail the 
parts together to form a rectangular 
frame. Cut a piece of broomstick as 
long as the dimension B, and two 
pieces of wood as long as the inside 
width of the box and as wide as the 
dimension B. Cut two pieces 7 in. 
longer than the dimension A and as 
wide as the length B. Nail these lat- 
ter pieces together as shown in Fig. 2, 
leaving a square space in the center. 
This frame is to be nailed inside of the 
top of the box flush with the front, 





but before doing so lay it on top of 
the box to determine where the center 
of the square space will come, and 
bore a hole, large enough for the round 
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The Weights Apply a Constant Pressure to the 
Drill, Which can be Easily Turned 


stick cut from the broom handle to slip 
through easily, then nail the frame 
on the under side of the top piece. 
Procure a tough piece of wood, 14% 
in. square and long enough to project 
2 in. over the right and 10 in. over 
the left side of the box top, and when 
in this position, locate the hole bored 
for the round stick and bore a hole in 
the square stick, 4 in. deep, to coin- 
cide with it. Place the head of the 
brace in the guide and push it up until 
it touches the top of the box and block 
it up in this position, then drop the 
round stick through the hole and rest 
it on the head of the brace. Place the 
socket in the lever over the top of the 
round stick. Make a loop, 8 in. long, 
of heavy wire and hang it over the 
right end of the lever and mark the 
box at the lower end of the loop. Turn 
in a large screw 1 in. below this mark 


- 
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allowing it to project enough to hook 
the loop under it. Remove the round 
stick and put a screw at the point the 
bottom of the loop reaches when the 
lever is flat on the top of the box. 
Another screw turned in between these 
two will be sufficient to hold the lever 
in position. Different-sized weights, 
of from 5 to 10 lb., are used on the 
lever, but for small drills the weight 
of the brace alone is sufficient —Con- 
tributed by Maurice Coleman, W. Rox- 
bury, Mass. 





Homemade Picture-Frame Miter Box 


Any person wishing to make a pic- 
ture frame, or to cut down an old one, 
requires a miter box for that purpose, 





so that the molding may be properly 
held while sawing it, and also for nail- 
ing the corners together. I made a 
miter box, as shown, and found it to 
be just the thing for this purpose. It 
is built on a base similar to an over- 
turned box, the saw guides being held 
on the ends of a piece, constructed as 
shown at A. Holes are cut in the top, 
as shown at B, for one of the guides 
and for the two wedges. Two pieces, 
C, are fastened with their outer edges 
at perfectly right angles on the top. 

The frame parts are clamped against 
the pieces on top with the wedges 
driven in between the frame parts and 
the brackets DD. After cutting the 
frame parts they are tightly held in 
place while fastening them, in any 
manner desired —Contributed by A. S. 
Thomas, Amherstburg, Can. 





Tank-Development Methods Used in 
Tray Development 


If there are a number of, plates to 
be developed, place a rubber band, 
about 14 in. wide, around the ends of 
each plate arid put them together in a 
tray. The bands keep the plates apart. 
The developer is made up as for a 
tank and poured over the plates, then 
another tray, or dark covering, is 
placed over the top. Allow this to 
stand, rocking the tray from time to 
time, the same length of time as is 
required for tank development—Con- 
tributed by Earl R. Hastings, Corinth, 
Vermont. 





A Pushmobile Racer for Ice 


The pushmobile shown in the illus- 
tration takes the place of the one with 
rollers that is now so popular with the 
boys. The materials required, usually 
found about any home, consist of a 
foot board, 1 in. thick, 24% in. wide 
and 2 ft. long; two pieces of wood, 
each 34 in. thick, 2144 in. wide 
and 9 in. long; one steering post, 1 in. 
thick, 14% in. wide and 30 in. long; 
one handle, 6 in. long; one small hinge; 
one carriage bolt, 4% in. in diameter 
and 21% in. long; two 14-in. washers; a 
few screws, and a vair of discarded ice 
skates. 

One of the *4-in. thick pieces is fas- 
tened solidly to one end of the foot 
board with the ends flush. The other 
piece is swiveled with the bolt at the 
opposite or front end of the foot board 
so that at least one-half of the piece 
projects beyond the end. The steer- 
ing post is hinged to the projecting 
end. The skates are fastened to the 








Homemade Pushmobile, Constructed the Same as the 
Wheeled Kind, with Runners for Snow and Ice 


84-in. pieces for runners. The man- 
ner of propelling the racer is the same 
as for the pushmobile——Contributed 
by W. E. Crane, Cleveland, O. 
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Homemade Ellipsograph 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER 


An efficient ellipsograph is the only 
device that will make true ellipses of 
various sizes quickly, and such a ma- 
chine is in demand on some classes of 
work in a drafting room. Its cost, 
however, is prohibitive where only few 
ellipses are to be drawn, but a person 
handy with tools can make an appa- 
ratus that will do the work as well as 
the most expensive instrument. 

The completed ellipsograph, herein 
described, will appear as shown in Fig. 
1. It consists of two main parts, the 
basesand the arms, Ihe former is a 
hardwood piece, A, Fig. 2, to the side 
center of which is attached another 
hardwood piece, B. This latter piece 
may be dovetailed into A, but an or- 
dinary butt joint will suffice, as a one- 
piece base, C, also of hard wood, is 
glued to the bottom surfaces of the 
pieces A and B, thus securely holding 
them together. Before gluing, how- 
ever, care must be taken to see that the 
piece B is exactly at right angles with 
the piece A. This can be done with 


swivel head. Sheet brass plates, D and 
E, are cut from jy-in. stock and at- 
tached to the top of the piece A with 
screws. The plates F and G are of the 
same material and fastened in a like 
manner to the upper surface of the 
piece B. All plates project slightly 
where they touch the groove borders, 
as shown. This is to provide a bearing 
for the projections on the sliding parts 
against metal instead of wood. A piece 
of thin celluloid or brass plate, K, is 
inserted in the bottom side of the base 
C so that the point will be exactly in 
line with the center groove J, and ex- 
tend outward 14 in. This point indi- 
cates the center of all ellipses to be 
drawn. In the bottom of the base C, 
at each end, drive an ordinary pin and 
cut it off so that a part of it will pro- 
ject beyond the surface of the wood. 
These extending ends are pointed with 
a file, and serve to keep the instrument 
from slipping when in use. 


The arm L is shown in Fig. 3. It is 


made of either maple or birch. Follow 


















































Practically Any Size or Proportion of 
Ellipse, from 1144 to 16 In. Maximum 
Diameter, can be Drawn with an 
Instrument of This Size, and Larger 
Instruments will Work Equally Well 


a try-square. Dimensions are given 
in Fig 2. The same letters are used 
throughout for the same parts. 

A 7;-in. groove, H, is cut out at the 
juncture of A and B, to admit the 
flange of the minor-axis swivel head. 
Another groove, J, is made along the 
longitudinal center of the piece B, to 
receive the spine of the major-axis 





the dimensions given, cutting a slot 
through it longitudinally, as shown at 
M, narrower on the upper side than on 
the lower, the upper being 14 in. wide. 
An octagon-shaped piece of wood, N, 
1% in. thick, is glued to the end, to give 
a good seating for the sleeve O, which 
is a piece of %4-in. solid-brass rod, 2 
in. long, drilled to receive closely the 


pencil sheath. The latter, P, can be 
made from a section of brass tubing 
such as is used in a bicycle-pump valve. 
The upper end is notched to receive 
a rubber band, and an ordinary pencil 
can be cut down to fit closely into the 
other end. The piece O fits tightly in 
a hole bored through N and L. 

The detail of the minor-axis swivel 
head is shown in Fig. 4. This swivel 
head consists of two pieces of brass, 
one, marked Q, being % in. square by 
34 in. long and the other, R, % in. 
square by 14 in. long, with a notch 
cut out as shown. These parts, as well 
as the somewhat similar ones for the 
major-axis swivel head, can be cast 
cheaply, or block brass may be cut 
with a hacksaw and filed to the right 
shape. A shortened dry-cell screw, S, 
with washer, to fit a tapped hole drilled 
in the piece Q, serves to bind the head 
where desired on the arm. The flange 
T is a piece of 7;-in. brass driven into 
aclot cote the piece) ku Lheapiece 
R is pivoted to the piece Q, as shown, 
by means of a piece of wire nail which 
engages Q, by friction, the lower end 
being fitted with a washer and riveted 
loosely so that the parts will turn 
freely. 

The major-axis swivel-head detail is 
shown in Fig. 5. The piece U is the 
same size as Q, Fig. 4, with its screw 
set a little farther forward to make 
room for the pivot V, which loosely 
joins U and W together. The pivot 
is made of a wire nail, riveted on both 
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ends. The piece W is of brass, 1% in. 
thick, 84 in. wide end % in. long. The 
spine X is made just thick enough to 
pass freely in the groove J, Fig. 2. A 
screw taken from a discarded dry- 
battery cell is used to bind the head 
to the arm. 

To operate the ellipsograph, draw 
a line, Y, Fig. 1, on the paper, which 
is to mark the major axis of the ellipse. 
About midway of its length make a 
point to represent the center. On the 
latter set the point K, Fig. 2, and adjust 
the bottom forward edge of the base C 
parallel with the line Y. Set the minor- 
axis’ swivel head at such a point on 
the arm L that, when the latter is 
directly on top of the piece B, the pen- 
cil will touch the paper at a distance 
from the center, marked by K, equal 
to half the minor axis of the proposed 
ellipse. To secure the major axis swing 
the arm until it is parallel with the 
piece A, leaving the major-axis swivel 
head unset, and set it when the pencil 
point has been adjusted to the proper 
major radius. 

Grasp the arm with the right hand 
between the swivel heads and bearing 
down, swing the pencil end from right 
to left. The rubber band will keep it 
constantly on the paper with even 
pressure. When half of the ellipse is 
completed detach the rubber band and 
reverse the instrument to the opposite 
side of the longitudinal line Y and 
draw the other half in the same 
manner. 





Protector Cap for a Chisel Handle 


The ordinary chisel handle will soon 
split and break under the continuous 
blows of a mallet. A very good and 
inexpensive method of 
preventing this is to 
= procure an ordinary pat- 
ent bottle cap and place 
it on the end of the 
handle. It is advisable 
to shape the end of the handle like a 
bottle top in order to firmly hold the 
cap in place—Contributed by Bert 
Verne, San Diego, CaS 





Sweeping Compound 


A good sweeping compound may be 
made as follows: Mix % pt. of warm 
paraffin oil with 2 oz. of melted paraf- 
fin wax and add 2 oz. of artificial oil 
of sassafras. Then pour the mixture 
into 10 lb. of sawdust and work the 
whole thoroughly together. Add to 
this mixture 4 lb. of clean sand and 
1% lb. of coarse salt. Each article 
mentioned is comparatively cheap, and 
the compound can be kept in an open 
container.—Contributed by Loren 
Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Freezing a Basin to a Chair 


Fill a basin or pot half full of snow, 
and secretly put a handful of table 
Salteim at and place the vessel on a 
chair or table, wetting the space where 
it is to be set. After holding the basin 
in place for about two minutes, con- 
tinually stirring the contents, it will 
freeze to the chair so solidly that when 
the basin is lifted the chair will come 
along with it. 

This experiment is quite interesting 
to an audience and can be performed 
at any assemblage with success. If the 
instructions are carried out closely, 
the trick will always succeed and the 
audience will consider it magic. Even 
if performed in a warm room, the com- 
bination of snow and salt will reduce 
the temperature below the freezing 
point where the bottom of the vessel 
comes in contact with the chair seat— 
Contributed by Harry Slosower, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


An Envelope and Stamp Moistener 


A moistener for postage stamps or 
envelopes can be easily made from a 


peronare cciew-top jar. iN 


iL Stripe: felis cut eas 






wide as the jar is deep 
and made into a roll 
large enough to 
fit the neck of 
the jar serves as 
a wick. The metal 
top. is) periorated, 
and, after filling the 
jar with water, it is 
screwed into place. This makes a very 
inexpensive moistener for the library 


desk, 
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A Homemade Drill Press 


An ordinary breast drill is used in 
the construction of this drill press, it 
being rigidly secured to a piece of oak, 
A, 2 in. square and 18 in. long, which 






The Breast 
Drill as It is 
Attached to 
an Upright, 
to Make a 
Drill Press 





is a sliding member on the pipe B. In 
attaching the breast drill to the wood, 
a bolt, having a hook on the head end, 
was used at the top, at C, and a stud 
at the bottom D. Pipe clips, EE, were 
attached on one side of the block to fit 
loosely over the pipe B. The vertical 
part of the pipe is supported by two 
horizontal pieces, FF, which are 
fastened to a post. A feed lever, G, is 
pivoted at the top of the vertical piece 
of oak A and fulcrumed on the post 
with a bolt through a slot, the extend- 
ing end carrying a weight as a counter- . 
balance. The illustration clearly shows 
the construction of this very useful 
drill press—Contributed by W. A. 
Ready, Boston, Mass. 


CA pair of bicycle trousers guards 
makes excellent sleeve bands when the 
cuffs are turned back and rolled above 
the elbows, 
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Leather work 
is one of the 
most interesting 
of “the “cfaits, 
first, because the 
material is so 
pliable that any- 

Coin Purse—Back one can work it, 
and secondly, because any ordinary 
article can be made by simply following 
the directions carefully, although each 
of the various kinds of leather demands 
a different process. 

The equipment necessary is simple, 
consisting of two special tools costing 
50 cents each, one with a narrow edge 
for lining patterns, and one with broad 
ends for tooling; and a piece of tin, 
plate glass, or very 
smooth hard wood, 
which should not be 
smaller than 9 by 12 
in. A soft sponge, a 
triangle, a rule, trac- 
ing paper and a hard 
pencil are also needed. 

The first attempt 
should be made on a 
piece of Russian calf- 
skin. This may be 
purchased at any 
leather store or craft 
shop and costs about 
50 cents a square 
foot, if cut to meas- 
ure, Whole skins contain from 8 to 12 
sq. ft. and cost about 35 cents a square 
foot. Calfskin may be had in almost 
any color, 

The coin purse will be the first article 
described. The size, pattern and de- 
sign must first be determined. It con- 
sists of three parts, the front, back and 
flap, as shown in the sketch. This 
purse will require a piece of leather 4 
by 8 in., in order to allow an extra 





Arts-Crafts Leather Work 


By MARY C. SCOVEL 


PART I 





A Mat 


YY in, outside of 
the pattern to 
pin the leather 
on the _ board 
while  transfer- 
ring the design. 
The upper flap C 
folds over the 
front of the purse D. The design must 
be divided, the part belonging to C 
placed on the flap, and the part belong- 
ing to the front D, on the lower part 
of the front, 

Take a piece of paper and fold it in 
accordance with the desired propor- 
tions of the purse, taking care that the 
design for the front D is on the same 
side of the paper as that of the flap C. 
The space F under the 
flap is without any de- 
sign, The design for 
the front D is on the 
lower part of the up- 
per division of the pat- 
tern. Fold the part 
F behind H, and then 
the part C behind H 
and F, Turn the pat- 
tern over for the 
proper position of 
the purse. Draw the 
entire design on 
tracing or tough tis- 
sue paper, Wet the 
leather on the wrong 
or unfinished side with a soft sponge. 
Pat the leather and endeavor to mois- 
ten, but not soak it, with water. On 
some leather the water, if it comes 
through, leaves a stain. When the 
leather is too wet it is very hard to 
tool, as the tool sticks and makes an 
uneven background, 

Pin the design firmly down against 
the leather and fasten the leather with 
thumb tacks on the outer margin. 





Coin Purse—Front 
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With a hard pencil go over every line 
of the design with a firm, even pres- 
sure. If the leather is properly moist- 
ened, this will leave a clear outline of 
the design when 
the tracing paper 
is removed, Then 
with a lining 
tool—_the tool 
with the narrow 
edge—go over 
the lines on 
the leather with 


a strong, firm 
stroke. Should a 
line design only 
be desired, this 


operation finishes 
the decoration. 

Two other 
methods may be 
used: tooling or 
stamping. The 
design shown 
does not go to the 
edge of the pattern. A margin of at 
least 14 in. between the edge of the 
pattern and design must be left for 
tooling and stamping. For tooling, 
after lining the pattern, use the broad 
end of the tool and make 


even, long strokes to 
press down the back- 
ground. If the _ back- 
ground is not easily 


pressed down, the leather 
is too dry. Take it off the 
board and moisten the 
back again, move the tool 
back and forth and around 
until the background is 
comparatively smooth. 
Keep the edges very sharp 
between parts pressed 
down and those that re- 
maimeraised, lhe depth 
of pressing down the 
background is a matter of 
taste, but it should be 
_ tooled down enough to 
make the design stand out 
plainly. Fold the parts together and 
line with silk to match the leather and 
then stitch up the front and back parts 
of the purse close to the edge, This 





Pattern for Purse 





Stamp-Case Pattern 


can be done on any sewing machine, 
or by a shoemaker. The circle M in 
the pattern is the catch or button 
which can be furnished and put on by 
a shoemaker, or 
at a trunk store. 
Any ordinary 
article: of? leather 
can be stitched on 
a sewing machine 
ins the, home.) #1 o 
do this success- 
fully _ the stitch 
must be long and 
the needle of a 
large rather than 
a small size. Try 
the stitch® ona 
scrap of leather 
before sewing the 
article. If the foot 
or feed of the ma- 
chine mars the 
leather, place tis- 
sue paper “or ©a 
plain piece of paper over the leather 
and stitch through both. After making 
the stitch the paper can be pulled 
away. Use as heavy a silk as the 
needle will take. The card case, coin 
purse, stamp case and 
bags can all be stitched 
on an ordinary machine, 
if the above directions are 
followed. In_ stitching 
any soft leather, such as 
ooze cow or ooze calf, if 
paper is not put between 
the leather and the ma- 
chine, the stitching will 
stretch the leather. In 
making bags, instead of 
stitching on a machine 
one can. punch holes close 
together with a _ small - 
punch, and then with 
strips of leather sew the - 
sides together over and 
over, or in any manner 
desired, If no machine is 
at hand, nor a_ shoe- 
maker’s shop nearby, a large pin or 
awl may be used to prick holes in the 
leather, and then the parts sewed to- 
gether with needle and silk, Use a 


running or over-and-over stitch. An 
over-and-over stitch from one end of 
the seam to the other and back to the 
beginning of the seam, makes an X- 
shaped stitch which gives a very good 
finish, 

The second method after tooling is 
stamping. Line the pattern as de- 
scribed. Purchase a common carpen- 
ter’s nail set, with the head not too 
large. The smaller sets fit the pat- 
terns better and make smaller circles. 
Moisten the leather as described. Use 
a wooden mallet to strike the tool in 
stamping the background. This may 
be done either along circular lines or 
in a more irregular manner, but avoid 
striking the tool too hard, as too much 
pressure cuts through the leather. 
Other stamping tools of good patterns 
may be purchased at hardware stores 
or crafts shops. 

A needle book or stamp case is 
another handy article to make in 
leather. The sketch shows the design. 
A piece of Russian calf, 614 by 33% in., 
is necessary. This allows 14 in. on 
each side and end for pinning down the 
pattern. Fold a piece of paper into 
three parts as A, B and C, the front 
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being A; the back, B, which is folded 
underneath the part A. The flap C 
folds up with B and then over A 
toward the front. When the pattern 
is open, the design for all parts must 
be on the same side of the paper. The 
design for the back B is put on the 
leather upside down. When the pat- 
tern is folded this makes the design 
upright. The parts A, B and C are 
equal in length and width. The part 
C may be cut in any shape desired, 
but keep the tongue D long and nar- 
row. Make two horizontal cuts in the 
front A about ;%; in. apart. 

These cuts must be at the same dis- 
tance from the bottom of the front as 
the narrowest part of the tongue is 
from the end, The tongue will then fit 
the cuts. Make the horizontal cuts a 
little wider than the tongue. The de- 
sign is put on the leather in the same | 
manner. It can be worked out in line, 
tooling or stamping. The parts A and 
B are sewed together. 

The mat illustrated is another useful 
article and easy to make. Any size 
may be used, and the method of lining 
or tooling the design, or both, gives a 
very beautiful effect. 





How to Make 


A strong, substantial lathe in which 
wood and light metal articles may be 
turned can be made by carefully fol- 


lowing the description below and the’ 


detailed drawings of the parts. 

The bed is made of two pieces of 
straight-grained, smooth, 2 by 4-in. 
hard wood, 5 ft. long. They are held 
apart at each end by blocks of wood 
2in. wide, The bed can, of course, be 
made longer or shorter if desired, but 
the above dimensions are very satis- 
factory. The frame of the headstock, 
Figs. 1 and 2, is made of hard wood. 
The two end pieces have the dimen- 
sions and shape shown. These are 
fastened with screws to the base. 

‘Phe \base) has sa slider, ausiripmor 
wood 1 in, thick and 10 in. long, wide 
enough to slide smoothly between the 
bed pieces, nailed to its bottom, 2 in. 


a Wood Lathe 


from the rear end. Two 14-in. holes 
are bored through the baseboard and 
slide. Two 1%4-in, bolts are run through 
these holes and through another slide 
and board which runs on the under 
side of the bed. 

When the nuts on these bolts are 
tightened, the headstock is firmly 
clamped to the bed. A _ half-round, 
wedge-shaped piece is fastened with 
screws in the frame against the front 
end, to serve as a brace against any 
strain, and will also add to its appear- 
ance, The spindle is of tool steel or 
steel tubing, 34 in. in diameter and 14 
in, long. Threads are cut on one end. 

A hardened steel collar, 14 by 114 in., 
is riveted on the spindle so it may turn 
against another collar of the same size 
on the headstock. Another collar is 
fastened with screws to the rear end 
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Detail of Wood Lathe 
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piece, and a collar with a removable 
pin is fixed on the spindle. These 
should be fitted so as to revolve easily 
against each other and yet have no 
end play. The bearings are of brass 
tubing drilled for a spindle. These 
are inserted and wedged in the head- 
stock, 6 in, from the bed. 

Care should be taken to see that 
they are in line, Small holes are 
drilled from the top for oil. The pul- 
leys are 2 in. wide with the diameters 


given in the drawing. They are 
fastened to the spindle with a remov- 
able pin. 


A good chuck for this lathe is made, 
as shown in Fig. 3, of a piece of shaft- 
ing 114 in. in diameter and 21% in. 
long. A %-in. hole is drilled through 
its center and one end reamed out 
and threaded to fit the threads on the 
end of the spindle. A setscrew is 
fitted over the 14-in. hole. A center 
for turning wood is also shown. 
Many centers, drills, etc., can be made 
of 14-in. tool steel. 

The tailstock, Figs. 4 and 5, is built 
up of three pieces of hard wood, 2 in. 
thick ands oner pieces = inet nick, 
shaped as shown. These are held to- 
gether with four bolts, 71% in. long. 
It has sliders and is clamped to the 
bed in the same manner as the head- 
stock, but only one bolt is used. A 


To Reduce the Gasoline Consumption 
of an Automobile 


Quite recently I tried out a method 
of reducing the consumption of gaso- 
line in my automobile, and, as a result, 
have higher efficiency without resorting 
to any of the numerous and exceedingly 
costly devices on the market. 

I procured a piece of wire screen, cut 
it in the shape of the gasket between 
the carburetor and the intake manifold, 
but leaving it blind, that is, with the 
screen across the inlet. I put this be- 
tween two gaskets and fastened the 
whole back in place. The result was 
an increase of 3 miles per gallon of fuel. 
—Contributed by W. J. Weber, New 
York City, 


handle is welded to the nut, This 
will make the clamping easy. 

A piece of tubing, 2 in. long, is drilled 
for a 1%4-in. dead center and inserted 
for 114 in. between the two upper 
pieces, as shown in Fig. 6. A hole for 
a 14-in, bolt is bored through the sec- 
tions so as to allow the bolt to slide 
freely in the tubing. The top section 
is taken off and a place chiseled out 
just back of the tube for a 14-in, nut. 
A bolt, 7 in. long and threaded for 2 
in. of its length, is turned into the 
nut and tubing, A handle or wheel is 
riveted on the end of the bolt. The 
center is made of tool steel, 14 in, in 
diameter, with a tapering point. Other 
centers can be made of 14-in. tool steel. 

The tool *rest, Figs, 7) 3 and) 9anas 
a slide, 34 by 3 by 13 in., with a slot 
1% by 6 in. The base of the rest is 
bolted on this slide so it can be 
adjusted. The rest is fastened on this 
base with screws. The height of the 
rest can be varied. It can be raised 
or lowered by inserting wedges be- 
tween the slide and the rest base. The 
tool rest is clamped to the base the 
same as the tailstock. 

The power for this lathe can be 
supplied by means of a countershaft, 
although a foot-power arrangement 
may be attached.—Contributed by E. 
E, Hulgan, Marion, Ind. 


Cutting a Tin Ball from a Child’s 
Finger 


A three-year-old child found a globe 
of tin with a hole cut through the cen- 
ter, and—it is hardly necessary to state 
—immediately thrust his finger into 
the hole, But he could not get it out 
again, and the mother, accompanied 
by several other small children, 
brought the screaming child to my 
office. JI found the hole had been 
punched, which caused three harpoon- 
like fragments to be carried into the 
center of the globe. 

The mother in her attempt to re- 
move it had caused the sharp points 
to enter the flesh of the finger in two 
or three places, Any attempt to pull 
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the ball off, drove the points of the 
harpoons deeper into the finger, and 
it was therefore a question of cutting 
the tin or the finger. But what kind 
of an instrument could I use on this 
tin globe? 

I had nothing in my case that would 
cut it, My 35 years of medical exper- 
ience gave me no help. The tin was as 
hard and smooth as a glass marble. 
Yet, it would have been ridiculous to 
be thus conquered by a tin whistle, so 
after some meditation I called to mind 
that I had a pair of heavy tinner’s snips 
in the basement. By using the utmost 
care I succeeded in cutting a small in- 
cision in the round ball, and then with 
the points of the shears I cut the metal 
away from the finger. 

Such an accident may come under 
the observation of any parent, and if 
Somme can use the same method to 
relieve the child where medical assist- 
ance is not near at hand.—Contributed 
Dyes.) batties, M.D Erie; Pa, 





Child’s Seat for Theaters 


As children must hold tickets for 
theaters the same as adults, but the 
ordinary chair is too low to permit a 
child to see the performance, an auxili- 
ary seat such as shown in the sketch 





Seat in a Theater Chair 


would sometimes be desirable as it 
elevates the child so its head will be on 
a level with those of other spectators. 
The seat is made of a strip of canvas 
with eyelets for wire hooks that fit 
over the arms of the ordinary theater 


chair. It is necessary to have extra 
eyelets at one end of the canvas to 
adjust it to varying widths of seats.— 
Contributed by W. A. Jaquythe, Rich- 
mond, Cal. 





Holding Spoon on a Hot Dish 


After repeatedly burning my fingers 
in the attempt to prevent the spoon 
from sliding into the hot dish, I de- 


Fic.1 





Spoon Holder on a Dish 


cided to, dova little 
own hook. Taking a clean, straight 
hairpin I bent it to the shape shown 
in Fig. 1, and after hooking it over the 
edge of the dish, I placed the spoon in 
it as shown in Fig. 2, and my troubles 
were at an end.—Contributed by Miss 
Genevieve Warner, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


inventing on my 





Locating Gas and Electric Fixtures in 
the Dark 


A gas or electric fixture in the center 
of a room is quite hard to locate in the 
dark; more so if it is a single-light 
pendant, The location may be easily 
found if the fixture is marked as fol- 
lows: Coat small pieces of cardboard 
on both sides with phosphorus and 
suspend them from the fixtures with 
small wires. No matter how dark the 
room may be, the phosphorus on the 
cardboard can be readily seen. The 
phosphorus is the same as used on 
matches and can be obtained from any 
druggist. The phosphorus, being 
poisonous, should be handied as little 
as possible, and, after using, should be 
returned to the water-filled jar in 
which it was received when bought. 
If left in the open, it may cause fire.— 
Contributed by Katharine D. Morse, 
Syracuse, N, Y, 
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A Pea-Shooting Gun 


The gun consists of only two parts. 
The barrel may be either a piece of 
bamboo fishing pole or a section of 
sweet alder. The spring is a piece 





A Pea-Shooting Gun Made of a Piece of Alder 
and a Corset String 


of corset steel, such as can be usually 
found about the home. 

Sweet alder can be found in the sum- 
mer growing along the fences in the 
country almost anywhere. Find a stalk, 
about 1 in. in diameter, which is good 
and straight, and cut it off to a length 
of 6 or 7 in. Make a ram rod of wood 
and use it to punch out the pith of the 
alder, rendering the bore as smooth as 
possible. An old bamboo pole of like 
- dimensions may be used instead. ° 

Cut out a section of the wood, 214 
in. long, beginning 114 in. from one 
end of the tube. The depth of this cut 
should be almost halfway through 
the piece. The corset steel is then in- 
serted into the short end of the tube 
and bent over so that its other end will 
touch the bottom of the open part of 
the bore. A nick is made with a knife 
across the bottom of the bore at this 
point, to let the spring catch a little. 
The ammunition is placed before the 
caught end of the spring, as shown, 
and discharged by hooking the fore- 
finger over the spring at the point A 
and pulling backward as when pulling 
the trigger of a gun. 

It is necessary to keep the muzzle 
elevated a little after the ammunition 
is placed in position, otherwise the pea 
will roll out before the spring has a 
chance to strike it. 





Coloring Electric-Light Globes 


Often it is desired to produce cer- 
tain effects in lighting which demand a 
different-colored light than that given 
by the modern tungsten lamp. As an 
example, a soft, mellow light is some- 


times desired similar to that given by 
the old carbon-flament lamp. In such 
cases it is a great mistake to install the 
carbon lamps on account of their ex- 
ceedingly poor efficiency. 

The ordinary tungsten lamp has an 
average efficiency of about 1.2 watts 
per candlepower, while the carbon- 
filament lamp requires about 3 watts 
per candlepower. Therefore, it is much 
more economical to color the globe of 
the tungsten lamp so as to produce the 
required color than to use the carbon 
lamp. Of course, both lamps must be 
colored when any color other than a 
soft, yellow light is desired. 

A cheap coloring solution may be 
made as follows: Soak a small amount 
of gelatin in cold water for several 
hours, then boil it and strain it through 
a piece of fine cloth. While the solu- 
tion is still hot, add a small quantity of 
aniline dye of the desired color that has 
been previously mixed in a small 
quantity of cold water. The lamps are 
dipped in the solution and then allowed 
to cool in a vertical position so that the 
coating will be more uniform. 

A more satisfactory coloring solu- 
tion may be made from celluloid. Ob- 
tain quitea number of old photo- 
graphic films and remove all the gela- 
tin by washing them in hot water. 
Then dissolve them in a solution of 
equal parts of ether and alcohol. Add 
the coloring solution and dip the lamps. 
The coating produced by this method 
is impervious to water. 





Support for an Open Book 


When a book is laid on a table for 
reading the pages at the beginning or 
end, it will not stay open flat on ac- 
count of the dif- 
ference -in the 
thickness of the 
open parts. One 
person, doing a 
great deal of 
reading, usesa 
small card, with the corner cut out, 
which is placed under the side of the 
book having the smallest number of 
leaves, as shown, 





—— 





Some Conventional Designs for Cardcases 


Arts-Crafts Leather Work 


By MARY C. SCOVEL 
Part II 


When laying out designs for leather 
work, avoid making them too small 
and intricate. Bold, simple designs are 
the best. The relation between the 
shapes of the background and of the 
design should be well balanced. The 
design should not be so small that the 
large background shapes overbalance 
it. One good way is to let the design 
partly follow or repeat the contour of 
the object. If the article be rectangu- 
lar in shape, let some of the lines of 
the design follow rectangular lines; 
and if circular, follow the curves of the 
circle. 

The first piece of leather work con- 
sidered, will be an ar- 
fistic, caracase, © Lhe 
foundation of a card- 
case is a rectangle. 
Take a piece of paper 
10 by 434 in, and fold 
it in the middle, mak- 
ing each side 5 in., 
then fold in 2 in, on 
each outside edge to- 
ward the center. This 
last fold makes the 
pocket of the case. If 
a deeper pocket is de- 
sired, a longer piece 
of paper must be used, 
and the fold more 
than 2 in. Cut out 
the leather according 
to the paper pattern 
and allow at least 4 
in. for the margin. 
This gives enough ex- 





Stampcase 


tra material for fastening the leather 
on a board outside of the pattern. 
Moisten the leather on the rough or 
unfinished side. Remember that, as 
previously stated, Russian calfskin is 
the best for tooling, Place the folded 
paper on the right side of the leather, 
then with a ruler, triangle and lining 
tool draw the vertical lines where the 
paper is folded, If the leather is moist- 
ened enough, the tool will make a deep 
line. Make these lines where the 
leather is to be folded in the center, 
and for each pocket. Line all around 
the pattern on four sides to indicate 
the outside border of the pattern. 
Note that there are 
four vertical panels or 
rectangles, two wide 
ones and two narrow 
ones, as the leather 
lies flat on the board. 
Select either of the 
wider rectangles for 
the front of the card- 
ease, sl ranster) the 
design onto this side. 
Place the paper on 
the moistened leather 
and go over all the 
lines of the design 
with a hard pencil. 
When this is done, 
take the paper away 
and deepen the lines 
of the design with the 
lining tool. If tooling 
is desired, use the 
broad-end tool and 
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Back of Magazine Cover 


press down the background with firm 
even strokes. Keep the background 
and edges of the design sharp. If 
stamping is desired, make rows of 
small circles, regular or irregular, by 
using the nail set and a wood mallet. 
The inside or lining is made of skiver 
leather or silk. The two center rect- 
angles are the only parts lined. Cut 
out the piece of silk or leather about 
zz in. less at the top and bottom of 
the rectangles and 14 in. wider on each 
side. If leather is used, apply library 
paste on its back, then place carefully 
on the inside, smooth it down firmly 
and put it under a heavy weight to 
dry. If silk is used, apply the paste 
around the edges for a width of about 
4 in., and put it under the weight. 
The case is then folded and sewed at 
top and bottom. Cut off the surplus 
leather about 
1g in. from the 
stitches. 

eines ime ct 
article (is the 
useful maga- 
rants: (ORO Nees 
which anyone 
should delight 
in making, It 
The quip ers 
Ample Ce gon 
leather liv by 
15 in. Allow 
enough mar- 
gin to fasten 


it) ato tie 
board, Fold 
the narrow 





Cover Designs for Cardcases 





Silk Lining of Magazine Cover 


edges together. The design can be 
placed on either side. A border de- 
sign bounded by rectangular lines is 
very suitable. The margin allowed 
around the design shown in the illus- 
tration is 1 in. from the front edge, 
11% in. from the top edge, and 244 in. 
from the bottom edge. The design 
is 514 in. wide. It is placed on the 
moistened leather and lined, tooled or 
stamped as described for the card- 
case. The inside of this cover is lined 
with heavy silk. Allow a 14-in. margin 
to turn in on all four sides. Two strips 
made of the lining material, 24% in. 
wide and 11 in. long, are placed 1% in. 
from each side, over the lining on the 
inside. The lining, strips and. the 
leather are stitched together about 4 
in. from the edge on all four sides. 
The strips are to hold the magazine 
itt placemmns 
the ‘covers on 
the. book is 
slipped be- 
tw eenwiive 
cover and the 
strip. 

Other kinds 
ot leather 
such as ooze 
cow and ooze 
calf, may be 
used, Sbit 
these only al- 
low the meth- 
od of cutting 
out the de- 
S°1) os Tian 
shown in the 
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Pattern for a Cardcase 


bag and stampcase. The design is 
traced on the wrong or smooth side 
of the leather. Do not moisten the 
ooze leather. Fas- 
peta tie se leatier 
firmly on the 
board and cut out 
the design with a 
siaroe knife.) | Al 
soft silk is best 
for theflining, Ap- 
ply the paste on 
the leather near 
ie edge of the 
design and after 
laying the silk in 
place, put it under a weight to dry. 
The stampcase and handbags are 





Handbags 


laid out, and the designs made in the 
same manner as for the cardcase and 
magazine cover, but instead of stitch- 
ing the edges 
on the handbags, 
they are joined 
with thongs run 
through holes cut 
in the edges of 
the leather. The 
stampcase edges 
are sewed togeth- 
er. Bear in mind 
that Russian calf 
is used for tooling 
and stamping, 
and ooze cow or calf for perforated 
designs. 











Furnace Electrodes of Lead Pencils 

Furnace electrodes frequently con- 
sist of carbon rods, and if there is a 
short gap between them, forming a 





Pencil Electrodes Which Furnish Intense Heat 


break in the circuit, the current jumps 
across that gap, forming an “arc.” The 
intense heat of the arc is used in fus- 





ing and melting metals. As large 
electrodes are necessary for use in fur- 
naces where great masses of metal are 
melted, so small electrodes are adapted 
to finer or more delicate work, says 
Popular Electricity. 

As the lead or graphite in a lead 
pencil is a form of carbon, it will make 
an excellent electrode for small work. 
Two ordinary lead pencils, costing only 
one cent each, may be used. They are 
first sharpened as if they were to be 
used for the usual purpose of writ- 
ing. Then a small notch is cut in one 
side of each pencil, laying the lead 
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bare at a point about 2 in. from the 
sharpened end. 

A small copper wire is wound around 
the pencil and into this notch, thereby 
making contact with the exposed lead 
or graphite. By means of these small 
wires the pencils are connected to 
larger wires, which in turn are con- 
nected to a switchboard or source of 
electric-current supply. 

At some place in the circuit there 
should be a resistance to prevent short- 
circuiting and also to control the 
strength of the current. As the wood 
sheath on the pencils offers sufficient 
insulation, they may be.picked up, one 


in either hand, and no electrical effect 
will be felt by the person so doing. If 
the pointed tips are touched together, a 
fine little arc, not much larger than the 
tips of the pencils, will be formed. The 
temperature of this arc, however, is 
such that fine wires or small quantities 
of metal may be melted readily. 

These little lead-pencil arcs may be 
used to fuse very small gold or silver 
wires, or platinum thermometers, or ~ 
wires for tungsten or tantalum lamps. 
The bead or globule of molten metal 
formed on the end of a fine wire need 
be no longer than a small-sized grain 
of sand. 





Coat and Trousers Hangers 


The hanger is simple in construction 
and can be easily made by following 











Details of Hangers 


the dimensions given in the drawing, 
and the directions given below. 

The back is first marked off on a 
soft-pine board and cut out. The 
curved edge should be rounded off so 
as to prevent injury to the coat. The 
two end pieces are then made, and 
fastened to the back with screws as 
shown. The wedge is ripped diag- 
onally from stock and the smaller edge 
made slightly round. The wedge 
slides in between the two end pieces, 
and after the trousers have beens put 
in place, is pushed down until it holds 
them securely. The hanger is a screw 
hook turned into the wood, or it may 
be made of a piece of heavy wire run 
through a hole in the back and bent 





over on the bottom edge. The wood 
may be stained any desired color and 
then given two coats of shellac-——Con- 
tributed by Olaf Tronnes, Wilmette, 
Illinois, 





Mending Broken Fountain-Pen Barrels 


Broken fountain-pen barrels may be 
mended by the use of melted shellac. 
This can be done by heating some dry 
shellac and applying it to the fracture. 
Do not scrape off the surplus shellac, 
but shape it with a heated iron. A pen 
with such a repair has been in use for 
two years—Contributed by G. D. 
Whitney, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Jig-Saw Blades 


The ordinary form of jig-saw blade 
has a tendency to pull the fiber of the 
wood in one direction, thereby produc- 
ing a jagged cut. To overcome this I 
made several blades with teeth as 
shown in the sketch. After the down- 
stroke is completed, the teeth A will 
cut on the upstroke, the teeth B cut- 
ting on the downstroke, etc. The up- 


A B 
Ce EE SS eee 
Teeth Cut in Opposite Direction 
stroke teeth should be a trifle longer 
than the others and from 4 to 6 in 


number.—Contributed by Phillip Caf- 
lish, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Leaded-Glass Panels for Furniture 


Certain kinds of furniture may be 
greatly improved in appearance by the 
use of simple glazed panels in the door 
frames, It would be inappropriate to 
have anything elaborate in a small 
cabinet for the reception of china as it 


- distracts the attention from the con- 


tents, but a simple leaded diapering or 


_ pattern of small design, such as shown 
_in Figs.1 and 2, would be quite in 


place and have a good effect. For 
other purposes more elaborate effects 
can be worked out in deep shades, says 
Work, London. 

A hanging cabinet with leaded 
panels is shown in Fig, 3. These 
panels for the doors are in the design 
shown in Fig. 2. Panels of this design 
can be used either for furniture or for 
small windows. The process of mak- 
ing these panels is not difficult and the 
ordinary workman can form them, the 
only difficult part being the soldering 
of the joints. 

The beginner should confine himself 
to plain glazing, the design being 
formed by piecing together glass of 
different shades. The method of pro- 
cedure is to first make a small sketch 
in color to a scale of about 1 in. to the 
foot, carefully arranging the parts and 
colors. A full-sized panel can be 
drawn from this sketch. The effect of 
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Fic.! Fig.2 


Simple Leaded Diapering of Small Design for a Small 
hina Closet or Cabinet 








plain glazing depends entirely on the 
arrangement of the lead lines and the 
art glass, In the full-sized drawing 








A Small Hanging Cabinet with Doors Having the 
Leaded-Giass Design Shown in Fig. 2 


the shapes are arranged so that they 
may be easily cut, all long forms being 
either avoided in the design, or divided 
by a cross-lead to guard against break- 
age in the cutting. 

Two simple forms of glazing are 
shown in Figs, 1 and 2. The one 
shown in Fig 4 is somewhat different, 
the top of the panel being decorated 
with simple curves. This general de- 
sign is considerably elaborated in Figs. 
5,6 and %. It is desirable to decorate 
only a part of a window so that the 
maximum of light may gain access. 

Two simple treatments of a sailing 
craft are shown in Figs, 8 and 9. The 
effect of the introduction of this de- 
sign in one of the panels of a small 
cabinet is shown in Fig. 1. 

An example of plain glazing is 
shown in Fig. 10, This is a piece of 
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simple leading and yet very effective, 
involving no difficulty of construction. 

For this lead glazing a quantity of 
Simi Peel CaGe them ccCHIO lol me wuaicl sis 
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Only a Part of the Top of Each Window is Highly Decorated so That the ial 
Maximum Light may Gain Access 


shown in Fig. 11, will be required. 
This can be purchased from dealers in 
art-glass supplies. The lead is sold 
on spools and it must be straightened 
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Two Windows Placed Together May Have Their Tops 
Leaded to Produce a Combined Effect 


before it can be worked. This is most 
easily done by fastening one end and 
pulling on the other. The glass for 
this work must be reasonably thin as 
no advantage is gained by the use of 
thick material, and it is difficult to cut. 
A piece of art glass has a right and a 
wrong side, the side on which the spots 
and streaks appear is the right side, 
and itis cut on this side. Si heatools 
required are a glass cutter, a heavy 
knife and soldering appliances, 








‘Sketch out the lines of the design 
full size on paper, drawing in only one 
side of a symmetrical pattern and trac- 
ing the other. After the design has 
been prepared, the next 
step is to make a cut- 
ting pattern, To edo 
this, take a piece of 
tracing cloth and lay it 
on the drawing. Trace 
the lines and go over 
them with a _ brush 
dipped in black, mak- 
ing the lines exactly 
the same thickness as 
the core of the lead, or 
the thickness of the 
distance the glasses are 
separated from one an- 
other, as shown in Fig. 
Each division is 

marked for the color it 
is to be and the paper is then cut into 
sections on each side of the broad line. 
These pieces form the patterns for cut- 
ting similar shapes from heavy card- 
board which serve as templates for 
cutting the glass. 

Proceed to cut the glass by laying 
a pattern on the right side and scoring 
around with the cutter guided by the 
pattern, Little difficulty will be :ex- 
perienced in this work if the general 
design does not have very irregular 
shapes. 

When the various pieces of glass 
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Two Designs for the Tops of Windows, Showing 
Treatments of Sailing Craft 


have been successfully cut and are 
ready for leading up, arrange them in 
position on the preliminary sketch, 
and then measure the outside leads and 
cut one piece for each side, the lead 
being cut to fit against the core of the 
other at the joint, as shown in Figs. 12 
and 13. Proceed to cut the lead for 
the long curves obtaining the length 
by bending the strips along the lines 
of the design. As each is cut it will 
be found convenient to tack it in posi- 
tion on the working table by means 
of small brads, so as to simplify the 
measuring and cutting of the other 
parts. Continue until the panel is 
complete, when, after truing up, it is 


Fig.l 
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Example of Plain Glazing with Cross Section of Glass 
and Lead Strip, also Showing Joint 
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CORE OF LEAD 
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The Lead Frame is First Made, the Long Lines are 
Put in and Then the Short, Horizontal Ones 
ready for soldering, This is done in 
the usual way but requires extraordi- 
nary care to avoid the possibility of 
melting the lead. The overlapping 
parts of the leads are pressed well 
against the glass in each division to 

keep it from rattling. 

In making up the squares and rec- 
tangles such as appear in Figs. 2, 4, 5, 
6 and 7, lead the long lines first, add- 
ing the shorter, horizontal pieces last. 
The sketch, Fig. 14, will clearly illus- 
trate this part of the work. The sketch 
shows the starting of the panel, Fig. 5. 





Raising Cucumbers on a Trellis 


A novelty in cucumber culture, tried 
recently with great success, is as fol- 
lows: As soon as the vines are about 
18 in. long, stretch wire mesh 24 in. 
wide on poles alongside the row of 
plants and train the vines on the wire. 
The cucumbers will grow larger and 
the plants will require less care than 
when they are on the ground, 





A Barrel Boat 


A boat that any handy boy can 
easily make is constructed of a barrel 
which is kept with the opening cut in 
one side up by two 4 by 6-in, timbers 
and two tie pieces, 2 by 4 in. The 
iengths of these pieces will depend on 
the size of the barrel. 

A good watertight barrel should be 


selected and an opening cut in the cen- 
ter between the hoops, of such a size 
as to allow the body of the occupant 
room, for handline any "oar, ihe 
timbers are attached to the barrel with 
iron straps—pieces of old hoops will 
do. The two tie pieces are put across 
the timbers at the ends of the barrel 
and spiked in place. 

The boat is to be propelled with a 
single, double-end paddle. There is 
no danger of the boat capsizing or the 
water splashing into the barrel. 








Boat Made of a Barrel Which is Kept from Capsizing 
by Timbers Attached 
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Homemade Wing Nuts 


A handle taken from a worn-out 
faucet, drilled out and threaded for a 
bolt, makes a good wing nut. A dis- 


A 





Wing Nuts Made of Discarded Parts Taken from a 
Faucet or a Gas Bracket 

carded gas-bracket key, cut off on the 

line AA and with the part within the 

dotted lines filed out, then drilled and 

threaded, also makes a good wing nut. 





A Spool-and-Ball Puzzle 


Procure an empty basting-thread 
spool and make a hole in its side, at A, 
just large enough to receive a ¥4-in. 
steel ball. A piece of celluloid, B, is 
wrapped around the flanges, as shown, 
and fastened with small brads. An old 
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The Steel Ball is Not So Easily Run Into the Hole 
as It Appears 

negative film, well cleaned, is suitable 
for the celluloid. Be sure to put the 
steel ball in before fastening the cellu- 
loid in place. 

The difficulty of the puzzle is to get 
the ball into the hole-—Contributed by 
R. C. Knox, Waycross, Ga. 





To Start the Ink Flowing from a 
Drawing Pen 


In order to keep the ink flowing 
readily from a drawing pen it must be 
kept clean and not allowed to stand 
with the ink in the nibs. A good plan 
“y to have a small piece of velvet fast- 
ézned to the drawing board or upon 





a small block, conveniently located 
where the pen may be drawn across 
it asin makine ‘a linemen! We sttitsc: 
the velvet will clean out the partly 
dried ink between the nibs.—Contrib- 
uted by H. L. Woodward, Washing- 
tony CG 





A Pencil-Sharpener Stick 


Do not discard the sandpaper stick 
or pencil sharpener used by a drafts- 
man just because all the abrasive 
sheets have been removed. Make use 
of it indefinitely by fitting a wedge in 
one edge, as shown in the illustration, 
to hold fresh sheets of sand or emery 





A Wedge Attachment for a Pencil-Sharpener Stick 
for Changing the Sheets of Abrasive 
paper. The wedge should fit tightly 
so that the ends of the abrasive sheet, 
when wound around the block, will 
be held tightly. Worn sheets can thus 
be removed and new ones applied 
when  necessary.— Contributed by 

Chas. ). ba Prelle) Miushino ial 





Splice for Round Belts 


Sash cords or round belts are easily 
spliced with a coil spring, and for belts 
this joint will run smooth and noise- 
less. The coil should be a close fit on 
the belt, and after turning one end half- 
way into the spring, the belt itself is 
twisted in the reverse direction .as 
many times as there are coils remain- 











A Coil Spring Used for Splicing Sash Cords or 
Small Round Belts 


ing in the spring, before the other end 
is turned into it to meet the first —Con- 
tributed by F. S. Cummings, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





@When painting wireless instruments 
use black asphaltum, as it has high 
insulating qualities. 
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Amateur Mechanic’s Combination Lathe 


By JOE V. ROMIG 


The thing most desired by a young 
mechanic is a lathe, but the cost of 
these machines is usually too high to 
be considered by the average boy, and 
consequently he is hampered in exe- 
cuting more difficult work. The com- 
‘bination lathe shown in the illustra- 
tion comes as near filling the wants 
of most boy mechanics as could be 
wished, the attachments making it 
more than a lathe so that various kinds 
of work other than turning may be 
accomplished. The materials neces- 
sary are few, and, 
outside of a few 
Darts, it pcan» be 
constructed by the 


average boy at 
home with ordi- 
nary tools. 


The material 
used for the con- 
struction of the 
frame consists of 
either well  sea- 
soned oak or ma- 
ple, 234 in. wide 
and 1% in. thick. 
These timbers can 
be purchased 
surfaced on 
all sides, and 
they must be 
straight and 
true to size. 
The lengths to 
cut the pieces 
are given on 
the general drawing. The end standard 
at, the headstock is cut to the full 
length so that tl, upper end is used 
as a bearing for the headstock spindle. 
A vise jaw, about 21% ft. long and of 
the same kind and dimension material 
as the frame, is attached with screws 
made of bolts on the standard, at the 
tailstock end of the lathe. The feet 
are made of two boards for each stand- 
ard, and are of the same material as 
the frame and % in. thick. After cut- 
ting the pieces to the right length, 




















The Main Ambition of a Boy Mechanic is to Own a Lathe 


making sure that the ends are square, 
and boring the holes to receive the 
bolts snugly, they are put together, 
the horizontal pieces for the ways and 
feet at perfect right angles to the up- 
rights. This will insure the parts run- 
ning freely in the finished machine. All 
bolts should be supplied with a washer 
under both head and 
nuts ard, .the nutes 
drawn up tightly. 

The headstock ex- 
tends 7% in. above the 
upper surface of the 
ways, thus making a 
swing of 12 in. One 
of the standards of the 
headstock is the exten- 
sion of the lathe stand- 
ard, as previously men- 
tioned ; the other stand- 
ard being cut 934 in. 
long and attached with 
bolts between the ways 
in the same manner as 
the lathe standards are 
fastened. A block, 3 
in. long, is fastened be- 
tween these standards 
to aid in hold- 
Wh et nea 
ripid ss sla liwe 
bearings for 
the_ spindle, 
which is a 
piece OL steel: 
34 in. in diam- 
eter and about 
9 in. long, are made in the upper ends 
of the standards in the following 
manner: 

A 114-in. square is laid out on the 
upper end of each standard, with its 
center exactly over the center for the 
shaft, and the wood is cut out to make 
a square hole, which should be slightly 
tapering one way or the other toward 
the center of the standard, to hold the 
babbitt metal used for the bearing. A 
°£-in. hole is bored, vertically down 
from the upper end of each standard 


and in the center, to meet the square 
hole. This is used as a gate for pour- 
ing the melted metal in and later to 
make an oil hole. Prepare 8 pieces of 
cardboard to hold the melted metal 
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ADJUSTING SCREW 
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standard. A split or solid pulley may 
be used, as desired, on the shaft be- 
tween the standards. Ifa solid pulley 


is used, it must be slipped on the shaft 
as the latter is run into the bearings. 

















Detail of the Plain Lathe, Showing the Construction of the Clamp Devices for the Tailstock and Rest Slide, 
and the Manner of Attaching a Vise Jaw on the End of the Lathe Bed 


in the square holes while it cools, by 
cutting them about 2 in. square and 
making a hole in the center of each, 34 
in, inodiameter, ‘lwo of these pieces 
are held between the two standards 
while the shaft is run through them 
ana the square holes. Paint the parts 
of the shaft used in the bearing with 
thick white lead, or wrap it with one 
thickness of writing paper, then line 
it up perfectly parallel with the ways 
in both directions and tack the card- 
board pieces to the standards. Place 
the remaining two cardboard disks on 
the ends of the shaft and tack them to 
the standards also. Place putty over 
all the edges and pour melted babbitt 
metal into the hole at the top. When 
the metal is cool, remove the cardboard 
disks and turn the shaft, first in one 
direction and then in the other, until 
it can be taken from the bearings. A 
ty-in. hole is then drilled through the 
metal in the top for an oil hole. The 
ends of the shaft should be threaded 
by a machinist, and nuts fitted to it and 
faced up true. The threads should be 
cut just long enough to allow the back 
of each nut to turn ireely against a 
washer placed on the shaft against the 


The pulley is fastened to the shaft with 
a, pin rum thioveh aphole drilled sig 
them. If a small flywheel is attached 
to the outer end of the spindle it will 
aid in keeping a steady motion, 

The same procedure is carried out in 
the, construction of the tailstock bear- 
ings. The standards for this part are 
about 8 in. long and are bolted at right 
angles to and between two pieces that 
rest on top of the ways. The shaft is 
threaded full length, which should be 
done in a lathe by, a machinist to get a 
true thread, and the melted metal run 
on it to make an internal thread in the 
bearing. A nut is run on the threads 
of the shaft between the standards, and 
provided with a small handle for use 
in locking the shaft when it is set on 
work between centers. A small hand- 
wheel is attached to the back end of 
the shaft, into the rim of which a han- 
dle is set to make the turning easy. 

The faceplate consists of a disk of 
metal, 6 in. in diameter and J in. thick, 
attached with )-in. machine screws 
to a 84-in. nut. The disk is drilled in 
various places to receive ordinary 
wood screws. The faceplate should be 
made by a machinist so that the sur- 
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Detail of the Various Attachments for Use in Connection with the Lathe for Sawing, Planing and Sanding, 
and the Shape of the Tools Used in Turning, Together with the Faceplate and Spur Construction 


ifacesor the iace can be turned, true. The drive wheel for this lathe was 
The spur center is made of a 34-in. nut, taken from an old discarded washing 
drilled in opposite corners for 14-in. machine. Such a wheel is a very com- 
pins, 114 in. long. mon part of various‘kinds of machinery 


and usually one that will answer the 
purpose can be found in a junk pile. 
One from 20 to 24 in. in diameter will 
be about right. A 1%-in. bolt is used 
for the shaft, which is run through the 
standard at the headstock end of the 
lathe from the outside, the threads be- 
ing previously cut long enough to in- 
troduce a nut between the wheel and 
the standard for clamping the bolt in 
place. The extending threaded end of 
the bolt is then supplied with two nuts, 
one on each side of the wheel hub, 
and a short piece of pipe is slipped on, 
to make a bearing over the threads. 
One of the spokes is drilled and a pin 
inserted and fastened to receive the 
upper end of the pitman from the 
treadle. The wheel is adjusted on 
the shaft with the nuts on each side of 
the hub so that its face runs true 
with the pulley on the headstock. The 
wheels are connected with a 1-in. 
leather belt. 

The treadle consists of a frame built 
up of boards and swung in the centers 
at both ends on *%-in. steel rods, for 
bearing pins, the bearings being made 
of wood standards with %¢-in. holes 
bored in them to receive the pins. The 
pitman is made of wood, its length 
being determined by measurement of 
the distance between the crank pin 
and the treadle-arm end when both 
are at their lowest point. 

The slide for the rest consists of a 
1-in. square steel bar, about 10 in. long, 
having a hole drilled in one end and 
threads cut with a 14-in. tap.. The 
rest used in this hole is made of a 14-in. 
rod, threaded on one end and bent at 
right angles on the other. The clamp- 
ing device for the slide is made of two 
bars, 1 in. by 3; in., fastened to the 
square bar and extending down be- 
tween the ways. with sufficient ends 
beneath to attach a wooden clamp 
block and cam with a handle. This 
construction is clearly shown in the 
drawing. If only a lathe is required, 
the machine would be complete as now 
described, but the other attachments 
illustrated will greatly add to its use- 
fulness and the owner will be well re- 
paid by making them, 
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Attachments 

One table is used for the circular 
saw, planer head, sander, and jig saw, 
and it is attached on top of ‘the head- 
stock and tailstock standards with 
bolts, run through the back edge of 
the board and the ends of two brackets 
which are screwed to the back edge 
of the inner standards. Thumb nuts 
are used on the bolts to aid in making 
the change quickly. More than one 
hole is provided in the back edge of 
the board, so that the tailstock bracket 
can occupy the right position for the 
sander or planer head, as the case may 
be. The holes in the bracket ends 
should be somewhat larger than the 
bolt, to allow tilting of the table. An 
adjusting screw is substituted for the 
rest, so that the table can be raisedion 
lowered to suit the work in hand. 

The circular saw is 5 in. in diameter 
and should have fine teeth. It is placed 
on the spindle threads against the nut, 
and held there with another nut and 
washer on the end of the spindle. The 
table is attached over the saw, and the 
spindle is driven at a high speed. 

The planer head is made of a wood 
block, 9 in. long and 234 in. square. A 
3£-in. hole is bored through one way 
near each end, as shown in the draw- 
ing, and two steel knives, with %-in. 
holes coinciding with the %¢-in. holes 
in the wood, are made and attached 
with their edges opposite or projecting 
diagonally from the corners. The holes 
in the knives being larger than the 
bolts, makes the knives adjustable for 
setting the cutting edges. These knives 
may be made from an old saw blade, 
ground to size and one edge beveled 
and sharpened. A brass plate, with 
holes to fit the spur center, is fastened 
in the center of the block, on one end, 
and the other is centered for the cup 
of the tailstock screw. The adjusting 
screw for the table is used to regulate 
thereit: 

The sander is constructed of a wood 
piece, 9 in. long and 336 in. in diameter. 
A groove is cut in one side of the 
rounding surface to admit the ends of 
the abrasive which may be fastened 
there with tacks. 
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An emery wheel can be used on the 
spindle in the same manner as the cir- 
cular saw. Procure a wheel, 5 in. in 
diameter with a 14-in. face and having 
a lead center. The hole should be 
bored out and tapped to fit the threads 
on the lathe spindle, and to have the 
grinding surface run true, this work 
Bouldee pe dotlesin: al lathe by a 
machinist. 

The drawings show the construction 
of the jig-saw attachment. The stand- 
ard on which the arms are pivoted is 
made of a 14-in. bolt, threaded for its 
entire length and with a groove cut in 
the head and nut to receive the arm 
pivots. A locknut is used beneath the 
notched nut to hold the adjustment. 
Two nuts and washers are used near 
the center of the bolt for clamping the 
attachment to the table. The pivots 
are made of sheet metal, bent and 
drilled as shown. The small projec- 
tion at each end of the edge is raised 
slightly by hammering the corner of 
the metal. These projections prevent 
the arms from sliding sideways. The 
clamps for holding the ends of the saw 
blades are easily made of thin sheet 
steel, or brass, with a ;%;-in. bolt and 
washer at the end for the clamp. The 
tension of the blade is secured by a 
piece of wire, an eyebolt and a thumb 
nut, connecting the rear ends of the 
arms as shown. ‘The frame is driven 
by the spur center. The pins are re- 
moved from the center and a 14-in. pin 
is inserted in one of the holes so that 
it will project 5g in. The pin runs in 
ap slot rcub inwa, brass plate that is: at- 
tached to the lower arm. 

Very serviceable tools can be made 
of discarded files by grinding them to 
shape on the emery wheel. Always 
use a fine whetstone to finish the edge 
on a woodworking tool. 





Hanging a Clothesline Taut 


The line is equipped with rings, one 
at each end, used for convenience in 
quickly hanging the line, which is then 
drawn taut with a lever. A screwhook 
is fastened in one end post and at the 
other end a screwhook is attached to a 





lever which is pivoted to the post. 
The lever should be about 3 ft. long, 
1 in, thick, 3 in. wide at one end, and 






A Lever Attached on One End Post 
Makes It Easy to Draw 
the Line Taut 














14% in. wide at the other, or handle, 
end. A large wood screw is used to 
attach it to the post. A pin is placed 
in the post to hold the lever when the 
line is drawn taut—Contributed by 
Warren E. Crane, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A Double Latch for a Door 


This latch is suitable for outbuild- 
ings, small shops and sheds, as it can 
be opened from 
both sides of the 
door and is eas- 
ily applied. It 
consists of a rod 
of suitable size 
which is bent in 
the shape shown 
in the sketch af- 
ter the rod is in- 
serted through a 
hole bored near the edge of the door. 
The spring of the metal will hold the 
catch in place. 











Maulstick Used as a Ruler 


Procure a cork having the same 
diameter as the knob on the maulstick 
and make a hole in the center so that 






The Sliding Cork and Knob Raises 
the Stick so that It may 
be Used as a Ruler 





it will slide on the stick. 


This is very 
handy for using the stick as a ruler, as 
it forms a sliding rest. 


Hinge with a Wide Swing 


In) constructing’ a box®ignecded a 
hinge that would carry the cover 
farther away from the top than the or- 





The Two Bars Provide a Way to Carry the Cover 
Away from the Box 


dinary double-leaf hinge. I found that 
two pieces of 14 by 5%-in. wrought iron, 
attached in the manner shown, an- 
swered the purpose. By using round- 
head screws it was unnecessary to 
countersink the metal—Contributed 
by James M. Kane, Doylestown, Pa. 








A Detachable Clamp for Stairway 
Handrails 


The sketch shows a handrail clamp, 
or holding device, which is detachable, 
for use on stone stairways in the win- 
ter when there is ice or snow on the 
steps. The clamps are made of 3-in. 
strap iron, of any desired width, con- 
forming to the shape of the balustrade 
and provided with a hook at either 
end. To the inside end of the band an 
upright is riveted and to this upright 
is riveted an ordinary handrail holder 
to take the handrail. A heavy thumb 
screw allows the clamp to be fastened 
firmly to the balustrade at the outside. 











Detachable Handra‘l for Use on Stone or 
Concrete Stairways during Winter 


This is a simple and inexpensive de- 
vice which affords protection against 
falls—Contributed by John De I.a 
Mater, Chicago, II, 
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A Homemade Leather Punch 


An empty bottle-neck rifle cartridge 
can be easily made into a leather punch 
by grinding the edge of the opening 
sharp and cutting a hole near the top 
in one side. The hole is for removing 
the leather slugs and should be just a 
little larger in diameter than the inside 
diameter of the shell. The cartridges 
can be had in various sizes and almost 
any size of punch can be made.—Con- 
tributed by Merhyle F. Spotts, Shel- 
by, Ohio. 





A Wood-Scraper Handle 


In using a plain scraper on the sur- 
face of wood the task grew exceedingly 
tiresome and I lightened the tedious 
work to some extent by making a han- 
dle for the scraper. The handle con- 
sisted of a piece of wood, 1 in. thick, 
3 in. wide, and 6 in. long. A cut was 
made in the edge of the wood the 
width of the scraper blade and about 
3 in. deep, and a bolt run through a 
hole bored centrally in the side, about 











A Handle Attached to a Plain Scraper Blade 
Makes the Work Much Easier 


21 in. from the lower edge. The blade 
was clamped in place with the bolt— 
Contributed by J. D. Keiley, Yonkers, 
New York. ~ 





Polishing Gunstocks 


The fine polish applied to gunstocks 
and wood parts of tools will not wear 
well, and if one cares for a fine finish, 
a much better and more durable polish 
can be applied as follows: Soak the 
wood in linseed oil for a week and then 
rub the surface with an oil-soaked cloth 
for a short time every day, for a couple 
of weeks, 
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A Prick-Punch Center Gauge 


A simple instrument for finding and 
marking the center of shafting, etc., 
can be easily made of three pieces of 
-sheet brass and a small prick punch. 





The Point of the Punch is Quickly Adjusted to the 
Center of the Work 


Take two pieces of stiff sheet brass, 
21% by 3 in. in size, and cut two cor- 
ners, 144 in. square, out at one end of 
each piece as shown in the sketch. 
Bend the metal on the dotted line A, 
until it stands at an angle of 45 deg. 
The part B should be bent up in the 
same direction, but at right angles to 
the plate, while the part C should be 
bent out only slightly. A hole should 
be drilled near each corner for rivets. 
Be sure that the two plates are bent in 
opposite directions, then rivet them 
firmly together. 

Roll one end of a strip of sheet brass, 
7 in. wide and 234 in. long, into a tube 
large enough to firmly hold a small 
steel prick punch. Place the opposite 
end of the brass strip in between the 
two ends C. These ends should spring 
together slightly in order to hold the 
punch D at any height it may be 
placed. If accurately made, the point 
of the punch will be exactly in the 
center of the V-shaped trough. 

In use, to find and mark the center 
of a round bar, it is placed in the 
trough with the end just touching the 
point of the punch. The brass holding 
the punch is raised between the parts C 
until the point of the punch is brought 
as near to the center of the shaft as can 
be judged. Press the point of the 
punch against the end of the shaft and 
turn the latter in the trough. If the 
punch marks a circle the center has not 
been found. This is corrected by 
slowly moving the punch up or down 
until the point ceases to make a circle, 
then the punch is tapped with a ham- 
mer to mark the exact center, 


A Whirligig Clapper 


A good noise maker for Halloween 
or any other occasion, can be made by 
carefully following the directions here 
given. The box is the first thing to 
make. It is constructed’ of wood 
pieces, 14 in. thick, and consists of two 
ends and two sides. The ends are each 
114% in. square and the sides 11% in. 
wide and 6 in. long. These parts are 
nailed together with the ends lapping 
the sides. 

The ratchet wheel A is a disk of 
hard wood, 114 in. in diameter. Its 
rim is divided into eight equal parts, 
and notched with a knife as shown. 
It is placed in the forward end of the 
box on a wood axle of %-in. diameter 
to which it is glued. One end of this 
axle is squared and projects 1 in. be- 
yond the side of the box. The squared 
end passes through a square hole in 
the end of the crank C, which is a 
piece of wood % in. thick, 1 in. wide 
and 4 in. long, and is fastened with 
brads and glue. At the other end of 
the crank, a similar hole connects with 
a handle whittled to the shape shown 
ates 

A flat piece of steel spring, 14 in. 
wide and long enough to reach from 
the rear end of the box to the teeth of 
the ratchet wheel, is shaped as shown 
at D. The spring may be made -from 
a stiff piece of corset steel or bicycle 

















‘Detail of the Parts and How They are Assembled 
to Make the Clapper 


trousers guard. The spring is fastened 


with a nail through the end and box 
sides and a second nail passes through 
the sides over the spring, about 2 in. 
forward from the first nail. This is to 
give the spring tension on the teeth. 

To operate the clapper, it is allowed 


to hang straight down, while the right 
hand grasps the handle and whirls the 
box in a circle around to the left— 
Contributed by C. C. Fraser. 





Box Partitions 


As I needed a box with a number of 
narrow partitions and it was impossi- 





Grooves for the Partitions Made with the Use of 
Small, Thin Strips of Wood 


ble to cut grooves for the sections 
without removing the bottom, I spaced 
off the places for the partitions with 
pieces of thin wood and fastened these 
in place with small nails clinched on 
the outside of the box. This method 
was much more rapid and satisfactory 
than sawing the grooves and cutting 
them out with a wood chisel.—Contrib- 
uted by James M. Kane. 





Safety Catch for a Flour Bin 


A flour bin, counterbalanced to 
swing closed at all times, is liable to 











Fic.1 Fig.2 


Automatically Operated Catch to Hold a Flour Bin 
Out While Taking Flour from It 


catch the arm of the one taking out 
flour. To make it safe, I applied the 
device shown in the sketch. The bin, 
at rest, is shown in Fig.1. The safety 
catch consists of a stick of wood, A, 





ABA 


notched at one end, and is pivoted at 
B on a small bolt. Two stops, C and 
D, are located on the side of the box to 
prevent the catch from being thrown 
out of position when the bin is quickly 
pulled out. These stops are nails 
driven into the box side. When the 
bin is pulled out the catch takes the 
position shown in Fig. 2. The catch 
stick should be a little shorter than 
the distance the bin is pulled out, so 
that it may be raised to release the bin 
for its return—Contributed by O. F. 
Fouche, Erie, Pa. 





A Homemade Whistle 


Procure two empty No. 30 gauge 
brass cartridge shells. Cut one shell 
34 in. shorter than the other, then flat- 
ten and bend them as shown in the 
sketch. The mouthpiece should be at 
an angle of 60 deg. File a slot, 3% in. 
in width, about 14 in. from the end. 
File off the flange on the shorter shell 
so that it will fit snugly against the 





The Tapering End of a Cartridge Shel! is Flattened 
and Bent to Make a Whistle 


side of the other and solder them to- 
gether. A ring may be soldered on the 
end of the long shell to fasten it on a 
chain or string. To give the whistle 
a shrill sound place a large shot in each 
shell before flattening them—Con- 
tributed by Peter Veneman, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 





How to Emboss Stationery 


A person’s monogram or any special 
lettering embossed on stationery is 
quite expensive. The engraving of the 
dies by experts commanding high sal- 
aries, and the subsequent presswork 
necessary to give relief to the design 
upon the paper cause an expense 
which the economical person hesitates 
to accept, much as the refinement and 
individuality of the embossed work 
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may be admired. But there is a way 
by which almost anyone may emboss 
stationery at home with one’s own de- 
sign at no expense whatever. The 
work is easy and the results pleasing, 
and monograms or lettering thus done 
will compare very favorably with the 
printer’s work, especially if there is a 
good design to folkow and the work is 
‘ done with. care. A little artistic ability 
> will, of course, aid one in.preparing a 
: design, but is not essential, for the let- 
"ters required may be cut from printed 
-matter and used as a guide for trac- 
“ing. There is no limit to the varieties 
- of work possible by this process. Sin- 
‘gle letters, monograms, words or de- 
‘signs are suitable for reproduction in 
raised characters. 

All the materials required for em- 
bossing the stationery are the enve- 
lope or paper on which the design is 
to appear, a stylus and a blotter. The 
paper should be of fair quality. If it 
is too thin the stylus point is likely to 
push through it. The linen-finished 
papers of medium weight and tough 
texture give excellent results, although 
almost any grade of good writing 
paper can be used successfully. As 
embossing by this process can be done 
well only through one thickness of 
paper, in working on envelopes it is 
best to put the design on the central 
portion of the flap, or turn it up and 
make the design in the left-hand cor- 
ner of the envelope. 

The stylus may be any kind of a 
pencil-like instrument, easy to grip be- 
tween the fingers, with a hard, smooth 
point, rounded slightly so that it will 
not cut the paper. The ordinary bone 
stiletto, used in embroidering, makes 
an ideal tool for this purpose. If this 
is not to be had, a substitute is easily 
whittled from a piece of hard wood. 
Even a wire nail, with its point 
smoothed with a file, may be used, the 
upper portion being wound with string 
to afford a better grip. 

The blotter should be white, per- 
fectly clean, and of good weight. A 
thin, hard blotter will not produce a 
good raised letter as a softer one will. 
When the surface of a blotter has be- 


come covered with creases from re- 
peated use, it should be discarded and 
a new one substituted. 

As it is best to adopt a distinctive 
form of monogram or design for sta- 
tionery and to use it without deviation, 
it should be selected or worked up with 
care until something is outlined that 
will suit. With the design settled upon 
and drawn on a piece of paper, go over 





Manner of Holding the Stylus When Tracing the 
Design on the Back Side of the Paper 


it with a soft pencil to deposit suffi- 
cient graphite for an impression. Lay 
the pattern, face down, upon the back 
of the paper to be embossed, and di- 
rectly opposite the spot on the other 
side where the raised characters are 
to appear. With the handle of a knife 
or scissors rub over the back of the 
pattern till the graphite has left the 
tracing of the design reversed on 
the writing paper. 

The pattern is now laid aside until 
required for transferring the design to 
another sheet of writing paper. Lay ~ 
the blotter on some smooth, hard sur- 
face, such as a desk leaf or table top 
and lay the writing paper on the blot- 
ter, reversed design uppermost. Hold 
the stylus firmly at an angle as shown 
in the illustration and keep the blotter 
and paper from moving with the other 
hand. Carefully trace the design, using 
considerable pressure to insure a good 
relief upon the opposite side of the 
paper. A soft eraser should be used 
to remove the guide marks on the back 
of the sheet when the relief is finished. 

After a little practice with a certain 
design, if it is not too intricate, the 
operator will find that it can be repro- 
duced quite faithfully freehand, with- 
Cuimiiemise Obwihe (pattern. but, of 
course, the use of the pattern will be 
the only guarantee of exact duplicates. 
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A Homemade Hydrometer 


The hydrometer is an instrument 
used in determining the specific gravity 
of a liquid, such as acids, etc. The spe- 
cific gravity of 
any material is 
the srattoLolthe 
weights of equal 
volumes of the 
material and 
Water sab Oise 
a= Pile POLsaaeia 
weighs 1.2 times 
a pint of water, 
its specific grav- 
liye 1S) said to 
bez: 

A very simple and inexpensive hy- 
drometer, similar to the one shown in 
the sketch, may be easily constructed, 
and will give quite satisfactory results, 
if the scale on the instrument is care- 
fully marked when it is calibrated. 

Purchase from the local druggist or 
doctor two test tubes, one large enough 
to contain the other, as shown. ‘The 
smaller tube is to form the hydrometer 
proper, while the larger one is to serve 
as a containing vessel in which the 
liquid to be tested is placed. The large 
tube should be mounted in a vertical 
position, by placing it in a hole bored 
in a small block of wood, or a suitable 
metal or wooden frame may be made 
that will accommodate one or more 
tubes. 

The small tube is loaded at the lower 
end with a quantity of shot, or other 
heavy metal, in such a way that it 
will stand in a vertical position when 
it is placed in a vessel of water. The 
amount of the loading will depend 
upon whether the hydrometer is to 
be used in determining the specific 
gravity of liquids heavier or lighter 
than water. If the liquids are heavier 
than water, the loading should be such 
that the tube is almost entirely im- 
mersed when placed in water; if 
lighter, only sufficient loading should 
be used to make the tube stand upright 
in water. After the amount of loading 
has been determined it should be fas- 
tened in place by means of a small 

















quantity of calcined plaster. A small 
cork should now be placed in the open 
end of the tube, and the tube sealed 
by coating the end with shellac, or 
melting a small quantity of resin or 
sealing wax over the top of the cork 
with a hot soldering iron. 

Now place in the large tube a quan- 
tity of -as pure water as can be ob- 
tained—fresh rain water will answer 
very well and distilled water still better. 
Immerse the small tube in the water 
in the large tube and allow it to come 
to rest. Make a small mark on the 
small tube with a file, level with the 
surface of the water in the large tube. 
If the hydrometer is placed in a liquid 
lighter than water and allowed to float, 
the mark made on the tube will always 
be below the surface of the liquid in 
which the instrument is placed, and the 
mark will be above the surface of the 
liquid when the liquid is heavier tha 
water. i 

The hydrometer may be calibrated 
by making use of a hydrometer bor- 
rowed from the druggist or doctor. 
The two hydrometers should be im- 
mersed in the same liquid and the 
tube of the newly made instrument 
marked to correspond with the mark- 
ings on the borrowed instrument. If 
the liquid is heavier than water to start 
with, its specific gravity can be reduced 
by adding water, and as the water is 
added the hydrometers will both rise. 


A Stirring Stick 


The stirring, or mixing, stick shown 
in the sketch deserves its name, 
as it will stir evenly all the way around. 
It consists of two flat sticks, one two- 
thirds the width of the other, which 





are nailed together as shown. 
narrow one is only long enough to 
enter the depth of the liquid—Con- 
tributed by Frank J. Rempe, Oakland, 
California. 


The 







































































A Telescoping Support for a Hinged 
Shelf 
The supporting arm of the hinged 
shelf is constructed of a piece of gas 
pipe and a length of iron rod which 
Z 

















When the Shelf is Lowered 
the Support Telescopes 
and is Out of the Way 


slides snugly into the 
pipe. A spring catch 
is set in the pipe at 
the proper height to 
eleage mines end) OL 
the iron rod when 
the shelf is up. This 
spring must be of 
good size, as it holds 
the entire weight of the shelf. A large 
clock spring is suitable. One end of 
the spring is bent outward and up- 
ward to form a releasing handle. The 
other end is drilled for the two ma- 
chine screws which hold it to the pipe. 
The spring works in a rectangular slot, 
cut lengthwise of the pipe. The pipe 
must extend 8 or 10 in. beyond the 
spring. The ends of the rod and of 
the pipe are pivoted with screws or 
rivets on angle pieces screwed to the 
shelf and wall—Contributed by Don- 
ald A. Price, Wilmington, Del. 





A Bug Powder 


To secure a nonpoisonous roach and 
bug powder mix dry 3 lb. plaster of 
Paris with 2 lb. of sugar, then add 1 
oz. of pulverized aniseed. The addi- 
tion of a little corn meal will help to 
draw the pests.—Contributed by Lor- 
en Ward, Des Moines, Iowa. 











How the Capacity of an Incubator 
may be Doubled 


About 10 days after setting the in- 
cubator one may easily start another 
hatch by placing more eggs on top of 
the incubator in the following manner: 
Make a pad about 1 in. thick of any cot- 
ton material and place it on top of the 
incubator. Cut four pieces of boards, 
1 by 4 in., and fit them around the top 
of the incubator. Nail them together 
as in making the sides and ends of a 
box. Pad the inside of this frame 
about 1 in. thick and tack it on top of 
the incubator, being careful that none 
of the material comes too close to the 
lamp. Place the eggs inside of this 
tray and cover them with a pad about 
3 in. thick. Turn the eggs the same 
as those on the inside. When the first 
hatch comes out, place the eggs kept 
on top in the incubator after having 
cleaned it with, a solution of carbolic 
acid—Contributed by Hattie J. Day. 





Homemade Rivet Set 


Desiring to rivet some pieces of 
leather together and having no rivet 
set, I hastily made one from a strip 
of heavy sheet tin, 34 in. wide. This 
was rolled at one end, as shown in 
the sketch, and the other end notched 
to fit over the rivet end. The rolled 





A Strip of Tin Shaped to Take the Place 
of a Rivet Set 


end formed the part for setting the 
washer and the slotted end held the 
washer down while the first blows of 
the hammer were struck. 
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Wash Bottle for Laboratory Use 


A large-mouth bottle neck is pro- 
vided with a stopper, having three 
brass or glass tubes as shown, the 

tube A being 
fitted with a 
thick | piece= 1oOn 
rubber tubing, 
B, stoppered at 
its lower end. 
A slit is cut at 
C, and allows 
the air blown 
in through the 
tube A to pass 
into the bottle, 
but will close 
automatically and hold the pressure 
within the bottle. 

If the relief tube D is closed with 
the thumb the water is forced out in 
a steady stream througi: the nozzle E. 
The water will continue to run for 
some time after the lips are removed 
from the air tube, but the removal of 
the thumb from the tube D will stop 
the flow of water instantly—Con- 
tributed by W. Schilling, San Fran- 
cisco Cal: 








Typewriting on Card Stock 


Anyone having tried to typewrite on 
cards or heavy stock has doubtless ex- 
perienced much trouble in getting the 
card to feed properly. If at all heavy, 
it will resist the curving so strongly 
that it will not be carried around the 
platen, and the edge of the card is very 
apt to catch on the pressure rolls and 
cause the platen to slip. 

The remedy is very simple and con- 
sists in running a sheet of paper 
through ahead of the card until an 
edge of about 14 in. remains, then in- 


serting the edge of the card inside of 


the projecting edge of the paper and 
turning the platen. The paper over- 
lapping the card prevents the edge of 
the latter from catching on the pres- 
sure rolls and keeps it in close contact 
with the platen so that it will pass 
through without trouble—Contributed 
by ivy | ragken Seebauie Minn 


A Furniture Polish 


A homemade furniture polish that 
will compare with any known polish, 
is composed of the following chemicals 
and oils. Mix 3 oz. of turpentine very 
gradually with 6 oz. of linseed oil, 
then add 38 oz. of grain alcohol, 3 oz. 
of 5-per-cent acetic acid, and 1% oz. of 
butter of antimony. Apply with a 
cloth and use a good friction. As the 
substance might prove harmful to 
children if taken internally, see that it 
is kept out of their reach—Contrib- 
uted by Loren Ward, Des Moines, 
Towa. 





Pointed End on a Hoe 

The rounding end on the ordinary 
hoe is useless 
in many in- 
stances for get- 
tine. uw ned ere 
growing plants, 
to cut out the 
weeds and to 
loosen up the 
earth: §.U ited 
that shaping 
the hoe ends 
: as shown in the 
sketch is very effective in getting up 
close to a plant and under spreading 
vines.—Contributed by R. F. Pohle, 
E Lynn, Mass. 








Starting a Siphon 

Roll up a soft rubber hose tightly 
so that it will be flattened to force out 
all “the air and 
drop one end into 
the liquid, then let 
the coil unwind as 
it falls down on 
the outside. The 
uncoiling causes a 
slight vacuum in 
the hose and the 
liquid follows it 
up and starts the 
flow instantly—Contributed by L. J. 
Monahan, Oshkosh, Wis. 








@Paint spots on window glass can be 
readily removed with a penny. 
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A Homemade Blowtorch 


The torch shown in the sketch re- 
quires no air pump. Instead of forcing 
a small stream of gasoline into a heated 
burner it con- 
verts the gaso- 
line into gas in 
the chamber and 
blows a_ small 
jet of it through 
a very small hole 
into the combus- 
tion chamber. 

A medium- 
sized and strong oilcan is used for the 
reservoir, the spout being cut off close 
to the screw part and a steel or brass 
tube, about ;; in. in diameter, sol- 
dered to the stub end. ‘The tube is 
bent as shown. A piece of wicking is 
drawn into the tube so that the upper 
end is within 14 in. of the tube end. 
The end of the tube is then fitted with 
a piece of brass rod with a very small 
hole in the center. The hole is made in 
the following manner: Before the 
piece is cut from the rod, it is held in 
a vise and the sharp end of a scriber 
is carefully driven into the center. A 
little oil placed on the scriber point 
will keep it from sticking in the metal. 
Measure the depth of the hole and cut 
the rod off just above the point. File 
the end of the piece cut off with a fine 
file until the “point of the hole 1s 
reached. This hole must be so small 
that light can be barely seen through it. 

The combustion chamber is made of 
a piece of brass tubing driven over the 
end of the smaller tube on the spout. 
About 1% in. from the back end of the 
larger tube four or more holes are 
drilled to admit air to the gas. 

Fill the can about three-fourths full 
of gasoline and allow time for the wick 
to become saturated to the upper end. 
Hold a lighted match to the rear of 
the burner, and the heat will convert 
the gasoline into gas which will then 
burn with a nice white flame about 1 
in. long. The success of the torch de- 
pends altogether on the fineness of the 
hole in the end of the tube and the 
tight soldering of all the joints. 





A Rule Gauge 


The method of using the thumb as a 
gauge on a rule in scribing long boards 
is not always satisfactory, especially 
if the board has a rough edge. It is 
always best to have a regular gauge, 
but in the absence of one, an attach- 
ment for an ordinary carpenter’s rule 
can be quickly made from a piece of 
tin, although one made of sheet brass 
is better, in appearance as well as for 
service. Cut out the metal, as shown 
by the dimensions, and roll the two 
sides up, stopping at the dotted lines. 
The ends A and B are turned out 
slightly so that they will slide easily 
along the edgesot the sboard. | [he 
gauge will snap on a rule easily and 








Gauge Made of Sheet Metal Which will Easily 
Snap on a Carpenter’s Rule 
will stay where it is placed—Con- 
tributed by H. J. Blacklidge, San Ra- 
fael, Cal. 





A Match Holder 


The holder consists of a small box, 
the same size as a match box, with a 
sloping spring bottom and spring wires 
covering the 
lower part of 
the front side. 
One end of the 
match box is re- 
moved and the 
contents dumped 
into the holder. 
The matches fall 
to the lower 
sloping edge, 
where one match 
at a time can be 
easily removed. ,. 
—Contrib-.. ae 
utcd by Bert Vern "ago, Cal. 
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Trick Bottles and Glasses 
By GEORGE W. CATLIN 


The performer presents to his au- 
dience two pasteboard covers, one bot- 
tle and one glass. Saying that he 


= 


press by using a round copper tube, 
with fine emery applied to its end, as 
a drill. The hole should be so placed 
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Under Each Cover Used Is a Bottle and Glass, and by Pinching the Cover the Bottle is Made to Rise 
with It, Thus Leaving the Glass in View 


wishes to secure the safety of the bot- 
tle and glass, he places covers over 
them, cautioning the audience to note 
carefully which cover incloses. the 
glass and which the bottle. Then he 
says that, to prevent any misunder- 
standing as to their positions, it is de- 
sired the audience designate which 
cover holds the glass. The response 
will be unanimous, “the left” or “the 
right” as the case may be, but on rais- 
ing that cover the bottle is exposed. 
Covering the bottle again, and asking 
the audience if they were quite sure 
that their eyes did not deceive them, 
he states that the glass is really under 
the cover just lifted and returned to its 
place. To prove it, the cover is lifted 
again, to show the glass this time. The 
changing can be done as often as de- 
sired, or will amuse the crowd. 

The secret. of the trick consists<in 
the use of two covers, two bottles and 
two glasses, and the manner of per- 
forming it is as follows: The bottles 
are bottomless and of such size as to 
admit the glass without sticking. A 
round hole is cut in one side of each 
bottle, about 21% in. above the bottom. 
This can be accomplished in a drill 


that a finger will strike the top of the 
glass when both bottle and glass are 
set on the same surface. If dark-colored 
bottles are used, a false bottom can 
be made and fitted in each bottle above 
the upper edge of the glass. This bot- 
tom can be cemented in place and made 
liquid-tight, so that some wine may be 
placed in the bottle and poured into 
the opposite glass to show that it holds 
liquid. In doing this part of the trick, 
make no more changes with the wine in 
one glass, 

Under each cover is a bottle and 
tumbler, and by pinching the cover, 
the bottle is made to rise with it, thus 
leaving the tumbler in view. When it 
is necessary to show the bottle, just 
raise the cover, and the bottle covers 
the glass. When the bottle is lifted 
from the table, the thumb is inserted 
in the hole to press the tumbler 
against the opposite side, where it is 
held and raised with the bottle. Be 
sure to keep the side of the bottles with 
the hole back and away from the au- 
dience. 

It will be seen that it matters not 
which cover is mentioned ; the perform- 
er can show just the article he desires. 
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Chime Clock, Hlectrich. ce acm ena oie ee 
Chinese: Pazoda. s. vec s ules cctsie a eee ene 
Chisel Eidees; Grindineai. sane semen 
Chisel Handile, Protector Cap foreseen 
Chisel Holder tor Wihiettine 2. erneereene 
Chisel Rack (asc eke-avae.s cciehe: selene eee epee a eae 
Chopper. Poultry =EO 0 dircmnr sce cena rene 
Chopping, Blocks Stick Biolder formas 
Clamp, Detachable, for Stairway Handrails. 452 
Clamp, Emergency 
Clamp, Picture-Frame and Triangle........ 230 
Clamp: Usedwas Vise. ceca oni ee eee: 
Clapper, Whirligig 
Clean Jewelry; ELOwW: tO: cremate en meres 
Cleaner, Cane-Seat 
Cleaner for Brass 


Cleaner, Lamp-Chimney 
Cleaner, Wall-Paper 
Cleanin'e an @ilstomes aoc er eres 
Cleaning i 
Cleaning 
Cleaning Clothes by _ Boiling Them 
Cleaning Dirt from Tufts in Upholstering.. 175 
Cleanine Gold andes ilatiniiim. sma 191 
Cleaning Painted or Frescoed Walls..... gio oe ARCH / 
Cleaning Pearl Articles 
Cleaning Steel of Grease and Stains........ 239 
Cleats on Boards, Substitute for............ 322 
Clips to Hold Magazine Pages Together.... 103 
Clock, Mlectric Chiimem anemic eens eee 332 
Clock, Repairing Worn Escapement Wheel of 72 
Closet, Bookcase or, Portable and Folding.. 296 
Closet Holders for Linens......s. 0.1.0.0, 
Cloth, Delicate, 
Stains froma... sn eee 
Cloth, Removing Acid Stains from.......:.. 
Clothes, Cleanine by iB oilinic: ener ae 
Clothes Peg, Cork-Covered 
Clothes Pésy Wood chasis. cles ee eee 
Clothes Rack sii. dm cicvaishetrecnienel Oren enone 
Clothesline, Double, Supporter for......... 
Clothesline for Small iG oodsiacn-e teen 
Clothesline, Hanging Taut ........ Pra 
Clothesline Posts, Folding Arms for. 
Clothesline Reel ° 
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Clotbesping Ba sieemmaide seat e cstence tcc wees 42  Dampness, Keeping Outss....ssseeesesseees 134 
Clo CHES pineal Ofmeas tig clic Cee etic omnes 387 Danks Wocatinic Mrop lic ited ie seein ets 123 
Clothing, To Remove Grease from.......... 102 Dark: -<Room, Brishsbanecer itor. coacnene aces 156 
Clothing, To Remove Rust Stains from..... 174 Dark Room, Photographer’s, Drying Towels 
Coasters brake wRepairine® .26)o5.e5.. ceo. 422 1 Me Sore CICIG AiO OOM BIGI OIC oe oer Cement y cree 31 
Coaster Eomemade Roller ..2-0065.00l690e 159 DArsonival (Galvanometer) ¥ ccm eee 415 
Coasting Bobsled, Four-Passenger......... 24 Date ofa Worn (Coin, Reading seme erese eran 347 
Coat AVN MN eoNbisKeres} Usiehaleteeciyn clo Gn bode Gnade 442 Decorating Candles le amc tictsenw sien ans 426 
Coil Springs, Small, How to Make.......... 197 Decoration, Forcing Fruit Blossoms for.... 12 
Coil, Water-Heating, in Furnace Pipe...... 294 DECORA Vie AVVO OCP amlels) revere sistent ele ise ee 58 
Colts minduction, esting "Outee sccm eels cs. 19 Demagnietize a Watch, Elow to. css... en os 290 
Coin Box, EVANS UGIRVIN eaetencnotete/ a olomiervarmente te eae 402 Demagnetizer, Watch, How to Make....... 150 
Coin, Worn, Reading IDENEM OV Eornis 6 oh a ae aneoos 347 IDeONES MINS WiOOG EVAL SIN ovreei ict ieic es cieienoneneiemene 381 
Coins, IDOE IslOiloleie Thee lan ton cos uuunessue 53 Desk, Sloping, Telephone Stand for......... 112 
Colds Chisel 2Gniwidey eek ccacevedins aos che eh. ean 189 Develop Roll Hilm,|Hasy Way to....5....-- 425 
COMAGREMASTONGISE gusty. deni vosiso nein clots ale 56 Developinie, Machinery, «sac saeco anette tenes 236 
Collar Holder, Combination Tie Rack and.. 30 Developing Tray Made of Tin Can.......... 121 
Coloring Electric-Light Globes............. 438 Developing-Tray Rocker .................. 224 
Colors Settine: inwMabrics..4.s.450. 2 oonns- 223 DibblewEoniem ade! ie cists ew eee ieee 246 
CompeCleancranwnaeiec aunt ss Reet ys ti alre eaters 188 Dilerandiais Osc CLIC Ker wetereierene een terre 141 
Conmass1Operationrot nen se see oe) en oe oe 387 Dip, Bright ey tor Metal yaenveseccheteecuke omnia 250 
Compass, Pencil eH Menge Cmcy. | ori ei see ee 34 Dina tinek PTO CeISiveccsnmsrca or oicicn ncn iene 323 
Compass Time (GiEWaE Chomosg.cs poCOeooobodun 378 Dish or Eloorw wWloD, En aless'acmereeicemenne 29 
COmGleasien,, WENBIEVONEY ooo ago oe nude oodbescr 129 iDpisiay WValslapbayes, (Shbhaahaeinm Gaqgaanuonooae shane 356 
Connecting Call Bells, Simple Methods of... 356 Di Shipamy es Moles SUMS ULE em O lerer enamine nee LOT 
Construction of Simple Wireless Telephone Disk-Armature: MOLOM es accuse ee cea e ames 336 
Set: Disk=THrowanie> PISTON weer crete nomenon 244 
(ante Deere Senate Tate Were CLE are ei ac Ries 337 Display, Flying Model Aeroplane for....... 361 
airtel Bey sere vers Peed esas <a ronan Retest oe EMerstocee cuatlahe 341 Display Holder for Coins............ - 53 
Construction of Small Gell-Ringing Trans- Displayinica yom COLOnSmerciteeeicne oe 26244 
former: Displaying Magazines, Holders for..... SAN) 
Part I--Fundamental Principles ........ 348 Dissolvinies Colm MEriChK. aantonsetiae oer 272 
Pantehi—-Construcelonemias. 2s cne seats ne 352 Distance Chart for Wireless Stations...... 269 
CookinesE ood UMP apere pote sco oeoeonmones 168 Distance Marker for Printing Photographs. 226 
Comair iere Winllie EynelMsiunsos paeneoononoonde 405 Distilling Apparatus for Water............ 112 
Cooling Tube for Laboratory Still.......... 187 Dog; Chained, Herel ser OR cmc ert aaeuelerieie lai 
COOMMEO ULE Vaerwa teers era isha uate arin deen 247 HI OSS. EIS CITS Oto hats se’el wieritns ecere arate neh ote nee 319 
Copying Stand for Photographic Enlarging Doors Double Ma tehia LOberaniiecmiceii cen cri 451 
IAC EVE GU Cla Oy wale reveiein < ararbiarscayouste & arsiolerobers 232 TOOTS TMASECIVET. “aici avetwtetere wileleraterel hk, ore omens 163 
Cord, Flexible, Adjuster for Electric Flat- Door Hinges, Locking Serews imsacs. onmean 102 
LU ROMY 4.5 SOO h AOE AE MOLE EM een MC ea mot 406 Doon wknobs) Attachine (to Mocksiesi cree 322 
Coresitor Use in Babbitt Metal 2. 0..cc.ne. 304 DOOrEStODeade ce eens ROrnic pact aca cecrad > 5 157 
Cork, Large, Fitting in Small Bottle........ 389 Doorbell) Alarm: (7: els tec eel cre egrenuustennnetate eters 160 
Ne CIN eeR TU LOT I Stree wei ental nce in etencae chee iB Qs Doorbell: Musicales we. oe oe hee ah lenmeree eee 329 
Cork wRemovine, from Bottles. sausuccenueee 295 Doors, Two Joining, Catch to Hold Open.... 177 
Conk-CoveredmC@lothes) Peso. cession: 182 Doorway, Fastening Portiere Pole in....... 227 
Garicsetn—aHisOs: PG Pye oak ccd ern an onde oe 335 Dory Udder tO er LOL an epiiiet ace nent 68 
Corks, To Prevent Sticking in Bottle Necks. 174 Dovetail Joint, Laying Out................. 247 
Corneshellermrancesneren er mc cen SAT ee owel— urn ne RO OLN crue c)spe err eeseunte eas 285 
Corny Sheller) Hlomemade. Gases ace see cctue 150 Drafts, Window Ventilator to Prevent...... 248 
Corner Cleaner Attached to Scrubbing Brush 12 Draftsmen, Amateur, Combination Tool for. 324 
Gorner Joints, Picture-Frame ...........:.- 176 Drawer, Automatically Closing ............ 173 
Corners in Steps, Broom for Sweeping Out.. 295 Drawer, Combination Lock for............. 169 
Corrosion, Protecting Binding Posts on Wet Drawer (Guide NoOnistl Cian sles err tte 383 
IBA CLOILe Sinn OMe ives mteteiiieen sursnid ct mice 252 Drawer, Ordinary Table, Secret Compart- 
@ostumen. Blows tomMalces a. «asc ecw cise aieugtm ae 42 ware 200) Soop ins bo ane colo BoScAahnnosBens 364 
Couch-Cover Corner, Tying Rosette in..... 310 Drawers, Several, Locking with One Lock.. 101 
Countersink for Wood, Homemade.......... 154 Drawing Instruments, Substitutes for...... 146 
CGuplinieweSh a Cte Meise ieee sie cbersva nica Gcleneee 347 Drawing Pen, To Start Ink Flowing from.. 446 
Gourt-Plaster em Wiguidie sear cen on 1 246 5) Dressing, (Shoe, Waterproon oo% ej cl-i-l--1ani 325 
Cover, Detachable Hinged, for Kettles.. NE Drill Press, Homemade ........0-<-+s-esee 431 
COverscormeOvelem Tire cc area a are . 420 Drill Press, Homemade Hand............... 242 
avers Lore Male a7inies ©. 6 «ce ase eae oo biede 344 Drill Press on Ordinary Ba Cer retererteetrtel- 427 
Cover, Slide-Opening, for Plate Holder...... 104 Drill, Small Vertical, How to Make......... 426 
GoversStrainerignecs ce ccs sels ee Seca 149 Drill, To Prevent from Catching as It Passes 
Woverinesror Chalic Grays. neers eer 274 _through Metal ..... cece 5 
Goverinestor.Gas-=Stove Topeee.sksscccuee ce 420 Drilling Thin Metal..... 
Cradle, Combination Settee Rocker and..... 46 Drinking Cup, Paper ...... oe ve es eeele wae 
Gradloseomennia dementias ccc oe sieisac cece nee 273. Drinking Cup, Paper, How to Make........ 346 
Greascsimmsorteliat, Dor mcep.jae ee ech 254 Drinking Glasses, Separating ............. 164 
GroChotBElo oleae mo melee: eeieer oer 825 Drinking Tube ~. 2.255. ns wesc eas ses ie 92 
Croquet Arches, White Rubber on......... 121  Drip-Pan Alarm ..............- optuocwanoc 178 
Croquet Mallets Protected by Metal Rings.. 225 Drip Pan, Locating Under Refrigerator.... 307 
GroqueteblavinesNiaht) ne cnusememeebis sae 251 Deine Gee Sc ah 
(SET areca a poe ce pa scat tae ane Dio i=laye, BUroreehubayes shay IDEM ey oy aces cocdo™ 123 
uc tint BE NG, MESES ORO DION OOO iss Propper and Cork for Medicine Bottles..... 248 
Cup, Paper LEO STEEN ic OPO NOLEN ae se 2 SO Be 5 Dry and Warm Climates, Refrigerator for.. 357 
Cup, Paper Drinking, How to Make......... 346 Dry Batteries, Preserving ................. 192 
Greiner OMe MEN CAL OL ate mle eh ellaceiehs: see veiacs is fotetier isis 126 Dry Batteries, Renewing .................. 239 
GTEC aie A OTe atc stetetectelstele sie Gheuoisie ecsiisicteletsis."s 274 Dry Batteries) (Mestinioy aa,ceiememe ote eerie 266 
GIT V LTRS OND ie rencmers axereloie. sickens Zi a\:e a8) s,.clolaleeds ve 296 Dry Cellvaeelowi cto: Viale se, sirctetecieiene ere ee cn 421 
Curtain, Stretching, without Frame......... 158 Drying: Seeds _........ 2. .0).. oto odcovds ase 288 
Cushion, Screen and Storm-Door........... 422 Drying Small Laundered Articles.......... 58 
Giepi dorm Carriere ae sch chine sy eleuns 3 279 Davin, Towels in Photographer’s Dark a 
9 LONG). Se Ae creer rita ence OREN RR Ome OCR.) ; 
ee We 5 Mieke ai ol A Dustpan ewoneon Elander fory mance cteaeinesem ne 243 
SETAE NO AW me calle eceiied ie entices is1.0)/a1's siete) ey'ever'e!e aie 252 Dye Colors, Displaying 944 
GEE Me UUGO 110 ONC ous toiterelle) oltel elec el's\le) ore, a1 evel ot sie sae ate Sea Spc ange” ca on Nain egal 
Cutter for Lace Leather.............+..+4- . arenes rroneaeuciie tpiaenneenr enna 175 
Cutter Made of Wafer Razor Blade......... 240 Bbony, cies OCHMOne a eho eee 193 
COLE NINO DLL Serene stent pte ces ove, racers) eer enehie sis susire betes 135 TAtlssbayem JeiWeRnaae Texoelctrqecice cet cco.o od oo Sune re 165 
Cylinders, Small Steam-Engine, M22* “com PMS ONC MN ele Cpersie hole Pekerais cashoverarste scott abuts 190 


Seamless Brass Tubing...- . Pe So Om So Ly rviliPwl ally wineigialtiars fe oie ole ceieuercye sve eles 388 


Heer Separator Eomema deste cite ai. 
Eggs, Cracked, Boiling 
Kegs, Lifter for Removing from Het Water. 
Electric Anemometer 
Electric Apparatus, Varnishing lLases ior.. 
Hlectric Bed Warmer, Homemade.......... 
Electric Chime Clock 
Electric Display for Show Window......... 
Hlectric Fishing Signal, How to Make...... 


Electric Fixtures, Curved, Pulling Wire 
EIR ORE Live reiyeecenate ean cisac) stale @ Sve tel nee te oy aceretoit 
ees Flatiron, Flexible-Cord Adjuster 
OTT isso see taus sriay-oite, ayeshaicans reves ookeremens 
YI SCTPUC AIO UANE Anime we event sirel es dcisltal sl aistotetate sine atisire E 
Hlectric Murnace, Elow tol Makes ays sake 


Electric Furnace, Small, How to Malce..... 
Electric Gas Lighter 
Hlectric Heater, How to Make 
Hlectriec Horn 
Blectric Incubator 
Electric Indicator, Wind Vane with, How to 

Build 
Electric Lamp Flasher, How to Malie....... 
Hlectric Lamp Reflector for Target. ...... 2. 
Electric Light, Bicycle Oil Lamp Changed to 
Hlectric Light Bracket, Swinging.......... 
Hiectriec Licht Bulbvas Baromieter: 3° ...°... 
Hiectrice Licht’ Globes; Coloring... 65.4.0. « 
Electric Light Globes, Paper Shades for.... 
Hlectric Light Mystery 
Hlectric Lights Controlled from 

More Switches coe 
Electric Motor, Simple, How to Build....... 
Electric Score Board for Indoor Games.... 
Electric Shaving Mug 
Electric Stirring Machine 
Electric Switch for Exposing Photographic 

Printing Papers 
Heciricehesta shore Hix Gune Somes ceete raters 
Electric Time Light 
Blectric Water Heater 
Electrical Apparatus—Alarm 
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MilledeStorasem Batter yacpacvece cist ccs slelele 
Electrical Apparatus—Armatures for Small 
IMORO Na! Datntie iach Gea Oo Old ie OT ear 
Electrical Apparatus—Bed Warmer, Home- 
iaaeKOl®  gWAig ae Growed On OxOo.o-O emir © G.0 cede om 
Electrical aopava es Pel: Continuously 
Inibnenhoyess MeWonwy ey IME ar cons dosudon Go 
Electrical Apparatus—Bell-Ringing Trans- 
former, Construction of Small Bb shevclie 348, 
Electrical *Apparatus—Disk-Armature Mo- 
ON ae Ree ona ctor Geo Eo OIoD proce. O ac mas 
Electrical Apparatus—Doorbell Alarm...... 
Electrical Apparatus—Door Lock, Combina- 
tion PH lectrically hODeErated. wesc acces ees 
Electrical Apparatus—Dry Cell, How to 
PCLT LE cay tarsal erence ator ness andl che Miata, <fte ayeneu tet siete 


Electrical Apparatus—Electriec Display for 
Show Window 


piceveas Apparatus—Hlectrie Fishing Sig- 
LEE 3 ae Moe corte rch aicae ERAT: Chee eae Geko On ce 
priectn Cal Apparatus—Hlectric Stirring Ma- 

GHUTTONES, serie, 25 -c Aiea A gets erevepos waka seater 
Electrical Apparatus—Hlectric Water 

EL OA GOL oie corte rere erect aasucl elle Metis desaveutustn mieten 
Hlectrical Anparatus—Electrotype Stamp 


ELow: toeMalce “ame asec ciisivts aisttacus neues fa 
Electrical Apparatus—Galvanometer, D’Ar- 


Son Val) Oe eidickises eta occus ee + eis leeno.e ee a 
Electrical Apparatus—Galvanometer, Sim- 
Diller How to. Consvructia en ciie cme eave 


Electrical Apparatus—Fire 
PAVE TIN pel OW iG OM VEEDIN MeL rettana s tellegata sich beeen = 
Hlectric i 
tures for Winding 
Electrical Apparatus—Musical Doorbell.... 





HBlectrical Apparatus—Pocket Direct-Cur- 
rent Voltmeter” jeer ctetiste etl ein kehetlinnevemne 
lectricel Apparatus—Quickly Made Rheo- 
SEAL eye et etee tu ieiwic. «otal ot sane aint sla area teres 
Electrical Apparatus—Reversing Switch for 
Small SMOtOnsS akan swiss eis wercee erate einen 
Blectrical Apparatus—Rheostat, How to 


Maik e/a). Smalley cheats avas Mevemelatsiets ose pe teee 
Electrical Apparatus—Rotary Tuning Coil.. 





Electrical Apparatu to 
Make an Small i. x sre necsieisieo dlepenees sitio eutn ara 
Hlectrical Apparatus—Simple Methods of 


Connecting Call Bells .h awws ceieeciuneie: 
Blectrical Apparatus—Small Shocking Ma- 


CDAD Gc ctasket pitts, Weinnalecant ernie brarhceietere 
Electrical Apparatus—Telegraph Sounder, 
EVOMLCING UGmaterre cd eretei aca rerevosne eieveisuseievete 
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Electrical Apparatus—Temperature Alarm.. 
Electrical Apparatus—Variable Condenser. 
Electrical Apparatus—Vibrator for Spark 


(Glad Mn ais rn tia laine Ss onion abimros clon o< 
Electrical Apparatus—Wet Battery, Home- 
LACHEY eS ORO OD OI OO Cao Odden COD oO DINDIOS o 
Dlectrical Apparatus—Wire ‘Ex ‘ ansion 
MEGHO RSE mis Cn eee de eueeh aint meena lien plrepeat ee tenn 
Hlectrical Apparatus—Wireless Telephone 


Set, Construction of Simple........ 337, 
Blectrical Contacts, Cartilage Shells Used 
Clee CIO omnis ol otc Coen e.cic 
Electrical Testing Instrument for Hxperi- 
menters 
HDlectrically Ignited Flash Light for Making 
Photographs 
Electrically Operated Camaera Shutter...... 
Electrically Operated Door Lock, pcheees 
TAVEVOM Perchete cious te-emaetets) AS teal aiaeeetar= sae 
Electrodes, Furnace, of Lead Pencils. Serre 
Electrolytic Interrupter, How to Make. 
Electroplating, Inlaying Metals by......... 
HMlectroplating: withowtia, “Wantisaccicstucimetee 
Electrotype Stamp, How to Make.......... 
Hllipsograph, Homemade 
HmMboss| Stationery, PElOmwie Loe] aielenrsierne : 
Embossed Letters, Air Pencil to Make...... 
Hmery—Cloth Holder Aicté 
Engine, Homemade Steam-Turbine......... 
Bue Tie Pistons, Pipe: Caps Used as Castings 
or 
Hngine, Thermo, Atmospheric.....5...:.... 
Enlarging Camera, Homemade 
Hnlareine! Moto Salas) sees crest tertener elena 
Enlarging Pictures 
Envelope and Stamp Moistener............. 
Isnvelope, Special, He Ma kc@irt cos, uae ae ciorrene 
Wraser ELOY? syes,cverestonse siecseta t-pie sieeve otetenen ete 
Hraser, Ink 
Hscapement Wheel of Clock, Repairing Worn 
MXereiser on ane haimeds Oleic entereendet e 
(IRE eCiser}) EVOMUSTAA GS seme sn sveuetstaseaciens eet eee 
Expansion Meter, Wire 
Experiment, Interesting 
Experiment, Interesting Vacuum........... 
EXxperimenters, Electrical Testing Instru- 
MAESME LOD o seie els crete exevcttote ere eecreenene eee tele 
Experiments with Camphor.... 
Hxterionr Slidine? Wye Screemusmc ree cenereeters 
Hxtracting a Broken Serew iis te Taerist Sate ace nteeee 5 
DE Shae Mane Sliver. 


wee 


Fabrics: Settine Colorshiniss: sarees ; 
Halling, Blocks How to) Maker. acres TA 
Hasteners D)OOrM a aereiric a 
Pasteners, (Bed-Cover@.. o.cs sss PC SO 6 
Fasteners, Collar .. 
Fastening Loose Table. LOSS ia sedans bee ee 
Fastening Screws in Tile and Brick Walls.. 
Faucet, Water, Rubber Bumper on.......... 
Meedinge Dabble. Durn. Tor Birds... acme , 
Helt, Mondinie. Breaks im: wo vein ckee : 
Mencing, Poultry wStceteimey. -rriacn ee ieee 
Ferris. Wheel, Playcrounds mc eee 
Merrule; Taper; Elow: to) Makes we. aeeeceeen 
Higures;, Puzzle “within. eee 
Wile, Inexpensive. iia. ste ee eee ore rine oe 
Piling” Mat Surfaces rsd -leyieretce erent 
Hilinge» Sot Metals "ieee c cate tere enemas 
Film-Developing Machine, Adjustable...... 
Film, Roll, Hasy Way to Develop.......... 
Filter, Automation: «co: ets. ch eee 
Filter, Horce, Mavoratory. eet pee 
Filter in a Pump SDOUU.. 3: setae ete tenes 
Eiilters SWiater ns crc acstelekeue eoaes ete re ee ea ae 
Finder for Cameras, Homemade Direct-View 
Finger Marks, Removing from Boeks....... 
Finger Nail Buffer ows, | een 
Finger Protection on Laboratory Vessels. 

Finger- Ring Trick 


Fire and Burglar Alarm, How to Make...... 
Fireflies, Theatrical Night Scene with Ap- 

PEAPANCE! OF, “s),../c:' ones whe eke cose eee 6 
Kish, Game; Attractor fot nye ene 
Fish, Preventing Loss of, from Covered 

Baskets “a s.c:e sala scenes cnehanete teh pee tee 
Bish Raker .c.odis. octane parte er eee 
Hish—Scealinie Konit emcee rane nit, coves 
Fish) Strimg er’ n'a. ccna saree cence he 
Fish, To Hoid While Removing Scales..... 
Fishhooks, Carrier LOT iio nineteen 
Fishhooks, Carrying in, Cane Pole...... Seiane 


Fishing, Lilve Bait) Uscdsinue nen ae plone (enetrene 





Fishing-Rod Joints, Holding Together...... 201 
Fishing-Rod Manne and Angling: 
Srtesite 59 


69 
Bact IlI—Trout Fishing with "Fly and Bait 73 
Part 1V—Trout Fishing with Fly and Bait 79 


Fishing Signal, Electric, How to Make...... 98 
Fishing, Trout, with Fly ATL G wiESAll Gee fewenene cies (tery we) 
Fitting Large ‘Cork inwSniall Bottlea..aso: 339 
Five- OMNI CAMIStATIn chemo eeeieies nen ake ne 226 
Fixtures, Electric Test for Sovekoteie: teehee amere te 288 


Flash Light, Electrically ene nee Mak- 








ing Photographs DG Oe Rr BIOS Co EOS 239 
Flash Light Telegraph on Kite Line........ 155 
Flasher, Plectric Lamp, | How to Make...... 370 
Dlasherwounlieht, toriGarden. oon ss ecdcla cn 179 
asian ee El OOK, sone vie acres PaemrEs ts Osvsieione oi nis 3 Gv 246 
ate SUerCes wrillinic ier ects ccm eae sian: 296 
pean, Electric, eT eribie. Cord Adjuster 

OV ed paetatesroiereiett ia: solar alvuoishauslsinv SuowsiersiSeersusie sie 406 
Flatiron Holder, Ornamental Metal. Bs remethste 150 
Floor or Dish Mop, PEMGVOSS eres «ise eelemateweun 29 
HIOore Polisher, Hlomemades oeeccn sce uuu ce 125 
HloorsPrush Button chs ees te Molo som Oo uaa as 144 
iNikewhe Iie, Sewdeiine (CEMCIA Boren no oodoo oo ee aan 454 
Flower Beds, Dye Wea havea ety. ace Me Oe erates 165 
Flower Trellis, WimbrevianUisedFas* tan once scr 164 
Flowers, Preserving, in Color and Form.... 127 
VME CO RE EC Lilet me EL OWabQ) ria) bce isan sie tyelar ramen s ene 100 
Flying Model Aeroplane for Display........ 3861 
Miymobile, lows to Makes tess... ce cece: 139 
Flypaper LEO UGG Tae ret a me | 423 
Folding Arms for Clothesline Posts........ 394 
pone OOKLA CK Nye. He how otnr Aso DY s0 ac 395 
Food OOksdin Sinisa Sree meee sate tenes ate 168 
Hood, lo keep Ants Asway from saan ce es oes 3861 
PLOOE LD OATS EL OW: LOM NIA ICG) craic ise lcie ite stern ensiete 166 
Hooustool, for: Cement HlOors. 2. sane eae 119 
HOLM wOcOckine-StretChen s.1. cee meet ee sei 190 
HOGEUNe whe ller we Miy Ste tel. cieherclers cera eoenehene 32 
Fountain Attachment for Oudinesy IPembeavnees 326 
PLOUMP AL eer eS CEIIC mes suenntnnyers cote: ol aireiteke) ct-lnie kaneis ar 401 
Fountain for Ordinary Pera tee eee eee 17/33 
Fountain-Pen Barrels, Mending Broken..... 442 
intebooneswlia, Wexevay delonoweseneKoks) 6 6 a aao uo anu sac oO 94 
Frame for Printing Post Cards from Nega- 

ULV Sima crakorsteNenolsucierenotelonatevereers 
Frames, Small Mitered, Gluing. 

Freezing Basin to Chair......... 

Freezing, To Prevent Poultry Water frome bis 
PEO SLT) Sats US Se cbenetoiclayel oieieitete siesta ste\s sve eet enolic 185 
HATO SUL Seal GlLASSmeteeree-cieieisrstermetctaeie ie oienee erstenensl s 243 
Fruit Blossoms for Decoration, Forcing. 12 
Attell Tepe ©) GUM are Weserle Go isielatensreleke hous tere etoleesions tc 272 
Kriitedars, mScrew-Lop, Opening aries ces 125 
TUPLE ASTACR (ord | Wie SRe hoe sei ORR eM et oem 279 
UAT LMU CLIO Tee creas tereihcoscorehceiere cw. oicher.cr iesalasents 94 
Munnel- Atwtomatie: Valve LOT. sie sic. «ai sess 317 
Furnace, Hilectrics Howsto Make) ae. sie sie « 313 
Furnace Blectrodes OLswead eens terres. 441 
Furnace Pipe, Water-Heating Coil in....... 294 
Furnace, Small Hlectric, How to Make...... 229 
EGO VSM CAIN! cil avclerels lic elelerste ethos lane 93 
Furniture—Bedroom Cabinet .............. 163 
Furniture—Bookrack .......... Sinereteret ae tomes 261 
PUrHLt Ure —C Mair Sw inst wietewiscs eusiieisc+ sess eters 98 
oe eure vom bination Settee Rocker and 

OMAP ethecs ete oisve ore hate in eieis-ssleilsielinys veletereters 46 
Furniture—Costumer, ows to WViailkenn.. re oe 42 
Furniture—Double Top Por a bles <meta. 78 
Furniture—FPolding Bookrack ............. 895 
Furniture—Footstool for Cement Floors.... 119 
Furniture—Jardiniere Pedestal ............ 265 
Furniture, Leaded-Glass Panels for ........ 443 
MUN CUne, MA SSLON, Me OLMG LOTS siiels cisislelsls st 384 
TUUAAEEG: JE tab ISI1 oasis cele aalsoridtcede 102, 458 
Furniture Polish for Fine Woods.......... 216 
Furniture, Reed—A Reed Basket............ 257 
Furniture—Shaving Cabinet .... 23 
Furniture—Woven-Top Stool .............. 256 
Fuse Wire, Reducing Amperage of.......... 322 
Galyanometrer, OLArSONVaL  . fice ces es sos oe > 415 
Galvanometer, Simple, How to Construct.... 389 
Game, Bucket-Ball .....20csee eee e cere enees 270 
Game, Indoor Baseball ..............--+++. 275 
Game ay COO slCerte suse enelere. aie tere mis ols ac 52 
Game, Ring-Throwing ........--+s+.e-eee- 287 
Games, Indoor, Electric Score Board for.... 277 
Garden edUScarecrow® sss :casw «+ slaceere sso 365 
KAT eT ED Ol OTN siete erste ialercle tor: akeilsieliel =a) fons ie) -1aiin Ns) 293 


Garden, Sunlight Flasher for....-+++++++- 5 a) 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures, Locating in Dark 487 
Gas Generator, Laboratory Att ls oye leu ateretenehe aie - 118 
Gas Lighter, {A Yel pao, Rake, heen bia by nokia conte 376 
Gas Pipe, Paper he cMNeng arc Redebeysteroterote merce ene 262 
Gasestovie (lop, COvierinza homacncne cian 420 


Gasoline Consumption of Automobile, To 
EVOCIU COM y aseierereicieuetatedetn ny sisi miele aieseustava tape reNels 436 
Gate, Double-Swing, with Common Hinge... Bae 


GaterMastemers: sipertaieervetsls «ious ite Goebel cores 96 
Gate, Self-Closing ssc itecssctess eclececerdwhaneeeints 211 
Gauge Attachment for Pocket Rule......... 233 
Gauge Centering qa ctsicteltetsclie cli alee bene 


Gauge, Homemade Marking. 
Gauge, Prick-Punch Center . 
(CLAUS CrmEV UL Gwe cieteerettele cl cterere inte 
Gear-Cutting Machine 
Generator, Gas, Laboratory 











Geometric Principle in Line Division...... . 326 
(CHENEY Aeon salon KOviamnayer aoe rreala amobaagousc so 6 6 186 
Glass Breaker ....... wleisistsl eta levetacievere cusieneceiacete aos 
Glass ieEr OS time) Vous arcs ciel chs. ole cue ener ceaat seuenete mene 243 
Glass, Removing Calcium Deposits on...... 189 
Glass ss Removaine Paice OM ete sietuereneneterete 298 
Glasses) Drinking Separatinew se. icine 164 
Glasses, Trick Bottles sam dimesoctmiae americas 460 
Glaziers’ ots: DUP StLeMte mt Osea weeeretee esters 293 
GILG Ors CO .. siercyctet cieksustsvarsct: orem orate eno me ope uote 31 
Glider, MGNOolaae: How to Make... ain -ne se 115 
Glider, Paper, That Moops! thier l0 Ose reise 109 
Glider, LandemyMonoplame ws eset eer sites oe 113 
CEdUEKe MGrN=toib se Bie ceri ridhacn Git oO Gino czo10Ie GO OOS 212 
Glue=Spreaders Polder Pee ciaccce cietacle. wonnenetene 153 
Gluins SmatieMitered Frames... on scien as 193 
Go-Gart.] Runmerttoreac-tincciscaceecetr mers 287 
Gold andeelatiniwme @Cleaminie serrate eters OK 
Gra duave PHOS nem cpersielcnekele saeke aetna tients 218 
Graduate, Hiomemadaoy mes cocmiocieiebesuielcenenie ene 192 
Graduates, Renewing Markings on.......... 316 
Grainine "Tools, Homemade 2) we. oer: 206 
Grape Arbor Builenotieoles ae sae ae REL: 
Grapevines, Destroying Caterpillars OV Siete 94 
GrassiRake sic 8a sree en see eee 196 
Grease, Removing from Painter... s+ a.m. 5 altsyyy 
Grease, To Remove from Clothing.......... 102 
Gréen-=Corn, Efolder Sucita.c cease keisurgeteree aces 167 
Grinders Krawet and) ROOtacd ae cle cise ceererenonaiaee 
Grinding a Plane Iron, Guide for... 9 
Grinding Chisel Hdges s.). 5 cc... « 22 
Grinding” Scissors © tices sceds o ctalees bal emotes eres 48 
Grindstone, Scraping Surplus Water ae on 188 
Guard, Pruning- SAW Geta aes atvove ene at tenets Pas ee 
Guide, Gold=Chisell mieseg ce aksrotee heotanensiets 189 
Guide for Grinding a Plane Iron as) 
Guide for Making Buttonholes............. 64 
Guides Ropes) OnmMBobSledian suc semiaacienereetetre 55 
(GHoniclkes) Tieye AMEN UWE Soong oboe doc ao an AAOr oo 21 
Guides) Window.-Shad Grito «tacks sirens 86 
Gun, Pea-Shooting. & so sy. ere scheme ne ene teiiote 38 
Gunstocks) Polishing  cemipicl eitice en ereerels 2 
Hacksaw, Hrame, Adjustable. iio << eect -tsienele 
Hacksaw Frame, Homemade ............... 
Hairpiny Mancy, Wuoclko afore cm wert eereeere 
Hammer, Double- Claw, for Pulling Nails 
Straight PT RT CIRC h HONO TI CeO EDO. U 6 34 
Hammock, “Lo "Die <lcte cocscetamictenarsiene aatereiet enero 286 
Hond Drill Press,, Hlomemad ete aemiaaieieere 242 
Flamd: LOG? (lacie cree chershen secs terete re she retin emcees 147 
Hand bar ewocks bum celetc-cL-the ache eye -. ee tenes 386 
Hand balish inflating terme acct ctcietiere 365 
Handle Attachment for Sickle.............. 194 
ELandile, lone efor. Dustpaninn ecu smeetearceee 243 
Handles N@wa ball-Covier.tetsr tae tiaete ket 177 
Handle, wScraper wersaactsa sev Giemus 6 cera eensecien ieee 227 
Handles, Elumting-ionifem a... smc tesis vat keine alae 


Handrails, Stairway, Detachable Clamp for 452 
Hanger, Curtain 2 





Hanger tor they Cam piemeccre oe eck 
Hanger KAteheneOitensil spree miei taete tren 
Hangers, Coat and Trousers 

Hangers for Barn Tools........ 

[Rey oeabover WEIS) Oooo nao dann ood 

ELait SELAT Cl Mave rei cuiclaterore teeth ten tel este nets one 

Hat Sweatband, pam tea Sizesof ranma 132 
Plead mest foreCh alr cicre) sere speretrieete eineiete ote 309 
eater, Curling s (ronments ec selects 126 
Heater, Electric, How to Make... ....%.... ». 407 
Heater, BISCtriGAVValorea suis cso onie cinerea tte 89 
ELOCUMPID CER 2 te chest oe niet eaalslate shercionecar ete weleeeneDO 
Heliograph, How to Meise siclelele chotestatolers siatere 183 
EDIT OOS ATT Ge OTE Chere) one Riersrenepal donate aia rans vate! etekers 308 
Hinge, Small Spring. ba Serres ove ary heme pete Ae 291 
Hinge, Strap, Applylne 236 <mter i+ se oe ese 280 
Hinge with Wide Swing........,..... Sn 13 
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Hinges, Door, Locking Screws in........... 102 
Hinges for Boxes, Homemade.............. 100 
Hinges, Homemade <.)55. cece aoe oeieeiiehe 358 
Hinges Used to Substitute Night Bolt...... 334 
F106; Eland “sizteue rss} sara sie ee alee is eee ee eee 


LEK, AeOibmAKeG! IDA) Wie pagan dcaok ona eceooce Ho 
Holder, Broom, Another 
Holder, Candle-Shade 
Holder, Cellar-Door 
Holder for Books in a Case 
Holder for Garden-Hose Nozzle 
Holder for Loose Window Glass 


Leloilekare ikea: AMER (Crewe lets cee ote cain olb.c.ca 0.0.6 Gow O 
Holder for Set of Sadirons 

Holder for Skates while Sharpening........ 54 
ELOlAETr; (Ge ene COMM, etescteues tourer erste deers 167 
ETOLMere MCA MIC RE EG © ve cckeueis « eur enelstekenorensterer ioe 251 
Holders Nursing =BoOttle: “occa re ane 251 
EFOlder pe ap er= 5 Aen pacicicrs cvs nether corte tere) cee 274 
Holder wren Vand) sBrushias «acm sss dele eters 287 
Holder, ELOTV CUI Me ste issasie lots eat eeney ore vents we ensue. eer 290 
Holder, Umbrella, for Display Purposes..... 170 
Holder, USD Asin eee er ys otk a cero 


Holders for Displaying Magazines 
Hole, Boring Clean-Hdged 
Hole. Long, Boring .. 
Home Accounts, Way to a RGIEYsY OS Meine ne Oro Ce 
TIO Ol, CLOCIICIN meer siete Geet eNOS A Le ON LOGO 
Hook, Flashing 
Hook, Key-Holder 
Hooks, Homemade Snap 
lekoydal Creal. SKeorOOG oo gnc oaannanuoGolDooeNS 
Horn, Electric 
Horn, Mechanical Bicycle 
Hose Attachment fer, Watering 

Plants 
ETO SEMIN ZA OMone jules ec. oro dmane eer clelel etebenmtete etetenshert tet 
Hose-Nozzle Handle 
Hose Reel, 
Hot Dish, Holding Spoon on... 
Houses Made of Poles......... 
Hulling Walnuts 
Humidity Indicator, How to Make 
ELMO ELON tO! IMIG. 15 lets +n te) teal Hemel 
Hunting-Knife Handles 
ETUC ELO wi tO MAIO rece 5 « eielsuetaieiartete ene ors 
Hydroelectric-Power Plant, Small 
EMV AT OMMETOT, ET OMUSIIA GCE! (ey siecle sis clive lesen s eirele aire 


Tee Boatrand "Catamaran smite ec. « eseeueter oe 
Ice-Box Lights, Automatically Controlled... 194 


Ice Boxes, To Remove Odors from.......... 100 
Tee Creeper tor Shoe: Heels...) cssees sos ess 124 
TCG Gannreow bla yedeOnirs-s cm cele c.cke enn cle cits ae 52 
TCOR GUMS IM ro hvclensialeholehionstorate siete bor chalehaneseenate wvalole Stil 
Ice, Pushmobile RACER OTA aaa he cee eee 428 
Illuminating an Outside Thermometer,...... 122 
Mision Optical irhereuea tee eetels eae ftee ckerets, 345 
Meenhnehinlayes UDjeyonenie(oyay OlewCc Sea ace omctioanaooK oS 
iy CUDATOR ML CCl Cieercnetsmiesie tkeis Si rioe oie orale 343 
ineubator, To Double Capacity, of. (5. ...8-. 457 
Indicator, Humidity, How to Make......... 360 
MMGICATOPS Olaritys Fulis cctsensieutec cu keener nes 396 
indoormbasebaluuGames oi. etre deen ieee 275 
Indoor Game—Bucket-Ball Game .......... 270 


Indoor Game—Ring-Throwing Game 
Indoor Games, Plectric Score Board for.... 277 
inducwons Coils, Testing Out..5.osnmeesooeee 19 
Inexpensive File 
inniskenines cletenahoeMley” fhacgesconcnoo0bsbooudd® 
Inflating Toy Balloons ... 
Ink Bottle, Pen Rack on. 
LTA CEIDASOIY cc cactove weheveliotee ens teen ec suctanemee ee ot rerere shee 

Ink Stains, Removing from Book Leaves... 418 
Ink, To Start Flowing from Drawing Pen.. ant 





CHicStOM Oe MLSSTONE Style meter cherie lieie te etalon 81 
MMICSCAMNG SU ULELTS” we recs eve ie ett coevare erepae Glameneeriis 300 
ink welleandel enhOldereicieccr-reictelctercieeentre rie 283 
lew lB StODDEerwn. aio cukeelat elcome ekeleiets eereeer ee 196 
Inlaying Metals by Electroplating.......... algal 
Insect- Proof Oulerye OOS tar nie cmrde stokoyAtetane 422 
TOGINEH STAINS a WEL ONUO VAN Esa eens hele mer cree erate 55 
Iron Holder Knob, Substitute for.......... 3888 
Iron, How to Nickel or Silverplate by Fric- 
LOM Bnet s lsvehsteuatenonetens tense teievarehete Aoi Nelaiethere 272 
Troning-Board Holder ...... Fa OOO aaa c 302 
Tyony, eelea chines veies crests oerere Be Oe i) 
PAILAINICrOMECEStale mi lacrers peice levevenem acetone 255 
Jeliy=-strawmine Staind) cre crarcctncicaremie ether eee 382 
eEwieln ya EO Wilco @Lea nar ceievoeteeres: tienen 287 
Ole=Saw (BIAdes! cic. wes alecsreisleus oroereicie tale ole . 442 
JOMte LOM Cabinet vw OLlgwese ceerecicre tenet 251 
Joint) for Mission’ Hurnitures.s eee eee 384 


Joints for Model Aeroplane.......... eisfisvrorehe - 2d 
Joint, Tenoned, How to Lock............... 339 
Ecettle-Handle ps Up DOM tmes-releeisie cecil eee tener tee 49 
Kettle Handle, To Protect from Heat...... 144 
Kettles, Detachable Hinged Cover for...... 123 
Key- Holder Hooks adcnsstee en en ee 147 
Keyhole igeint Sime eepecreteenetensie eel ele revels kel ieee 
Kitchen Utensil—Baking-Pan “Shoes, 
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Kitchen Utensil—Bottle-Cap Lifter 
Kitchen Utensil—Broom Holder ..... 
Kitchen Utensil—Cherry Pitter .... 


Kitchen Utensil—Cork Puller ....... 
Kitchen Utensil—Cover for a Bottie 
Kitchen Utensil—Cover Strainer .......... 
Kitchen Utensil—Hgg Boiler .............. 





Kitchen Utensil—Egg-Frying Pan ......... 8 
Kitchen Utensil—Egg Separator, Homemade 153 


Kitchen Utensil—Fish-Scaling Knife ...... 182 
Kitchen Utensil—Fruit Jar Opener........ 272 
Kitchen Utensil—Fruit Stemmer .......... 94 
Kitchen Utensil—Grinder, Kraut and Root. 297 
HOM LCiaSi TelewMNAEIP 46 Ka ooo a boobE fee tKIg) 
Kitchen Utensil—Kettle Handle, Protecting 

re OVIdY dali os Aco GUE AA OOD DEO GOOO dS doc 144 
Kitchen Utensil—Kettle-Handle Support .. 49 
Kitchen Utensil—Kettles, Detachable 

Elin 26d) Cover eLO rere ene -cletle 1s eterna 123 
Kitchen oGtensii_ nie “Holder on Frying 

GD Me seneyetorieesitelleior sta nalistion ob'emocnencnetsret eli Ve sitet oh natant 295 


Kitchen Utensil—Lamp- Chimney Cleaner. 125 
Kitchen Utensil—Lard and Fruit Presser.. 279 
Kitchen Utensil—Lifter for Removing Eggs 
from Hot Water 
Kitchen Utensil—Nutcracker, Adjustable .. 101 
Kitchen Utensil—Opening Screw-Top Fruit 


DAVIS! Ceveicsciie aie a 8i ione:/oel shan sheneheker apelesanstat Retemepe nena 125 
Kitchen Utensil—Pail-Cover Handle, New... 177 
Kitchen Utensil—Potato Peeler ........... 425 
itechen-Utensils Scrap ere esi ie 147 
Kitchen Utensil—Scrubbing Brush, Corner 

Cleaner Attached) tom dkmctsedeeet nena IU) 


Kitchen Utensil—Skimmer for Bottled Milk 358 





Kitchen Utensil—Skimming Spoon ........ sya) 
Kitchen Utensil—Soap Shake .............. aS 
Kitchen Utensil—Steam, Opening for, in 
Utensil Cover’ 004 5 stsstsielesscve Rhein iereterst ens 288 
Kitchen Utensil—Strainer for Milk Pail.... 58 
Kitchen Utensil—Tablespoon Hnd Used as 
Lemon) SQueezer iin wes eee icone ones 225 
Kitchen Utensil—Vegetable Slicer ......... 254 
Kite Aeroplane: sas evs eke uehom cnepe beens Onan Gn 
Kite-Line Cutaway for Toy Parachutes..:. 308 
Kite Line, Flash-Light Telegraph on...... 55 
Kite-Line Traveler” .vs.cnenss ol: Glee eee 228 
Kite Lines, Toy Parachute Cut-Away for... 372 
Iite, War, How to Makew.. anc cies coe ale 
Knife, shish=Scaling. i.e oe aoe 182 
Knite Handle) Broken, Repairing @ 7. erie: 229 
Knife, Eolderionva ty ine Pane sen 295 
Knife weomenade baveucemn mitt een Tee 211 
Knife, NomMValvev@pon Masilviaeeeen creer 347 
Knives and Glasses, “Urick twither eee Soe RAL 
Kraut and Root) Grinders acer nr tet nen 297 » 
Labels, Old, To Make Scratch Pads of...... 406 
baboratory ehorce) Milterm a. eer WL) 
MaboraboryaGase Genehart Ole teenie eee 118 


Laboratory Still, Cooling Tube for......... 187 
Laboratory Vessels, Finger Protection on.. 170 
Laboratory, Wash Bottle for Use in.......: 458 
Lamp, Bicycle Oil, Changed to Electric Light 78 
Lamp Chimney Gleaner ax. Se ee eee 125 
Lamp Deception, Wireless-Lighted ......... 269 
Lamp Flasher, Electric, How to Make...... 370 
Lantern for Camp atogs lenartatant teh Ore eaeee ie tenciel io net eee 276 
Dandine for SmalleBoatsee. eee 23.0 
Lantern for Spot and Colored Lights....... 209 
Hantern Slide Bindine Machime (i. sane 207 
Lantern Slides, Advertising, How to Make.. 417 
Lard and Fruit Presser, faeces oe ene 27 
Large Hole in Small Piece of Paper........ 317 
Batch, Doubles tor da) OOre rr ites scien n ern 451 


Lathe, Amateur Mechanics’ Combination.... 447 
Lathe Bench Z 





Lather DOSS ere omec minions 

Lathe, Filing Small Rods in 

Lathe, Sander Mandrel for......... 

Lathe, Wood, How to Make...... Seo aioe 

TLaundered Articles, Drying Small. Rarer) 58 

Laundry, How to Make Copper Stencil for 
re a SACO On een Goh ado 54 99 


Lawn Sprinkler, Homemade .......... 
Lawn Sprinkling, Nozzle Angle for......... 
awn wine, Anchor Wosts for. saecesssc ses 
Lawn-Tennis Marker ‘ 
avin Out as Dovetais, SOM. .2% 206 esedecces 
Lead Pencils, Furnace Hlectrodes of 
Headwelipe; eaintine sh es ose pavstoes Seek os maces 
Leaded-Glass Panels for Furniture......... 
Wea kingareanoe, TOMREDAIT®...0 so newman ee 
Meapnormucace Gutter LOL. te. woes. r eee 
Leather Punch, Homemade 
Weaciermemuneh ys Piper USC Asencio eo eck cens 
OV EMOT ma eh On OOlOm IF] AG wsaiyaatciie rect 
Leather Work, Arts-Crafts 
leaves, Halling, ini Nature Scene. .......... 
Lemon Squeezer, Tablespoon End Used as.. 
Wetter scale, FLow tO. MaKe... css «cee oe 
Lettering Photographs 
Letters, Embossed, Air Pencil to Make...... 
Letters for Marking Bags, Homemade...... 
Level of Liquids, in Vessels, To Maintain 

GOIN SU tmenee eyatierias Wiel suet stations (suacttshens tetekene s 'ekaice 
Lifter for Removing Eggs from Hot Water. 
Light, Bathroom, To Operate Automaticaily 
Light, Catching Bugs Attracted by........ 
Light, Electric Time 
Ibitslee Ghia, Gh ena s oa cece > Gud Ob Conlon Boo 
Lighting a Basement Light 
Lighting a Lawn Mower for Use at Night.. 
Lighting a Room for Making Photographs.. 
Lights, Ice-Box, Automatically Controlied.. 


Lights, Spot and Colored, Lantern for...... 
Line Division, Geometric Principle in...... 
een a CLOSShmMELOLG ETS LOT pists oe ois oie aieioieiene s 
ING tate! COLEUS Soo oouosuoeeube oodnUn 
Hiqwids Leavy, Vent tor Pouring. ......... 
Liquids in Vessels, To Maintain Constant 


AE NO LOLs src teeemineyeis ceratatelie ie se svsicususlonanetion ters caoNs 
Lock, Common, Making Less Pickable..... 
Lock, Door, Combination Electrically Oper- 


AUC Ce pete Me ten cies cic tela waushcganeyes ele ronSrenelalgneloes, ore. 5: 6..6 
Wock tor a Prawer, Combination.........-. 
LOGS Tom UMaiacay Islewheevie oAasosododououudouE 
IL@@IR,, IslGnGleyey Sedo gaccoccgodmaguon ogo aT 
Lock Keeper, Broken, Repair for........... 
IL Cligs, AWALGIO IC Sin Sd oad cos. o.0lg Homo Bite aS 
Locking Extension Table, Window Catch 

MISCCMLOR Tc...) at svlcve erleiterts' Bongonncenoeee oc 
Locking Serews in Door Hinges.......... : 
Locking Several Drawers with One Lock... 
locks, eAttaching: Door Knobs tO.......-.--. 
IL@@m, Cano onahnano. abu antana oocmomod dowd : 


Dp 
Loose-Leaf Pocket Memorandum, Homemade 
Loss of Fish from Covered Baskets, Pre- 
FAMUINS Logudcacsooco Saat OnmomnGod oo 


Machinestor Sketching Pictures... 2.5... 6 
Machine Screws, Small, How to Start...... 
Machinery, Oiling Bright Parts of.......... 
Magazine Pages, Clips for Holding Together 
Magazines, Binding 
Magazines, Cover for ‘ ‘ 
Magazines, Holders for Displaying......... 
Magic Change Card 
Magic String 
Magnetic-Suspension Pendulum 
Mailing Tube, Homemade ¢ 
Mailing Tube, Securing Papers in.......... 
Mandrel, Sander, for Lathe................. 
Mantel Picture Frames Made in Plaster.... 
Marble, Repairing . 
Marker, Lawn-Tennis 
Marking Bags, Homemade Letters for...... 
Marking Gauge, Homemade ; 
Markings on Graduates, Renewing......... 
Marks from Basting Threads on Wool, Pre- 

venting 
Match-Box f 
Match Box, Self-Feeding 
Match Holder : 
Match Safe to Deliver One Match at a Time 
Maulstick Used as Ruler...............-.-- 
Measuring Length of Wire Wound on Spool 
Meat Saw and Knife, Combination.......... 
Mechanical Aid to Singers...............:; 
Mechanical Bicycle Horn 
Mechanical Camera 
Medicine Bottles, Dropper and Cork for.... 
Medicine Bottles, Time Indicator for...... 
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MONON TONKS dead anc aecoeboeonens« 
IMBHUN AAU (ENUIGIGRE Nioen uy ogo anno onowloa ous 
Mind-Reading Effect with Cards........... 
WUE MELO Bhim LANNE shay UeMoNwatehes Ey IBXOF NNO og o.6 cac.co ote 
Mirror Hinged to Window Casing.......... 
Mission Frame for an Alarm Clock......... 
Mission Murniturey Joint iors. itaeeerm rests 
Mission-—Style ialestamd) i. ce eeeeeens 
Miter Box, Picture-Frame, Homemade...... 
Mubabayer Soihalnerko ING 5 o6-c50uc s40450cnuea0 
Model Aeroplane, Flying, for Display....... 
ModeleAeroplane  Olnit silo rc emo cite eres 
Model Boat with Aerial Propeller.......... 
InivexeKey! Sheena Sauna ae Jee Soedeconocaoneans 
Model QWiork) Bear iasmno leer ee mienitetteet: 
Moistener, Envelope and Stamp............ 


MOIStener = Stara wee oe deeiereruie cieiero Siescieene 5 
Molding-Sawing Block Used on Bench...... 
Moles, To Prevent from Damaging Growing 
SOC GIS irons ite eile aust siotaneinl s,s. cdc ee sera a eiteer eter anchs CON 
Monorail Sled, How to Make... 
Mop eEimdless si shorn lOO miarerraeote ttt 
Mop aVWrin sere vElow toca len cocemes mere enue 
Mortises) GuldetiorCinttinen css epic en en 
Mosquitoes ss Drappin 2g sia. sentences cree: 
Motion-Picture Camera and Projector, 
Homemade: 
Pa mtycl. (csinn ave iter cs Otome tetera ieee eae 
Panta Lian. aiteiisilajlectonce ¥oy she toyanatetater en ath taker steiner tau 
Dat UL Tees cote: oreeral stan cusaaegememe aoe codon Rae AE ate 
Motion-Picture Machine, Simple ........... 
Motor sDisi: Arima; Gum Gu stereneiemereie hem reietner iene 
MotoriMade of Candies i ssmmemimcinitritici nine 
Motor, Simple Hlectric, How to Build...... 


Motor, Small Series, How to Make 
Motors Water, sELowe tomvialkcemprsnertereerer a 
Motorboat, Repairing Bruised Sides of...... 
Motors, Prony Brake for Testing Small..... 
Motors, Small, Armatures for 
Motors, Small, Reversing Switch for........ 
Mouse Trap 
Multiplying Attachment for Camera....... 


Musical) Doorbell) jtcccunie eheccsrettete mecccere a recm tee 
Muskrat. Trapst:..c@ebat eine sae ete se ee 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete—Bottle- 
Opemine iri cha cresceote aig ahinyoate tae eran 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Card and 
CoilntWErichk of nimter verte sles een 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Changing 
Pip Zona ne Cardi sores eo) decane cunenien icine 
Mysteri®s, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Corks-in- 
A= Box UEri Ckiwe wae eicstcieretiete ereteeheis ce eae 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Die-and- 
Boxe Trick fea ctctucedenksrcniovele oi name aes 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Dissolving- 
Coin Erick. Pc aresictee ttn Clon cine nme 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Electric- 
ulehityeiVMiy st eryarrre« store steksac) cathe iene re eee 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, etce.—Finger- 
RID SON ERICH Yoo src eden eat meee eee 
Mayers, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Flutter 
UYU Freie cede e © tie seshoniseiena siccaee, ee ker eteneeara eres 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete——Hindoo 
San QasOri Chi Ws aw ttersatt ucla Ghee re ae eine 


Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—lLightning- 


Calewlation: LEriGka (iri cetciis selina 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Magic- 
Gnhanice Car dl hrai. slants cuskereye eiale earn ata 
Mysteries, Tricks, MIllusions, ete.—Magic 
SC TEL] Soba oMavel ater oeacanes oho euainie chen onelteemaireiccue eke te anubae 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Mysteri- 
OUSMEeVOlVINe Weel) Git gus eels ee 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Mystic 
MOPtwUMten Dever” Cyeic wvevels toes cre wisus ni susle sues oe 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Optical Il- 
PAST OM vapeherc te sealte wsedacaceries, oa) 01 Sualast odie. ates ceva eue Bo 


Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—‘Q” Trick 
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Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Ring Trick 300 








Mysteries, Tricks, Llusions, ce —Hubber- 
Band-Change UD PICK + ..:;eee ee 284 
Mysteries, ‘Tricks, Illusions, etce.—String- 
and] Balle Urickwed.:..« + nce ee 273 
Mysteries, Tricks, lilusions, ‘ete. —surpr ise 
Water Bottle .......---j0.--2-- cogpeno Abe 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Swinging- 
Pendulum ci ol a RE | AL eee 280 
Mysteries, Tricks, lllusions, etc. "Trick Bot- 
tlSsteanids GUASSES nie = si<scsleteoreene meteors else: 460 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, “ete._Trick of 
Takins; Dollar Bill from|Apple......... 263 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Trick with 
erie smanide Gila Soe Sismuser demomereneeeces citer uel 227 
Mysteries, Tricks, Illusions, ete.—Tricis 
Performed with Thumbs Tied Togetuer 281 
Mystery Coin Box...... Snes 55, FREE Rune OFA aaa 402 
IWMEEieag AMAbhc Ban goo odo oOsucananoe0 Goen 267 
MysSticuMorrume eeller. <7. erie crerenctelerers cerenelekrs 32 
Nail, Finishing, To Clinch...............+-- 34 
Name, Writing Reversed on Paper: Placed on 
JN@ROLUEEYEN Coco 6 OOD OOO Os OF HOODOO OS 392 
Nature Scene, Falling Leaves in............ 400 
Needle and Thread Tray, COMMPIMALLOM ler. 72 
Needle Box for Talking Machines. 3... 1... 263 
Needlestor Repairing: (SCreensi niece cc oo 206 
Needle for Sewing Burlap <amie.<6se-8 one as 151 
INGECTE=SDRAVaINOZZALS) GaererctNemtetelerene tire lalate 418 
Negative, To Hold in Printing Frame...... 241 
Newspaper Holder, Clothespim.............. 68 
eee or Silverplate Iron by Friction, How ono 
Sea CSG & bar, 8.SoR Mee Phot atmincer sioner 7 
Night Bolt, Hinges Used to Substitute...... 334 
Night Croquet IPlaryalitie %. 5 ss. SER pe C oe 251 
Nonstickins (Drawer Guide. :tscecs- acces «= 383 
Nozzle Angle for Lawn Sprinkling.......... 356 
Newzle, Garden-Hose, Holder for........... 252 
ING BELGE ELOS Giars ches rcnssoieyeteleus: 920. Sxeneemere ecsusis lone ions tue 242 
Nozule, Needle-Spray AE OROT 1) CuO Cotat ee ces cy Ohemona 418 
HOU GUeamn ie Peri chi tis. Rd ea So algal 
Nessine=—Eortle Bolder «feces ss eae oe 251 
INTO EIVE. ELOW. CO Mah. crngileteietecensne ee) so stele 182 
INIberAGKeT,| VAGIUStTADIC! yo ihc dapercideteucts meio 101 
Nuts, Different-Size, Wrench for........... 3879 
INU See ErOmTeSIMacde, VV ITE w ..c arenes treet eicioke 446 
Oak een baci eS Ep ON Ys ON...) seme ieee sie) cree «) « 193 
OAT MIELON MCR m a. cccretme eis ageie.cns, emis eetem pokes cl oats! © 168 
Garlocks T EVOP Camere tec eteletaveietshetebee ote eionsue) chet cile) © 201 
Odors, To Remove from Ice Boxes.... 100 
OU Burnerstor Cook Stoves a demieet: class cer ote 145 
Oilcloth) Lo Prevent from Cracking... 138 
Oiling Bright Parts!) Of Machinery 9s c.0 «ls sco 248 
Oilstone, Cleaning sh alte wat av Meueteats: eetisL abe tacedes 237 
Oilstone, Repairin=a Brokeniserece wees cre 249 
DIGSOMMAStAIDE Ge cide... cd Ee 225 
OFAN a high eed ee GinOrEDipad oo Gen costs oc.0 6 272 
Opening form Airvat Top: of Shaden..-1.0 ee 297 
Opening for Steam in Utensil Cover........ 288 
Operation ol Compassiin.c. seria semen eee 887 
Optical Hiusion ~....: Aiello, v. Haran erate Meee 845 
RAGRLOTRECrCOlLEt OVgterencteqete rs Meta enttere seine iets 377 
Paddle-Wheel Boat, How to Build 105 
Paroday wOni nese: Uy ac cece ob pene a alae eelenone 278 
RailiCover Elandley Newel. .ciseiencnete ener ane pee MARL 
Pail Hook for Pitcher Pump yess ce. ore 245 
Pails WEA SB at RNs o fers sieverstavs- Seeegsdes sees tetera 178 
Pails, Carrying Two in One Hand.......... 382 
Paint Brushes) Care) Of; << <-dimec-sielel bern ae eterens 189 
Paint, Preserving in Open Cans............ 382 
Paint, Protecting Brush Handles from..... 294 
Panty i emomin es Thom) Glas Breeders ean mens 298 
Paint, Removing Grease fromnaseeeeeeeh es 157 
Painted or’ Frescoed Walls, To Clean...... 187 
Leth oyleyed alicereioPMehhevey orina ena) omg cos isc. An ale 0 175 
Paints sands Pastess sPresenvin errs eriererien 418 
Palette Kenife ELomemade smectite eid 211 
Pan, MOSHE ry lie; Pyeu) cence cite tral aomene gleetenete states 388 
Panels) Decorative W.00d) canes... maces acne 58 
Panels, Leaded-Glass, for Furniture........ 443 
Rantograph) Elomemadieon.). cipaierers cmesiie saat 142 


Papers Carbon, Renewing «pace were cee 34 


Paper prinkinie "CU pie sees tate ern 188 
Paper Oe Gup;, Elow tomMalkse anc. 346 
Raper i Gas Pipe? veterotersiescls: sre: hemes enevehe ausmeneenanes 262 
Paper Glider that Loops the Tioop......... 109 
Paper, Large Hole in Small Piece of...... 317 
Paper PertoratOre we seis sues be cicero erent een hens 400 
Paper Shades for Hlectric-Light Globes.... 316 
Paper Smoother and Penwiper............ 345 
Paper Dransparent, “los Ma lkce sa. il eeiene ail 


- Photograph Prints, Timing 


Paper=Bae (ELOlAGr vats & ol etersiolcteala scene atersiatene 
Paper-Pulp Utensils; Mending.) 7 ester 
Papers, Addressing Roll o 
Papers in Mailing Tube, wcauine Sieeoe ales eis 
Parachute Cut-Away for Kite Mines yeLoOye mae 
Partitvons, GS OX sre oevelelretetstelateteleer erste eke 
Pearl Articles, Cleaning 
Pea-Shootine Gums wii. see evvetats maker ene 
Pedestal, Jardiniere 
Peeler, Potato 
Pen “and |Briushmeiolderty-ractesd steerer 
Pen, Ordinary, Fountain Attachment lov.... 
Pen, Ordinary, Houn tain co teeter eien re 
Pen Rack on an Ink “Bottle tere ceca ater 
Pen, Substitute for 
Pencil Compass, Hmergency 
Pencil) Holdery sal aveteieradcnie 1 cacrseteie ite amare 
Pencil Rack 
Pencil Sharpener 
Pencil Sharpener Stick 
Pencil Sharpening Guide 
Pencil Stubs, Use toric. - meer cic eee 
Pendulum, Magnetic-Suspension 
Penholder, Inkwell and 
Penholder, Substitute 
Penwiper, Paper Smoother anda... se eee 
Percolator, Pad for 
Periorator, HPAI ie sac cltecteust dei etn 
Forse otied Stains, Removing from Delicate 
CIPO DDO OTOn OOO OA dC oS hong" 
Photo Printing, Timing 
Photo Vignetter 


Photograph, Radium, How to Make......... 
Photographer’s Dark eo Drying Towels 


LTTE 4. joi suas a axelarrehoaeetcrapeeuceliotetere ts tomacie eet ean ecient 5 
Photographic Appliances “and Processes— 
Brush Haneer for Darius Evo Ona elereeiete 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Camera (Support aercciecvceeieteretane renter 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Developinion Machiniet irra sevcietsrne tse rete 


Photographie Appliances and Processes— 
Developing. Tray Made of Tin Can... 


Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Developing Tray Rocker) a... +. rere 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Dull) Black fon Camenaisinrreein screens 
Photographic Appliances and _ Processes— 
Easy Way to Develop Roll Film........ 
Photostapite Appliances and Processes— 
HMileectric! Stirring, Machineyenneeeeeoeees 


Photographic Appliances and Processes— 


Electrically Operated Camera Shutter.. ; 


Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Film-Developing Machine, Adjustable.. 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Frame for Printing Post Cards from 
NGBativies. raliis cinco ae sautetee eee 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Holding Prints in a Liquid-Filled Tray 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Homemade Enlarging Camera..... arecaitele 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Homemade Motion-Picture Camera and 
Projectors A..d/vnae preionite Gee 198, 202, 
Photographie Appliances and Processes 
Lighting a Room for Making Photo- 


BLADHS 2 i605 ace cece overs aera ela eee 
Photographic Appliances and Processes-— 
Mile-O=View Cameran .sn cee 


Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Multiplying Attachment for Camera.... 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Photographic Print VWiashieraen ieee nent 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Slide-Opening Cover for Plate Holder.. 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Stereoscopic Pictures with Ordinary 
Camera. ots o 6 Sb wre nena. bred eee 
Photographic TP RUSRerS and Processes— 
Tank Development Methods Used in 
ray Development Sc acemees skeen are 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Telephoto Attachment for Hand Camera 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
To Hold Negative in Printing Frame.. 
Photographic Appliances and Processes— 
Trimming’ Photographs ss .05. 00 
Photographic Appliances and Processes—- 
View Finder, Direct, for Cameras. we 
Photographic: Appliances and Processes— 
Washing Photographic Prints.......92 


Photographic Enlarging and Reducing, 

(COyonnualey WSIS iors Gis padi AO om an eee: 
Photographic Printing ees Attached 

ES elke “UNO 8a oa iO sata ele Gi RE AOL OR ROR a REE oe 
Photographic Printing ~ ‘Papers, Electric 

Wee G: sEO TE OSINS ails ein erelevetnio nse ncih rs 
Photographic-Print Washer, Simple ........ 
Photographic Prints, Washing Be ye cr ths zeae 
Photographic Tray- Rocking S tancieraetie ore 
Photographie Worktable for Small Quarters 


Photographs, Distance Marker for Printing z 


Photographs, Hlectrically Ignited Plas. 


Light for MIBN SIMS cond kononatadgaeddecet 
Photographs, A DoW le hret egal eeee aire a en cueG ChGke Oe CRONE 
TNO LOMT AMS eAUetPEMM Po) oo 6.2 carcteycne (eceieens-s' endae 
Photographs, Lighting Room for Maui. 
Photographs, flan eli we coca iced AO Oe eee 
HOTOSTADMAS. SUMMA LITMIG | jaye eive saeeeee oc ee ne 
Photoeraphss Crimmine. faces a sae eee as as 
Picture Frame and Triangle Clamp........ 
Pictune-Mrame ‘Corner JOimMts... 25). .grec+ se 
Picture-Frame Miter Box, Homemade....... 
Picture Frames, Mantel, Made in Plaster.. 
PUG RUMeS ee LAT SA Ia O* Marlavcyore nin woe cists cel preyer hers ale 
Pictures; Machine tor Sketching.:..)...... 


Pictures, Magazine, Transferring .......... 
Pictures, Stereoscopic, with Oruinary Cain- 
CRAM Enea oe Sie ete Mauer ES 
EME Ra Vee ASS s Ba teteotiien Me selccahensife ici satholerstedssasers tans 
Veena LOR: tie: AMID of wii eis ie ksiets arene eos a Gr 
IPyay, (Qiaehintesiinves | oyuP KOE eels entices ceicioita mie ae o 
Pipe Caps Used as Castings for Engine l’is- 
WOMRY «sy. Gap OO BAO RO IE OMe es CORE OLA 
Pipe, Connecting Toms hWec tele tall Aawcacvere-tusrer. 
Pipe Used as Leather Punch 
Pipes, Frozen, Thawing Out 
Pistol) sDisk-Throwine V0... « af 
Pitter, GUNS etic choice eels dost Veag fons 
Plane Iron, Guide for Galiding: Piva ne nee 
Plane, Rabbet, PLOW tO! Wales cecssrs te seus) sisi 
Plane-Table Surveying ec Nade Etovevichye, eWay thew ohiala es 
olan PALTROW ISTLCE SU) oc sip iste eee 04 ans eis ohace 
Pianine svough-Grain Boards) ..<ve..ce. ws: 
Planing Thin Boards, Bench Stop for...... 
JPNawae ASMA Roe WYsbalelohyyo ag aeoe apap og udceGes 
Pian secede) ime Wes Shells. ccscu ee = 1 
IAaMtsmViA tere at CECOOUS sn faves sieieio aise ere 
Plants, Window, Hose Attachment for 
ENV AAM TEL INOS Mraiaertawa te lelrare leis UG ,ore Gus sere: aie siaismeun (eran 
Plaster, Mantel Picture Frames, Made in.... 
Plaster of Paris, Retarder of 
NBIaOm aS CLE cooteteletsisleneteseve eee 
SOC EL OR an sails s-susiie. shenecs ht. aeveara See lave oh abacs 
Piatmimume. Golds and, Cleanings sons ontele sc © 
Riayvscound Mernis (Wiheell. si. se. oe. . 2 
PE AGO Se ee OMG Se Sree aeateieleueMenclic tes fo Whar stale eet ere 
IOS Me LOM Mlareenor (RCC UWCeL). 7. item alel- +0 
Pocket for Inside OE TEXoO (OMENS po co boouy 
Pocket Memorandum, Homemade Loose-Leaf 
Pocket Rule, Gauge Attachment for........ 
Pocket, Utility Bed) Home or Traveling. -..- 
Pointed End on EL cio ene Sento se ote: 
Poison Bottles, Simple Way to Riarx...... 
Polarity TEAMS PROPANE Jae tora eee ee 9 
Pole wean DOO, MWISCS! LOT) fic adie oyete ho akon 
Pole, Merry- GLOMR OUT Cee ie ey a ee Me 
POLES ELOUSES: IMACS OLS tie severe aioe ene ones ere 
Iyeligins TENGEN. oa eico nem we mole.oise Orn 2 12, 
Polish, Furniture, for Fine-Woods.......... 
OWNS SINE GAL, Muetenels ra eropelarsiere ojo i ccsalidters Gravee adeee! 5 
Polisher, EMGOR LOM GNIUAC Criantysuet ees] sie 3s ae 
Rolighimiey GunstOGHWSs 5 ac.c.4a2.820 24 le ess 
MO e S OTN ODO OL) waves tremtsin = Ghar aveusie = rus cste wine 
IPevoyeiitins “WUOWe” 6 clo.olc eo DONO Oa ENO ie eee ons (no, Dore 
Poreh Swing, Springs on Chains of........ 
Portable and Folding Bookcase or Closet. 
Portiere Pole, Fastening in Doorway....... 
Post Cards, Frame for Printing from Nega- 
WAKEED “ald eveto BUD COOnS Beli Oct icLa care ea a ae nae 
JES, JReVanONG SCY 6 gaaorace cated oOo oom Oo 
ROS Oar Clays VIO OC Meera sas ae hk eretiee ciewe) sr0' le) oe 
IEG ua OMe Slor Week Ci ceiiia seca se base « 
Potted Plants, Adjustable Rod “for Fos ewity seine 
Poultry Coop Kaden ao p peornae PRG AN cet G 
Poultry Mencing, Stretching.o.0...-2......5.. 
Ui VINO MUM CMOD OER arse aie, geile cers © fare eo 
Poultry EvOOst, LNS6Ct=Proohes!.. esc ce. ons 
Poultry Shiadic aa Rei iether haren 
Poultry Water, To Prevent from Freezing.. 
Poultry Yards, Automatic Watering System 





LOI ay stares: 5 WPM a Pasteh nr eey see Coen acre shay cases 
itondalsin, labia! pag ote Comedic 6 Como omc one 
Power, aight, “Windmill for ...... sain feu vate 
Power Plant, Small Hydroelectric.......... 
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Power, Revolving Shaft Without........... 274 
OnTae AWAEIGERMMOn o ok es Moen bees cha cen 311 
Preserving Flowers in Color and Form..... 127 
preserving paint an Open Cans. )..a. mace 382 
Preseryvinie  Paimces mange ashese serene oe anne 418 
IFIROSEL, Makers meal) (GN Abt obbooanoc vant oitee oo Bee 
Presser, bp neo Vee MER DBAS G otc ghowiaio corso prota ec 279 
Pressure, Relieving, on Heated Canned 

HOODS ehOneO DEMIN Sar cele ee hth eekomee 
IPs oles havin, (Coney KES 5S ocacecponun aoc 453 
Printing Frame, To Hold Negative in...... 241 
Prints, Holding in Liquid-Filled Tray...... 33 
iexpumes!, NeAaooracnei, UMiralini=” ogagno oa aochane 371 
LINCS) EhovolrapuiGy ava Sm Lae a. emer. v2, 168 
Ieieesclkes), JAuiGl ste) SWeeilnbuers coc dcoceodensaua- 314 
Projecting, Protra clormeveddines min ieee 157 
Prony Brake for Testing Small Motors..... 32 
Propeller Wheel ak. eee Hand, for 

FROWDOaIE! Aidsceare. ces crete eis aor KaE ene ties at anedeiene 413 
Propellers for Hand Sled. suis: avis con ot aSaihle. Stage ETE 334 
Protection, Finger, on Laboratory Vessels... 170 
Protector Cap for Chigel Eramd) ect tee aes 430 
Protractory Rea dines, Eros ee tinier jerreriee eters LT 
Provision Box, Camp clea cals fee © gee Se OMT ee Seeks 95 
Pruning-Saw Guardy on eee en ee eee AO, 
PPUers SUA DLE severe e ale clere eer nevercisy acter snes LI6; 201 
Pulling Nails Straight, Douvle-Claw Ham- 

ANU LOTS E odes ariailere vcileas eu iene Lena eRe rhe a ee eae 134 
Pulling Wire through Curved Electric Fix- 

EU OS Ge wares gv ie eye terceue. vee, srremoceneySvustetetehet ere anon 173 
Pulse Beats, Reading, With Sun’s Rays.... 128 
Pump, Pitcher, Pail Hoole fors ost eanceneiete 2 
Pimp SPO. Miter cities are okey eieea ee aeietete 
Puneh, diomemade Leather So... cee es. <e 
IPMIES G5. IPADZZ LSM i pere ave: e101.0 10 el cncasneet eA ee Nee ee 
Push (Burton; HLOOry 9c. <rec cette ee eaten 
Pushmobile Race %..0 22. + ac seeeeeeeene eee eee 
Pushmobile Racer for lice. jae ee eee 
Putty, How to Preserve. ..... seen ae eens 
Putty, Removing Old ...\. .: sept ieee eas 
Puzzle Purse eis os. ic orotate <ul emer eee ene 
Puzzle, Spoolsand-=Balll” < x.1-s.1: aeereeeneat ete 
Puzzle with PYeures:. 2. <<<: = osha iene 
QP TUCK cceccheca of see alee ecu = 2 4 «20 ee 
Rabbet Plane, How to Make.........2] aaa 
Race, Pushmopile. <i... sa « siscus seraiege eae 
Rack) ‘Chisel sucesso ce ae eee eee ee ee 
Rack, Clothes. Wi d.0 cise oe he seen asue eens 
Racks BPS CL Stiri. cit «scare te ace nena ee ee 
Radium Photograph, How to Make. 

ASeNidiey Meh ujibaauacunal=gin \ Natereragiercin AOI ii is OKA S-o.0 
Piate@s iB VUsih, 5 cies ieuater pea 2.0 0m at heat naecmeel © tm nae aera 
EON Me PENS © Cerone arene eitaitel ape valeusiie ite cue a arene 





Razor Blade, Wafer, Cutter Made of.. : 
Razor Blades, Discarded Wafer, Use for. 124 


Reading Datelor wWonnl Colne. = a seen 347 
Reducing Amperage of Fuse Wire.......... 322 
Reed Furniture—A Reed Basket............ 257 
Reel, « Clothesline. ak cysataisuscn sc cee teee seein eee meee 249 
Reel, Homemade Clothesline ............... 423 
Reel; Hose, Substitute. for... os oc. sere 369 
Refinishine Chaivs® has. eee 376 
Reflector, Electric Lamp, for Target....... 196 
Reflector for Viewing Scenery from Car 
Weim OWT sits cus a: cpecsneredole sake ete wetter eie: araenere 212 


Refrigerator for Dry and Warm Climates.. 357 
Refrigerator, Locating Drip Pan under.... 307 


Meimtorcing Chaim IB OUEOMIS ieee mparieis cern 191 
Removablex Post ¢ wim pstarcsare wel oer ae 273 
Removing Basketball from Closed-Bottom 

Receptacle 6 ssn. aise eas Seabee 266 
Removing Tight-Fitting Can Covers........ 391 
Renewing) Dry BaLeeriesin. scm eeres 382 
Repair for Broken Lock Keeper........5..- 208 
Repairing a Broken Ball-Clasp Purse...... 316 
Repairing a Broken Knife Handle.......... 22° 
Repairing a Coaster) Brake. se ce cite tes cee 422 
Repairing a Worn Stop Cocicga.s ween oe bee 414 
Repairing Broken |Ovlstonie sce oe eit 249 
Repairing Broken Tenon on Chair Post.... 388 
Repairing Broken Whip Giese. oceacsse eee 326 
hepairin=s Focker lone Chair... sass. ate 196 
Repairing Worn BEC eient Wheel of 

UG Cle miter or cnece sot tra ea ered te ae oueiaba. star cushion patewe 72 
Repairing Worn Thimble sida see ierete Ree te 326 
Resistance-Wire Connections, Small, Weld- 

Dp Slice eta silos nee etion ooo ay cs uy eb bere er tuavatoneeagenes 
Eitaeion Tieye ARlevehene Lod NEWBIES Ag ero Gaon c 195 
Reversing Switch for SmalJl Motors........ 378 
Revolving Shaft Without Power........... 274 
Revolving Wheel, Mysterious ............. 152 


Rheostat, Quickly: Made Vee. <e wseticce +o 0 178 
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RHeostat small, HOw: LOM Malena oe 
Jae ozs Tae EeIe, Melony (eo) IMME ES Sco ncm ODD a SON 100 
Ring- -Throwing Gaile Casares acterceeke ee eee neater 287 
Evin an grea ctanete eters b Sia thre ieicss & stanedle aeec ay era 3800 
Rings, Brass, Turning. 4, (Bijele jalanielies sel ah-sl eee eee eh eeenete 400 
Rivet Set, Elomeniadican yee aa ene 457 
RIViebine ss SOUMerI nie aa: ere cee elem eupnesehen cians 40 
Rove, Automobile, How to Make........... 122 
Rocker, Developing Pray aemeecen dues cede 224 
Rockervon Chairs Repairine...0. 1. seve se eee 196 
Rod, Adjustable, for Potted Plants......... 39 
Rod Castine. One Rile cere nian err eine 59 
ARC CKER Shaareilily lailitoyes: shew dbeMH We coe Godan ous 414 
Rods, Various Two and Three-Piece........ 69 





Roll of Papers, Addressing 
Roller Coaster, Homemade 
Roller, (Gar dem: 2 keccis ausrsus scslteesteateneremene 
Roller, Homemade Towel 
Roller Skate on Bicycle Wheel 


Roller Skating, Beginner’s Helper for...... 120 
MOPS: (\OALlOCI Sy seeec Eisiive. eon siel cde state el pare ee ene sl oe 201 
Rosette, Tying, in Couch-Cover Corner..... 310 
Rotary e Lumines eCom  o 5s cineca cles se cists steno s 872 


rowboat, Hand Propeller-Wheel Attachment 


Rowing a Boat, Mirror an Aid in........... 121 
Rubber-Band- Change [Dl CL Paice horetencna enter 284 
HUD Der Stamp, SU OS UGS Ole pemretmensie cinienen: 102 
Rubber, White, on Croquet Arches vac. ssc. 121 
Rubbing Slats for Washing Board.......... 263 
Rudder sD onryeerlolder tore yan terre crn 68 
ilies GWE: schevs, ski cs-ovetal © enead araoalemebansbadeusretere sit 459 
muller, Maulstick Used) asics «acc <ss.kew mes 6 451 
eulinic sss ilaniks oS OOkiSrearsraessteteietceueomeus ie beret 290 
VUNG re TOL GO=Oarit : circ cies cisveronescerdieeoiere ener 287 
Rust and Corrosion, Preserving Shaftiny 

ETS OANA, wer eanevevsreks isnaens corsteeiste renchogsvorsaeuete a ecoteteene 256 
Rust Stains, To Remove from Clothing..... 174 
Sicko Ol deravetas sccor ts Soro oe 137 
Sadirons) solder Lor Seu vOln ws. amie cee eer 293 
Sai Ceiyoin, ome IMloybhe IMS 66 copneapsnnene 454 
Satety, Pine Amin Tame leisc. nn cmeci cements) acre 272 
Staiiiccnmaye baholss cova Claieito ISOC Ga éconeoene oc 296 


Safety Match-Box Holder 
Sail for a Boy’s Wagon..... 
Sander Mandrell for Lathe 
Sandpapering Machine, Hmergency......... 
Saw and Knife, Combination Meat.......... 
SawaCubsStartinie® ws cctleeo octcnet eombonorsmens 252 





Sawiuck. ELoldine Wioodi ini... session iMee7l 
Hcale wetter, Low tO Maken es he an onseenete 356 
Scales, To Hold Fish while Removing...... 3809 
Scarecrow, Garden= Beds i rc.chac chs i pioneers ae 365 
Scene, Theatrical Night, With Appearance of 

n aM (es Ohel- Le Rene eREN ERA ECL CROTON cep ditwh ol Weatbaciaen oe 62 
Scenery, Reflector for Viewing from Car 

WWEniClOne 6 oocabodponoc svadic. os ele sohanetoe enter erees 212 
Scissors Grindinioy.t.ccis sus ociaeni cree ieiue oe 148 
ScisSorsy SHArDEMEL) ciiic ete celremrotels Slavia aren neers 143 
Sconces HornmCandlow ns wsme seein ie 298 
Scorching, To Prevent Baking Ovens from.. 298 
Score Board, Electric, for Indoor Games.... 277 
Seraper EaAmdle:, sine. issue ere mic sons suacerclarie mie 227 
Scraper, tatchen=-Witenisil ) sc). scsi enciee 147 
SGra pers iSHOGit iteust sees erere Oa vie ares Fete te eae elemete 254 
Scratch Pads of Old Labels, To Make...... 406 
Sereen and Storm-Door Cushion... 4.109 aeee 422 
Screen, Crystallization Shown on........... 216 
Screen-Door Spring, Homemade............ 218 
‘Sorneyain, Winhig, 1ap-< ey ailow ol Sb Ke lhaes Gs, soa coo ooo b 2 
Sereen, Dackine (on) Mramies. nce cece e 
Screens, Needle for Repairing.......... ‘ 
Screws eeroken . xtra Cuisine iene atone 
Screw, Small Vise, How to Make.......... 295 
Screwie ye Driver strc slelapcvesssterslorsie serene meee 231 
Sereivch Dishwhlles oe oo comonocnon bo dop clot hao 310 


Screws in Tile and Brick Walls, Fastening 292 


Serews, Locking, in Door Hinges. ..........6 102 
Screws, Small Machine, How to Start....... 169 
Scrubbing Brush, Corner Cleaner Attach- 
TUMSTL LOE co cyeconntentocste eeahanat enone crete oe 12 
Secret Compartment in Ordinary Table 
PGAWiELS Paes ars etei alate ae otee ashanar eter ierereioe ioe 364 
Seed Receptacle for Bird Cages............ 147 
SCCASSEDLYVLDICD. < rereceishe eye aicsets sialistere ice eve ene one 288 
Seeds, Growing, To Prevent Moles from 
Damaging siecerene love deav'a va le-oie aos ere mee 182 
Seeds in Hgg Shells, Planing Seade atavegenc crete omtete 307 
Self- Feeding Match Box tice oc: ene oe ee 335 


Settee Rocker and Cradle, Combination. -. 5. 46 


Setting Colors in Ta br csy e 223 
Sewing Box) Window-Seat- 2-2 - a... e ss. LL SO 
Sewing, Burlap, Needle fore sce cueesieeen P51 








Sextant, Simplemeccenee cranes at retrtenaemOL oe 
Shade and Awning, Combined. wBudtscas BioeneOd 
Shade, Opening for Air at Top. OR ean aee 297 
Sha dey Po Ulitryi or cheno sieieuelobele oleate) onesie henaManemenete 211 
Shade Roller and Curtain-Pole Bracket. 318 
Shade Roller Attached to Upper Window 

‘Gash soma eieereloleteiatere clolsisiel daa: Mekeb re ren te 246 
Shade Rollers, To Prevent from peso 422 
Shades, Paper, for Electric-Light Globes. 316 
Shaft Coupling coveted talaiene eae aim Serb ae ache ee 347 
Shaft, Revolving, Without Power.......... 274 
Shafting, Preserving from Rust and Cor- __ 

TOON  sGoaganobooe Sicotclohele eiecleneekeuehaeteeds 256 
SliveweryennKere leteveielll o saaagcmamocoo Opa o0 neon a4 237 
Sharpener, SCISSOTS@icioiricie deere rete 143 
Shaving Cabinet Mounted on Adjustable 

ISA NOK ASLAN CUO NA CLEMS OOO Cuda OF OU ORO OO OO 
SVokeipbayer WMGbKes, Ipikeveimaia Gooodooonncoa2ccoo 005 
Sheet Metal, Connecting Pipe to........... 
Sheet Music, Preparing st Or VMin nS puseeereen 
Shelf, Cupboard-Door Spice-Box ..:........ 
Shelf, idereaig WEIS ane) INIEWC SG hoo nogocga sa 6 
Shelf, Hinged, Telescoping Support for..... 
Shelts Wire Mieshy UiSediashey-rleiienensstelet-n-tsnoeten= 
Sawer: (Giaee GaaeomonapGoo0d0acoodod bon 6 


Shellac Sticky) low: tol Wake syeyens ceenenetsnet=telenane 
Shellac, Rom Clean frome Brus rier neti 
Shocking Machine, Small 
Shoe Dressing, Waterproots a... eile 
SHOG. HANS ER! co acvacvee elase otststevel 0) scr hcnskel-temeteneaene 
Shoe: Eeelsy lee Creepersion. -cm iii rieteenere 
Shoe, Pull Made of Mb yeletin. . ciel mnet-n-t erates 
Shoe Scraper 
Shoes, Cleaning and Polishing............. 
Shoes, Stretching Tight-Fitting 
Shoe-Shining Stand .. 
Shoestring End . 
Show-Window Attraction, INOVEIR ee een sine 
Show Window, Electric Display for......... 
Sickle, Handle Attachment for............. 
Signal, Electric Fishing, How to Make..... 9 
Silverware, Cleaning Bath for 5 
Sinieers), Mechanical Add) ‘Om scene cient omaeiesenene . 

2 













Sink a Substitute for Dishpan 
Siphon, Acid 
Siphon, Compensating 
Siphon, Starting 
Siphon, To Start . 


Skates, Holder for While Sharpening 54 
Sieatess Medion ot swio oda ae es amen een 30 
Skating Merry =Go= Olin dG: cea aeieieeineaeineenen 57 
Sketching Pictures; Machine: fore enr eee 6 
Sketching eroniles) cAdds iii acre nine ater 314 
Ski Stati, low, tom Miaikiervs.scitecis ee clenctee eines 51 
Skiff) lows to: 3 llditvacrescterssaeciicrcnenete eine ieee 18 
Skimmer for Bottled: Milka ccmrericierenrsnsnteiene 3858 
Skimminies Sp OOM: ruta afore cence: ores ieee eer enone 391 
Skis) Back Dhrustwierevented onan 216 
Skis; Ebomemadies Getcha cer sonic cnc een einer nein 420 
Sledsiland,, Propellers ioreanarcicicieeeieniene 334 
Sled, Monorail Elow, to) Malcer.mceeeeneeiee 50 
Sled Steerimel eee sercineierel an ier eae nee 57 
Sleep walkers Alani et Orasotre cece cee 297 
Slicer: -\Vemetal DiOaa a setmcuusias sireieiere ner renee 254 
Slide-Opening Cover for Plate Holder...... 104 
Slivers MXtractOn scsi serelsie creer erin 250 
Smoking, To Prevent Torch Lights from... 279 
Snap Looks) Elomemaden. cece vce eee 248 
Snow ballevialcer naan ae eee 48 
SHOW ball Vr Owiers yrs «ci\ shells nae ae ere eee een 47 
Snowshoes, How to Make ‘and Use Them: 

Part I—Shapes Of Snowshoes... - soe ee 35 

Part, Li——Makinie the) Shoes. 20. -see eee 43 
SIMON AAO RY Ghat Gog awnooocmeugoadacosaasc 43 
SHOW SMOES  SMAD ES! Ol very eieie ier tetera 35 
Shoe Osleth es Son Sd aaomcs obo moana Hobobon sane: 175 
Soft, Hat, lo tseep: Crease ine.atec eee nee 254 
Softening Tone of “alkiney Machines none 328 
Soldering Acid, Brush for Applying........ 283 
Soldering and Riveting sueiis) dhs! 8) allel ectallon prone ene ee 40) 
Soldering Small Work, Burner for......... 418 
Sounder for Wireless- -Telegraph Messages... 384 
Sounder, Telegraph, Homemade 
BDAES Coil, Vibrator POF Jas cn ae ee 





Spirit Photographs i ah: 8, eyfer/e1 a) SiG sls Nano Teen 
Splice for Round Belts. ar sHio"e:ovlavel calc colle sate Ren One aera 
Splinter, To Remove from Flesh 
Spool and | Ball) Puzzles. oe 
Spool) Non=Rolunes heen 

Spool, Thread, Non-Rolling 
Saat Twine 


SDOONMOKIMM ING ie. ajo Widisisle sais ease soieeecese SOL 
Spot and Colored Lights, Lantern’ for 
Spring VEliMne eS; Small 31.5 ccs c« «ciecis ets 
Spring, Homemade Screen-Door .... 
Sr PI SO Oa humor tersereyais aussie cise eae 





Springs on Chains of Porch Swing......... 
Springs, Small Coil, How to Make.......... 
Sprinkler, Homemade IL Glilind 6 Aaa ae 
Sprocket, Rear Bicycle, peru vache picistaake 
TUE USVI OC OUO Clase s.eieicaieisio wtis eek nacre cle 
Stain, Brown, for W Ode See ee ae aoe 189 
Stain, ONG Oa Bee cc Mercier atieyecausieye elersi@wiene ios Geeta 225 
Stains, Acid, Removing from Clothing ace 196 
Stains, Todine, FEVOTINO WLU ETE teeta jeyeteaructene tinue, etarenere BD 
Stains, Rust, To Remove from ‘Clothing yatate a 
Stains, Vegetable, EVEMIO VATE hy acon acie s susio.cus 176 
Stairway Handrails, Detachable Clamp for.. 452 
Stamp, Electrotype, poe (Boy DME Eo cago. cuuae 419 
LAMM VLOUIE CINGTE © islaholientiel erelicusre tens aiciets ois GieieD 320 
Sushil, Qa tSlaubabbhaller Seca oaccmcniae seo 6 Gee 240 
Stand, Telephone, ae Slopinisy Deskin... eacets 112 
Stand, SVL SITE ULL MMe ier suater ster etouchoverers ecotenscess co oheTesons 138 
Staple IS GUNES ooo. be SO don OO On mo booed 196, 271 
McA L LUV Om OLLCOM matefeletateccionciscessscisls) slo estes 226 
Start Small Machine Screws, How to....... 169 
SLDELOMOL VEO Wws ceOy TUITID OSs esis siete lensvereucr ens 454 
Steam-Hngine Cylinders, Small, Made from 

Heamloss VAS S PUI ee crs cue siete cle ts 396 
Steam—Lurbine, Boat, Models. i. ..22... 0. os 6 323 
Steam-Turbine Engine, Homemade......... 180 
Steel, Cleaning of Grease and Stains........ 239 
Steering Sledy A.......- Qi OD Groene oh ras cerita Dil. 
Stemmer, EIT Cae ee Oe eine eit Mecee rca e 94 
Stencil, Copper, for “Marking Laundry, How 

ino) WIR eG Bio Sigua Hig On oi on Geom on 299 
Stereoscopic Pictures with an Ordinary 

(GRNgaVEIs). Sint o oO a On DOC Eon Gao Oe Oolo OG 46 
Stick for Lowering Top. Sash of ae 162 
plLick Holder for Chopping, BIOCK.... «4.6 .l% « 191 
MIELChou s ella CPELOwwe COM MUALCC aayere exslleveverelatele orale 369 
Still, Laboratory, Cooling Tube for......... 187 
Stilts, PATORIUT SiC aL DL Oruremettenera euntessacucdenssete ie etaner <Fonehe Ws ial 
Stirring Machine, Blectric™ Sia oooh ae rors 165 
GUI ULC merag corer eten sas iene spereiiets. cheacietsusenecepaics & 456 
Stocking =Stretchien “Homma ye sists sic ceeiel ois «ool 190 
Stones Jars eOGarryi nen ols. acne et oeiasrewiey clei ce 309 
Stool) Mille “a... SES Ober el Accu ea oaths Chis. Gan scien 884 
SLO OL PVVIO Viel ODN) ccc tesco reel os, oy olla e Site: vis Taveneh sens 256 
Stop Cock, Wiorn, (Repairing... .....sse sce 414 
Sika, Cole ental” 5 Bae ob ce cio dO ieto 6 Ginlonae omen 296 
Stop, IDO? Gacin load coe ta OC ee aad didn tooo nomad 157 
Stop on Chair Rocker FORA BAD YA anes cue ew ererece 153 
SiO oe, Winey AU Sea aage Htons ood oti oe do 196 


Storage Battery, Filled, Alarm to Designate. 253 


S COMO HO LINO Caraiscadevonats: ces eile) ole « clisiehar everedecsusinnere!s cere 103 
Stove, Cook, Oil Burner. HOW OREN Greig aches GME Cue ea 145 
Stovepipe, Bushing in, Chimney, EVOL sam ser 231 
SEOVIE=VWOOd (CALCULI. eiete. cis peid.ol sraictoueis ovesicr use 237 
Siena, CENINO” J 6gnonocooaGbol COU soe deb Il oOus 97 
Sian Gies (CONE. a. dedin.o Glog Goo oboe cio-a dion oe Bp 
Stralmem Lor. a0 WPA) Fico were areencs's icicles one 
Strapeelime ee ADD Lyi Smee + ciacete aus aise ia tencrers 
Sine Iles “No Jekolel Oya WKS WelG GoGo sb ooeD eo 
Strawberries, Clean, Growing... a..-0.+6.. 
Stretching a Curtain without a Frame 
Stretchineseowltry. Men ecine cya. -1 ts 
Stretching Tight-Fitting Shoes .........:.. 
Siang gimicl ISewI) MMEKeISS CA ooas ca dacmdcn Ogu no 
SAEs, IMENT Se Goi caditho co Gidio CUO ORLOR/08.0 oF 
Suinhaevaig NINE oo aco0h6uSDDe oo mada a artborob 
Submarine Photographs eSports wMONole Nie eats aeloue 
Substitute tor a ElOSe Vee]. a 4 sce ievepersisle seu 
SUpSMLUcenor a. EUbDer Stamp. .cmcs ecler- « 
Substitute for Broken Bench-Vise Nut...... 143 
SO Stl tcemnors Oa dlesiauiarsetelrsne serene clone: anens 247 
Substitute for Cleats on Boards............ 322 
Substitute for Glaziers’ Points <.5..5...0-..« 293 
Substitute for Iron-Holder Knob........... 388 
SOS EUL tem LOI CTlaets| sire leet olavelciersietesctons srenssisnore 270 
Shodoyenekeqbncce: 1eevaMeKolelere acolo on Dee cine eamiooo a ano 22 
Substitutes for Drawing Instruments....... 146 
Sultease, Carrier for... .. Ace Oncaea 114 
Siuilbolanperyo. Noi IW bb:atales5 Gs 5 6 clogs too. clomd 0 oat 278 
(Shenameneie IBVa  QyverVeth ales. ontuoe. coats > 4 oma coer 356 
SUM hte aShern fOrMG ALC EM stir’ oi. jlelwie its = > 179 
Support, Kettle-Eandle oo... ccc cine an 49 
Support, Telescoping, for Hinged Shelf...... 457 
Supporter for Double Clothesline 288 
Supports for Camp- -Fire Utensils. 

SUPrprise Water Otte... cee cele ese oes clereers s 
Survey, Camera, Plotting a Bebe a ovake Soke colons 13 
urveyine, CAMeOra, ..5.60¢ se 20s s 200% “aCe 7 
Surveying, Plan3-Table ......0+.+se0.% preheat 1 


SUPVEYOr, BOY oes cewvcvesesccevcensess 1S 








Surveyor’s Transit, How to Make. cr eee, we) 
Sweatband, Hat, Reducing SHS Olascda cons Jae 
Sweeping Compound misin Rte ate cle ates eine? aoe 430 
Shyshanteolsyes UREvER Solas oon bo ones HoeoocuGEne 200 
Swimming—Spr SHEWEOXOCHACH Berenson ota riod ote c 235 
powdines | (Chiat. cters cpasiaustere tr stauens ereheleceiicnsmen ts 98 
Swineine--Pendulumeirickins soes.e. cece ules 280 
Switches, Hlectric Lights Controlled from 
EW! OT) WOT Slacks ic ieteructe miatelsusus ansiek iota arohe 276 
Mable Doubles lLopetOrese eerie titres 78 
Mable mers; loose, Mastemine ricer sicicrercieocier 289 
Males ‘OLA WMWIS GRLONE cers acevercteweralevereceateneveneoecuete 392 
Table Top, Workbench Equipment for...... 383 
Tablespoon End Used as Lemon Squeezer. 225 
Rack Pullemerimersen Gye sees eed tee 289 
Tack Puller, Homemade 2 otc nee mee ce wide 
Mackin saws CLEGD EON Hare sian er merenen tener 296 
Talking Machine, Remodeling ............. Up 
Talking Machine, Softening Tone of........ 328 
Talking Machines, Needle: Box Lor. crneeete cr 263 
Ranwkea thera hop Colors sla clomem terrier 174 
Tank-Development Methods Used in Tray 
DevelOpIMEeNity, Soc ware ee niece ie ere 428 
Tannin Stains, Removing from Teacups.... 255 
Tapersherrule,eElow to) Malce.ee ee cee eee 380 
ANH Op ees ells CA Een ebaleds Go nteta els clo.c.0 008 UGics 6 oc ONG 
Target, Electric-Lamp Reflector for......... 19€ 
Teacups, Removing Tannin Stains from.... 255 
Telegraph Code on Typewriter Keys....... 313 
Telegraph, Flash-Light, on Kite Line.. wm LS 
Telegraph Sounder, “Homemade tens A 119 





Telephone Stand for Slopin=e sD esiemen eee ao chiles 









Telephoto Attachment for Hand Camera 136 
Wemperatures Alarm ans cee teen ee etre 345 
MennissNiets Cilehtendiien Siena nctecnsiacete nee 200 
Tenon on Chair Post, Repairing Broken..... 388 
Tenoned Joint, How LOMO Clann: ee eae 339 
Tent, Wall POCIKOESS Inika ee 97 
Testing DRV Batt Chiles eecn kere cee hae eee 266 
Testing Instrument, Electrical, for Experi- 
TIISTUESN SY sxcreiss ols cioiclenedeisie cicicrad ehavanctekerere reine 28 
Thawing Out Frozen “Pipes erie 1a fortaatieNalien SRetaven eaname 387 
Theaters, Childs [Seat Lore scsi cece 437 
Theatrical Night Scene with Appearance of 
HEN a Gs ets ee ta ORR oeaieae ey GUN TE Hehe. LCG, cacteriar 62 
Thermo, Hneines Atmosphericecmme sieneninen ns 120 
Thermometer, Outside, Illuminating........ 122 
Thimble Repairing  WiOrn. cnimicrencninttene chor 326 
Thread Spool) Non=Rollimeien sence 240 
MblanaexeyolssiCoial, WiVMexexol ISatehest GGagnacgconocoauaGdo 291 
RUG AS EEL AI INO. Claw NO yaiey wenn eae ce ee ete 286 
Tie Rack and Collar Holder, Combination... 30 
MMie= Pin ELOUGERS aiercicieteioue ashore al oe teeta eee 294 
Mirhtenineeawe lenis: Nie tenet ce mimes 200 
Tiltinies Inlcstamd | Gyocteuen teeter ame oe tereietaters «. 300 
TMimernChanrt,, (Compasses see reiterate 378 
Time Indicator for Medicine Bottles........ 138 
Pimenmiloht, wi Leetrice scree cece teieteemncetns 362 
imine eho tor Er initiriemeememert ecient terres 245 
“nibeanbaves Ne aKoioreseenotel Iii soc oococodocncen 371 
Tin Ball, Cutting from Child’s Finger... 436 
Tin Can Used for Watering Chickens. 144 
Toasting Bread Over an Open Fire.... ia) 
Tone of Talking Machine, Softening.. a6 BF 
Tongue Holder for Boy’s Wagon.......... o ts 
Tongue of a Shoe, Holding in Place........ 238 
Toneues, Buckle, Replacing... seein 331 
Tool for Amateur Draftsmen, Combination. 324 
Tool Holders Made of Brass Clips......... . 414 
Tools, Homemade Graininies seme oso 206 
Top, Double, fore Vaple gene = cciere ce mesic 78 
Torch Lights, To Prevent from Smoking.. 279 
op elanteyreewll ming cee cocoa gor naif Okara; olen ences . 326 
Tourniquet, ESIMOCY SEN CY: ire-ctsne ecco oe creme area 206 
MOWiell FUOMLC IM tine cvotatey ocsiionereccnenenchenouetucncrkehepenereterete 384 
Mowel ROLeCrs Ga CleCtSimeicleteista cuter tectnemrerete 223 
Towel Rollers Homemade esc. sie te seater 249 
Towels, Drying, in Photographer’s Dark 
(NGO Coa oaemuweee sysrettmousVelehe re Gnateheenein 88 
Toy Balloons, Inflating” Bi ener. Bt eg Heyl 
Toy Bank, ELomlemad entene sae ys ee ees 366 
Toy Parachute Cut- Away for Kite Lines. 372 
Toy Parachutes, Kite-Line Cota w ey for.. .. 308 
GNonie dekovoyenbtiol isis hala cio cmon OLee AO Sieteterer terse tee 240 
Transferring Magazine Pictures. SUbie ce pheneue reeaeme 153 
ae ee Small Bell-Ringing, Construc- 
LON TOL gree norcross ele aie heuer once aetna ele tettne 


PINT SMIVLO US Gu eee eller eilalreile casserole 

Trap, Muskrat 

Drav.eler IC ve slulNiGh hake save siecens sheuete,anereiaie acols 228 
Ghidzieg, Isozksts) Tab Go Soap nos Be ar uANCHERCEN MOEA OIG oo, tes 


472 


Tray, Combination Needle and Thread...... 72 
Tray, Developing, Made of Tin Can......... 121 
Tray Development, Tank-Development Meth- 
OOS WISCO CIN akiecciveneleierevealere exe vce earner 
Tray, Holding Prints in Liquid-Filled...... 33 
nay N= BO CUES tinct wkstcvotenstenciere a cnciee tetncute tater 235 
Tray-Rocking Stand, Photographic......... 228 
Trellis, Flower, Umbrella Used as........... 164 
Trellis, Raising Cucumbers: ON. « . sic aw wieaals © 445 
Trick Bottle =Openmimew ys sic oe cisieyeccie cae aie site cies 223 
BTC wBOttles and Gags Sic. siamese eis eharceele © 460 
Trick, Card-and-Coin ....-.......622+-2-+:; 41 
“Mol Gl, (ChoeksiSim=apieleyep< oo ongomoocdaaoncouns0 335 
UM aVelc ID Wes eh elelexop-e. Qhacnanmemas »Goataon ood 141 
Trick, IDissolvin'==Colm. recite cic cieteaine Cera 272 
Trick, LIVE SR = EVIE A orameceveicusisiershertcattaustehonstetereasns 56 
Trick, TEMIMAOON SATU. Fork cureeeioreianerencicieteuahetena axaken one 308 
rick eden tins Cale ulLatl Ole ecintstetastehvenenersnet. 101 
Trick of Taking Dollar Bill from Apple..... 263 
PART GL Geta Cc aes sisteoreretoke eto shoueiel aiebenetstateme cen ucrriedetene 360 
ADS Rive ee BOW ORs ban ramet eC petelD OCA ek GOOD o 300 
Trick, Mupber= band=Cham ee) sie ssc cree lee eens 284 
PUTCO OPIN Ss =F ALL we rs eieteeieterstep accents fain avons 273 
UMioilrolien fShralakenhot=t evenaehoblibbaal Gan ognGuadtodqcn55 280 
Mrick with Knives and 'Glassesi. 3. /:c 6 a6 levi 227 
Tricks Performed with Thumbs Tied To- 
ASCII Sis eusee er easie late elcevsv otters ase aiicvewtuaroees 281 
TRROUSORS MEL AMA OE Merc sovcssercy de ledmeneieretale iors ele 391 
Trout Fishing with Fly and Bait........ ey 
PEC TTEE) MV SLOT Vow ale a co) oh a) sivsh ss Stata eo) eosin shale sheila eee 267 
Taupe Drinking 4256 sleaves «iste, scslvnts no noe ascue te 92 
ORAS OU EO LAI Vara vele vais eae reeene ClsiauckereeLotene 372 
THU HIN SO STaASs MI eS Gratis len ei eter aes eteweverarione 400 
“bkevahayey Levi Mis Koy lCkerPinshhadioll(on o ome damien odo o 239 


Twine Cutter for Use at Wrapping Counter 185 


EMV ATG) SSDOOL.- cia vious cveteue aneyelaie obese sug.sie-auccenera.s aly 
Typewriter Keys, Telegraph Code on....... 313 
VDE WiLL CLINE MOM Oeil. SO Ckametdel em ost aieieielsteite 458 
Umbrella Holder for Display Purposes..... 170 
Umbrella Used as Flower Trellis........... 164 
Upholstered Furniture, Homemade Brush for 
(TSAI ei pak kacarats tei eeie cet Go ustoiee tah ale ei a apertene 188 


Upholstering, Cleaning Dirt from Tufts in.. 175 


Utensil Cover, Opening for Steam in........ 288 
Utensils, Camp-Fire, Supports for.......... 371 
Utensils, Paper-Pulp, Mending ............. Bue) 
Vacuum Experiment, Interesting........... 250 
Malve Automatic; ford Hiamrele sy. oe niasmi. a 
VITO Se WAIT Gees status oe stehete ORION CE TERNS. Ghd Sad 
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Varnishing Bases for Electric Apparatus. 324 
Wie Era het. cists < ccustele otsyaue pave ss wists was 102 
Vaulting-Pole Attachments ................ 184 
Wan oulah met letoaley (ie Kol Kokinir ns peu OOO ao AG oa On awe 361 
MWeSetable (SIGS oes access sve 0h WD ueeee Ce tara, ai rerteuce 254 
Vegetable Stains, Removing: a Pi ara, eke aratane oie 176 
Vent for Pouring EVA Wye esl WULdiSlenseere nee) senate 387 
Ventilator, Window, to Prevent Drafts..... 248 
Vessels, Laboratory, Finger Protection on.. 170 
NWADESLOE LLOr Sparc Coll mae noses ere anon 309 
Wale nietterg PHO CON pe stele cryeveotauieer sce teiskererseet aces 238 
Vise; Bench; telomemadé@ snes + sage dere 149 
Vise, Clamp Used as...... Meneralshawsnee se anata tues he 410 
Wise sLomemade “Benchy \.. eeuici oc «ieee aes 244 
Wise) awe Abia chines Tor emenicrest eae ores 176 
Vise Screw, Small, How to Make........... 295 
Wiser Used as Caliper Gawee. y faci panteeui 172 
Voltmeter, Pocket Direct-Current.......... 397 
WMA ON VB OYeS  SALLACON Saichstone sistetsawcterstninentetens 134 
Wis con wBoy Ss “Donmie sEOldern sli. marie 193 
VV OCIS sims Meni. weaeuaniorersn ce aeenremie ete 97 
Will Paper Cleaner. 4. ieee Aan scree ONmeI io 
Walls, Painted or Frescoed, To Clean. 4 HTH 
Walls, Tile and Brick, Fastening Screws in. 292 
Wainuts, (SGoNhGhaWes hom goo ec a eaten we sien 32, 295 
Wier Kate, Elowy: Conia kein ase creterecies santero ts 108 
Wash Bottle foriuaboratory User.oseseeonen 458 
Washbasin Bottom, To Prevent from Wear- 
rae Ot Ue sccucec shes syereverecsie erect Seton ae eee 34 
Wiash ba sinweElold er grace. mses iceeeene ra ere 289 
Washboard, To Prevent from Slipping in Tub 103 
Washer, Simple Photographic=Print..34...5. 97 
Washing Board, Rubbing Slats for..... nine OS 
Washing Photographic Prints Meee Oe eee 168 
Wiashtub iStand' i.. scn sites sleet eee ore eee 138 
i ae Wire, Shenae of Wrapped with 
ener Mattnes se canetonite sierasiccocsieleths Aa 
Waste-Paper Basket wha tavatattewerelerete sactelete is olemehone 320 
Watch Demagnetizer, How to Make........ 150 
Watch, How to Demagnetize. 25... 50000 cen 290 


Water Bottle, Surprise) .anensoninileterrr ets 218 
Water, Distilling Apparatus for..........-. 112 
Water! BUTCER cities a sito ooleratetetetitetiearietieeiaieee ie 109 
Water Heater, Pilectniciiewcicteletiiktrins See 
Water Heating Collin) MurnaceePipe. a sae 94 
Water Meter) Hloniveniader sia etrienen nie 48 
Water’ Motor, How to Make.....}.........; 303 
Water, Surplus, Scraping Off on Grindstone. 188 
Water. Wiheels How tO. NMiaicem cen enenenene ters Fee el 
Watering Plants at ROOL Bae ererectantet pei Giyind 286 
Watering System, Automatic, for Poultry 
Menor A amo Homo do. Saamd cas 2.6 66 
Watering Window Plants, Hose Attachment 
Ae cl NO ct Siriano cOr rio Cac bdo 0056 298 
Waterproot Shoe Dressing eae eer et. 325 
Welding Small Resistance-Wire Connece 
tLOTUSS “eh loccis tata Con gio che esos eee Re har en ee omene 158 
Wet Batteries, Protecting Binding Posts on 
from. Corrosions ssente. oer 252 
Wet Battery, Ponvemia dey ccc secretes enelevenal . 340 
Wheel, Mysterious Revolving........... Rene easy 
Whetting TIBI OGE setae aces: suilsitone) © cuore eee eee enemate 375 
Whettinze, Chisel) Holder. tors... cient 317 
Whip, Repaining. Broken) cre. irre tbeltesuaters 326 
Wihirlisien @lap po eriers tekels cialcknen ter atsts ntey kanes 453 
“WhUStIGl Game weeiscstcc ehecellc io) ss oteteUenrsr Reet ine tetteratene oA 
Whistle, Homemade. cc ah.c san eee 454 
Whitewash, To Make Stick to Surfaces 
COAT Si sokess stake clare tehotorces Abad sianeee 8 ee eretonenete 233 
AebasP AVES Giosarmencon oncom oUomoue Coon no ude 99 
Wind Vane with ‘Blectric Indicator, How to 
Build gee dacs is os antes emi ols eee eee 305 
Winding, Holding Small Armatures for..... 118 
Windmill for lisht Powers. ereennene 307 
Windmill, OWT eiccic.s cieccrotlete cine kelreteneen erenere eatin 
Window Casing, Mirror Hinged to......... 355 
Window Catch Used for Locking Extension 
Ma DL @e Ja, dc. ate x 3 iendishe: arava sO cictal Site pet ene eee eee 42 
Window Glass, Loose, Holder for........... 149 
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NS Sash, To Prevent from Freezing to i 
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Wandow-Seat) Sewine SOx deniers ieee 186 
Windowi-Shiade (Gutdesin ricci ete n eet 286 
Window, Stick for Lowering Top Sash of... 162 
Window Ventilator to Prevent Drafts...... 248 
Wine Nut, How. to) Malces. a-tces cere 182 
Wine Nuts, ilomemaidie: sri. criisicn ceteris 446 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Bobsled, Coast- 
ing, Four- Passenger REC oie renh Oke on 24 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Bobsled, Guide 
ROD 68) ON) oct ace cw eros oie ee ee 155 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Bobsled, Inex- 
LASSI Coast poo sooo Oddo acocansaooous 49 
Winter Sparta: Devices ‘for—_Game Played + 
OM LOG. \.15.6-dke s Gielevenn © rend ettee eo easier ee ene 52 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Ice Boat and 
Catamaranine..A.cst osu. = ble amen aeons 27 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Ice Glider .... 31 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Monorail Sled. 50 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Propellers for 
_ Hand Sled: G28... Sten ee 834 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Pushmobile 
Racer for Leen as neotn oete ee ae eee 428 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Skates Made of 
Woo ya satis wifey ap Meaqedel suse) bie leha eoeri eee ee ee 30 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Skating Merry- 
Go-Rownid) i dr. Rie eene ee eee 57 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Ski Staff....... 51 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Skis, Back 
Thrust Prevented! ion. vee os sees ee 216 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Skis, Homemade 420 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Snowball Maker 48 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Snowball 
TRYOW CF? site, Carsceeie. aicuaveke ey cece aan iene 47 
Winter Sports, Devices for—SnowSshoes, Hoe 
to Make and Use Them.............. 43 
Winter Sports, Devices for—Steering Sled. 57 
Wire Clothespinusen sae eae nee a anne 387 
Wire, Expansion (Meter i). eens . 410 
Wire. Mesh Used as) Shellie 0s. soe 250 
Wire, Pulling through Curved Electric Fix- 
ULES isis ete eapreb venta wd hadnt die 
Wire Wound on Spool, Measuring Length of 365 
Wireless—Lighted Lamp Deception yh 260 
Wireless Stations, Distance Chart for..... - 269 
Wireless Teleeraph Messages, Sounder for.. 384 
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Wood’ Clothes Peg 


Wireless Telephone Set, Simple, 








Wood, Holdine in Sawbucki ............0s0.8 177 
Wood, Homemade Countersink for.......... 154 
Wood TUDE PELOW COM MAKG..<.6.0s siesiens.s sles. 434 
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RHO OCMROS Ua MEO RIEGS tea tieishe shee’ ey) sitlclve eisteisic:s aoa 292 
Wood, Raising Dents in..... reve ioe ele Sek Ls 381 
Wood Scraper Handle ...... Mey otek ate! vicbete atte 452 
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Wood Ghibienvess Wes Gao oomee boos a erae 128 
Woods, Fine, Furniture Polish for..:....... 216 
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Workbench Equipment for Table Top...... 383 
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Forehead 











E may have the few tools and materials to be 
H found in every household, or he may possess his 
own complete chest of tools and well-equipped 


workshop, but something is lacking — He needs ideas — suggestions of 
things to make or do. He is tired of all the things that he and his com- 
panions have been able to think of. Now there are hundreds of other 
boys scattered all over this big country who have many new and inter- 
esting ideas he has never thought of, but how can this one boy ever get 
in touch with all these others? In just one way—through the pages of 


Book I 


TheBoy Mechanic 


The Great Book of 700 Things For Boys To Do 


These original, practical suggestions have been furnished by hundreds of 
boys who have actually built and experimented with the devices they are 
now telling other boys how to build. In no other way could a book con- 
tainingsucha wide and interesting variety of contents havebeen prepared, 
for no one author or staff of writers, for that matter, could have possibly 
gleaned such awealth of ideas from theirown observation and experience. 


BOOK I—THE BOY MECHANIC 


Represents the Best Accomplishments of 
the Mechanical Genius of Young America 


for the material used in the book is a careful selection of only those arti- 
cles which are new, practical and of more than ordinary interest; the 
selection having been made by mechanical experts who still have active 
recollections of their boyhood interests. It gives complete directions for 
making all the things boys love to build and experiment with in the fields 
of electricity, mechanics, sports, arts and crafts work, magic, etc., such as 


Electrical Appliances—Steam and Gas Engines—Turbines—Motors— 
Wireless and_ Morse Telegraph—Self-Propelled Vehicles—Toboggans 
—Ice Boats—Canoes—Paddle Boats—Punts—Camping Outfits—Tents— 


A Few Practical 


Features: 


gq A large number of the 
things described may be 
made from old cast-off 
articles which the average 
boy has at his disposal. 


q Many articles involving 
the purchase of only a few 
cents worth of material will 
be found fully as serviceable 
as similar ones costing sev- 
eral dollars, 


@ Scores of handy things 
the family can use in the 
home are described. 


q Finally, this book will de- 
velop and interest the boy 
along mechanical lines and 
educate him at his play. 






















CGaare Fishing Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights—Cameras—Telescopes 

Wish I —Gliders, Kites and Ballons—Electric Furnaces—Lathes—Pottery Kilns. 

k hat A boy would be an old man before he could make half the 
new W : : : : : : 

to make’? things described in this wonderful book. It is entirely 


different from any other published and has 


700 Articles—480 Pages—800 Illustrations 


(7 x 10) 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


It is clearly printed on high-grade book paper and durably bound in 
cloth. The cover is of an attractive design in four colors showing a boy 
building a small boat. There are ten solid pages of index alone. 
Neither care nor expense have been spared to make this the greatest 
boys’ book published, and to enable as many boys as possible to have 
one, the price has been made absolutely as low as possible It would 
be difficult to think of a way of investing $2.00 that would benefit a boy 

x as much as through the purchase of one of 
these books. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


6 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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